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G ExNEIlAL INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 



>F TllR ttKSOt'HCKS FOR JN\ KHTIGATINO UIB- 
D PROOFS OF THE JtEGl LARITY HI MAN 

'T10N8 ARK (.0\KRNE1> BY MENTAL 
THEREFORE BOTH SETS OF LAMS 
1) THERE ( AX BE NO HISTORY 
S( IFN( LS. 


all th(' f^rcat hranclics of human knowknij^c. histoi y 
is hmt upon Mhi(h most has hvoii written, and winch has 
alw*a3*s Imm u most j>ojmIar. Ami it s(*enis to be the general 
o[)injon that the success of historians has, on the whole, 
been equal to tiieir imlustrj ; and that if on this subject 
much has been studied, much also is uuderstimd. 


'i'ius eoiitidenee iii the value ol Instory is \ery wideh 
dift'used, as w«' Se(* iu the extent to which it is rtad^ and 
ni the sliare it occupu s in all jdaiis ul ediuation. Nor 
can it he denied that, ni a certain point of view, such 
contideuce is p<*rf<‘ctly justitiable. It cannot be denied that 
materials have hem collected A\hiih, when looked at in 


the aggrc'gute, ha\e a rich and imposing ajipearauce. The 
political and military annals of all the great coimtries in 
Kuropc, and of most of those out of Europe', have been 
carc'fully compiled, pul toge ther ni a convenient form, and 
the c'videncc* on winch the> rest has hem tolerably well 
siftc'd. (iieat alteution has been paid to the history of 
legislation, also to that of religion, while considerable, 
though infc^rior, labour has been employed in tracing the 
jjrogrt ss ot ''cience, of literature, of the tine arts, of useful 
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imcHtions , and, latterly, of the manners and comforts of 
the peojde. In order to increase our knowledge of th<* 
])ast, antiquities of every kind have been examined; the 
bites of ancient cities have been laid bare, coins dug up 
and deciphered, inscriptions copied, alphabets restored, 
hieroglyphics interi)reted, and, in some instances, long-for- 
gotten languages reconstructed and re-arranged. Several 
of the laws which regulate the ihanges (►f human speech 
have Wfti disco%ered, and, in the hands of philologists, 
have been made to elucidate even the most obscure periods 
in the early migration of nations. Political economy ha^ 
been raised to a science, and by it niiicli light has been 
thrown on the (‘auses of that unt'qiial distribution ol 
wealth which is the most fertile source of social disturb- 
ance. Sitatibtic.^ liavc been so sedulously cultivBteik that 
we ha\e the mobt extejisi\e iiiformatlGli^ not onif Infect- 
ing the material interests of men, hut also 
their moral ])e(iiliaiities, such as, tho annmnt of different 
critnos, the proportion the\ hear to each tuher, and the 
influence exeru-ed omt them b> age, sex, education, and 
the like. ^Vith this great movement ])hysital geogi-aphy 
has kept pace- the phenomena of climate ha\e been regis- 
tered, mountains measurtnl, rivers surv'e>od and track<«l 
to their soiyce, natural productions of all kimls carefulK 
studied, and thoir liidden properties untolded while e\en 
food which sustains life has been chemicall) anah'')*<l, its 
constituents numbered andw-tighed, and tho nature ol tlu' 
coimexiou betwtMii tliein and the Imman frame has, m 
many ca^es, been satisfactorily anertained At Th«‘ same 
time, and that notlnng should he oft undone which might 
enlarge our knowledge of tlie e\ent« by whieh man is at- 
fected, there have been inrtitated circumstantial resear# hes 
ia many other dejiartments ; so that m regard to th#* 
most civilized people, we are now a<-quaiiited with th<^ 
rate of their mortality, of their marriage^, the jirojmrtion 
of their births, the character of their employments, and 
the flintiiations both in their wages and in the prices ot 
the commodities necessary to their existencf . 'J'hese and 
similar facts have been collected, methodized, and are 
ripe for mse. Such results, wdiich form, as it w-ere, tin* 
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anatomy of a nation, are remarkable for their minuteness ; 
and to them ther(5 have been joined other results less mi- 
nute, but more extensive. Not only have tin; actions and 
characteristics of the ji^reat nations been recorded, but a 
prodigious number of different tribes m all the parts of 
the known world have been visited and described bj tra- 
vellers, thus enabling us to compare the condition of man- 
kind in every stage of civilization, and under everj' wiriety 
of circurastance. When we moreo%er add, that this cu- 
riosity resp(*cting our fellow-creatures is ap])iirentiy in- 
satiable; that It is constantly increasing; that the lncall^^ of 
gratifying it art* also increasing, and that most of the ob- 
servations whit'h have lieen made an* btill preserved; — 
when we put all these things together, we ma> f<»nii a 
faint i4ea«of the immense value of that vast body^if iacts 
which we now jiObsesy, and hy the aid of which the jtro- 
gress of mankiml is to be investigated. 

ilut it, on the otlor band, we are to describe the use 
that ha^ betm nuule of these material, w'c must draw^ a 
very different jiieturo The unfortunate peculiarity of tin* 
hi-'torv of man tliut although its separate ])arts have 
been (‘xamiind with eousidenihle uhility, hardly any one 
has attempted to combine them into a wdiole, and ascer- 
tain the'* way in wbicfi they are connected withieaeh other 
In all the cctlnu* great tiedds ot inquirv , tin' iiecc^ssity of 
generali/.atntii is iimvcTsallv admitted, and noble eflorts 
are being made to ri-'** from j»artnular facts m order to 
discover tin* law^ by which tb(»M* facts aie governed. So 
far, howc‘ver, is tlii^ from being tin* usual course ot hi^'to- 
naiis, that among thc*ni a strange idea prevails, tliat their 
business is ine rt ly to relate evtoit-^, which tliev may occa- 
sionaltv enliven bv vuc h moral and jiolitical reflections as 
set*in likedy to be useful. Acccudiiig to thi^ silume, any# 
author who from indolence ttf tlHuigbt , or from natural 
incapacity, is unlit to deal with the* highest branches ot 
knowledge, has onl\ to pass some years in reading a cer- 
tain miiiiber ot books, and then lie is qnalitied to be an 
historian ; he is able to write the history of a great people, 
and his work becomes an authority on the subject which 
it professes to treat. 
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1'lie establishment of this narrow standard has led to 
results very prejudicial to the progress of our knowledge. 
Owing to it, historians, taken as a body, have never re- 
cognized the necessity of such a wide and preliminary 
study as would enable them to grasp their Mibject in 
the whole oi its natural relations llenc(‘ the i^ingular 
spectach* of one historian being ignorant of political 
econo.my ; another knowing nothing of law ; another nothing 
of ec<‘1esia^tical adairs ami changes of opinion; anotlici 
neglecting tin* pliilosophy of statistics, and another ph>- 
sical science altliough these topics arc the most essential 
of all, inasmuch as they comjirihe the ]>nucipal eircnni- 
stances by ^\hich the tempor and character of mankiml 
have been atfected. and in wliicli they are displayed 
These fmportaiit |.iir^uits being, howi'ver. cultivatett, some 
h} one man. and soim* In anoth<‘r, liave been isolat('d 
rather than united the aid which miglit he d(*ri\ed trom 
analogy ami trom mutual iliu'-tralioii has been lost, and 
no disposition ha'^ h(‘en shown to c‘oiicentiat<' them upon 
histor) , of which they aie, proper!} sjx'aking. the mx-e^- 
sary comp(ments 

Since tlie early part of the eighteenth centur} , a few 
great thinker^ have imhad aris<m, who ha\e (h‘j>}ored the 
backwardiifss of hi^'torv, and ha\e done e>er} thing in 
their jmwer to reimdy it Ihit the se ui^taiiei^s ha\(‘ bt'en 
extremely ran*, so raie. tl»at in the wlode hteratuie* c»t 
Europe there are not nion* than three* or four reall> oii- 
ginal works which ceuitain a sY'-tcmutic atteanpt to inve's- 
tigate the histor} of man iM'eordiiig to those* ex}tausti\c 
methods which in ettlier liram hes of Knowlealge* have proved 
successful, and h\ which alone (‘inpiiical ediservations can 
be raised to scientitic truths 

^ Among historians in gemeral, wc tincl, after th<* six- 
teenth century, and e.speciail} during the* last hundrfd }cars, 
several indications ot an increasing compre'liensheness ol 
view, and of a wdilmgiiess to ineaiqiorate into their works 
subjects which the} would formerly have (‘xcludeel. H\ 
this means their assemblage of lopie's has become more* 
diversified, and the mere collection and relative position 
of parallel facts has occasionally suggested generalizations 
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no traces of which can be found m the earlier literature 
of EuropOk This has been a great gain, in so far as it 
has familiarized historians with a wider range of thought, 
and encouraged those habits of speculation, which, though 
iiable to abuse, are the essential condition of all real 
knowledge, because without them no science can be con- 
st nicted. 

Butt notwithstanding that the prospects of hisj^oncal 
literature are certainly more cheering now tliafl in any 
former age, it imist b(‘ allowx*d that, with extremely few 
exceptions, they are only prospects, and that as yet starcely 
anything has b(‘en done towards discovering the joiin ijiles 
which govern the character and destiny of natioiiN M'hat 
lias been actually etfected I shall endeavour to estimate 
in antlhar part of this introduction at \ resent it is 
enough to say, that for all the higher purposes of human 
thought history is still niiserahly d(*ticieiit, and presents 
that confused and anarchical ap])earance natural to a 
subject ot w’hich the laws are unknown, and even the 
foundation unsettled ^ 

Our ac(juaintance with histoiy being so imperb-ct. while 
our materials are so numerous, it soems Mesirable that 
something should he done on a scale tar larger than has 
hitherto h<xn attempted, and that a strenuous eifort should 
he made to bring uji this great ilepartmenl of impury to 
a level witii other departments, in oi*der that we may 
maintain tin* balance* and harmony of oiir knowledge. It 
IS in this spirit that the present w'ork has been unueived. 
To make the exeeution of it fully eepial to the conception 
IS impos^ihle. btill 1 hope to accomplish for tlie history 
of man something equivalent , or at all events analogous, 
to what has been effected by other inquirers for the* different 
branches of natural science. In regard to nature, c\ent8 
apparently the most irregular and catiruious have been 
explained, and havjt» been shown to be in accordance with 

‘ A liviuf; writer, who lias done more than any other to raiae the 
fltandard of hiitorv, ronteinj>taoii§ly notices ‘rincoh(ircnte rompilation 
de faits impropreineut qualtfi^o tPhtsiotfe.' Comik. l*hiU^st>pl4te 

Poittitif’, vol V p 18. There is much in the method and m the con- 
clusions of great w<irk with which I cannot agret^ , but it would 
be unjust to dtrii its extraordinary merits 
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certain fixed and universal laws. This has been done 
because men of ability, and, above all, men x)f patient, 
untiring thought, have studied natural incuts with the view 
of discovering their regularity : and if human events were 
subjected to a similar treatment, we have every right to 
expect similar results. For it is clear that they w^ho affirm 
that the facts of history are incapable of being generalized, 
take for granted the very question at issue. Indeed they 
do more ihan this. They not only assume what they cannot 
prove, hut they assume wdiat in the present state of know - 
ledge is highly improbable. Whoever is at all acquainted 
with what has been done during the last two centuries, 
must be aware that every generation demonstrates some 
events to be regular and predictable, which the preceding 
generatkm had declared to he irregular and unpredi’-'tahle 
so that the marked tendency of advancing civilization is to 
strengthen our beli(‘f in the uni\ersaht\ ot order, of method 
and of law. This being the case, it follows that if an) 
facts, or (lass of fact'*, have not yet been reduci d to order, 
we, so tar from pronoiincmg them to h(‘ irreducible, sbould 
rather be guided b> our experience of tlie past, and slioiiUl 
admit the prdl)ahi[it> that what we now call inexplhahle 
will at some future time be 4*xplained This expectation 
of discovering regularity m the midst of confusion is so 
familiar to scientihe men. that among the ino^t ca|l>l‘nt 
of them it becomes an article of and if ^l^ame 

expectation is not generally historians, it 

must be ascribed partly to thUfe^Wing ot inferior ability 
to the investigators of nature, and partly to the greater 
comiilexitv of those social j>hcnomeua with which their 
studies are concerned. 

Both these causes have retarded the creation of the 
science of liistorv. The most celebrated historians are 
manifestly inferior to the most successful cultivators of 
physical science: no one liaving devoted himself to history 
who in [point of intellect is at all to be compared with 
Kepler, Newton, or many others that might M yarned* 

I speak merely of tho«e who have made hiniory pur- 

suit Bacon wrote on it, but only as a ®abj^i>ate object, and it 
evidently cost him nothing like the he dovoted to 

other subjects 
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And as to the greater complexity of the phenomena, the 
philosophic historian is ot4[>osed by difficulties far more 
formidable than is the studei^ of nature; since, while on 
the one hfmd, his obser\’atio!is are more liable to those 
causes of error which arise from prejudice and passionr 
he, on the other hand, |s twNlble to employ the great 
physical resource of expenm^, l»y which we can often 
simplh^^^even the most intricate problems in the external 
worldt • 

li Js not, therefore, suqmsing that the study of tlie 
moveiheniB of Man should be still in its intanev, as com- 
pared with the advanced state of the study of the move- 
ments of Nature. Indeed the difference l>etween the pro- 
gress of the two pursuits is so great, that while in physics 
the regularity of events, and the power of predicting them, 
are often taken for granted even in case.s still unproved, 
a similar regularity is in history not (udy not taken for 
granted, but is actually denied. Heme it is that whoever 
wishes to raise histor> to a level with other branches of 
knowledge, is met by a preliininarv obstacle; since he is 
told that in the affairs of men there is something mysteri- 
ous and proNidential, which makes them impervious to our 
investigations, and which will alwa\s hide from us their 
future course. Fo this it might be sufficient to reply, that 
such an assertion is gratuitous; that it is by its nature 
incapable of proof ; and that it is moreover opposed by the 
notorious fact that everywliere else increasing knowledge is 
accompani(‘d by an increasing confitlence in the uniformity 
with wiiich, Under the game circumstance^^ the same events 
must succeed each other. It will, however, be more satis- 
factory to probe the difficulty deeper, aad inquire at once 
into the foundation of the common opinion that history 
must always remain in its preseiil empirical .state, and can 
never be raised to the rank of ia science. We siiall thus 
be lejl to one vast question, which indeed lies at the root 
of the whole subji'ct, and is simply this: Are the actions 
of men, and therefore of societies, governed by fixed laws, 
or are they the result either of chance or of supernatural 
interference? The discussion of these alternatites will 
suggest some speculations of considerable interest 
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For, in reference to this matter, there are two doc- 
trines, which appear to represent different stages of civili- 
zation. According to the first doctrine, every event is 
single and isolated, and is merely coiisuiered as the result 
of a blind chance. This opinion, which is most natural 
to a perfectly ignorant people, would soon be weakened 
by that extension of experi^ice” which supplies a knowledge 
of those uniformities of succession and of co-existjemoe that 
nature tonstantly presents If, for example, wandering 
tribes, without the least tincture of civilization, lived en* 
tirely by hunting and tishiug, they might well 6ti|^|N>8e 
that the appeareiice of their necessary food was the result 
of some accident vhirh admitted of no explanation. The 
irregularity of the supply, and the apparent caprice with 
which was sometimes abundant and sometirr^^s I'cauty. 
would prevent litem trom suspecting anything like method 
in the arrangements of nature; nor could their nnmls even 
(onceive the existence of tliose general ]>riiieij)les which 
govern the ordcT of events, and hy a knowledgi' of which 
we arc often able to predict their future course But when 
such tribes advance into the agricultural state, they, for 
the first time, use a food of which not only the aiipearance, 
hut the very existenct*. seems to he the result of their own 
act. \Yhat they sow, that likewise do they reap The pro- 
vision necessary tor their wants is brought more imme- 
diately under their own control, and is more juilpably the 
consequence of their own labour They pen eive a distinct 
plan, and a regular uniformity of sequence in the relation 
which the seed they put into the ground bears to the corn 
when arrived at maturity. ‘They are now able to look to 
the future, not indeed witli certainty, hut with a confidence 
infinitely greater than they could have felt in their former 
and more precarious pursuits.^ Hence there arises a dim 
idea of the stability of events; and for the first time there 
begins to dawn upon the mind a faint conception of what 

* Some of the moral consequeticet of thns diminishing the preca- 
rionsnees of food are noticed by M. Chsrles Comte in his Traf^ dt 
IJginlatxon, vol. ii. pp 273—275 Compare MrLu's Hxnlortj of Indta, 
vol. i. pp. 180, 181. But both these able writers have omitted to ob- ’ 
serve that the change ^dhtates a perception of the regularity of 
phenomena. 
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at a later period are called tlje Laws of Nature, Every 
step ia^he great progress idll make their view of this 
more clear. As their observations accumulate, and as their 
experience ^extends over a wider surface, they meet with 
uniformities that they had.;||ever suspected to exist, and 
tjbe discovery of wl^h wi8fej|^ that doctrine of chance 
with. which they had oidgMAyi^ out Yet a little further, 
and^j^ |a$te for abstriet reasoning springs up; and then 
son^aihong them generalize the observations 4htt have 
bedS^made, and despising the old popular opinion, believe 
that every event is linked to its antecedent by an ine\itable 
connexion, that such antecedent is connected vith a preced- 
ing fact; and that thus the i^hole world forms a necessary 
cliain, in which indeed each man may play his jiart, hut 
tan hy means dkeftnine what that part shall^be. 

Thus it is that, in the ordinary marth of society, an 
increasing pen t ptioii of the regiilariu of nature deslrojs 
the doctrino of (‘hanre, and replaces it hy that ol Neces- 
saiy Connexion. And it is, I think, highly probable that 
out of these two doctrines of Chance and Necessity there 
have rcsq^iHiivrly arisen the subsequent dogmas of Free 
Will and Predestination. Nor is u difficult to under.sland 
the manner in which, in a more a<lvanced state of society, 
this metamorphosis would occur. In every country, as 
soon as the arcuiimlation of wealth has reached a certain 
point , the proihice of each man's labour becomes more 
than sufficient for his own support: it is therefore no 
longer necessary that all should work ; and there is formed 
a separate class, the members of which pass their lives for 
the most part in the pursuit of pleasure ; a very few, how- 
ever, in the acquisition and diffusion of knowledge. Among 
these last there are always found some who, neglecting 
external events, turn their attention to the study of their 
own minds*; and such men. when possessed of great abili- 


• On the rftUtion betw««n th»« and the previon« cr<*auon of wealth. 
»«• TBlili|XA>rK. t?e4tcAicAf<r der Vhdomphi*^ vol. i. p. 30 *K»n {i:«wmer 
Grad Ton Cultnr and WohUtand i«t eiue nothwendige Auttero B«- 
dingung d«r Kntwioklung dot ptitlovopliUchea Geistes So lansr« der 
JVlonach noch init den M4t«ln afliner Exittenr. und der BofHedt^nng 
seiner thienichen lledOrfnUM besoKAftlgt lit. so langn geht die 
Kiitwickelung tiod BildatiE seiner UeisteskrAfte nur langiara too 
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ties, become the founders of new philosophies and new 
religions, which often exercise immense influeucetover the 
people who receive them. But the authors pf these sys- 
tems are themselves affected by the character of tlie age 
in x^hich they live It is in^ssible for any man to escape 
the pressure of -urroundir^ opinions ; and what is called a 
new philosophy <u* a new re’lt^on is generally not so^uch 
a creation of fresh ideas, but rather a new' direotiop giv^n 
to idea'i* already current among contemporary :^himi!!^-^ 
Thus, in the case now before us, the doctrine of 
in the external world corresponds to that of Free Will in 
the internal: while the other doctrine of Necessary (Con- 
nexion is equally analogous to that of Predestination; the 
only ditference being that the first is a d(‘\elopinent by 
the met^ldiysician, ihc secoml by the theologiai> hi the 
first instance, the metaphysician, setting out with the do<‘- 
trino of Fhance, carries into the studv of the mind this 
arbitrary and irresponsible principle, which in its new field 

«tatten , unci €*r ndbrrt sn h nur Schritt vnr Scliritt einer freicrn’V’er- 
nunftthStijrkejt ’ ’Dahc^r finden wir, dass man nur in denen N»- 

tionen anfiug itu i)hilofioi»hiren , vrelchc sich *u t uier betrilchtli<.h(*n 
Stule cles Wohlstandc*#} und <U*r CuUur ernporgehoben liatten ’ Ht'oeo, 
aa I shall entleavuur to prove m the nevt chajiter. the jminensr im- 
portance of the physical phenornetia which pretc<le and often control 
the metaph>sical la the history of the (Irock mind we tan distinctly 
trace the j^assage iioni phvsical to metaphysical inquincn .See (thotk's 
Jfistortj of f vol i\ p 5li>, edit 1S47. Tiiat tlie atomic doc- 

trine, in us relation to chance was a natural precursor ol Platonism, 
18 remarked in RKOUhSAis, Ljaiu>>n ftr% hoJrtnt^ M dtttUrx, \ol. 1 
pp. 53, 54, an able though one-sided uork Compare, respecting the 
Chance of the atomists, KiTTEtt’s Htntortj uf PhtSo^ophy^ vol. i 

p. 5.53, an hypothesis, as Ritter sa^s. 'destructive of uU inner energy , ' 
consequently antagonistic to the psyclK lojnral hypotnesis wjj^ch sob» 
sequently sprang up and conquered it 'Chat physical reaeart^es came 
first, IS moreover attested by Diogenes Raertjus Mtpr It vt/ 

-rpia, tx-rixo .» p:., rtpi xo' t»1»/ 

£/ 7'jzuj' r^fttxrw 0:. t'/ Tz'jf {ii'fj xaJ tdi, r'.o; ruii; 617# ixTixov m, t-v 
«p^ 0 T£p«iv TO'JC X'rfw; r-u ' xx- pryoi ui^ j <;o7vxf. / 

?v, arto Iz iioy c.a-:o'>; , lo; , - y * arr^ Ot 

"TOy E/satO'j. TO ^'x sy-'voi /J^ rdtit win Praiptn. segm IS, 

vol I p 12 compare lib. ii segm 16, vol i p 

‘ Beausobre has some good remarks on this in hit learned work 
HtsUnr*' f’r/fiqus de Mankh*'^ , vol i. p. I7q, where he says that the 
great religions heresies have been foand»»d on previous philosophies 
Certainly no one acquainted with the history of opinions will admit 
the sweeping assertion of M, Btahl that ‘ia philosophic d’un peuple 
a sa racine dans sa tb^ologie.’ Ki.imbatu, TfavauXi vol. li. p 4.54, 
Paris, 1H43. 
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becomes Free Will; an expression by which all difficulties 
seem to be removed^ since perfect freedom, itself the cause 
of all actions, is caused by none, but, like the doctrine of 
('bailee, is an ultimate fact admitting of no further expla- 
nation.^ In the second theologian taking 

up the doctrine of Kece«|iftry J^miexHui recasts it into a 
religious shape; and his millifl being already lull of cou- 
ceptiops of order and of unifonnit) , he naturally ascribes 
such ui^viating regularity to the prescience o^i^prenie 
Powef ; and thus to the magnificent notion of One Ood 
thei^is added the dogma that hy Him all things have 
from tlie hegiiiiung been absoluteh pre-detennmed and pre- 
ordained. 

These t»pposite doctrines of free \m 11 and prcde>tina- 
tion^dlo, no doubt, supplv a safe and simjde si lutn^n of the 
obscurities ol our being; and as they are easily under- 
stood, they are so suited to the average c apacity of the 
human mind, that e\en at the present day an immense 
inajoritv ot men are divided between them; and they have 
not only corruiited the sources of our knowledge, but have 
given rise to religious sects, whose mutual animosities 
have di.sturbed society, and too often embittered the rela- 

' ‘Aluo 1 st fill Will©, dem die biote gpsetEgebende Form der 
Maxim* alleiii zum Gesfte© dienen kaun, ein freier W'llle.’ krtftk d^r 
Vftttun/t in Ka>t’ 8 M»1 iv p 1*28. 'Hat eelber fUr 

sub oi^m^ltch keiuiMi llestimmuuq:«grund ' MHnp'uMk d*^r Stfifn m 
V p 12 ‘Die Ofibedingte CaueahUt der L’rsacbe.’ Knttk 
der r 0 ifi 0 k I'ern/iuft in UVr^ip, \ol. ii. p. See also Proirgomena :u 

Hr*fup/n^iU m voi ui p. 26" 

iPiRlltt these doctrines, when treated according to the ordinary 
mppNMin of reasouintf, not onl.v oppoao hnt exclude each other, would 
■pimivi'rsall y admitted if it were nut for a dcHire i7eneraU> felt to 
certain parU of each * it being thought dangerous to give up 
will on account v>f weakening moral responaibiiity, and equally 
J^gcrous to give up predeetination on account of irnpuguiug the 
power of (Jod Various attempts have therefore been made to recon- 
cile liberty with necessity, and make the freedom of man harmoniae 
with the f<»reknow ledge of the Deity. Compare on this point a re- 
markable letter from LnoJto to Molyneux (Locke's eiii. 

p. 3or») , with the argument In one of Bentlej'i Hennons (Momk’s Ltfe 
of /fenf^ey, vol. ii. pp 7, HPjpiAleo Rittek’s Ht$t. of Ancient FAiloiopAy, 
vol- XV. pp 143. 144, TKKHKStaaK, ti«$ch, der Phtioiophie, vol. iv. pp. 
301 — 804, CorLK8TOjr*« Impury into the Po<trine$ of AVeessify and Pre- 
dentinatinn, pp. 6, 7, 4b, bO. 70, 85, 02, 136; Moetfxia^s A>cle>i«s4#c«l 

vol, i. p. 207, vol. li. p. %, NKAVUEit’a Ihst of the CAarcA, 
vol. iv, pp. 2S4, 3 hS— 301 , liiMhop of Lmcotn on TerfuUian^ 15}44» p. S23; 
Jfudyson on Huddhamy in Trunme of Astatic ."ociefy, vol. ii* p. 233. 
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tions of private life. Among the more advanced European 
thinkers there is, however, a growing opinion that both 
doctrines are wrong, or, at all events, that we have no 
sufficient evidence of their truth. And as this is a matter 
of great moment, it is impoirtant, before we proceed fur- 
tlier, to clear up as mueh of as the difficulties inherent 
in these subjects will enahiifr us to do. 

Whatever doubts may be thrown on the account which 
I havd given ot the pn*babh' origin of the idgas Of free 
will and predestination, there can, at all events, be ilQ dis- 
pute as to the foundation on which tlioso i<leas are how 
actually based. The theory of predestination founded 
on a theologual hjpotlieMs. tliat of free will on a meta- 
physical hypotliesis. riu‘ ad\oeates of the first proceed 
on a ‘^iyi})OSition for which, to say the least of itf they 
liave as yet brought forward no good ovideme. They 
require us to believe that the Author of ( reation. whose 
beneficence tliev at the same time willingly allow . has, 
notwithstaiubng His suprtmie goodness, made an arbitrary 
distinction b(‘tween the elect and the non -elect; that He 
has from all eternity, doomed to perdition millions ol cT('a- 
tures yet unborn, and whom His act alone can call into 
existence; and that He has done tliis, not in virtue of 
any principle of justice, but bv a mere stretch of despotic 
power. ^ This doctrine owes its auiliorit^ anioiig Pro- 
testants to the dark though powerful mind of CaHto: but 
in the early Church it was first s\stematicall> rnetliodized 
by Augustin, who appears to have borrowed it froai^ihe 


Even Ambrose, who never went *o Iaf an AuguRtm, stateK 
principle in its repulsive nakedness ‘ l>eu» qu<*B diguat vocat, 
vult religiosoa facU ’ Neakdsb, vol iv p ifST. Calvin dct lares 
God, in predestinating from all eternity one part of mankind to ever- 
lasting happiness, and another to endlosn misery, was led to make 
this distinction by no other motive than his own good pleasure and 
Irec will.’ Moshbim'b £ccles. Jitst., vol, ii p 103. see also p. JOO, 
and Cabwithkii’b Jitst. of the Church of England, vol i. p. 5.'>2. 

" On the Mamchaean origin of Augustin** opinions, compare Fott»«.. 
Eepnt dr VEyh$e, rob li. p. I7l, Paris, 1821 ; Tomlikk's Refutation of 
Ca^rtnirm, 1817, pp. 571 — 576, Southey’s Book rtf the Church 1824, vol. i 
pp. 301 302; Mattjek, limi. du Gnoeticieme, 1828, voi. i. p 225. How- 
ever, Baausobre (Biiioire de Bantcher, vol. it. pp. 33 — 40) seems to 
have proved a difference between the election of Augustin and that 
of Basil) des 
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Manicheans. ® At events, and putting aside its incom- 
patibility witk jOHitr ilotions which are BUf>posed to be 
fundamental/®, it in a scientific investigation, be re- 
gard(Hl as a barr^ hyj^othesis, because, being beyond the 
proviiu e of our knowledge^^w# hive no means of ascertain- 
ing either its truth or itr 

The other doctrine, has long been celebrated 

under thO» name of Free Wll, is connected with Arnunian- 
ism^ in reality rests on the metaphysical ^ogma of 

the ei^remaey of human coiuseiousne'^s Imitv man, it is 
aile^d^ feels and knows that he is a tree agent* nor can 
any sttbtleties of argument do awa\ with our conscious- 
ness of jms>(*ssing a free will Now the existence of 
tliis suioeme juri-'dictioii, whuh thus to set at dt'fiance 
all the ordinary methods ol reasonmir, iiiNoSes, tvo as- 
sumi>tions ot winch the first, though possibly true, has 
never been proved, and the other is unquestionably fahe. 
These assumptions ai , that there is an independent fa- 
culty called consciousnesh , and that the dictates of that 
faculty are infallible Hut, in the first jdace, it is by no 
means certain that < ons(iou^ness faculty: and some 

ot the ablest tbiiikei^ have been ot opinion that it is 


‘ On tho alHurthtv of ‘an onmipotont arbitrary Dciti . ' and on tbo 
incongruity wf such a < < mtnuation with xa*. . ito* 

CmvrOurn’H IntHif.t . }oJ i. pp 4r.», vol ui p. \!H, vwl iv 

p lie s>ts* aiiio > m Kam's >,»! m pp. I4l, Hi, and 

il* r Sttiru tu vol V p. upon ‘deu s^ottlichun Zwetk 

111 Aut^chung tl*‘8 lui'uschhc ht'ii Go«cItl»*chis ' 

“ Johnson «aid to lto»v%cll. ‘Sir, ««» know our vrjll is free, and 
there » an t«nU ou't ’ UoRV-Kia/s Lijttt vj Jvhnuin , edit Croilek , ls4‘', 
p. I'ot *I*a questiou Somnu*«-noua libre*’’ me parait au-dessoua de 
la (li*cu8«io« Kilo oht ri^Koluo par le udtuoignage de U conscience 
uttestaut que dans certains cas uouh pourrltms l^airc le contrftire de 
CO quo nous faieous ' C'oe»xi«, Hist, di? la ^ I, S^rie. vol i, 

pp VM^, r^l 'I>ic Frruhcit dea Mcnacheu, ala moraliachen Wcsciia, 
grtiudet »lch auf das sittliche Bewuastseyn/ TsafiCKWAirsf , 0’«cA. ii^r 
Fkilomopfa^ , vol v. p Inl That this la the only ground for believing 
in tho freedom t>f the will la »r> evident, that wc need not notice 
tho myatkal proof of Plulo (Kitte&'8 Anctent Phdoaophy^ vrol. iv 
p. 447), nor tho physical one of the liaailidian monads (BaAtraoBUE, 
Hut. do .W<»nfc4cc, vol. u. p 2.1> , atilt less the argument of Barde- 
sanes, who thought to demonatrato freedom by the variety of human 
customa! Mattrb, Hid «/« irHosttet^me , vol. i p 333, which should 
be compared with Bitroacu^s i^Ayaiofopie comme Scunce d'OtHtrvattofi, 
vol V p 50, Paria, 
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merely a state or condition of the vShocdd this 

turn out to be the case, the the ground; 

since, even if we admit that all felulties of the mind, 
when completely exercised, are eqUalli^^ccurate , no one 
will make the same claim for every condition into which 
the mind itself may be thrown. How^ever, waiv- 

ing this objection, we mayi^in the second jdace, reply, 
that even if consciousness is a faculty, we have the testi- 
mony of %11 histoi'} to prove its extreme fallibiMy. ^ All 

Mr. .lames Mill of Mtn<i ^ ml. i. pj) l7l, 

that conBciousnej-'S and belnf are the same, and that groat wflpw has 
arisen from calling ‘i onsoiousness a feeling distirut Iroui all Other 
feelings.’ Accttrdmg to Locke (/-.«<('/</ ovnrirtutvi Hutnnn rnderstanrl- 
ing ^ book ii chap i, Uort», \*>l. i. p. S*^), ‘coubciousncss is the per- 
ception of wliat passcb in a mans t wn niiud ' Urown \}’ht{o’<ophg v/ 
th( Mtnd , (17 CtS) domes tliat cons< lonsucss is a facultsi* Aid Sii 

W. Hamilton compl.aina of ‘Reid's degradation of < Musciousnc*** into 
a special facnlt\ ’ to H>nl's UcrAs pp -i.M, J''7, .t7,t M Cousin 

(Hid. la Pulo'' ph(>\ II St^nc, vol i p. 131; i'runouiucs consuoiiS' 
ness to be ‘phcnomt'ne coinplexe,’ and at p. V4. 'la ctaiddion m^ces- 
saire de I'lutelligcncc e'est la conscience ' wlule a still later v.nter 
(JOBEKi's y*"U' /-/ VhUo^opUy , v«d 1 . p, declares that wc 

have the consciousness of our consciousness — this is certain ' The 
stateincnt m Alciphroa,^ialogae vii (liEiiKKLEY's horlt, vol i pp 
OU-j, 5tH>) IS equally uneatistavtor^ and whal still lurther perplexis 
the question is the existmcc* of what is now reiogni«i.d as ‘i)oul)lc 
consciousness ’ See on this extraordinarv plienoinenou Klliotson s 
Fhgsiol’tgti , pp. 367 — 1I6*», Mayor . pp. I’.*'), l‘q>, 

Prichakd’s Treatise on hisamt'/. pp 4.>0, 4r>l ('ai.i‘ENi kb’s Huatan 
Physiology 1 p 279 

This requires explanation Con«cn»u8ues8 is mialliiile as to the 
fact of Its testimony, but fallible as to the tii> U. That we are con- 
scious of certain phenomena, is a proof that those phenomena exist 
m the mind, or are presented to it, but to say that this demonstrates 
the truth of the phenomena is to go a stop further , and not only 
offer a testimony, but also pass a judgment The moment wo do this, 
wc introduce the element of fallibility because consciousness and 
judgment put together cannot be always right, inasmuch as judgmtnt 
18 often wrong. 

The late Blanco White, a thinker of considerable subtlety, says 
‘The important distinction between lit<fi}ia< a ue esst fate and tiherta* 
a coac/ione, is seldom attended to Nothing whatever can /ores my 
Will every man is more or less conscious of that fact , but at the 
same time we are, or may be, equallv conscious that wo arc never 
decided without a motive.’ £t/e of B White, by Himself, 1 h 45, 
vol. ni. p. 90 But bow can a man be conscious that ‘nothing what- 
ever can force his will’? This is not consciousness, but judgment; i* 
IS a judgment of what may be , not a consciousness of what is. If 
there is any meaning in the word ‘consciousness,’ it must refer solely 
to the present, and can never include future contingencies as to uhat 
maj be nr can b*‘ 
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Uje gr^at stages thr^^ which ^ in the progress of civili- 
zation, the passed, have been 

characterized peculiarities or convic- 

tions, which havelp^peiT impress upon tlie religion, the 
philosophy, and the ihorahl' fhe age. Each of the^e 
convictions has been to onV^JfigSod a inattrT of faith, to 
another a matter for derisi^^l'^and each of them has, in 
ita own been as Ultimately boiuid uj) vtitli the minds 

of men^ become as mncb a part of their eod?.ciou8- 

nesB,!^ IS that opinion which we now tmm freedom Of 
the >jM |y Yet it is impossible that all these products of 
consirosness can be true, because many ot them tontra- 
dict ^ach other. I nless, therefore, in diffenmt ag( s there 
are different standards of truth, it is clear that the testi- 
mony «of«a man's consciou.<nehs is no prool of an^opimon 
being true; for if it were so, then two pr(»])ositions dia- 
metncally oppos(*d to each other might both be <ajualiy 
accurate. Besides this, another view may be drawn from 
th(* cmiimon oj)erations of ordinary life. Are we not in 
certain < ircumstances conscious of tlie exi^tome of spec- 
tros and j»hantoni»; and yet is it not, generally admitted 
that such beings have no existence at all? Should it be 
attenipt<Ml to refute this argument by saving that Mich 
coiiscioiiMiess is apparent and not real, then 1 a^k, \Miat 
IS It that judges between th<‘ con'.ciousne''S which 
genuine and that which spurious?*^ If this boasted 


'* A» Ilcrdi'r nnyit, ‘Wtii* Xtttiojj ihrem « HHlaiikenkrei8«‘ uu- 

tMitlK-hrhcli h.Hit . «i hdt jvih’ m«* )7i'<2acht (ulier lK*lt ea gar fur 

'(clKitiluh ’ n :u/ hfi fi ilrr vol. n r i;k» 

•' I’lalo wtt« atruck t'j tlo* extreme difficulty 'd finding a staudartl 
% the human mind ^hereh) we ina> te&t the truth or falsehood ol 
>“l>octral i»hci»umeiia and dreams And the on’> eonclui'iou to which 
thiB couiumniate thinker Cf>uld arrl%e, waf that wliatever appears 
true to the indhidual mind in true for him: which, however, is an 
evasion of the prohlein . not a aohition of it. .See the Xhetetetue, 
where Plato, aa usual, puts his own *|»«culaiion» into the mouth of 
tiocrate# Ho opens the question at the beginning of sec ay (Platonis 
Oprra. vol. in p. edit llekker, Loud. 

or'i-roO. /untai tviitvuuv t:* ttijii X9» t* i/~ 

t(i>^ XU dc. Those are the supposed sources of error, abut 

Socrates, after discussing Ihem, and entangling Tluatetus in a mace, 
sums up at tho end of sec. 45, p. 4,14. aArAr,? 45 : tt ip.'ji t, Igr, »i30r,»t;. 
See further, p. TtU, on the formation of erroneous judgments, and 
raspectiug the assertions made by many of the Greeks that Ttaua 
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faculty deceives us in some thii^| , hat secu^j^ have 
v^e that it will not deceive |f there is no 

security , the faculty is not If there is a 

security, then, whatever it ej^ence shows 

tlie necessity for some authority to which honsciousnesB 
is subordinate, and thtt| do^ away with that doctrine of 
the supremacy of conscidn^W which the advocates 
of free will aie compelled to construct tlie whole of their 
theory. Indeed, the uiicort^ify as to the existence of 
consciousness as an independent faculty, and the aianner 
in which that taciihy, if U exists, has contradicted^^;own 
suggestions . are two of the many reasons which hayl long 
since con\inced me that metaphysics will np\er be ^^ifldBed 
to a scieiKC by the orduiary method of (jb^orv injf iodi'* 
vidual minds; but that its study can onlv be seccdBsfttlly 
prosecuted b) tlie deductne application of laws which 
must be di^c()^e^ed lii>toncalIy, that is to say, which must 
be e^ol^ed by an examination of the whole of ibose \ast 
phenomena which tlie long course of human affairs pre- 
sents to uiir Mew' 

Fortunalel) , howoer, for the object of this work, the 
belietor in the })Ossibility of a science of histor}' is not 
called upon to hold either the doctrine of predestined 
events, or that of freedom of the will;“' and the only 


-rajia and raaot Ooco- compare Cri>wuuiii, vol. iii. 

p 37il, >ol, IV p. lift. For pliyaiologxcal coiisidcraltoiiP eenoeriang 
the preservation of coiisciouauese in dieuuiH and lu insanity see 
Hbousbais, fljcamcfi d*’i IhKtriMs Medtcafn, vol. i. p. 40i>, ins ( nur $ 
de Vhrenolo'ju, p 4^, Esi^vtBOn, vol i p 97, vol n. 

p. 79C>, Simon’s Patholoffy ^ p. 204, Holi-amj’s MkIu'ciI Suten ^ p 434 ; 
Henle, Anatomic vol. *i. p 2-‘<7, UtranACH , Ttaiie Ue /7ip» 

aio/oyiff, vol v p 223 .Sec, too, the passages m I'eiiuemuun wlncb 
connect this difficulty with the theory of ropregeutation {hesctitchte 
df'r Philoiophie, vol. i. p. .357, vol li. pp. US, 152, vol. in. p. 40t‘, vol. iw, 
p 4lH); and tlie attempt of Berkeley (If'or/f, vol. i. pp. 23. 101, l7(i) 
to turn it into a defence of his own system , on the ground that our 
beliefr respecting the external world may be a« false when we are 
awake as when we dream. The solution offered by the Stoics is 
merely a verbal and unproved distinction: iiaftfiei xel 

cavtaaffca f/iv yap ejti 66xr,7i; 5'cr#oia; oTa yivt'oti xotra too; 

Si iari xOzwyti «v a^A'jituJi;^ w: o 

Xposir-o; tt Ti^ SyuiScxaTig ntpi rV/?,; V',,i7Ta7ai. J.aer\ de Vtttt 

Phtlos. lib. vii, segzn. 50, vol, i, p. 325. 

Meaning by free will, a cause of action residing in the mind, 
and exerting itself independently of motives. If any one says that 
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positioR^ which, in this stage of the irupiiry, I shall ex- 
pect him to foUowinfi; That when we 

I)orform an S^jrPiHbrm it in (onscqueiice of some 

motive or ^Itl Itfaose motives are the results of 

some antecwllliits; an4 Hiat, thoYcfero, if we were ac- 
quaintcil with the wl^ole Ifl4te< edfuits, ami with ail 

the laws of tlieir movrnient(|l;f'^%e eouhl with unerring cer- 
tainty predict the whole of their immediati' rf‘suUs I'his, 
unless. 1 «m greatly mistaken, is the Mew winch •must be 
ludd by every man whose mind is uuhiasc'd h\ system, 
and .who forms Ills opinions accc»rdiii^^ to thc» evidence^ 
actually Ix torc' hiinJ' for ex.iin|de. 1 am intimately 
acquamtc'd with the chaiactcu <d an> ixt^cui, I can fre- 
quently tcdl how he will act uiuIct ^omr ^riMui c ircum- 
stance*, •^Imuld I fail in this prediction. I must^a-crihe 
m\ error not to the arhitraiy and capricious trerdoni ot 
hts will, not to aiiv "iiperuatural joe-airancrc nicoU , tor of 
iKMihcu ot lliese thni;^ ha\e w»* thc' ^hirhic“-t proot . hut 
1 imi^t hc' content to ^uppo-c‘ cMther that I liad bec'n rnis- 
intornied to vonn' of tJo* t iic um’'tiUi(‘e'' in which In* 
wa^ platc el. cii' v\>v that I had not ^uftic ioiitl\ studn-d the 
(i!dinii\ opeiaticms ot hi> mind It, how<‘\ei , I were 
< ipahle ol cimic'H reaNCuiiiiisM and il, at the* 'iume time. I 
had a loipjdc'te kiiowiedjre h(»th ot hi^ ch^ju*'»ition and ol 
all the' c'Neiits h\ whicli lic' wa^ surrounded, i ‘-heiild he 


\\i> Ki\o t!iih <0 a< ijiJij with'-iit hue tliai oi tlu^ practi 

. 'll <«f t! ' 5t<<,\«r s\c an* al»a>« tfujJi >1 h\ in>,!i\es C'iCIkt 

i .)!' I'.n** «M toiiH jf anv »^iu* s thi** in asHTis a, harrtn 

j" ’ll . ^A)l!(h lioi'-s ii(}t jntt*rf<'rt‘ wah iu% anti whuli tiia\ 

<11 »n>n. uci h( t'-iir*, hut whetb inowl af<Mjr<'iiIv nn <•! «• lrj>i c\t'r >i': 

(■ Mt I .'"ao I Ml !<! U\ UtU 

' i'll. it it* .iiir.nnuf^ I*' tl'i' phi < tuli m o j i 1 ti chr 

niuh I '•UiiuliiiM , ami t stmi tciMl h\ th*t nrUinarx hii,ic with wImcIi tl ‘0 
11 lull r>itaiia Mi« Mj I ■ HM rh.iut Hut Kant ha- ina’h> a uu>'-t rumai k,*hi(» 
.it!(«mpt to a\ I I'l till' tical coriKoijuf'm us ot thi*', h> that 

jti't'loni, hiiu.^ au ulia iiroiiucuol tho ti'a^^on . inuHt bo rofoTied to 
tr lUK oinlont.il I iw8 ot tin uut-tou, that i- to laws w hii b .ire remo\ rh 
lr"Ui tio' ib'inain of o\pon**ntc. .uni ( anuot be \onhfHl hy ubserv.ition 
In rt'ifanl, bowoM r, to Hm' Mcientifle oom*<tptiou9 of the uiuiersUttiUing 
(as Ui-tinifUtHbc'd from thc' KiaX' ii) he full} a.imits me existence o 
a ^eL•e^su> «lcHtrurl»\e of Libert% In Note A. at the eml ol tUi- 

chapti r, 1 hIiuII put togt-ther the ino«t iniporuiit passages m wiiicls 
Kant unfolds thi8 vn w 


HCt Kir I 
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able to foresee the line of conduct which , in consequence 
of those events, he would adopts*® 

Rejecting, then, the metaphyseal dogma of free will, 
and the theological dogma of pi^destined events,** we are 
driven to the conclusion that the actions of men, being 
determined solely by their antecedents, must have a char- 
acter of uniformity, that is to say, must, under precisely 
the SPTi^ie circumstances, aii^ays issue in precisely the 
same results. And as ail antecedents are cither in the 
mind or out of it, ^\e clearly see that all the vaiiations in 
the results, in other words, all the changes of which his- 
tory is full, all the vicissitudes of the human race, their 
l)rogress or their decay, their liappiness or their miser)', 
must be the fruit of a double action; an action of exter- 
nal phrtiomena upon the mind, and another action •of the 
mind upon the phenomena. 

These arc the materials out of whicli a ])hilosoj)h3C 
histor)* can alone he constructed. On the one band, we 

This 18 , of courfe, an hypotlietical case, merely given as an 
itluatration. We never can know the whole of any maiCn AnteceiientB, 
or even the whole of our own, but U Is certain that the m-arer wo 
approach to a complete knowledge of the antecedent, the mure likt ly 
we shall be to predict the consequent 

* ‘ The doctnne of providential mterferenco i8 hounil itp with that 
of predestination, because the Deitj , foreseeing all thing|, miiit haio 
foreseen His own intention tr» interfere To dfn> tins foresight, i» 
to limit the omniscience of God Those, thciefore, who hold that, m 
particular cases, a special providence interrupts the t,rdinar\ course 
of events, must also hold that in each case tiie interruption had been 
predestined, otherwise they impeach one of the Divine attributes. 
For, as Thomas A<|uma8 puts it (NuAWnEK's liisforn of the Churrh. 
vol Till. p. iTtU, ‘knowledge, as knowledge, does not imply, imleed, 
causality, but in 80 far as it is ,4 Knowledge belonging to the artist 
who forms, it stands m the relation of causality to that which u j^ro- 
duced by his art ’ 

The same argument is stated by Alciphron, though not quite so 
conclusively, l>taloi/ui' vii sec 20 in Bkkkeley B Honlji. vol i. p. 515. 
and as to the impossibility of Omniscience having now knowledge or 
an afterthought, see Hitchcock’b Geolog>j, 1^51, pp. 2<i7, 

^28, an ingenious work, but one which loaves all the real difficulties 
untouched. Compare Kitter’s Nist. of Ancient. P/nlot. vol. iv. pp 
3i6, 327, with TBinrEiiA5», Gesch der Phtlos. vol. vi. pp i:»i, 342~.345, 
vol IX. pp. 81— S4, Tol. xi. p. 178, and in particular, the question 
raised (vol. viii. p, 242), ‘Ob das Vorherwissen Gottes die Ursache der 
kttnftigen Dinge aey, Oder mcht ’ It was to meet all this, that some 
asserted the eternity of matter, and others the existence of two ori- 
ginal principles, one good and one evil Beaubobui, Htstoxre de Mu - 
nichee, vol. ii. pp 145, 14G, 252, 33G 
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have the human mi»4 obeying the laws of its o^-e:d8t- 
cnce, and, when un^iparl^ed by external agents, 
ing itself accordling^, conditions of its organization. 

On the other hand, Ive h^ what is called Nature, obey- 
ing likewise its laws; but mcessantly coming into contact 
wuth the minds of men, excithig their passions, stimulat- 
ing theii* intellect, and therefore giving to their actions 
a direction which they would not have taken withgjit such 
distudMmee. Thus we have man mo<lifying nature, and 
natttmyjDtedifying man; while out of this reciprocal modi- 
hcati% all events must necessarily spring. 

The pro])lem immediately before us, is to ascertain the 
method of discovering the laws of this double modification: 
and this, as we shall presently see, leads us into a pre- 
liminai^' itiquiry as to which of the two modifications is 
the more important; that is to say, whether the thoughts 
and d<‘hires of men are more influenced by physical ])he- 
noiiKuia, or whether the physical i>henoraena are more 
intluenced by them. For it is evident that whichever class 
IS tlie more active, vhould if possible be studied before 
the other, and tins, partly because its results will be more 
prominent, and therefore more easy to obsene; and partly 
because by first gem raliziiig the laws of the greater pov^er 
we sliall leave a smaller residue of unexplained huts than 
if we had begun i>y generalizing the lavs of the lesser 
power. Ihit, before entering into this examination, it will 
be cunveiuent to state some of the most decisive proofs 
we now jmssess ol the regularity with which mental phe- 
nomena succeed ea< h other. By this means the preceding 
views will he considerably strengthened; and we shall, at 
the saiue time, be able to see what those resources are 
which have becnaheady employed in elucidating this great 
subject. 

That the results actually effected are extremely valu- 
able, is evident, not only from the wide surface which the 
generalizations cover, but also from the extraordinary 
juecaiitions with which they have been made. For while 
moat moral inquirit‘s have depended on some theological 
or metaphysical hvpothesis, the investigations to which 1 
allude are exclusively inductive; thev are based on col- 
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lectioBS of almost iimumerable facts, extending over many 
counttiob, thrown into th^ clearftitt of all forms, tlie form 
of aritlimetieal tables; and they have been put 

together by men who^ being wr the most part mere go\- 
eniment officials,-'^ had no particular theory to maintain, 
and no inteu st la distorting the truth of the reports they 
were diieeted to nuike. 

TH mo&t eomiuehiiisive inferences respecting the ac- 
tions of men, which are admititnl by all jiarties aa in(U>n- 
testaWe truths, are <1( rived from this or fro]il*a&|^gous 
sources; they rest on statistical evidence, anil ex- 
pressed in mathematical lanmiage. Aiul whoexer. is aware 
of h(»\v iiiiuh has been discovered by this single method, 
must not only lecogriue the uniformity with which mental 
phcno/heiia succeed each other, hut must, 1 ^hidk, feel 
sanguim that still more important (li^ci>\ cries will be mad<\ 
so soon Us tiiere are brought into jilav tiiost* other powtu- 
lul resources whiili I'ven the pre-ent state ot knowh'dg** 
will abundantly supph. Witboiit. bowevtr. antuipating 
tuture inquiries, wo aie, tor the moment. i>iil\ vomnned 
with those proofs ot the existence ol a imitonnuv in hu- 
man atiuii's whuh atatistuiaiis lhi\t‘ been the lu-vi tt» bring 
iorwaid. 

The actions ot nun are bv an ra.s\ and (damns di- 
vision soparatiil into twe classes, tin virtmais and the 
vicious; and tliese chissi's an* conclaim* , and when 
put together lomposc the total ot our moral lomiuit, it 
follows that whatever increases the one, will in a n latne 
point of view dimmish tin* (aher; rn tluit it we lau m 
any period deteit a uiniormity and a method in the vuts 
of a, people, theie must be a « oneqtonding reguiarit v ju 
their virtues; or if we tould ]»jo\e a regularit) in their 
virtues, we should nec(‘Nsanly inter an (‘tjual regularity m 
their vices; the two sets ot uttioiL-^ being, according to 
the terms of the division, merely supjilemenlarv to each 
other.21 Or, to express this proposition in another way, 

Dtp AC, 2 'rait>‘ dl*> pj,. 7;,^ 14 h[. 

Some mornbatg liitv© abo eBtiibliHheU a tmrd c]a«e of actioti* 
which they eall indifferent, as brion^owg neither to virtue nor to iivc 
and hence there arose the famous doctrine of probabiJity, aet up bj 
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it is evideait that if it can be domonst rated that the bad 
actions of men ^ : inj^bcdience to the chai3|^s in tifh 
snrrounding society) be obliged to infer thaf 'HpBjr 

good actions, pit were, the residne of^^r 

bad oncer vary in the sanwi inanner; and we shall be forced 
to the further conelasion, thast^ finch variations are the 
regult of large and general which, working upon 

the aggregate of society, must produ<je certain consequences, 
withq|it l^{|gftrd '‘to the volition of those particulat^en of 
sodety is Composed- 
'S!^ is flic regofarity we expect to find, if the actions 
of ate governed' by the state of the society in which 
tliey occur; while, on the oUier hand, if we can find no 
such regularity, we may liclieve that their actions depend 
on capricious and personal principle peculiar to 

each tnjBifcs free will or the like. It becomes, tUerefore, 
in the mB^hest degree important to ascertain whether or 
not there exists a regularity in the entire moral conduct 
of a given society; and this is precisely one of those 
guostions for the decision of which statistics supply us 
wfth materials of immense value. 

For, (he main object of legislation being to protect the 
innocent against the gtiilty, it nalurally followed that 
European governments, so soon as they became aware of 
the imjiortance of statistics, should begin to collect evi- 
dence resp(?cting the crimes they were exjiected to punish, 
rhis evidence has gone on accumulating, until it now 
forms of itself a large body of literature, rontaiuing , with 
the rommentarieb connected with it, an immense array 
of facts , so carefully compiled , and so well and clearly 
digested, that more may be learned from it respecting 

ir<>reral etnih^ ot Jtomnh emnuitUy and hoily attacketl by Pascal. But 
thif, if we put aside lU wont f<*atar«, naiwelj practical bcaringa, 
is merely a question of defioitlop, inaemuch a« every indifferent act 
must lean on the tide oiiher of evil or of good, and may therefor* be 
referred to the cateRorj* to which it iucUnM * and certainly Ofery 
utcreaae of vice dimintthe* virtue relatireiy , though not always abso- 
lutely Among the Greek philosophers there was a schism on this 
point. tpicTtfi ti 7jT')t<; (i. e. the Stoics) apsTi^c *«l 

vTiiiwc Tiu/ r»pir:9TT,-ix«»v *«( «axia; sivot ktldsttuv *rfjv 

rn»eitoKy, V larrt. dt rios rhihiophoru»t t Uh. ail. shgtn. 157, 

veil. I p 44.^, 
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the moral nature of Man than can be gathered from all 
the accumulated experience of precedhig ages.*^ But 
as it will be impossible in this I^i^roduction to give any- 
thing like a complete statement of ^90 inferences which 
in the actual state of statistics, we are authorized to draw, 
I shall content myself with exaihining two or three of 
the most important . and pointing out the connexion be- 
tween them. 

Of alj offences , it might well be supposed that the 
crime of murder is one of the most arbitrary and i#e- 
gular. For when we consider that this, though g^tierally 
the crowning act of a Jk)ng career of vice, is oftoh the 
immediate result of seems a sudden impulse; that 

when premeditated ^ ItP" committal , even with the least 
chance of impunity, requires a rare combination of Ih- 
voiirablef circumstances for which the criinina|ij^fi fre- 
quently wait ; that he has thus to bide his time, ftd look 
for opportunities he cannot control ; that when the time 
has come, his heart may fail him: that the question whe- 
ther or not he shall commit the crime may depend on a 
balance of conflicting motives , such as fear of the law , a 
dread of the penalties hold out by religion, the prickings 
of his own conscience, the apprehension of future remorse, 
the love of gain, jealousy, revenge, desperation; — wht*ii 
we put all these things together, there arises sin h a com- 
plication of causes, that we might reasonably despair of 
detecting any order or method in the result of those subtle 
and shifting agencies by which murder is either caused 
or prevented. But now , how stands the fact^^ The fact 

^ I 8»y thi« advisedly and whoever has exanuoed Uiesc subjects 
mast be aware of the way in which wnter^ <>« morals repeat the com- 
monplace and hackneyed notions of their predect'ssors ; so that a man, 
after reading everything that has been written on mora] conduct and 
moral phiioeophy, will find himself nearly as much in the dark as 
when his studies first began. The most accurate investigators of the 
human mind have hitherto been the poets, particularly Homer an^l 
Shakespeare; but these extraordinary observers mainly occupied them- 
selves with the eoncrefe phenomena of life; and if they analysed, as 
they probably did, they have concealed the steps of the process, so 
that now we can only verify their conclusions einpirioally The great 
advance made by the atatisticiaas consists in applying to these in- 
quiries the doctrine of averages, which nqone thought of doing before 
the eighteenth century. 
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is, that murd^^ is committed with as much regularity 
and bears as a relatiou to certain known chrcitm- 

stances, as do Jl^wenis the tides, and th^.r<>ta- 
tions of the seafiOM who has spent hit. life 

in collecting a^d ji^todiaing ^e statistics of different 
couotrief, states, aathejj^snit of hie laborious researches, 
that, /in everythhlg which concerns crime, the same 
numhw re-occur with a constant which cannot be mis- 
take^i aist that this is the case even with those crimes 
whiC^ieim, quite independent of human foresigftT, such, 
for as murders, which are generally commtited 

after Quarrels arising from circumstances apparently ca- 
sual. JJcvertheiess, we know from experience that every 
year ^ there not only take place nearlv the same number 
of nmplers, but that even the instruments b> vMch they 
are teonufiitted are employed in the same proportion/ 
This was the language used in 1835 by confessedly the 
tirst statistician in Europe, and every subsequent investi- 
gation has confirmed its accuracy. For later inquiries 
have asi ertained the *extraordinar> fact . that the uniform 
reproiluction of crime in more clearly marked, and more 
capable of being predicted, than are the physical laws 
connecit d with the disease and destruction of our bodies. 
Thus, for instance, the number of persons accused of crime 
in France between 18*20 and 1844 was, by a singular co- 
incklence, about equal to the male deaths which took place 
in Paris during the same period, the difference being that 
the fiuctuations in the amount of crime wore actually 
smaUer than the fiuctuations in the mortality; while a 
similar regularity ii’as observed in each separate offence. 


'• *lHxif tout c<» qul »e rapvorto nux crime*, le* mOnm noinbr<»* 
» reprodaiscut avec oue couttunce telle, qa'il eertit impo««ible de 
^ tn^coottaUre, mtlme pour ceux de» crimet qui teiubleniient dert^ir 
J^pper le pluf k toute pfdWeion humaine, tele que lee meurtree, 
pmequ'ile •« commettent , ea k la suite de rixes qui naietent 

sans motifs, ct dans les cirComtancet^ eu appareace, let plus fortnites. 
rspendeof Texp^irience prdtiire que nou teulement Ics meurtree tout 
anuuellement k pea pr^s eu m^me uombrs, mais eucore que let lu> 
strumene q\ii serveut k let oommiilira tout employ 4s dans lot m^mes 
proportions.’ (luetHft $ur Paris, 1835, tol. i. p. 7; too also 

toL U. pp, 164, 247 
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all of which obeyed the same law of unilonn and periodi- 
cal repetition, 

This, in(!(eed| tpi^ar strang^t.io those who believe 
that human actions def^d moie the peenMaritieB of 
each iiidividnid than m the g<^eial state of society. But 
another circumstence remains behind still morO striking. 
Among pnbik and registered crinms there is none winch 
seems so completely dependent on the individual as ioibidc. 
Attempts to murder or to rob may be, and are, 

successfully resisted; baffied somotimeg by iM^pirty 
attacked, sometimes by the ofticers of jastioe«fAV||it an 
attempt to commit suicide is much less liable tb ^l^er- 
ruption. The man who is determined to kill himself, is 
not prevented at the last moment by the strug|||i of an 
enemy; and as he can easily guard against Uie interferohee 
of the tiivil power,*® his act becomes as it werc^ isbiated ; 
it is cut off from foreign disturbances, and seems more 

‘Thus m twenty years’ obsenrations. tbtf number of persf.n* ac- 
cused of various crimes iti France, ami /eguterefl umlcr th<*ir re- 
•pe<]#ve ages, scarcely varies at any ago from year to year, comparing 
the |are|>oriion per cent, under each age with the totals. The number 
of persons accused in all Fr^ce. in the years 1S26 to 1«44, Has ab«»ut 
equal to the deaths of miu^ regisLered in Paris, but singularly 
the former results are more regular than the latter, notwith- 
Btauduig the accidental causes which might affect them, — notwith- 
standing even a revolution in Paris, nhlch convulsed society and 
brought in a new dynasty ’ Brown on the Unfjorm Action of the Homan 
Willy in The Assurance Hugasmey no. viU., July 1852, pp. 

That the variations in enme are less than those of unoitality, is also 
nodded in StaHstlqut Morale, pp IS, 34, In ifemoire-, t/f tAcadtmte 
de vol. xxi., Bruxelles, 1S4$, 4to. 

•• The folly of lawgivers thinking that by their enactments they 
can dimiiijfh suicide, is exposed by M. C. Comte in Ins Trait r de 
Lfptslation, vol. i. p. 486 See also some goad remarks by JefTerson, 
in his observations on criminal law in Appendix to Jrjfrrson » Memon 
b\) Randolphy vol. 1. pp. 126, 127. Heber {Journey through India, vol i. 
pp, 389, 39(0 found that the English Govern luont had vainly attempted 
to check the suicides frequently committed at Benam by drowning^:'^ 
and in our country the interference of legisiktora ia met by the 
jury of jurors, since, as Bentham says, Bnglish juries do not hosit«te 
to violate their oaths by declaring thb auicide to be non compos 
Pnnapies of Penal LaWy in BsHUunai^ Worke^ edit. Bowring 1 M 3 , 
vol. i. pp. 479, 4»0. In j^eggrd to tiie determination of the individual, 
and the impossibility of baOUng bis intention, there are eaeet re- 
corded df persons igho, being d^ved of the ordinary means of de- 
struction, put an end to life, by holding their breath, whtte otbeis 
effected their purpose by turahig back the tongue so as to ox^nd© 
air from the larynx, Elliotsok’s Human Physiology, pp 491, 492. 
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clearly the psoduet of his own volition than any other 
offence could We may id«o a4d that, unlike 

crimes in by the instigation 

of confederates f being goaded into it 

by thfehr e^ompil^iKl) l^tinii^enc^d by one great class 
of rxtenM as^ciotionp which might hamper what is 
teraie^ the freedom will. It may, therefore, very 

naH^liPj bo Ihoogbt iSapraciicable to refer suicide to 
or to detect anything like regularjjy in an 
is so eccentaric , so solitary , so impossible 
bf legislation, and which the most vigUant 
poiior^an do nothing to dintinish. There is i^so another 
ohiaiglo that impedes our view: this is, that even the 
bes|%"4!|^|pnce re‘'pe( ting suicide must always be very im- 
perfect In cases of drowning, for example, deaths are 
iiable to* be returned as suicides which are aaaidental; 
while, on the other hand, some are called accidental whicli 
are voluntary.^* Thus it is, that self-murder seems to be 
not only capricious and nncontrollabb* , but also very ob- 
s<’ure ill regard to proof; so that on all these grounds it 
inigiit be riMsonable to despair of ever tracing it to those 
general causes by which it is produced. 

These being the peculiarities of this singular* crime, 
It is surely an astonishing fact, that all the evidraoce we 
pfifesess respecting it points to one great conclusion, and 
can leave no doubt on our minds that suicide is merely 
tlie product of the general condition of society, and that 
the individual felon only carries into effect what is a ne- 
cessary consequence of preceding circumstances,®^ In a 

Thu ml*o appluii to other CM«fi betides those of drowtiiag See 
Taylor's Jurixprud^nc* . tS46. i>p. ,Sh7, SS7 ; and on the diffi- 

culty of alwRjt distinguishing a real suicide from an appRirent one. 
see EsquiKOL, Jdalaiite» vul. i, p. From a thitd to a 

half of all tuiotdes arc by drowning Conn>are DnrAU, Traitt W#* 
Stati>%tfqu« ^ p. 804; Wrxfinow*« of 1H40, p. 277, 

Qurtrlkt. SfattMHquat p. £6. Rut amons these, man 7 are no 

doubt involuntary ; and U is eeitaln that popular opinion srrossly ex- 
the length of tiip* daring wtiieh it it possible to remnin 
under water. Bnon lie's •'^nrperp, iSte, pp, W—SJ. 

*Toat semble depent^ d* diMtsos ddtemtln^es, Ainvl, none 
hronvons annuellement h |N|«i,^pris le iatme nombrs de snlcid^, non- 
tstdement en g^nAral, mais encore ea Isisant la distinction i|lMi sexes, 
celle des Ages , on ni4rae celle des instrumeuts employAs ponr te dA- 
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given state of society, a certain number of persons must 
put an end wn life. This fs the geueral law; 

and this spedif^^ue^to as to who Bhall commit the 
crime &peii^: ^’^:eouihB^ npon special laws; which, how- 
ever, in their lotol action, musVohey the large ^>cial law 
to which they are aH subordinate. And the power of 
the larger law is so irresistible, that neither the love of 
life nor the fear of another world can avidi a^^fth^ag 
toward^ even checking its operation. The catts<»"^f 
remarkable regularity I shall hereafter examian; Ibfflt the 
existence of the regularity is familiar to whoever |l cim- 
versant with moral statistics. In the different dj^iniheies 
for which we have returns, we find year by year the name 
proportion of persons putting an end to their onpi e|tist- 
ence; so that, after making allowauce lor the impt^ldhty 
of collecting complete evidence, we are able to pWdict, 
vkithin a very small limit of error, the number of volun- 
tary deaths for each ensuing period ; supposing, of course, 
that the social circumstances do not undergo any marked 
change. Even in London, notwithstanding the vicissi- 
tudes incidental to the largest and most luxurious capital 
in the world, we find a regularity greater than could be 
expected by the most sanguine believer in social laws; 
since political excitement, mercantile excitement, and the 
misery produced by the dearness of food, are all causes of 
suicide, and are all constantly varying. Nevertheless, 
in this vast metropolis, about 240 persons every year 
maiM,e away with themselves ; the annual suicides oscil- 
lating, from the pressure of temporary causes, between 
2G6, the highest, and 213, the lowest. In 1846, which 
was the great year of excitement caused by the railway 
panic, the suicides in London were 266; in 1847 began 


tniire. Vne aiin4e reproduifc si Sii^lemeixt les chil&M de PajmAe (Itii 
a pr^c4d6, qn’on pent prdrolr ce qui doit arrivor dans Tannifte qiU va 
suivre.* Qubtj(X«sv, iforo^, 1848, p, 85, aee alto p. 40. 

On the cames of snl^et^ §00 Tratf^ de Phy$tolOffie, 

vol. y. pp. 476— «i7S; apd Fo&av’i CUmaU and ite Endemic tr^duencfi, 
p. The lateat reaea^chee Casper conftrai tho statenteot of 

earlier statistieianiv : thet snioMs is nu^ Iseqttent among ProtestanPi 
than among OathoUc*. CAll|fRA«. DenkwHrdighetUn tur medmt^upH^tm 
dtatiiiik, Berlin, 1846, p. 18«, 
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a slight improvement, ami they fell to 256; in 1848 they 
were 247; in they were 218; ai^ in they 
were 229 , p ‘ 

Sneh is 801 ^ ', an^ only somcj'^f th^i^iiFidence we now 
possess tespecting XYt» re^larity wHh wMdb, in the same 
state of society, the sajii^' crimes are necessarily repro- 
(laced. To appreciate the ftill force of this evidenc^e, we 
moBl |emM>er that it is not an arbitrary selection of 
par^esw ^ generalizc(l from ex* 

haofi^W glil^iemeitt of crimhiai statistics^ consisting of many 
i]^lh^%5haervation8, extending over countries in dif^* 
e# giSfides of cirillzation, with different laws, difterent 
diiferent morals, different habits. If we add to 
Jftis, that these statistics have been collected by persoi^ 
speedily employed lor that purpose, with every means of 
arrivUil the truth, and with no interest to deceive, it 
surely must be admitted that the eiistence of crime accord- 
ing to a fixed and unifonn scheme, is a fact more clearly 
attested than any other in the moral history of maa We 
have hero parallel chains of evidence formed with extreme 
care, under the most different circumstances, and all pointizig 
in the same direction ; all of them forcing us to the con- 
clusion, that the offences of men are the result not so mudi 
of the vices of the individual ofl’ender as of the state of 
society into which that individual is thrown.’^ This is an 
inferena' resting on broad and tangible proofs acoessihle 
to all the world; and as such cannot be overturned, or 
oven impeached, by any of those hypotheses with which 
metaphysicians and theologians have hitherto perplexed 
the study of past events. 

Those readers who are acquainted with the manner in 


See the tables in tlie A^turance Magatin^^ no, iv. p. 300, no. ▼. 
p. 34 , no. viii. p. 330. Those arc the only completo consecutive returns 
of Ijondon suicides yet published; those issued by the police being 
imperfect. Anturance MAgastntt no. v, p. 33. From inquiries mede 
for me at the General Regleler Olfied, in January 1H:>6, 1 learnt that 
there was an intention of contpleting the yearly returns, but I do not 
know if this has since been dene. 

*X,*expdrienoe ddmontre en effete aveo ioute T^ridenoe possible, 
cette opinion , qui pourM pettbler paltdoxale an prtsid«t ahotd , que 
c'^ qui pr^parf le anane, ^ fe* ^ coupaUe n'«it Pi»stru^ 

m 0 nt qui Vtxecutn.' Qubtxlht tur VSommt* vol. U. p. 3S3. 
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which in the physical worUl the operations of the laws of 
nature ate con#ahtJy disturbed, will expect to find in the 
moral ^rld distq^liiices equally active. Such abettations 
proceed, in hblh stances, from minor laws, which at par- 
ticular points meet the larger laws, and thus altti^ their 
normal action. Of this, the science of mechanics affords 
a good example in the instance of that beautiful theory 
called the parallelogram of forces; according to the 

forces are to each other ih the same proportion ait is the 
diagonal of their res|)ective piralkdograms.** is a 

law pregnant with great resnlts: it is connected with those 
important mechanical resources, the composition and reso- 
lution of forces; and no one acquainted with the evidence^ 
on which it stands, ever thought of questioning its truth. ' 
But the moment we avail ourselves of it for pr^tical 
purposed, we find that in its action it is ^\arj)e(f by other 
laws, such as those concerning the friction of air, and the 
different density of the bodies on which we operate, arising 
from their chemical composition, or. as some suppose, from 
their iitomic arrangement. Perturbations being thus let in, 
the pure and simple action of the mechanical law' disap* 
pears. Still, and although the results of the law are in- 
cessantly disturbed, the law itself remains intact,^- Just 
in the same way, the great social law, that the moral 

diaigonal always giving the renultant when each side repre- 
sents n Xorce; and if we look on the resmltani as a compound force, 
a oomiMirisoii of diagonals becomes a cotiipaHson of compounds. 

^ A law df nature being merely a generaliration of relations, and 
havtag no eaistenee except in the mind, is essentially iatangible, and 
therefore, however small the law may be, it can never admit of ex- 
ceptions, though its operation may adroit of innumerable exceptions. 
Hence, as Bugald Stewart {PhUo^tophy o/ the Mtnd^ vol il. p 211) 
rightly wy«, we ©an only refer to the laws of nature ‘by a sort of 
figure or metaphor,’ This is constantly lost sight of e%en by authors 
of repute; soroa of whom speak of laws as if they were causes, and 
therefore liable to interruption by larger causes; while other writers 
pronounce them to be ‘delegated agencies' from tbe J>eity- Compare 
rROTTT’s Brtdgewiiter TreatUe, pp. JIM, 435, SAnuKft’s lau> ey 
Population, vol. li, p. 07; StlV^DACS^hl vol. i. p 160 Mr. 

Paget, in his able work^ iUeeturer on ^ vol, *• F vob 1*- 

p .542, with tdtidh greater accuracy eatls sucii cases ‘apparent ex- 
ceptions’ to laws; blpa W<at|d be be«% sa*^y, ‘exception* to the 
operatione oT lawi,*v ^e eht^esu clearty ' proyaa that Mr Paget dis- 
tinctly apprehends the but a iUeration of this kind 

would prevent confusion ih the minds 6t ordinary readers. 
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actions of men are the i>rQduct nut of their voUtion, hut 
of their aut(‘cedeiits^^ is itself liable ^^4i^uri>ance8 which 
trottbjie its oijelnioji-without affectin|Jfc truth. And this 
is qAe 8u||gjei|t t<» explain those slight tariations which 
we hud fro& to year in th(*^ total amount of crime 
gijtoducedi^hy ttie same country. Indeed, looking at the 
fact moral world is iar more abundant lu niatc- 

riato tJhp jihysical world, tho only ground for astonish- 
these variations should uni he gvei^‘r ; and 
irom ^^^Ctr^umstance that the discrepancies are so t riding. 
We some idea of the prodigious energy of tbo^e 

vasyfl&l laws, wliich, though consiaiitly iiiternipted, seem 
o\ir e\erv ohstfcle, and which, when <*.\amiued 
lljnH^id oi Luge iiunibi^s, scarceK undergo ain sensible 
perturbation. ^ 

Nor ih It meielv the enmes hf men which are marked 
h\ thin umlonmty of sto[Ucncc. K\tn the number ol 
marriages aiimialiy tuntiactcd, i> dtteo’iniued, not by the 
temper and <d individuaLs, but by large general 

tacts. o\er which individuals can exercise no authority. 
It Is now known that marriages bear a tix(‘d and definite 
relation lu the price of coni;*< and m England the expe- 

Mr na«>«un, in l m/.> .sv<ti0%0 a f^r <Viw nit Kn^fan i 

'tn<i in ihf of tfnf St^t*tUc<ii vol ii 

pp. 3 lu -Jto, "iivi, p 5 j;, Nt* j;rcaO*r tlroof c»n b<» s^iveu ol iho pofc- 
Mlnliiy of arriving at rortuiu ’lustauta ^itU ri*<{iira to crime, than 
i iAi t whnU apptiari* in thv t. ioivnujif table, that the varia' 

u n v> lijob has takvu plait* C umt; the laM tlnee yiiartf, lii the pro ' 

]. 1 Ill'll ot any das** « t ormnuii!** at tlio i»nnu* pv‘ri>>ii «f life, ha« not 

a half per c> nt * See /*' ^ or /Vm/i'A /*^) 

I'll'*, Irtii'U', >>i ,SfO. 3 iniloMi, ail wnt«rj? \’ibo ha\t» oxamiuea 

tnu vvidvuae are foict'J to uJiim Ihia joKulanty , howevf-r they m.iy 
\^ij*h to oacjUain »u M. Dtiiau p U|j gaj’e* ‘Ins 

faiirt o* i’ordrt' moral »out, au-'-i bim* ij'io ccuji dt* 1 ordre naturt‘1, le 
produit do ^onwtaiitv*' t*t r<'Kulb'‘roH Ac., aud at p. .b 57 , ‘C’V-.t 

aiQsi 4UC lo inoade muial ho pr» ueu e a nuat, dc co j*t.'int do \u-, 
coiijiua oflmut, do ni^tuo 'luc ie mundc phyaique, u« cuHcmblo couUuu 
duH k doa cattaea coustaiiloH ot r^guli^rea. doni ii appartieut 
•uriont A la statiatique da ouiratater Tactiou.^ See to the same effea 
</<*« Primns ea /Vitace, Paris, IS, ‘IS, pp. 53 , ISlb 
*♦ *It is curious to observe hew mtimate a^ri^httioja exists between 
the price of foud and th0 numhur of marriages ’ . . . . ‘The relatiuu 
that HubHuts botwoen tho |»nce of ftHi4 and the munher of marnagos 
is not eoutim'd to Ohr own countryi aud >t is not improbable that, 
had wft the means of asderiaiuuig the facts, we tbould ff00 the like 
r»suU :n ti\iii/cd cammimity. \Vc po',*e?.a the uecestary reiurtis 
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rience of a ceatury has proved that, instead of having 
any connexion personal feelings, they are steply re- 
gulated by the avei^e earnings of the great mass cl the 
people:** so that this immense social and religiopg insti- 
tution is not only swayed, but is completely controUed^y 
the price of food and by the rate of wages. ,Xn om|f 
cases , uniformity has been detected , though the Irf 

the uniformity are still unknown. Thus, to giyo a |$^OU8 
instauc^ we are now able to prove that even the Ipherra- 
tions of memory are marked by this general chtiracter of 
necessary and invariable order. The post-offices oflxi^ou 
and of Paris have latterly published returns of th A|yn^r 
of letters which the writers, through forgetfulne&s,TH||^d 
to direct; and, making allowance for tht' diftVrenci* of ^^utb- 
stances returns are year aftei \t*iir ( opi(‘s« of each 
other. Year after jear tht same proportion of letter- writers 
forget this simple act: so that for each successive penotl 
we can actually foretell the number of persons whose 
memory will fail them in regard to this triHmg and, as 
it might appear, accidental occurence.**’ 

To those who have a steady conception of the regu- 
larity of events, and have firmly seized the great trutli 
that the actions of mtm, being guided by their antece- 
dents, are in reality never inconsistent, but, however ca- 
pricious they may appear, only form part <>{ one vast 
scheme of universal order, of which we in the present 
state of knowledge can barely s< e the outline — to thobc who 
understand this, which is at once the key and the basis 
of history, the facts just adduced, so far from being 
strange, will be precisely what would have been expected 
and ought long since to have been known. Indeed, the 
progress of inquiry is becoming so rapid and so earnest, 

from France ; and ilieae fully bear out the new that hat haeo ar^ven** 
Fobt»b’» Fr(jgrt$i of ihe toI. 11. pp. 244, 345, London, IS8S. 

“ 'The marriaga-iretiiJnU of IS.50 and ISM exhthit ihe excevi which 
imee it.'mj hat hMl|^invaxiahly obaerved when the anhatantial earaingt 
of the people tko thova averaae.* Soumul of .V^cie/y, 

▼ol. XV p. 185. ^ 

See Somitviuhll^a HKhi ii. pp. 40ii~41l, 

which, say» thU ahll Writefi pwwea that a» well ae free 

wUl is under oouatant lawe.* But thi» hi ujba the word * free will* 
in a sense different from tbat coinmonly elhployed. 
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that I entertain little douht that before another century 
haa eliqiseil, the chain of evidence be complete, and 
tt;iv|i|be as fa^e^to find an historian wW denies the nn- 
deviatifcf of the moral world, as it now is to 

ibd a philosopher frho denies the regularity of the mate- 
jnil^world. 

ho observed, tliat the preceding proofs of our 
actiop|( lieiol regulated by law, have been deri\ed from 
of knowledge which , ihough^still in 
already thrown more light on the* study 
than ail the sciences put togetiicr. But 
the statisticians have been the first to investigate 
subject by ireatipg it according to those methods 
ng which in other fields have been touud suc- 
cessfa?J and although they have, by the appliq^tion of 
numbers 9 brought to bear upon it a very powerful engine 
lor elidtiiig truth— we must not, on that account, suppose 
that there are no otlicr resources remaining by which it 
may likewise be cultivated: nor should we infer that 
because the physical sciences have not yet been applied 
to history, they are therefore inapplicable to it. Meed, 
when we consider the incessant contaca betw^een man and 
the external world, it is certain that there must be an in- 

AcbcowAll, in the middle of the eighteeuth ceaturjr, ii utnmlly 
runtidered to be ibe finl tytteuiiuic writer on fttatfsiio, and is said 
to have given ibem their j>rv»cnt name. See Lawis, Methods a/ Oh- 
^ereatioH and H^asomnil in JUtU 's, wl. i. p. 7SJ, Bw^aphi* Cm- 
rtruih, vol i. p. Uu, Dcrau, IVatte pp. i», lO. JEren 

h*. late an IMK), (he Hi#hoj» Llaodaff wrote to Sir John Smelair, I 
muai tlunlt the kingdom is highly indebted to you for bringing for- 
ward a a}>eciea of knowledge Cstatistica) wholly new in ibis country, 
though not new in other ivarta of Kurope/ Sx^tcnjaa’s Cofrrsfiondrnce’, 
toL 1 . p 210. Sinclair, notwithstanding his industry, was a man of 
•lender power*, and did not at all understand the real Importance of 
•taiistios, of which, indeed, he took a mere practical view. Since 
then sUttitios have been applied extenaivaly to medioizfe', and still 
more reeently. and on a amatler ffCtate, to philology and to jnrispni- 
denoe. Compare BovxnnAvn, HikstpphU MSdicaU, pp. ISS; Ke- 
KOPAai), Ihit. (l 0 la vol. ii. pp. 474, 47$; EagviKOL, Mai it ^ 

dies Men fairs, vol, ii. pp, d«5*-6€7i HOJU]*Aan*a MedicaJ Sum, pp 
472, Voosn^f PtftJkciagkai Jnatomi4t pp. 15-17, SIJlO^*s Pathofopy^ 
p. ISO, PHinLipg on dfen^# PP* 70, U«, Ac,; FaicnAan’s 
i/iaf. t/ Mankind^ vol. Iv. p* 414; EacsaACe, Mtude du Drpit, pp. 
222*-3<J4. 
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tiinate connexion between human actions and physi^^j laws ; 
so that if phyai^l science has not hitherto be^ brouglit 
to bear upon history, the reason is, either that hii^atians 
have not perceived the connexion, or else that, bpiji^'^per- 
ceived it,, they have been destitute of the knowledge bj 
vvh^ its workings can be traced. Hence there has ari9pi 
ail unnatural separation of the two great depart|neiS^ of 
inquiry, the study of the internal and that of t&e external ' 
and alTiiough, in the present stat<' of Euroivoan tite^tatufe, 
therc*arc some uuunstakablc symptoms of a'4esjire to, break 
down this artiHcial barrier, still it must be admitt^ jhat 
as yet nothing has been actually accoin}di^)K‘<F||p|jfatds 
effecting so great an and. The moraiksts, the theoH^i^S, 
and the methaphysicians, continue to j*rosccut<^ their stildios 
withouj^ much lespect for what tlic> di’cm the cnferior 
labours of scientific men; whose in(iuiiic», indeed* they 
frequently attack, as dangerous to the intcicsts of religion, 
and as iuspinng us with an undue confidence in tlu‘ rc- 
^ 0 Qrces of the liumau uiider^tariding. On the other hand, 
the cultivators of physical science, conscious tliat they aie 
an advancing body, arc naturally pioud of their own suc- 
cess; and, contrasting their discoveries with tlie moit' 
stationary position of their opponcnt«i, are hid to despise 
pursuits the barreiuiess of which ha^ now become notoriou,- 
It i» the busiiH'SS of the historian to mediate hetwci n 
these two parties, and reconcile their hostile ]»r< teusionv, 
by showing the point at which tiieif rC'^pertiNc studie- 
ought to coalesce. T? settle the terms ot tln^ coalition, 
will be to fix the basis of all histoiT. for since hi^tor) 
deals with the actions of nun, and since their actions an 
merely the prodip;t of a collision between internal and 
external phenonifna, it beconus necesHary to examine^ the 
relative importance pf those phenomena; to inquire Into 
the extent to which their laws arc known; and to iiscer» 
tain the resources for future di»<‘overy possessed by thcsi' 
two great cla^sesf the Blind and the stu- 

dents of nalirp. This task 1 shall end^Tour to arcom- 
plish in the neit'twit amptJf t do so with any* 

thing approachii^ to success, the preset work wull at least 
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have the merit of contnlmtiiiK feoiiu tlimg towards filling up 
that Jiiid dreary chasiii, which, to the hindrance of 

our Iwwdedge, s(‘parates subjects that are intimately re- 
late^t^knd 'Shoitid u(‘ver be disunited. 


Note A. 


*iOr Fr«*nieit t«t cm reiner V*’r»unhhi's;riff , der tU^n 
<ln' ihf'ort’tiHche Philotmphie tratipi cadent , d i tiu »<.lchcr 
kciii Heti'incl in irj/cud cincr tuogltchen Kr- 

fahrnitg^ I « n wir.un kanu , widohcr aUu kcincii Gcjjtoniit.ind eincr 
unft mdgln In n t!)enri'tn«i hen Krkenutuis« ansinacht , und «chleciiter- 
dir»tfi j^cht fin * ni t B'mderji leUiglich al» rc^^ulati^ eu, 

und *war lAir id '** jjeK'.iijv. h Priucip dcr «i»eculativeri VcmuWt gelten 

k. 'inn . ina prakti«eneii ( m hraiiohc Uerselbeu aber seine Heaiitiit durch 

pi «kiitcbc (iHindsat/.e lewcisi, die, nla (ie^eizc, eiuc Causalitat der 
itiin n Vcrnniili nuabhantfiK van alien empinschen nedinjfu»»k^t>n (dcin 
'^innJnlitu dherhatiptl die W ilikuhr /u beiiimnien , und tuneu remeu 
Wilh’u Hi nnf- beweisen, in vvclchem die sittlieUcn Bejfnffe und Ge- 
-et/c ihveu I ripruug baben.’ Ktk »/<•/• Sifttn in Kast's Werkt^ 

\t 1 V pp JO.'JL. ‘Wfinlen die (Jewt^***^*****^*’’ dcr Sinnenwclt fUr Hinge 
nil hicb selhfit t?euommcii, und die « ben aiifcrcfUhrten NaturgescUe fUr 
ix net-tc d. r I>tuge an sudi ncdbst , ku \%are dcr \V»dcr«prucb’ (u e, 
hetweeu Jjiberlv und Nece»ntj) ' uum micidlich B)>eu»o, wenn das 
'subject dcr FrtMheit gleich den ttbriKcu OegeuBtauden als blose Kr- 
- lietnunyf Norgestelli ViOrde. «o kciiiite cbenHowohl dcr Widersprueh 

lilt TcriJiiedcii werden f deun e» wUuie t In nda**»c*bc tou eiuerltd 

l . 1 aen»tt.tridc m ilemelbcu lledeiititug yugletch bejaht und vemeiut 

V. erdea Ht aber NatunuiGmcudigkeit bios auf Erschetnungou beiio- 
g<“ji uiid } 1 ihcit Idas auf Dmgc on sicb nelbH, bo euispriiigi keni 
\N aU T'^pi HI h , vifuu uion glouh bottle Arten von Causahtdt annimmt 
u.i< r /ngit>t «') scliwer oder uiimttglich es aueh sem mCicbte, die von 
d( r Ift/t- reu An b» wreiflich zu mnclicu Kulur also iiud Frci- 

Iji It t iiendt lutelbcn iMuge, aber in verschicdeuer lle*iehung, cinnia! 
als i .t scbeiuunu , <2a'< audreuial als cinom Hsngu an stoh sclbst ohue 
Wnt. f'^prueh bctgelcgi werden koiiueu.’ . . ^Nun kanii ich obiie 

\N iderBprucb sagen alle Hatidluiigeii vemauft^er Weseu , sofeni afe 
Erscliciaungea siud On trgend einer Krfahrung angetroffen werden), 
stehen unier dei Naturnotliuaendtgkeit , ebendieiselben Haudhmgeu 
abpr bios ri>specti\e auf das rerottnPige Subject und dessen Vermo- 
..'en , nacli Idoser Vernufi/t ru batidetn , sind fref ’ rrolrpan^ma ttj 

Maiaphijstk , ill Kant’s nVrtr. Vol. in pp. 20^—21' » 
Dean em t.oBtbdpf zn scin und «b Muturwesen bio# dein Wtlien sei- 
nvh rihf btrs xu folgen , dennoeb al»or aU freiiiaudelnde* Wesen 
(vxelthts st'iaen voju kustoru Kinttnss unAbhkngtgeu Willon hut, dcr 
tleiu ersterea viclfkltlg xuwider aein kmbn)^, det Zureolinung filiig «u 
Hein, uiui seme eigcuo ThiKt doch auch gugleich als dio Wtrkuug eines 
h da ica iinrn^ehcn* i»t cue Vcrouibarung vou Kejruffen, die 
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WIT /war in ItJeo ciuer Welt, al« clc8 hOehitcii Onto*, xusammon 
donken mUssen. di* *ber npr der oinBchon kaun , wflcheiT bl® 
Kenutnis® der ttbeiiltijjfbtichen (intoUlgiblon) Welt duroIidrI«g| und die 
Art cmaicht, wie 8i»‘4^r Binuenwelt stum (Irunde 
in Kaht’ 8 IV«rZe. voU vi. p. *Nuu woUcn wir ®fe fthin«rti i die 
durch nnsere Kritik nothwendiflr ijemachte rntorReb«J^iP|^g|NT Btiijf*', 
al® GoRenatdnde dcr Erfalirun^. von an 

Rich selbat", wire j^ar nieht jironiacht. so initARte d#ir*^r€iidRat/ d^r 
Cauaalitftt t^d ttuthtn der ^'»*tnrmechaniRmu‘» in Hestimniung doi »elhi n 
durchau'j von alien Oinjfcn Ubcrhanpl als wirkeiiden (Iir®aj^lf«il galten. 
Von eben demselbeu We»en also, *. H dor men«ehUcl(M>Il^S**l»%-Vkftrib' 
U’h nichBsagen k^bmen, ibr Willo sei frei, imd er set 46^, atijtleich 
der ^aturnothwendijerkeit nntem'orfeii , d i ntchtidrriil , obilMt ilk 
offcnbaren Wulerspinch ?iii uremthen; woil ich die 
Saty.en in eben derselben Bedeutnntr. nkmhch als IHnif ftberhai»J^(ai» 
Sadie an Rich selbut) jroaoiumen liabe und. ohne vorher^dientfdKritik 
anch nieht anders nohmen knnnte. W'enn nhor tlie Kritik nicllll|gfiirrt 
hat, da 8ie das Object in /w^eieriei Fedeutuni,' nelmn'n it-hrl, IllUrtUch 
ala JErscheinung, oder als Dim^ an sich t«elkHl . weiin die Hodudion 
ihrer VerRtandesbt tfriffe richtig ist . imthin aueli d«*r Ornndeat/ dot 
Cansali^t nnr auf Hinge im eraten Sinne i?i nommon . n.^nUioli so fe-n 
sie OegenstAude der Krfahrang sind, gehl * b.-n di< <olhen aber riseh 
der awoiten Bedeuiuntf ihm nichfc nnterworfeji mimI. wird «ben dt r 
selbe Wille in der Erschetniing (den aichtban*n Handhitit^eu) als dem 
NatttTgeaotze uotbwendiu gemkas und so fern mcht fnd . und drn h 
andererseit®, ala oineni Hinge an sieh selhst angehbnff, o lonn mrbt 
unterworfen. inithin als frei gedaeht. ohno das® hierbei <*ni Widei- 
sprucb voTgebt.’ hntti df^r r<tK*n le/nnnft^ in Kast's Hefie. vol n 
p. Si. ‘Und hier /elgt die /war gcmeine. aher brtTUghrhc Vora’ii- 
■ataung der absoluten Eeaiitkt der Krscheinnngen sogleicb ihren u,u b- 
iheiligen Einflua^, die Vornuuft r.n verwirren. I)«nn sind Knwbei- 
nungen Hinge an sich aelbst, tst Freibeit ntchl m retten AUdann 
i«t Natur die ^oll8tandlge und an »ich hinreichend beatiinmende I'r* 
•acbe jeder IJegebeiibnt. nnd die Hedingnng derselben ut jeder/> it 
ntar in der Keilie dor Er^cbeinungen eotbalten. die sanimtlihrirt' Wsr 
kuug unter dein Naturgesetze notliHenditr »lnd, WVnn dagegen Kr- 
Bcbeinungen fttr Nichta mehr gelten, al- «!« in derTliat «ind, namhch 
niobt ftir Hinge an «ich, sondern bloi.,* V»>r»tell»inw.«n di-' oj^eb 
risdbon 0e«et«en *u8aTnme«hjing4*n. ma««en i^ie n<'i h (.rand*- 

hab«ii, die nieht Krsclounungen »ind.' . . . 'jh«r S- dn i, b j n. .Im* 

Anmerkung machen woUen, tlaisv. da der dnrcligkf'g ^'" imv 
aller Erschexntingeii in eitiem ('ontest der Katur mn nnna« b* - 

Groseta ist, dieses alle Freiheii noibwnidig uiustdr/i n mttsst* . %u nn 
maunder Reahtftt d# Krachemungen hartnkckig anhangen widJt^'. 
Haher anch diejenigen, welehe hierin def getneineu Meliuitig Iblgen, 
niemal* dahiw haben gelangen konnen , Jfalnr und Frvibnt mit ©in- 
auder zu veroinigen ’ Jtritikt in HV/-4/, vol. xi. p. 4F*, 4’A>. FmaHx , 
at p. 433.» *Mau mus® urohl hem$tkm» daaa wir hjerdurrh nii ht o 
Wirklicbkeit derFralheit. atv'ainos d^r Varmagm, web he die UmseJ »• 
von den JEsmobeinnngen tt|t®«r«r Sin uen well haben dartbun 

wolleii. Henn atiater data dies©® gar keme Itaii«^dei»ta1e Iktraeb 
tung, die blot Hill Bagvifan an thwn hat* »ein \Oirde. so 

kOunte es aneh nicht imiam wiij g|fc»^r JJrfuhrnng ninnaU 

auf Etwa«, was gar ngch Erfahniggigwet/an god®, f.i w.^rdeu 

mu8«, fiihhec-^en khnnan, Fomer haben'>^r anch gar no bt .Mnm«l 
die Mogj chki- t der Frethe t bowHsen wollen , denn du w \sare nneb 
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iiieht g«ilung«i!l, well wir Sborhaupt von kcinem Eenlgrunde nnd keiner 
Oaueaiitkt aus bloeen Hegriffon ^ priori die Mi^ghchkeit erkcimen 
kOnnen. HH Frol belt wird Bi«r imr ale traneoendoutule Idee bebiin- 
delt, wodtit!(»h die VemiMifl di« Beihe dor Bedingungeu in dor £r- 
eoiMniUig das sinnlleh Unbedingto fchlechthin anzuhcbou 

denkl, abor it| oine Autinmnle mit ihren eigeneii OcKct/en, 

iml^^n. 4 »mpiris^en Gebrauolio des Verftandes vori«chr(Mbt, 
vtTwu'kelt. nnn diee« AjitSn<*nne anf einem blogeu boheim- bi- 
ruhr , und Xatur dor Causabtdt aus Freihelfc wemgstius mcht 

wldezstreilf^ das war das Kinsigo, wa« wir loisten konnten und v-r.run 
OS uns jlh^ 'ind allcin gelogon war.’ 

Tbrwil^jl^agfti prove that Kant saw that the phenomena nahtv 
uf I* an lndeftoji*nble doctrine . and a# the ]»re*ont work !•« 

au l^wdtgation of the laws of phenoraena, his Iranicendeutai jd.iK * 
»«»phy 4©es not afroo^my coiicluftions. Accordinif to Kant's \iew 
(and .tMi whuh I am IneUuetl to aKvee i the ordinary im taplt> ^ical 
and tlieblOuH -li titaiinent of this dark problem is pureU inipincal, 
and ^tafor* has n* mhi*' The dtuml of the supremni y of con- 
lousneas foU<<w« um u natural consequence and is tlic result of the 
Kanltai^biloHophy anil not, as is oftt»n said, the has- of U 
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INFLUENTE FXFKrrSKD BY VHYSK VI< LANS OVKR TlTK 
OROAMZATKLV <»f SOt IFTY ANI» OS KK TllK OlIARACTKK 
OF rNDIVIOlAi'^ 


If \sc iiKiuire what tho^e pliysu ul are by whiih 

the human rate js most ])owertully ijitlueiinMl. sve shall 
iind that they may he da'-seti nmler four heads namelN, 
Climate, Food. Soil, ami the General Aspect of Nature, 
by Nvhich last, I mean those a]»pearaaces which, though 
presented chii'tly to the siuht, have, through the medium 
of that or other sense-, directed the asbociatiou of ideas, 
and hence in ilifferent countries have given rise to different 
habits of national thought. To one of these four clashes, 
may he referre d all tin* extenial phenomena ijywluch Man 
has been perinanenth afteett d 'i’lie la-t of these classes, 
or W'hat I call the (rcneral Aspect of Naturt'. )»rodm « ^ lt^ 
principal result^ h\ exciting the imaginatnm , and hN ^uir- 
gesting those inmuneraldt t^nperstitions wlmh are tin- 
great obstacles to ad\ancing kiiowhnlge. And af, ni tin* 
infancy of a j>eo]ilc, the powtT of sm-h superstitions is 
supreme, it has happened that the various AspectMf 
Nature have caused corresponding varieties in the pdplmr 
character, and have imparted to the iMItSonai religion pe- 
culiarities which, und^r certain circarttAndtM. it is impos- 
sihle tu efface. The other three agentiij^ltamely, Flimate, 
Food, and Soil, far as we mfe had no di- 

rect inHuence of this sdrt ; but they have, as I am about 
to pioM*, originated the moat important cousequenceb in 
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regaM to tho general organisation of society, and from 
them there have followed many of those large and con- 
spicuous ^eremres between nations, which are often as- 
cribed fundamental difference in the various races 

into whi^ mankind is divided. But while such original 
(iistinction^f race are altogether hypothetical^* the dis- 
crf^ancieg^^ch are caused by difference of climate, food, 
and soilf^aiw capable of a satisfactory explanation, and, 
when uhi|ipitoo^, Will be found to clear up many ^d the 
difgcuU^ which still obscure the study of ljistor\. I 
putftMdf* therefore, ^u the first place, to <'xarnine the lawg 
of tlpfib three vast agents in <0 far as they are tojinecied 
with lian II? his Sf»cial condition : and liaving traced the 
working of those laws with as much precision as the pre- 
sent stuU' of ph>sieul knowledge will allow, I shall then 
examiae t^e remannng agent, uaim ly. the General Aspect 
of Nature, and shall endeavour to point out the most im- 
portant divergencies to w’hich its \ariati4kns ha\e, in dif- 
ferent countnes, naturally given rise. 

Beginning, then, with climate, toml. and soil, it is 
evitlent that these three phvbical p«»wer< are in no small 
degree dependent on each enher: that K to say, there is 
a very close connexion between the ( Innate i>f a country 
and the food which will ordinarily he grown in that coun- 
try, while at the same time the IikhI i'. itself intlueneed 
hy the soil which prodiux^s it. ab albo h\ the elevation or 
depnssion of the land, by the state of the atmobphere, 
and. in a word, b} all those ccuiditions to the .tSs-emblage 

' 1 cortltAlIy *ub«cnb<f to the rrimkrk <>f thtiaJon^ 

of our time, who »ayi of the eupeoteO rtjffcmictb of race- *Of 
all vul^fiur modi** of eteeplog from the conjudereOidj of the effect of 
tociifcl and mon»t tnfiucucet on the human tnnul. the roont vulitkr 1» 
that of ettfihutmif the dieemitiee of conduct and eharjicter to mbereot 
natural differvneea.* *•/ f unf-tuu voL i, 

P Ordinary writtita are conalamljr fiUlinK »nto the error of 

ing the extsteuce of thla difference, which may or may not exUt, hat 
which mort aaturddly fcaa never Wen proved Some aingul&r inataacea 
of thin win W fonnd in Anaon'a /fiiVerj/ of Korupi^\ voL l». p. S36, 
eol VI p pp. a 3JV, fol. adii. P 34*, where the hit- 

tonan thtnW that hy n ^w^ftSTOltet nf l^ |Wn he can eeltle a ^aeition 
of tlie ar>;ate«l difflcuHy, flWwHed with aome of the mo»t Intricate 
proldemt in phyniolojty. <m the atippoaed relation between race and 
teuiperameut, tee Coute, fVmnre. vol ui p. JS.’t. 
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of which the name of Physical Geography is, in its largest 
sense, commonly givej?^.® 

The union between these physical agents thus 

intimate, it seems advisable to consider theAjol under 
their own separate heails , but rather under separate 
heads of effects prwiuced by their united^ fction. In 
this way we shall rise at once to a more coS^reht'nsive 
\iew of the whole question; we shall avoid tbe.oonfusion 
tliat would be caused by artificially separating' f^nomena 
which are in themselves inseparable ; and we sh«S| be able 
to see more clearl} the extent of that remarkab|^ }n> 
flueuce, which, in an early ^tage of society, the of 

Nature exercise over the fortunes of Man 

Of all the results which are product'd among a people 
h} theiV climate, food, and soil, the accumulation of w’eallh 
is the earh(‘st, and in many respects the most important. 
For although the progress of knowledge eventually acce- 
lerates the increase of wealth, it is nevertheless certiim 
that, in the tirsl formation of society, the wealth must 
accumulate bcftue th<‘ knowledge can begin. As long as 
every man is engaged in collecting the materials necessary' 
for his own subsistence, there will be neither leisure nor 
tasfe for higher pursuit.s : no science can possibly be created, 
and the utmost that can be effected will be an attempt 
to economise labour by the contrivance of such rude and 
imperfect instruments as e\en the most barbarous people 
are able to invent, 

111 a state of society like tliis, the accumulation of 
wealth is the first great step that can be takon, because 
without w'ealtli there can be no leisure, and without leisure 
there can be no knowledge. If what a pef)i>le consume is 
always exactly equal to what they possess, there wull be 
no residue, and therefore, no capital being accumulated, 

As to the proper limits of pltyilcftl geography, P &ichabd on Eth- 
noloffift in of the AsioHatfon /»r 23b. The word 

* climated I in l^ mrrow and populHir idise Dr. Fositr 

and manF ^P^N^Viotts writes^ it Hearlx %i(h ‘physical 

geography*’ ‘tJlinlAte eoii«tj(tlE^ all the external 

ph>s)cai circurataoihes appMrtptlHng to lOoalHy in its relation to 
organic nature’ FobbY’S CHMate of States and its Endemic 

Jnffu>'n New York, 1849; p. 127. 
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there will be no means by^^^eh the unemployed classes 
may be maintained.* ^ But if ^ jproduce is greater than 
the comutnip:^n, an ovei^liw arises, which, according to 
well - knoraj. j^rfbciples , increases itself, and eventually 
becomej^^^'IjSid out of which, immediately or remotely, 
e\c*ry on^ is supported who does not create the wealth 
upon he lives. And now it is that 486 existence 

of an untjrilectuai class tirst becomes i)OS8ihle, because for 
the' there exists a previous accumulation, h) 

means lir which men can. use what they did not produce, 
and thus enabled to devote th<*mselves to Mihjetts for 
whi^ at an earlier period the presMiie of their daily 
walte'Vouhl ha\e loft them no tune. 

Thus it i.s that of all* the gn at sodal inipro\ements 
the accumulation of wealth must he the first, becauhc 
without if there ean be neither taste nor leh^ure h>r that 
a<tiuisitien ot Knowledge on wliich, as 1 shall hereafter 
piove, the progress of ciMlization depends. Now , it is 
esidenttiiat iunong an eiitirel) ignorant people, the rapid* 
it\ with which iwealth is created will he sidely regulated 
h} the physiciA peculiarities of their country. At a laier 
period, and when the wealtli has been capitalized, other 
causes come into play; Imt^uiiiil this occurs, the j^rogress 
ean only depend on two circumstances, tirst on the energ)* 
and re^ilarity with which labour is londucted, and 
coudly on the returns made to that labour by the bounty 
of nature. And these two cmi>es are thcmselv(*s the result 
physical antecedents. The returns made to labour are 
go\erned by the fertility of the soil, which is itself regu- 
lated j)artly by the admixture of its c heinical components, 
parti) by the extent to which, from rivers or from other 
natural causes, the soil is irrigated, and jiartly by the 
beat and humidity of the atmosphere. On the other hand, 
the energ)' and regulaxity with which lalK>ur is conducted, 
will be entirely dependent influence of climWle* 

rhis will display itself in dSCferent wa)s. The &*k, 

* liy unemp(oyf4l clturMw, ^ Adam Smiili ImU* fii« un- 
productive and Sotli%q0i!lWitioa» are ttrictiy epaaking 

inaccurate, the word ^lUkiUN^^Ojred' ilo^a to convey' more tUaarly 
than auy other the idea m the taxi. 
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which is a very obvia^Sj coi^id^ration, is, that if the heat 
is intense, men will ^:;iidispose(l, and in some degree 
unfitted, for that active industry which in a climate 

they might wi)|higly have exerted. The oth^^^^id^ation, 
which has been less noticed, but is eqiiaUy^^tpiSpAnt , is, 
that influences labour not only by ^^la^ating the 

labourer or ^ invigorating him, but also hy^ the effect it 
produces on the regularity of his habits.^ ThajI ifid 
that no pco^^ Uyhig in a very noilhenl IathS|^ Sate 
ever possessed that steady and untlmching industiy lor 
which the inhabitants of temperate regions are remarkedile. 
The reason of this become* clear, when we rcmiember 
that in the more northern eountrie'^ the se\erity of the 
^veather, and, at some seasons, the detieieiuy of light, 
rondei it impossible for the people to continue theijf usual 
out-of-door emplov meats. The result is, that the working- 
classes, being compelh‘d to cease from their ordinary pur- 
suits, are rendered more prom* to desultory liuhits; the 
chain of their industn' is Jis it were broken, and they 
los^'that impetus which long - eontiimed and uninterrupted 
practice nevt?r fails to give, lienee there arises a national 
character more tittul and eapricious than that possessed 
by a people whose climate permits the regular exercise of 
their ordinar)" industn. Indeed, so powerful is this prin- 
ciple, that we may perceive its operation even under tlu* 
most opposite circumstance'* It would be difficult to con- 
ceive a greater difference m gOMunment, laws, religion, 
and manners, than that which distinguishes Sweden and 
Norway on the one hand, from Bpain and I\)rtngal on 
the other. But these four countries have one great point 
in common. In all of them, continued agrieulinral in- 
due^ is impracticable. In the two southeni countri(‘s, 
laliour is interrupted by the heat, by the dryness of the 
waa^er, and by the consequent state flie soil. In the 
two northern countries, the same is produced by 

the severity of the winter and the shoitiNeds of the days. 

• Tins lia» philofopliical 

Tenters on climate. CKaalis CoMte in 

Ilia Trai/" f/*’ J r(/inlatio>n. It it tito in tlie muerkfl of M 

(iifizoT on the influence Cf clinitte Cieftfnafion k»» p. <»;. 
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llio consequence is, that ihim foqr nations, though so 
different in oUxer respects, nB f^markable for a cer- 
tain ftddepess ot ^aracter; presenting a 

btrildni^jt ^| ||| to t3ie more regular and settled habits 
which w^iHpSlished in countries whose climate subjects 
the workb^^ classes to fewer interruptions » and imposes 
necessity of a more constant ai|{lAiremittiug 

the great ph\sical causes by which the 
creat^ of w’ealUi is governed. There are, no doubt, other 
circuiustances whicli operate with considerable torcc, and 
^ more advanced state of voei(‘ty . pob«ebS an 
equtSf/ and MHuetunes a superior, intiucnce. Ibit tbi's is 
at a liter period; and looking at tlie history of wealth in 
Its earjiest stage, ii will be found to dtpend entirely on 
soil a^ Jlixnate: the soil regulating tlie returns nftule to 
any givmi anunint of labour; the cliinat(* regulating the 
energy* and constancy of the labour it^ lf It requires but 
a hasty glance at past events, to pro\e the hiiniense power 
<»f these two great physiuil Muiditi«ui^ For there is no 
instan(‘e in history of any coiiniry being civilized by its 
own efforts, unless it has possessed one f»f these conditions 
in a very favourable form. In Asia, civilization has al- 
ways been coullned to that vast tract where a rich and 
alluvial soil has secured to man that wt alth without some 
share of which no mtellecuial jirogress can begin. Tliis 
great region extends , with a few lutcn options, from the 
( iist of Southern Chiiia to tlie western coasts of Asia Mi- 
nor, of Plueuida, and of Palestine, fo the north of this 
immense belt, there is u long line of barren country which 
has invariably been peoplt^d by rude and wainlenng tribeai 
who are kept in poverty by the ungeuial nature of ^e 
soil, and who, as long as they remained ou it, have nev^ 
emerged from tfeoir uncivilix^ sUie. How entirely thih 


^ Sro thf* a<imirabl« wmarki in LAtWuN pj>. 3^, 

36:7; though Korwwy tn be a better iUuitration thwa Den- 

murk 1« RKt’a, vol, i. pp there Art some 

<AicttlAtioiit re«p#i«ig loM fo^rictOturAl mdi/litry onueed 

bv cliAugee in UlA WO I A lAlteh of the connexion 

b*i»eeii tlieie chAguei, whea'^Wbffipt, liadl Ww tone ot the nAtiouAl 
cliarACtnr 
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depends on physical is evident trom the fact that 

these same I^rlariau ho|des have., at dif* 

ferent penods, gpcat ipironarchies ^^jDhiiia, in 

India, and in Persia, and have, on atl oc^siona, 
attained a civilization noime inferior to Tl^vj^Saeased 
by the most flourishing of the ancient kingdoms. For in 
the fertile ^^ins of {^(mthern Asia,** nature has suppfed 
all the materials ,yf wealtli; and there it '\i*ae,thai 
barbaroll^ tribes acquired tor the tirst time 8oi|ife degree 
of rf'tineinent , produced a national htcrature, and 
ized a national })ohtY : none of whicli things they, in ^^r 
native land, had been able to efiett.' In the same ifegy, 
the Arabs in their o^^n country ha\e, owing to the extieme 
aridit} of their soil,” always been a rude and uncultivated 
people; for in their case, as in all others, great ignorance 
is the' fruit of great pou‘rt\. But in the se>eDih centurx 
they conquered Persia;^ in the eighth century they con- 
quered the best jiart of Spam;*^' in the ninth centuiy^ the> 
conquered the Funjauh, and eveutuaUy nearl} the whole 


‘ This expression has been Aised aifferewt go^gmphert in differ- 
ent senses, but 1 take it in its common acceptfktion , without rtfer- 
enoe to the more stnetiy physical view of Btttor nird'hts fol'owers 
in r^nrd to Central Asia, bee Puichakx»'« PhfticfU IfUtar^ p/ 

AZ/irf, vol. iv. p. 27‘t, edit, 1^144. At p, UJ, Priebard wakMi the Hima- 
laya the southern hc^uudwry ol Central Asia. 

^ There is reason to believe that the Tturiatt of Thfbet recidved 
even their alphabet from India See the initpeitiikK JSssay on Tar- 
tarian Coins in Jtturnal hj Ainttir .SV.'fy, ▼ol. fV. pp. 27«, Stf; and 
on the Scythian Alphabet, see vol xii. p, 9316. 

" In SOMEK VILLA’S Phy%t< nl <r.*oyrapAy, TOt. i. p l.'12 , U is said 
that in Arabia there are ‘n« rivers;' but Mr. Welisted (fraref* m 
Arabta, vol. ii p. 409) mentions one frhivh empties itself into the tea 
five miles west of Aden (»n the streams i]| Arabia, see MsmsRA 
tt6er </!#• Fmchtbarkeit ffet Londer^ vol, h 149, IM). That the sole 
deUciency is want of irrigation appears Iturekhardt, who says 

(Trapes tn Amhin, vol. i p. 240), *In Arahin, wherever the groupd 
can he irrigated by wells, the sands may lie tppit made productive.’ 
And for a strikiuu description of one of the eases of Oman , which 
shows what Arabia might have been with a good liver system, sec 
JotA’mt of Qi^ographicai iiociety^ vol vii. pp, 106 , tOl. 

* Mr. Morier {Jomrnal of (Hvg, Huo, vol. vi4;^p. 930) aayh, ‘the pop- 
quest of Persia by the Saracens a. the fate of l^er- 

sia was decided by the ^battles of lla^^ which setre 

fought In 638 and 64t. see MAtiOlihiliilb vol. L pp, 

xvi. 139, 142, 'f^,A 

In 712 HJLLLa*'*i^ifftri^,.Ay##, Pol, j. p. 369 
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of ladia. Scart^Y were established in their fresh 
settlements, to undergo a 

great chi (|lieir land \^ere little 

else than gifage^ now for the first time khle 

to wealth, andi'^,dl|erefoie, tor the first time 

did they .i^ke some urogress^ in the arts of civilization, 
fn Ambii they had be<*n a mere race of waadiring shop* 
hetdip*; in their new aboiic*j» they became the founders 
of eliqfdres — the\ buih cities, endowed 'schools, 

coUOo^ lihraricN; and the traces of their power aie still 
to Seen at Cordcoa. at llagdad , and at Delhi Pre- 

■' 4 , * 

“ The} viCf** ♦Htahh'jlunl in tht* Punjnub I'Mr)) m ihc iiinth ct>n- 
Vat did ii<*t Ciuterai ami Malvvu uulil fivf liuudri^d )(*ars 

lat<*r. C<kniipar«> WiUi.u’u in th** itohmt httrufia , pp- 4Sl . 4‘^‘2, 

with /i' wvir , vol ix pp 1''7, IH>», Jn.t, On -heir prnprese 

iu Jnutfoiru part ttf th<* Poninsula. Asmtir 

Wt*JkpP- 2*-^'?, *3% vol jv pp 2^~ V». 

‘A ll|«^fe|No«total‘barhftrtaii» Dickikhox <>n /a--' Ar^rhir Karn^tjaeje, 
ui ./W/pjiff^^SlInuL . vf>l > p .iS.L Comparo Rkv.vieii, h <'vhv- 

tHtf , pp. 27, 2S; wh«*Tt:, ho\^eMT. a verj- simple question is 

eoiapUcAled. The old Pennau wntors besO'Vied on them the 
cntii'fpws ^appellation of *a band of uak*Ml hrard-eati-rii * Malc^jlii’s 
Per«ia, xol i. p, ItU Indeed, tliere are few thintfs in history 
beittW proved ihlin the harbanrm of a people whom »^(me writers 
wiirti te mvist. with a romantic jut»*r**st. The eulog.i passed on them 
b> Mainers || rather suspicions, lor he coucludes bv saying, ‘die Er- 
cihcrtti»g«A dpr Aimh«r waren hdchwt selteu s^> blutig und zerttOrend, 
aln din Eroberungeh der Tartsreu , IVrscn . Ttlrken, u. ». w. m Altern 
und ^Eeiton W*mi.‘ h'tm'i.ttuflnf ,Ut lytmie* vol. i. p, 153. 

If ibis is She heal Cbvt emt he said, the comparison with Tartars and 
Turks^ does not prtfith mneb , but u is singular that this learned 
author Should have fotfOUen a passage in Biodorus Siculus which 
gi>os>a plfasant description of them nineteen ccnturiis ago on the 
eastern side /OA/iWArc. ffisf. lib n noi u p 1.17, St 

uttt Tf,? Ac 

'* The only branch of imowle<lge which th© Arabians erer raised 
to a science was astrKUROOiy ♦ which liegan to be cultivated under the 
oatiphs about the tniddid of the eighth century, and went on improv- 
ing until *ia villa de Bagdad fut, pendant le dixiAme siSole, lo thSStre 
pHncipal de rastronomie chei lea orientaux ’ MowtuciiA , HiBtoire 
ifnihtn^nftquex ^ vol i. pp. 355, 3h4. The old Pagan Arabs, like 
most Imrbarous people living in a clear atmosphere, had such an 
empirical acquaintance with the celestial phenomena as was used for 
practical purimses; hut there is no evidence to justify the common 
option that ^ejr atudled this fsihjcct as S science. Dr. Dorn (Traits* 
acifpm «*/ iAe Mky^^ ‘of ^ scionti^ know- 
ledge of astronl^"^ traces nan he discovered.^ Beau- 

sobre (iffttofre de enthusiastic about 

the philosophy of the iMi||l|VphlM Bytbkgorasi and he tells 
us. that ‘c«s peuplei out lei toiencos.' To establish 
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cisoly ill the ^ame manner, ia i^oining Arabia at 

the north, and only ^isowhere by the 

narrow waters of the sandy plain, 

which, covering the whold 0f.id®5a iatn^ .latitude, 

extends westw^ard imtil it rrffches the sj^res of the At- 
lantic.** Tli^s enortnous tract is, like Al^^ia, a barren 
waste ; amd therefore, as in Arabia, the inhabitants have 
always Ixnm entirel) uncivilised, acquiring no knot^dge, 

this fact, he fiuot«‘8 a l>>nff passage from a hie of MohainmiMl wrUnm 
early m the eighteenth century by Moulainvjlhers, whom he^jCaJlf *im 
dea plua beaux gf'uiea tie I'lance ’ It this la an accurate do*crl||rttolJ, 
thoee velio liave rt*ad the works ol UoulainN illicts wiii 
France was badlv ofl for men t*f genius, and us to bia life of Mo- 
hammed. It is littk* better than a romance the uutlior wa» ignorant 
of Arabic, and knew nothing 'whicJi had not bet n already communi- 
cated by Alaracci and pococke hoe I'm t vol v 

p. An 

In regard to the later Arabian aatr<»nomer«. one their great 
merits whs to approximato to the value of the annuai procession 
much closer than Ptolemy had done Nee CfHA*T’« o/ Phtj$icol 

Asi/ ono/ut/ , IH.Vi, p. ,ilS. 

Indeed it goes beyond it *the trackless sandt of the Sahara 
desert, which is even prolonged for miles into the Atlantic Oc^ii tu 
the form of sandbanks.* HojiEttVinna’s /V*y«cal Gm^yr^hy . vol. i. 
p. X49. For a singular instance of One of these sandhaoks hjsing 
formed into an island, see Journal oj <rr^iyraph. <^edfc/p/'VOL li* p. 

The Sahara desert, exclusive of Hornou and Harfont, covert an area 
of 194,0«)0 square leagues, that is, nearly three times the Site of 
France, or twice the size of the Mediterranean. Compare LxhLn' a 
(reQt 4 >yy, p. 6^, wuth .">omicuvh,lk*s Jkr Sc4e9tij^, pm S'H. 

As to the probable southern limits of the pi ai j gtt of the SiJ^ain, see 
RtOHAansoa's MtK$tou to f'entrai A/nra, l80^„Vol. U pp 1515, 

and as to the part of it adjoining the MandingC country, see Mt’Koo 
Pakk’b Trav^n, vol. i. pp. ^7, 2;kS. Lespecilng the country south of 
Mandara, some scanty mforuiatiun was eoUeotei^ by Iienham in the 
neighbOTifhood of Lake Tchad. Dxkraii's .Verf^/Vi and Cmtrat d/n 'rt, 
pp. 121, 122, 144— Ub. 

Richardson, who travelled through it scj^isth of Tripoli, notices 
its ‘features of sterility, of unconquerable bai^nness ' HictiAsnsoK's 
Sahara f 1848, voL i. p. H, and see the sinking picture at p 40!> The 
long and dreary route from Monrzouk to Teon, on Lake Tchad, it 
descnbed.by Denham, one of the extremely few JKhropeans who bare 
pierfontt^d that basardous journey DaxuAn's Vtntrai JJrt^a, pp 2—80. 
Even on the shore of the Tchad there is hardly any vegetation, *a 
coarse grass and a small bell-flower being tht only plants that I 
could discover,* p. 90 Compare hts remark en Doynop, p. 317. The 
condition of part of the desdrt in the fout|jgyu^|tL i* deecrlbed 
in the Trnretg of' Ihn Bataia^ p 2'iA with 

the account given by Diodgyns gte^M^MB^Ifenrney of Alexander 
to the timple of Ainmoa,,^ Ith. xvii, vul. vii. 
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simply because ha^^M^c^imulated no wealth.^® But 
ibis greftt part, irrigated by the 

waters of which covers the 
sand 'sdlK a that yields to labour the 

most indemi^^e most extraordinary, re- 

turns,*^ " The- isonsequence Is, that in that spot, wealth 
was rapidly aeepnmlatetl, the ailtivation of knowledge 
qtiielly foHowed, a^nd this narrow strip of land **’ became 
the Seit of 'Egyptian civilization; a civilization which, 
tl^ougll^l^ossly exaggerated, forms a striking contrast to 

*f.4aichard««<^n , w)jo tr»v<*Uod in ih;»»» from Tripoli to within a few 
(tari of I^ake Tchad, wa» Htniok by the statinuary character of the 
])eoplo« He «avii« octther in the deaert nor in the kingdoms of C eu- 
tml Afiriea i* there any march of ct%M)i^atioti All goes oa according 
to a. etftiUll routine oatabliahcd for agci* past ’ J/m (ff Crnfra! 
A/ /'fO(h vof! i. Pp. .104, .Ho:i. Bee einular remarks lu Pallme? Tr^^reU 
m VP 

*’' At>d*AUattf, who was m Kgypt early m the thirteenth century, 
gives an iiitcreathig account of the rising of the Nile, to which Kgypt 
owes Hi fertility* Ajbv- Allah* . dr VK(f{iptr, pp. 32s-d40, 

374>376, and A|i|iiBa<lix , p. fi04 Bee also on theae periodica} intiu* 
dationt, WTiiilUittOS** Anurtd Eiwptiant vol. iv. pp. 101>l04; and on 
tJu» half-artrottoinical half-theological uotioue connected with them, 
pp. 872-377, YoL y. pp. Compare on the religit>us importance 

of ih« Nila Bvaaag’a Apy///. vol i p 4o9. TJie expression, therefore, 
of Herodoilit (book ii. chap v. vol. i p 4*^4), i* 

true in a ntUOli iMlpir eeuse than he intended, since to the Nile Egypt 
owes aU the physical peculiarities whuh diHtingiUiih it from Afnthui 
and th« iptMii Atiican desert, ('..inpare llKhKKN s A/ncan y^attons, 
vol. ii, p, 58> BatflUaa, /.eor»<ooi. dr» p 3. PosTah’s o« Me 

y,{r fndu*, ixk <>f Arum' .w. le/jr. vol, lii. p. 2T3, and ou 

the diffartitoc hetwaon the soil of the Nile and that of the surround- 
ing desert, sec VoLITBY, Foyoge r/» >'•//».' rf rn fyy/.re, vol i p 14. 

‘riio average breadth of the valhn from one mountain range to 
the other, between Oahro in Lower, and Edfoo lu I pper PIgypt, is 
only about seven miles^ and that of the cultivable laud whoae limits 
depend on the inundation, acarcel> exceedii five and a half.’ Wilkiv- 
■ onU Anarnt KffffptKikSf vol. i. p 216. According to Gerard, 'the 
moan width of the valloy between Bycne and t’airo is about nine 
miles.’ Note in Hbckxs’s JJHcan Au/tons vol. it. p. 6'i. 

»' 1 will give one instance of this ironi an otherwise sensible wri- 
ter, and a man too of considerable learning ‘As to the ph>Bical 
knowledge of the JBgyptians , their coteruporane*! gave them credit for 
the astonishing Jfowex of their magic ; and as wc cannot suppose that 
the instances nNiprdod in Serlpture were to be attributed to the exer- 
tion of suporn||i||f|^ powi^^ wa must conclude that they were in 
possession of of tlie laws and combinations 

of nature than what the learned men of the pre- 

sent age * Haisicronli^lp IlPI^P f,'' pp. dl, 62. It is a shame that 
such nonsense uhould be isulp^b* ih'e nineteenth century and yet 
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the barbarism of the other Rations Africa, none of 
which have been able to progress, or 

emerge, in any tlTcgree, tp^|ich the 

penury of nature has, UootA^i them. ? w 

These considerations death* prove that of the two 
primary causes of civilization, the tertility of tlie soil is 
tlie one which in tlie ancient world exercised most ini|n- 
ence. Ihit in Kuropean <*ivilizatioii. tlie other *great,eJ&Be, 
that is to say, climate, has heen tin* most powerftil; and 
this, as we have seen, pro<luces an ebVet partly "on the 
capacity labourer for woik, ]».irtly (m the regt^larity 

or irrcgii|H|^ <'f hi'> habits. ’I'lie difference in the 
lias €iL|ipi!\ corri^ponded with tin* jiitlcuncc in the 
( ausejppo- , although all civilization umvT have for its 
antec^ent the accuimilatioii of wealth, still whaf sub'^e- 
(pieiitfy occurs will l>e in no small degree determined hv 
the conditums under which the accuimilatioii took place. 
In Asia, iuid in Africa, the condition was a fertile 
causing an abundant return; in hauope, it was a happier 
climate, causing more succes.'^ful lahonr. Ill the former 
case, the effect de])ends on tlie relation between the ^‘»ii 
and its produce; in other woids, the mere operation of ^ne 
part of external nature upon another. In the latteriTa^tS 
the effect depemK on tin* relation betw'een the c]imiil|^nd 
th? labourer; that is, tin* <»peiation of extOTnsI ilStUllt nut 
upon itself, but ui on man tu these two dasSeg <rf re- 
lations, the ffrst , being the les^ coraplicattMl , is Ac less 
liable to disturbance, and therefore came sooner into play. 
Hence it i^, that, in the march of civil^ation. the priority 
is unquestionably due to the most fertile pans of Asia 
and Africa. But although their civilizaBim was tht* earliest, 
it was very far, indeed , from being tSie bf‘st or most p(‘r- 
manent Owing to circumstances whhA I »>hall presently 
state, the only progress which is realty effective depends, 

a etill me re recent author { T/z-n' o/i tut- i. p a««uro(i 

«M that ‘the Bg^yptiana. fnr csp*uial pitrpotW^^ wWi emliiwca with 
great vMrt<lon» and science.’ .Somnoe the Kgyptiana 

had none and as to their enough to 

diHUuguiMh them from barharoun old'^ehrew* , but it 

was tufonoT to that of the (rreekfl, course iinuKasurably 

below that of inMlerii Europe. 
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not upon tho of n^uir^ but upon the energy of 

man. Therefm!^ civilization of Europe) 
which, ea^E^ftfpralir'#^ gov(Tned by dimate, has 
sl^wn m de^opnieot? u^nown to those civi- 
lizations WlM ongin^e4 bjr soil. For the powers 

of n at ure^^ notwithstanding their apparent magnitude, are 
hinted ahd stationary; at all events, we have not the 
slil^^^P^of that they have ever im leased, <»r that tin y 
wiif Be l^ble to increase. Hut the powers (»f man, so 
far as j^perience ami analogy can guide us, are unhimted; 
noif^^ evidence whicli anthori/es us 
t.o^|^gnt\en an iniagiiiarj’ boiindar\ at \shich tin* human 
intellect will. ol m*ce‘'sity, be brought to a stand. And as 
this pt^inei NNhnii tlie mind poiisesses of imrcasing its 
o\\n j:o|<nairces, i-, a peculiarity (ontined to man, and one 
•'luiimu^ Jhstingaishing him from whut is commonly *callo(l 
exlcmar nature, it becomes evident that tin* agency of 
chinate, which j^ves him wealth by stinuilating his labour, 
tej|nore favourable to his ulthnate progress than the agency 
of soil, which Uhewi sc him wealth, but whicli does 
fo. not hvA^jcitiug his energies, but h\ \ivtue of a mere 
physical nlwRion between tin* tharacter of the soil and the 
ipiantity pr tilue of the prodme that u almost 'poiitaneously 
atibnfe*' 

tlllidfaraa to |ie diflVinmt wa^s in winch cliniatOj,Ad 

soil affect the creation of wi alth. Hut another point of 
c(jual^"pr perh^a of snpenoi, importance remains behind. 
Alter the wealth has liecii createtl, a <pu*stion arises as to 
how it to Im* distributed; that is to ^i^^ , what propor- 

tion js to go to thh itppCf classe>, and wluii to the lower, 
in an ad\amed stage of Society, this depends upon hex- 
cral ( ir* !imstancci$ of great conijdexity, ami whnh it is not 
necc'*.sai\ heto tO eiatnine.**’ Hut in a \er} early stage 

' mAny of them arv utill unktiowu, for, as M iihx .justly 

nhnorvcit, luuat.^WtillMhl l»Ay loo e\»lu»i>o an Attention tv> tho pr*uluc- 

tion of wtMOth ttiA lawa <»f it« di«tJriliutjott. Kfv> , Si'it'm'ti 

V. <,nh , vol til. la ^p««ftrmali<»u of tht«, J in,ty mention the 

thi'ory of n W)i|^ i rfid about half a eentury ago. 

and whif'b ih fttbllf) urgURienta that it i$ not 

vet udojpiAd .jiralplroine of iU advocatoa naM* shown 

t litMiiMi Iv e« nnofjnal to ^eir own cau^e Iho gnat law of 
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of society, ami .^latcr aiul refined (omplieatious 

have begun, it that th| distribu- 

tion of wealth is, like its- dfeidioBi, govelfneU^^Hirely by 
physical laws: and that those laws are moreover *46 a^ve 
as to have invariahly kept a vast nuyority inhabit- 

ants of the fairest portion of the globe io a ^ndition ot 
constant and iiiexiritabh' po^erty If this can be demon- 
strated, tht‘ iininense importance of Mich laws ^s^Bi|ti||fest 
For since wealth is an undoubted ‘'ourco of powOt^ it i^ 
evident that, supposmg other things equal, an inquiry into 
the diMnhution of wealth is an inquir} into the distribution 
of JK)^^el, and, a^ such, >ull throw great liglil (»n the Ol^tin 
of those social and jmiitnal imMinalitn'', tlie play and 
ojiposition of which form a considerable jntrt (d tin; hi^torv 
of e^ei\ civili/.ed iountn 

if \u^ take a geueial \u*w ot this sabject, #0 ina\ mu 
tliat after the creation and ac< umulatiun of \\e^lth have 
once fairly begun, it, will be distributed among two clas^e^, 
those who labour, and thosse wlfO <lo not Iftbuur; ilie lafter 
being, as a da."", the more able, the former the more im- 
merqus. The tuud by which both classes d|e suppuited 
^8 ^Imiiediately created bv the lower class, imise phjsnal 
energies art* directed, combined, ami as it W"erofi#conoi«i/vd, 

S the hupviP.i "kill ot the uj>per dass, ,-The rfw^d ot 
a, workmen u eaiied their wage»; , the V^wifd tin 
contrivers is^called their juotits. At a lat*#pciSfo<l^4lien 
will arise what ma) be calletl tiie savhif class; is, a 
body of then who neither contrive but lenii then 

accumulations to those wiio coid#i^^£4^ in retiurn for th<> 
loan, receive a part of thai reffa^ J^di belongs to the 
contriving class In tlji» ea>e* tbewunbers of the saving 
class are rewarded for their alisfUti^C' in reiniining Irom 
spending their accumulations, and fhi^ reward is termed 
the interest of their money; so that ‘there is made a three- 
fold division— Interest, Profits, and Wages. Put this is a 
subsequent arrangement, m Inch cam Only tafe^ place to any 

tho ratio between the cost or of «>tock, ft the 

hi|?lievt i^eueraiirAtion we have the aiMrihutiOn of 

wealtl but it cannot be conBi$h&>h by Any one who holds 

that lent enters into price, ^ *" 
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extent Mhen weal^. hEs ]^^%«g(|^erably accumulated; 
and in the stage ye are noW eonaidering, this 

thii^, or%yi^^his#,:caJ' hardly he Naid to have sepa- 
ra# exi«tl!ia5l(^^' For our present pur])os(‘, therefore, it is 
enough to^^pfeer^ain what those natural laws are, which, as 
sdoii as wwth is ac cunmlatetl, regulate tlie proportion in 
^hifli it II distrOmted to the two classes of labourerv and 
employ^, 

it is nHdent that wages l»eing the j»rice paid tor 
labour, rate of wages must, like the price of all cUher 
I on^ti^fties, i^ry according to the changes in the market. 
If thd siippl) of labourers outstrips the demand, uHges 
will fall; il the {Icmaiid exceeds tlie bup)>ly, the\ uill rhie. 
^upposillg, theretore, that in any country there is a given 
amoui|^gf^W( alth to be dhided between einjdoyei^ and 
workMl^ ev(^' increase in tlie number of the workmen 
wayii^l^d to Jessen the uM'rage rew^ard each can receive. 
And if we set aside thoM* disturbing causes by which ail 
general views afn affected, ^it Will be found that, in the 
loiig-mn, the question of wages is a qiu‘stion of popu- 
lation; for although the total sum of the w^ages actually 
paid depends «p^ the largcucbs of the fund from which 
tiic\ aru drawn, still the amount of wages received b\ 
each mih musi dhui^^ as the claimant^ increase, uiile^^ 
owinff^J^ Other tarcumstarice^^, the lund itself should so 
advai^ at to keep ptuc with the greater demands made 
ujion A 

' lu A stiLI inliM sUme. iKoro \» m fourth diriaion of 

vkfatti) Aiid part of il|f of labour is ubi(orb(»d hy rout. This, 
houever, is nut an alrag^ti jjhicte . but a consequoure of it; and in 
tin* t.rthnary man*h , ^onsldrrabh' lime must elapse before it 

< uu begin. Kent, m tho FSOper sense of the word, la the price paid 
h»r u(«mg the uataral lad fndestracMble powers of the toil, and mast 
n<»t be cohftiaad ffitli Tent comnionly to called; for this la&t also in- 
cludes the profits of stock, 1 notice this, because several of the op- 
prmelits of Kleardo have ]*lac€d the beginning of rent too early, by 
overh»ok;itig Oio fi»ot that apparent rent is very often profits disguised. 

** ‘Vfages dep^d, then, oa the proportion between the number of 
the liibouring population, aiul.ilbe capital or other funds devoted to 
the purchase of nib<)i|ur; ure W^l say . for ahortness , the capital. If 
vrages ar« hlghtr, »»* 0$ place than at another, if the sub> 

sistence and comlbrt of hir«d labourers arc more ample, 

it IS, and can bo, for no than because capital bears a 

greater proportion to populatlcrf/ It'is not the absolute ainoxmt of 

IIC( Kl.K. J 4 
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To know the circumstances most favo^ble to the increase 
of what may be "termed the wages*fiind is a matter of great 
moment, but is one with which wl> are libA immediately 
concerned. The question we have now befote US, regards 
not the accumulation of wealth, but its distrijbution ; and 
the object is, to ascertain wliat those physical rondi^ns 
are, which, by encouraging a rapid growth of populli^ion, 
over-supi>ly the labour-market, and thus keep the averagt" 
rate of wages at a very low point. 

Of all the physical agents by wdjich the increase of 
the labouring classes is afft eted, that of food iS the most 
active and universal. If two countries, equal in all other 
respects, differ solely in this — that in oiu' the national 
food is cheap and abundant, and in the other scarce and 
dear,, the population of the former country wijl inevitably 
increase more rapidly than the population bf the latter * ' 


And, by a parity of reasoning, the average rate of wages 
will be lower in the former than in the ^Jitter, simply be- 
cause the labour-market will bo m9;j^?||l|p)ly stocked 
An inquiry, therefore, into the.^^hymWv^^ on whi( h 
the food of different countries dependfi^^Af/Our present 

accumulation or ckf production t)iAt is of impO|4^ac^'4(9 dMi UhfOunnu: 
class , it IS not the amount cvetT of tbe funds 

among tbe labourers, it is tbe proportioa An 1 1 

the numbers amoiiR whom they are shared,). OOflm Class 

can be bettered in no other way tlian ISOM^on to 

thsir advantage, and every sibeim; tor thelpr ii<<i 

proceed on this as its foundation, is. fur %11 lutiposeo 

delusion’ Mill’s F/tnaplet F' itttcal iCcuiune^ , vol. { p ij . 
S«e also vol. ii pp 264, 26'i, and l^ohttcoi EcuHou, t j.ji, 

37®, 380. Kicardo, in bis I t rui f/’* th/ 1 of a Lou i'ttr, ,/ 
Cbrii, has stated, with his usual terseness, three possible forms 
of this qraesiion ‘The rise or fall of wages ^ common to all states 
of Society, whether jt be tbe stationary, tbe advancing, or the retro- 
grade state. In the stationary state, it it regulated wholly by the 
increase or falling-off of the population. In the advancing state, it 
depends on Mf^bether tbe capital or the population advance at the more 
rapid course. Ip the retrograde state, it depends on whether popula- 
tion or capital decrease with the greater rapidity,’ Ricaulu’s Wotiit, 


p. 379. 

The standard of comfort being of course supposed the siune. 

*No point is better established, than thajt the, supply of labourers 
will always uHlmately be in prpport^pn the nieans of supporting 
them ’ I'nnctpUs of PoltUcal »xi., in Ru-Auno’s Hbrlj, 

p. 176 Compare Smith’s Wealth d/ book i chap. xi. p. 

and .M‘CrLLOCH’R Political Econofi^^ p. 
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purpose, of the |pr^est impoitauce; and fortunately ^ is 
one respecting are jU>le, in the present stalae of 

chemistry ^ftwf phy^ology, to arrive at some precise and 
d<^nit#%j^ 

Thoffiife consumed by man prexiuces two, and only 
^0, fillets necessary to his existence. These are, first 
S^ supply him witli that animal heat without winch the 
fun<^i<»ns of life >vouId stop; ami secondly, to repair the 
waste constantly taking pla<‘e in his tissues, that is, lu 
the mg^anisin of his frame. For each (A‘ these separate* 
purpdat# there is a Si jjarate food. TIk* temperature ot our 
h<^ is k(‘pt up by suhstaneeg which (ontain no nitrogen, 
and are called non-azotized; the incessant deca\ in our 
organigifeis icpaired by wbaf are known as azotized sub- 
stanCMBh wl^ch nitrogen is alwajs foumL^*^ In th<^formi r 
I as<OJwe riMon of non-azotized footl combines with the 
oj|ipu we in, and gix" rise to that internal com- 
^stion by 'vffn^h ©ur animal beat is rt iiewed. In the 
latter case|«^S^i^n having little alhnitj lor oxygen,*^ 
the nitrompidii ,w aao^td lood is, it were, guarded 
agapst nnd being thus preserved, is able 

* 004 into M0t$xt;‘4 aiiU ii<m autotizoU la said to 
i ont by MagcndiP Seo MttLl.i.Ji*g /‘Ayt,o/o^y, 

w recogrtiigtHl by ningt of tbr best authurittcA, 
who’s Jntrpnif , p. 134, Carpextea** 

ilKAND^ ^ < AmivOf/, VOL U. pp. llUlf, dS7t». 

cuu^tructod accordiuK to it by Bd^un- 

e csnajk b\ Mosers Lnwes and (Olbi'rt oik TAr 
ti ttrp^rf 't Itrtiinh A <^* o ’: iatu>H /ut p, aL^3 

but the expertmpoll |ikail«, 1)7 thesp gontlcmcn are noither nimierous 
nor divprsifted to fittabliwh a gent rat law, still Ims^ OHikk we 

accept tlioir tingiUMr Assertion, p. 346, that the coinpatptite pncee 
of lUfierent foods 'lire a test of the nutriment the> compsgeAtively 
cuntaiu. , ) 

■** ‘Of aU ihd elojttenW of the antraal body, nitrogen Ims tHe fee- 
blest aitraetion for nxygen; And. what is still more remarkable, it de- 
prives all combustible clement;!* with wiikb it combiAos, to a greater 
or less eateat, v,f the power of combining with oxygen, that is, of 
undergoing iMOtnbusiiou.’ Liabk/n LetU'r$ oh TAemurry, p. 87^. 

• The doctrine of what sgay be called the protecting power of some 
•ubrtanoes is Still imperfectly understood, and until late in the eight- 
eenth century, todfstonce was hardly suspected. It is now Imown 
to be connected.^th theory of poisons. See Tvaaaa’s 

CAemisfr^, rol. 1- p. w® mdst probably ascribe the hwt, 

that several polloiks wlrfoli il^'i^illjl^vrhea applied to a wounded sur- 
face, may be taken into the stomal with impunity Brodik's /'Ay- 

4 ^ 
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j)erfjDrm its' duty of repairing tlie tissues, and '-upplying 
th^e losses wMch the human organism constantly suffers 
in^the wear and tear of daily life. 

Tli.ese are the two great di^lsion^ of foodj*® a^d if we 
inquire into the law’s wdiieh regulate the relation they 
bear to man, we shall foul that in eadi division the most 
important agent is climate. ^Vlien men li\e in hot 
country, their animal heat is mort' (‘a^ily kept up than 
when they live in a cold one, tlu'ndore they require ii 
smaller amount of that non-a/.otizcd food, the sole busi- 
ness of W’hich is to maintain at a certain ]K>int the tCin- 
perature of the bod}. In the same way, tln‘\ , in the hot 
country, require u smaller aaiionut ot a/oti/ed tood, be- 
cause on the whole tWir bodily exertion^ art\Jess tic- 
quentf and on that aecouiit the decay of tlieir^^ue^ 
leas rapid. \ 


iioU>$fica{ It' pp. M7 11“ it more t«* 

tefer to ch<*mlesal than tn hold, with ftlr Beiijwtott flroche, 

that «omo poison* ‘aostro,v Jil'c In paralvgiti^ iiie Of>«re»|>»ra. 

tion without irauiediatulj affr-etmit the action t>f the 

Prout’s well-known division into saeclnurine, oiljr, alsia albuiuhiou'*, 
wppeari to me of much inferior value, (houi^h I obtenro is 

iwlopted ih the la«t edition of Konioi sos'h Uutnun pp i », 

160. The division by M l.t'pflletUM into lew alliinent et 

boissODS^ 18 of course })nrely ompiriciil LKPKfciJtTiuljl, 

Mediral^, ^oi. u. p. lOo, Cans iu regard to FrOttl^oji^S^Oktiuu, 

compare Bukdach’s Tiait* >h* /V lx. p, Srl^, 

KKB'8 Pfnj^wlo'ty, p Vyi , 

The e\jdeuee of an u..i\f«4il e^niiiexion 
betwecMi exertion and (leca\. is no\% almost conipteiP. jjQl |Vig|srd to tlie 
muscular system, see Carcfsii-,, .>) Ihtfuin Physhlogg , pp. 44ib-t41. 
edit. 184^’. ‘There i8 strong rea^ion to oeliove Ulc'waate or dcooinpo«i- 
tiqn of the muscular tissue to be in exact proportion to the degiee m 
wrl^oh |t la e.xorted ’ Thin perhaps wouhl be genemlly anticipated pm n 
^ l^itbsenco of direct proof, but what is nibVe intcreeting, is that 
principle holds good of the nervous system. The human 
lUL adult contains ahopt one and a ^If per cent, ti phos- 
and If has h«en ascertained, that after the mind has been 
^UOh excreted , and that in the ease of in- 

^ a m ansitlon nf their excretion tby the kidneys) i» >ery con- 

. iridWahl^' See PxiIbx’s Lei'ini",* on St/j^'ical Pafhoki^ , vol. t. 

PP, T,r.l#4j^'€!ABPKHTEB’» Human Phyf>toioijy. pp , SAow’s 

Anfynal €hemi«trg, vol. ii. p. 426; He^lr, Anatondi vol ii. 

p; 172, Th6 pender may also consult respecting the phosphtiras of the 
brain, the recent very able work of I^, Eobin «t Vcrdoil, CAimu 
4«at07noju^, vol- 1. p. 215, vol. ii. p. »|^^'|>ar|», 165,1 According to 
these writers (vol. lii. p ^5)^ U» exlfteucd in the liraln was drst 
announctd by Honsing, in 1772. 
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ther^oi^e, tJje iuMhituvU of hoi ^lip^tes 
tJioir mUital 0rdi»nry statt\ copuij^r ktf 
the iuhJ^iCaiit# W etlld' ones, it inevitaidy follows !jKt, 
ggovide^lpS^er riijriKs remain equal, the growth df^pu- 
lation more rapid in countries which are h^ than 

i*|. tho«e,||hic'h ate cohl. I’tir practical purposes, it is ijn- 
whether tlie greater identy of a suhstance % 
whkyiie i)eo}ile an* fed arises from a larger supply, or 
whfijthdr it arises from a Miuilhw coiiMiraption. When 
men the result will he just the same as if they 

had nidfe: heeause the same amount <>f nutriment will 
gu fcrthei . iind thus population will gain a power of in- 
creasing innr(‘ quickly than it could do in a colder couii- 
tiy, where, even if provisions were erjualU almndant, 
they, owing to;^e climate, would he sooner eAhamted. 

This first point of view in which the fawa of 
elima# are, thtoiigh the medium of fund, e(»iinected 
the laws of popuhitiou, and ther<*foie with the laws of the 
diatrfii^u wealth. But iheie also another point 
<d follows the same Inu of thought, and will 

he 'Ippd. to strengthen the argument just stated. 'Phis 
countries, not only ar«‘ men compelled to 
ea^ jiUln, in hot one'*, but their food is dgarer, that 
^0 get it is more difficult, and rt^qiiires a greater 
exp€foi|^l%f;Of labour. The reason of this I w ill state as 
briefly jpeatfible. without entering into auv details V»e- 
ymd^ are ahsolutelv necessar) for a right under- 

standing of thill’ interesting subject. 

Phe objects of food die, as we have setu, only two: 
namely, to keep't|^'the w'ai-mth of the hmlv. and repair the 
waste in the Of these,’, tw'o objects, 


* ‘ ’rheuifh t«»th otijecta wre eqaallj' the funner 

the tnom ]>r«»t«ing, »nd it hsi« b««»u tuK'enrtaiii^d by expenment, 
wo Khnitlt) exjpect from thoor> , that whoii iqiiniftU ate atarBed Ip 
(ioatli, there ill. a ptOKrct'ei'*- tlerline iu the touip^raiure e|j||^r,|N>- 
ftioa, »o that proximato ouu^o «*f doath 1*^ wur^atjon 1* '**^!*^^* 

nofx, htit See W*ii.ma»«’8 /"/ in'tjth t p. , 

the e ntioxiuh IrtPwtH'n the of automl heat and the appeHaimCT'^^f 
eytdractUe |i%tta of the Ind; . h«‘o VookVOPi^* 
VM.' • s- - *12 Contpare the 

au(i thou»fhtrnl ru'ut (V04Wr- 

tiifion, 'o! \ j‘p 144 , vet Itt. 2.'tl 
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is hy oxygen of the air entering our lungs, 

the system, oonshining with the 
carffc which we take in our food.** This con^hination 
of oMifti ^d carbon never can occur witho^j^uckg 
a amount of heat, and it is in tl&^ way that 

the h^^^ frame is maintained at its necessary teni|)ejr^- 
ture.** virtue of a law familiar to chemists, 

•' Until ihe l««it twenty e-and- twenty year* , it u»©d to i)e 

supposed that this cuinbinatiou took place in the lunflTs; bat more 
careful experiments liave made ii probable that the oxygen tiflitaa 
with the carbnn in the circulation, and that the biood'COi^aaoaltw 
are the earners ot the oxygen, (‘onipar® Likbio’b Anifual Chtttiiftryy 
p. 78 , f»n u , pp SH.** . H.HtJ; TURKBa’s C/'^nnifrtf, vol, ti. 

p, 131S, MUllkk’s rfn/ntolo'/t/. vol i pp. Si, iTiy. That the comblutMdOJ} 
does ruic take place in the air-calls is moreOTcr pro\ed by the foot 
that the lung'^ are not hotter than other parts of the body. See 
Mullkk, m)1 ! p . 148 , Tnoiisos’.s Annual Chrmintry , p. 63^1; \ and 
Bkodik’# P»’^.-ar '/tet , p. .Li Another argliiaient iil ISitvour of 

the red corpuscules being tlif earners of oxygen, It that they are 
most abundant in those i i.ts«es of i)ic \ertebrata whbh inainetaSn the 
highest temjferaturc . while the blood of in \ ertebmta coiitaina very 
lew of them, and it lias been doubted if they e\('n extft ip the lower 
articulata and ni'dlrisca See Cahvkntku’'^ Human yp. ll>9, 

Mi'i, bKAKi fi ^ afij/ara^trt' Anatouty, p 472, KJLLiOT80i!i’g P/o/- 

'*od , p IV* In regard to the different dimensions of eorpiuonles. 
see Hkble, Anufomt*’ *it>nirale^ sol. » pp. 4.')7 — 4fi7. 494^493; BVain- 
viiiLJS, Physiafi^yte ('outpar^f, vol i pp , W>1— 304; J4Ki»?r^^BD- 

WAHDS, Zooloytf>, part i pp .Vt — .So; Fourth Prj/ort of 44^*- 

ciation, pp 117. IIH , Simon’s Ammat ('hnm^tnj , \oI. f. pp. 11^, 104, 
and, above all, the important ohBervatn»us of Mr (lulhver 
pp lOH) These additions to our knowledge, befhtiMi, eon- 

nected with the laws of animal heat and of nutrition, gen- 

eralized . assist speculative nnnds m raising pathnlogy^tp g ^ence. 
In the mean time I ma> mentom the relation I tet W0m^ 0XiUiUllkti on 

of the corpuaculcs and the theory of mt^ammation which HflBtcr and 
Brbussais were unable t<i settle this is, that tli^# proximate cattae of 
inflammation is the obstruction of the vessels by. adb^ion of the 
pale corpHscuJe*' Kespectiiig this striking geaerallxatiou, which is 
still on Its trial, compare, WinnAMs's Pttnctpt^n 0/ JUrtHctn*^ 1048, 
pp. Sd8 — 2t>5, with Paokt’s hufytcuf Pathoioyy, 1S33, vol i pp 313-— 
317; /pWEB and Hi*vkking"3 PoibolOyicai Anatomy ^ 18^4. pp la'i, 
1U8. The difficulties connected with the scientifio tindy of indamraa- 
tion are evaded in Vooxi/s Pathotonical Anatonny ^ p. 418; a work 
which appears to me to have been greatl> overrated. 

** On the amount of heat disengaged h> the union gf carbon and 
oxygen, see the experiments of Dulong. in LiKitia*s Anfm^sU CArmufry, 
p. 44 ; and those of Uespretz, in Thomson’s Animai Ckttfnhtry , p. 434, 
Just in the same way, we And that the temjt>eri^rb of plants is 
maintftined by the combination of oxygen with earbog: see HAnrotUi’s 
pp 231 , 2 . 32 , 322 323 . As to |h« tmmn% caused gen- 

erally by chemical combioatioB, there h| iNa ffii/ wait worth reading 
by Dr Thomas Akprkws in Rej^t of Atnocxtlivn for IS49, 
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and oxygen, like allj^tlier elements, will ojpj^mute^ 
tain detittite pro^KM^ns ; so ifhfltt to n JT 

balance , k is neH^liit thi^ tlie food which con tan 
carbon according to the amount of 

taken in: wlifc it is equally needful that we sfi 
quantity both of these constituents ^ 
external cold lowers the temiH?raturo 
body, ‘ ilow it is obvious that in a very cold climate, this 
necessity of providing a nutriment more highty carbonized 
will arise in two distinct ways. In the first jdace, the air 
being Menaer, men imbibe at each inspiration a greater 
voltime of oxygen than they would do in a climate where 
the .igii' is raretied by lieat*^ In the second j>lace, cold 
accelerates tb<*ir respiration, and thus obliging them to in- 
bafe pptore frequen^ than the inhabitants of hot countries, 
increases ttfe amO^t of oxygen which they on an average 
take On hiPth these grounds the consunqUiou of 


jm Report for lf*:»2, Traom': of S>^r , j>. 4n, and Lis- 

uic# and on thf Rrooi «< of vol. i p 34, 

M)l liL pj X*!* "iW. iv p. 20. aUw Pot'iLLEr, hl>>»tefis >h Fh^tviu^, 

Pans. ia&, i« part. i. p. 411 

** prupvrtiona, Vfhich. siiue the brilliant dmcov- 

<TH‘» tlie corner-*tou«* of cht'inical kiofvrkdgf . is laid 

(L>N\a ^WW|k ndmrablc clwarnei** in Tubkhr’s Klc tu^nt* ( h* noitro 

Compare HaAaua’fi f hrm*$trj, ^oi. i. pp I3y— 144, 
C’r\ S tencrs, \ol II. p StmKKVit.LK*8 ( onnrxkm 

I f (fie IpL^ X^O, 121 Hut none of tht>*e writers ha%e coosiderW 

tht law ifldwdyanHfcHji' a* M. A, CoanK, r/tUnt»phu' /‘ooorr. voL 
III pp. mf' 'pt t)H> beat chapters in hts very proL^uiid, but 

i I i - u u dens^KKt' WOtk*' 

•* ‘Ainai, <Ulii dos tiVIpa Sgaux, la quautitc tl oxygvne conaomnida 
par If mAme antnaai dat d^antaut plus grande que la temperature am- 
biaiite est mobia Buiua et Vkbpku. , c Armie Anatomifnet 

vol, ii p. 44- Comiuir* i|utoy R Lectitre$ on t'afftoiutjp, l^So, p. 
for Hie diminithed qiumtlty of mpiration in a high temperature, tbou|^ 
one may (tueation Mr,; SiMox’a iiiferapce that (he,efore the blood it 
more veuhut In hoi couniriea than In eold onet. This is not maJtiag 
allowance for tlm difference of diet, which c«irrecta the difference of 
tfinperaiurv 

)» ‘The coautWmiion of oxygen in a ffUten time ma> ho eiapfWmed 
b v the numbar W eetplraiiona ' LiitBio’e ieffer* 

and tea TnoUtoil*# AaOwnl Chemftry^ p. €11 It ta also certai»,.t^b«t 
exercise inereaiy ^^e number of reap! rations ; and birds, 
the moat aetiee df up ailHtiali^, eonaume more oxjgen than any * 

MtLMK BnWAIint, «(Wt4,4(k p. «*«, part li P .3"!, Ftotraift^ 

Trtpmux Compare on the oounaiiidtt^ 

botwaen reapiration aild fh* llMMollli°.drgan8, Bkclauo, Aniamit 
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greater : it is therefore 
carbon should also bej 
these two elements in 
tiona, temperature of the body 
of Jiunian frame can alone be maiutain 
Pre^ceeding from these chemical and 
principles, we arrive at the conclusion, that the eisl4^l the 
countr}" is iu which a people live, the more highly car- 
bonized will be their food. And this, which is a purely 
scientitic inference has been veritied by actual experi- 
ment. The inhabitants of the polar regions consume 
large quantities of whale-oil and blubher; while within 
tlie tropics hiich food w(nild soon put an i‘nd to life, and 
therefore' the ordinary di<‘t consists almost entire!) of 
fruit. ric(‘, and nlier vegetables. NoW' it has boon asLt'r- 
tained by careinl aiialv>i^, that in tlu‘ polar fof>d there is 
an ('\ces> ot ( arbon . in the tropii ul food an excess of 
oxygt'ii. itliont entering into detaiK, which to tin* majo- 
rity (»f readers would b(' di'-ta'-teful, it may be said generalh, 
that the oils contain about six times as carbon as 

the fruits , and that the) have in thefu very little 
oxygen; whiU' stareb, winch is tlu' most imkersal^ and. 


pji ec 44, Ki>A< IT, Tutt^t tir Pk o • ioUi'fiP , Vt*! ,pp. 4*^fi. 
S.'Ui — ( AKCfc.' (’(inip(ir<ihet> AnaPftny , vol i pp. 8$, vol. u 

Plk 14i, L)'), <Jkam'8 afic^ Anatotinf, pp, 486, A.'i? , 

K\mek JONFb's Anumil Kmyfitwtf pp, ,{<>8, 440, |J4» jfiO? Owkm'is 

pp 'A2'2, .IIV, 3So, :»06. Thn* too it exgiilil^ 

mcTitall;* HHCertuiiUMl . that ii. human hvint^n exftreiM fn littf' 
aniount of carhonic-at id ^Iato's Uumart p. (>4\ Lie- 

mo and Kopp’ 8 vol lu p 3,'»y 

If we now put these facts toKeiher. their betftring On ‘%be propo- 
sitions m the text will become evuient, ?>ecatiEe, ojt the whole, there 
IS more exercise taken in (oUl chmate* th»o ill hot ones, and there 
must therefore be an inen^ased respiratory aotiou. For proof that 
greater exercise is both taken and required, oompare Wrakokl’s 
I'o ar Fxpt’thtton^ pp. 7y, Bichahdsok^s Arctic kxjt«*fi(ton. vol i. 

p, Simpson’s .^orfh Coa^f of , pp, 49, $«, which should be 

contrasted with the contempt, for sach arousemeate in hot countries 
Indeed, in polar regions ail this is so isswintial to prijtlforve a normal 
state, that scurv'y can onff be kept off in the nnthem part ol the 
Auierioan continent by taking coiiKiderabie exercise; see CsAurz, 
Hintonj of firtienlamly vol, i. pp 4*> 62. 21 h. 

** See the note at the end of this chapter. 

*• ‘The fruits used by the inhabit«nt% of,«ott^m clime* do not 
contain, in a fresh state, more than 18 p»t mt/A, of carbon; while the 
blubber and tr.iin-oil which feed the inhatHtatits Of polar regions con- 
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in refereno^o nutrition, the most 
m Uic nearly 

TU^^^^peatiiO between this circuii^^;^i|cc 
l|9^l^|^|p||llre tt« is highly corions: for it is a rc- 
markal[^|iliet, and one to which I would call paimular 
that owing to some more general kf , of which 
lifltllii ignorant, highly earhoniaed food Is more costly 
ihatr ItKKl m which comparatively little carbon is found. 
The fintta of the earth, of which oxygen is the nioht active 
principle, are veiy abmulant ; they may he obtaiind with- 
out danger, and almost without troubh-. But that highly 
carbaniKed food, which in a very cold climate is ahsolutely 


necessary to life, is not produced in so facile and spon- 
taneous a maimer. It is not, like vegetables, thrown uj> 
by th#foil-, but it coiisists of the fat, the blubb<T, and 
of poirerftil and ferocious animals. To ^vrocure 
it, man must Incur great risk, and expend great labour 
And although Ais is undoubtedlj a tontrast of extreme 



tauj (i$ to SO /|>®r Ct'ut of that rltniont.' J.iKuiu's L^^Kf-rx on CA#*- 
aU<» p. ftud TuMKBii^s f'linh'xiry^ vol ii p 1315 
Acgoi:^P|]^ lA^rout OlAto’g Huotan i*hy%to> p i:u>h ‘the proportion 
* hodiL*« vanes troin about oO to S4) per cent’ The 

of tni »wd fat liahittialh coneumetl in o<jhl countnen i8 re- 
VfaAHUKL {1‘ofar i rp’ilidun ^ p ‘ill says of the tnbe« in 
pf Liberia , * fat is tiieir lifrcatcst dclicacv They eat it 
pliape, raw, raetiwd, fresh, or spoilt. See also 
OH thr y^rtM ('oa*t of Aioff'oft. pp, li7, 401. 
no plant is destitute of it ' LiNDi.KV’e Botany. 
vol. p. ‘atarch i» the mo*it common of ail ve- 

Ketalllil "HT Lt.sbt.r V adds <vol. i. p. ttiat it is 

diflicuU to dlttiflRSo the RraiiiH of starcit secryted l':i. plants fr<«ni 
cytnM«ft«. the stareh'graimles. first noticed by M. LtXK, 

/{aporfs ON HoSnjf Ifjf ^ SanHy . pp. r.M 370 . and respecting its 
predominauee in Yittgetable world, compart Tkomso'iV PA^mafry 

of pp ^5. llHAWliR'a loj H. p. llSO; 

Ttr«lt»lt’»^ Vhfiitiftrgj wol. ii. p. l-^C, iind Kopp's HeporU^ 

voi. ii, pp. s7;98, m 

The oxygon !• 4S'';9 out of 100 See the table iti^^iKuid’s LeU«r» 
vn CAtfmiMtry , p. 370. Amidin , whinliL ts tlic solnblc part of stari^, 
coMUiiit 53'33 per cent, of oxygniL, 8e* ^TaonsoN'a 

p. 854. on tho authority of l^>ut. who has thc.repnli^tl^ of 

being a» acourato axpwhnaotaf. , 

*01 wbinb 4k alngU whale will yield ‘cent vmgt tonU||^.* 
Cuvixn, Hh^ vol, i. p 3;»7 In regard to the soHo! 

Sir J. aichardi<iwi(4rCfi«; EJtpttdiUo*^ l«M , v«d i p. 243) aays t|Ai the 
itihabitanta of the a|d| maintaiu themeelvea bynliaauig 

Whalen and ’consuiniuj^ blnldHWjI m ' 
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cam, still it ^A ^ent that the nearer a i>eo|tfe approach 
to more subject wiU ba to the 

condi^OQS that extremity i.s govern^ It is 

evident that, as a general rule, tlie colder a 4i^ 

the more ^ food will be carbonized ; the wanner it ii, the 
more its fo^ will be oxidized.^* At the same time^ 
bouized foo^ being chiefly drawn from the animal 
is more difficult to obtain than oxidized food, whhm is 
4rawn from the vegetable world. The result has 
that among nations where the eoldiiess of the cBmate 
renders a highly carbonized diet essential, there is for 
the most part displayed, even in the infancy of society, 
a bolder and more ad\enturoiis character, than we find 
among tho^e other nations whose ordinary nujtriraent, 
being liighly oxidiz(’(l, is easily obtained, and indeed i» 
supplied* to them, by the honiity of nature, gralnitonsly 
and without a struggle, From this original divergence ' 
there follow' many other consequences, wdiieh, howifver, I 
am not now* concerned to trace, iny j)resent object being 

It 18 said, tliat , to keep a per»<*n in health, hii.l’eod, •van in 
the temperate parts of Europe, should conta.m *a fidl iHgaih more 
carbon in winter than in summer ' Lieoio’s Annual g. 16. 

*■ The most hi^hl^ carbnuired of all foods are undottbtodly 
by animals, the most Itighly oxidired by vegetables In tho VO mWiroo 
kingdom there is, hoA^ever , »<> rou< h carbon, that U« 
accompanied with* the rarity of nitrogen, has induceii 
ists to characterise plants as carbonized and ABl|y^ 

But we iia\e here to attend to a double antitbm V me 

carbonized in so far as they are non^axotized , bAHoey MrO cv^dised 
in opposition to the highly carbooired animad foo|^R cold OOimtriM, 
Besides this, it is important to observe that the'clHpo Of rageUibles 
is most abundant m the woody and unnutritiOua 1 h 9|L which ia not 
eaten; while tlie carbon of auimaJs i« found In and ofly 

parts, which are not only eaten , but are. in cold coQntriet, greedily 
devoured. 

♦* Sir J. Malcolm (//a/ory of /Vr»fa , voL il. p. 560), tjMEMlklQg of 
the cheapness of vegetables lu the East, says, ^in some parts of Per- 
sia fruit has hacdly any value’ Cuvier, in a stnkilig passage (ftepsc 
Animat, vol. i. pp 7:1, 74;. haa contrasted vegetable with Miimai food, 
and thinks that the former, hehpg so easily obtained, is the more 
natural. But the truth in that hdlh are equally natural: though when 
Cuvier wrote scarcely anything was known of the laws which govern 
the relation between climate and food. Un the skiU and energy r«. 
quired to obtain food in cold countries, see Wiu4fngL*i Polar Hr- 
peditim, pp. 70, 71. 102 , Hiupsoh’s Dneaviriet om the North Coa#t 

of Amertca, p. 24i>; Cbaktz, MtHory of Oreeni^md, vol. I. pp, IS, St, 
105, 131, I54, 155, vol. ii. pp 203, l83, 824. 
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iiMTPly to pciHll^^oat, ilow this diiffrectce 
in-opotiiorg^^^M^ii^ wealth is distrflmta^|^|IP 4pereiid^ 

'Hbe wWich this proportion is actually altered 

has"^, Ifib^^beeo made clear by the preceding s^gument; 
but lt‘ nw^' ^ useful to recapitulate the factji on which 
thtfikiwafint is liased. The facts, then, are siiiifly these. 
The we of wages fluctuates with the i>opulation; lu- 
(Teasii^ when the labour-market is under-supplied, dimin- 
ishing %^en it is over-supplied. The population itself, 
though affected b^ many other circumstance*?, <loes un- 
doubtedly fluct^e with tlie supply of food; advancing 
when the supply is plentiful, halting or receding when 
the supplf^is scanty. The food essential to life, u scarcer 
in cold dhintries than in hot ones, and not onh is it 
st aircer, tttt more of it is required so that oie both 
grounds amUet encouragement is given to the growth of 
that po|l^ii|on from whose ranks the labour-market is 
stocked. tliereftue, the lonclusion in its simplest 

ionn, wt^'diy'say, that there is a strong and coiisUnt 
tendency in IMtt countries for wage'* to be low, in cold 
countries to be high. 

Ap^ying 11^ this groat principle to tin* general course 
of histotJT, shall ti ud proofs of its accuracy in every 
direction there is not a single instance to the 

contrary. llsia, in Vfrica, and in America, all the 


facts the 
dpereitt^ 


iHreotion. there is not » single instance to the 

contratj-lila toil, in Vfrica. :iml in America, all the 
ancient cWizatloiw were seated in hot climates; and in 
all of them the rtile, of wages was verj low, and there- 

*• CalMbni# {Happ«rft <fa p 313) «»>*. 'Dans 

les UmiM tt daat iM Wi Irttids ttn et Von orU tUvanUge ’ 

ThiU much food w OtUd countne*, nnd liulc nx hut ones, U 

mt^ntioued by nmnitrout traveller* none alplwhom are aw«e 
cau»« Siaraow’* on t**' AortA </ Amencn . p. 

voi, ir i>. ««; WMA5UBI.'# rxp^^httoH, pp ‘ii, mi 
of ^^rr.mn4. vol. t. p,> , MS. 3‘'0; 

(rntroi a/ritfo, ro\, IL p. 4tt; KicMAjinaoi* a soAnra, vtjl 1. p, 1ST* 
UKjiHAM’i dfneo, p. 37; JiAtt naL ^ ^ ^ 

vol vUi p. P«8; nmCKBAKV^O T>w»w<lf »» dmftui, vol. it- F- 
NiK«ci«, tiittriptioo rfe raiwW,. p. 45; fi.uoVs I. 

,,.„Wc«. TOl. 1. mi. 401, 40S; JauriuH (ifoitraph. S,KUl^. 

U vol Vi p. k v«i. ms. ,1. ttu SV.X .Bd 

VOI. 1. P- l«4-. 8 oo***t'. of f'""' 

r.v«.« « *»e<« *• "> vul 1. PP- SW. M». «®. 

Low^a SAru«^, P* MO. 
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fore till* cout^caa of the laboiiriiij^ chihSOb dfpre<M‘(l 
^^Europe, for tJ^e flrS« timo, civilization aVoklcr 

hence tie rewanl of labour was ilwfc^ed, and 
the* ^fetribuiioa pf wealth rendered more t||l|pa was 

coimtrie^ where an excessive ab^n^nce of 
foo^ stiin^atcd tlu' growth of population. Thi&^;»differ" 
euce produced, as we ^haIl j>re.‘'ently see, many Social 
and political constHiuences of iiiiiueuse iriiportaiiCe. But 
before discussing them, it may he remarked that the only 
apparent exception to what has been stated, is one which 
strikingly ^erlti^ the gen(*ral law. There is one instance, 
and only one , |i| a great Kuropean i>eo|de I*o^>c‘-sing a 
\Ofy cheap h>od. Tliis people, J need liardly 

say, are tlj^Jtish. lit Ireland the labouring clas*^e« ha\c 
for more tian two Imndieil years been piiucipajly fed by 
potato's, which were intnaliiced intc» thidr coilifry lftt(‘ 
in the sixt<‘enth, or early in tin* ‘•e\ enteeiith ccntur>’.^^ 
Now, the peculiarity of the )>otato that until the ap- 
j>earance of the late diM'asi', it was, and perhaps still is, 
cheaper than any other food equally w'hnlesaiae. It we 
compare its re]»roducti\e powm with the amount of nu- 
triment contained in it, w»- tind that one aero of avgyiigei^ 
land sown with i)otatoe> will -upport twice as 
sons us the ^dmc* (juantitx •(»! laud >own 
The consequence i^, that in a (ounti \ wber^ men live On 


MeyiU ,i/,hu '( Plants IMC. , j* iajr pOt.ito 

was introduced into Inland m r»''n. hut atcordiWg Ml*. M^CtUlotb 
{Dtcttonui If oj f'vinmf'ny, 1S4M, j- UU*') , ^potatoes, it i* ecininonly 
thoaght , weie not introduced int<. trHand tilt WlTen a small 

quantity was sent l.> Sir Waller Kal'igb to Lc pfanted in a garden 
on .his estate in the vtcmity ol Y- ughail.' Compare Louuos’s fcary- 
ciop. oj A'jnruittm ^ p liTHt planted Sir \Vatu>r llalctgh on 

his estate of Voughall, iHK^is Cork 

Adam Smitli book i xi. p. 67) supposes 

that It will support three nines as raanj , hut the statistics of this 
great writer are the weakest part of hi# work, and the more careful 
calculations made since ha wrote bear out tha atateniant itt the text. 
‘It admits of demonstration that an aero of potatoca will ftted double 
the number of pe<»i>le that qan be fed frog) an acre of wheat ' 
LotmOH’s Enctf 'l p. '/ A'lt H'uftHfe ^ 5tli ed>t , p. H4.\. too, in 

M Ctrl. noc It’s Difj , j) HMH, ‘an acre of potatoof Will feed ^uhl& the 
number of individuals tint ean be fed tWim an atH'e of Wheat.’ The 
daiiy average couHumpii(»n of iin abie-hodied labourer in IretaM i» 
•atimated at nine and u hail ptninds of putathoi (or men , gaveu 
and a half for women Htc lUiiLnies u/i ScKtfula, p 17<^ 
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]K>tatoes, will, if other things are toler^Jy 

(M^ual, twice as fast as in a country "here flAte 

live ou And so it has actually o<*currc(l fflHp 

a years ago, when the face of af^irs 

ticelj, klte^ by j^estiletice and emigration , the 'p^ma- 
tijili t^lreland as , in round numbers , increasing 
aHjr^rce per cent. ; th<* population of England during the 
same period increasing one and a half per cent.^" The 
result was, that in these tw'o countries the distrihution of 
wealth wa.s altogether dif(‘rent Even in England the 
l^rowth o/ population is soino'^hat too vapid ; and the la- 
lmur-niaiK«t btdng overstocked, the working (lasses, are 
not sufftnently paid for tlieir labour.^** Ihit thoir condi- 
tion is fine of stunptuous sjdendour. compared t*» that ui 
whieh onlj a few tears ago the Iri-h were forced live 
The misery in whidi they wer<* plunged has no doubt 
alwuvs bi^eu aggra\afed l»\ the ignorance of their rulers, 
arid by that sciuulab»u> misgoM rnment w'hich, until vert' 
recently fonhfsd oin* (*f the darke st blots on the glory of 
Engiaud. The nH»st actixe cau^c , however, was, that their 
wages SO low a^ to debar tbem . not only from the 

(‘omfortijj.Wt frtnii tbe cotinnon d(‘cenei('s of civib/.ed life; 
and this condition wa^ the natural result of that 

cbea)) aad*flVuadaut food, which encouraged the people 
to so rapid inrrea**<‘, that tin* labour-market was con- 
>tantlY gorpid-^* bo f.u wiiN this carried, that an intel- 
ligent obscrt!^ who travelb-d tlirongh Ireland twenty 
\<ars ago^ ntnntlonod that at that iiim* the average wages 
wcTe fouppeuee a day, and that e\<'n iIun wTCtched pit- 


♦ MaLTIICS, p99af/ OH JPojii'Uiu'fo I 1. |.ji 4Jl, 4J5, 431, 455, 441, 
44‘i, M CULIiOCJB'i Pfjiftk'ai KcoHoto>/, jtp 3^1 

Tbc lowoit Ajflicultural w'ages in <>ur time* have Iteeo in lii^rbui4l 
aUcrui li. a cbfcyj wUile from Ihe evidence ci»llceted by Mr. Thomtoix 
in 1545, the highest waget thou in 1, lu coin shire , «ad wOffg 

rathor mart thAn 138. A week;^ thc»*o in Yorkahiro wid ^ortiliinih«r- 
land boing niixrly ai high, TaOKintoir on Or<^r Popufativft , pjp, ^—45, 
24, 25. Godwin, writing i» rittimates the a% erage »t » 

day. GonwtK on „ p, 574, Mr. riullipw lu his work Ga 

Scio/Uiat 104di !»• 345* '^M.iweseut the ratio of wages is from 

to 10#,* 

The most miserable ^itrt, namely Coimautfht, in 1733, coatsined 
242,lfin Itthabilawta, and in is2l. i,lbVJ2s ^e^ Sadlbu's Lnw of 
PvjtHlnUo-i . \o\ ti p. 41K1 
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t^uice could not be relie4 upon fw ro^Iar cm- 

ployiiient. 

Such have been the conscquciiceB of ^ a 

cottiitry on the whole, possesses 

rdsourc^t than any other in Europe.^* And if wife inves- 
tigate oi a laVger scale the social and economical OOni^oii 
of nations, we shall see the same principle everj^eiv* 
at work. We shall see that, other things remaining equal, 
the food of a peojde detenuines the increase of their 
numbers, and the increase <4 their numbers determines 
the rate ol their wages We shall moreover find, that 


Mr Tu^hs, who m tTavt^lle^l ihrouHh Irelaiul with » parti- 
cular Mevr to Its ec('iioin!i.al state, s.**)*, as the reiult of very caretul 
inquiries, ‘I am quite ctmtident. thut if the whole y<‘arly eamiiu(s of 
the labourers ol Iielaiul wf*io diNule.i b> tlie whole niimhar of lu* 
huureis, tha result would he unUer this >,um ' t'oin }>€ncf a day for 
the lahourerg of Ireland' fuu/ n*'i/ thi<iu 0 h^>»t h^lantl in 

Loud *./nd edit vol. ii p d'^o At ilaliuagloe, in the <*o«nt.v of 

Galwa> , ’A geutlemau with wh(*iu 1 was aceidejvt&Uy in eoinpau.i 
offered to procure, on an houi s warning, a coa|i|« of hundred U- 
bonrers at fourpente even l**r tempoiary employment.' ISKil^lS, vol ii 
p. 17 The game writer sai» {\ol i |> tliat at Tralee *H often 

happeng that the labourers, afi«o working m the canal from five ui 
the morning until eleNen tu the h.rem.oii , are diseharged for day 
with the pittance of twopence’ I'oinpaie. in Clcwicubkt** H^kIU * 
'lions, Lublin, p dlo. a i, ii<*r tnou Dr. Doyla Written fn IS.'o. 

describing Ireland as ‘a conntri a here the market l» alwayt Over- 
stocked with labour, and lu which u man’s labour ts t»Ot worth » at 
an average, more than iiirc'«pemc a da> ’ 

It 18 singular that s * acete a tlunker as Mr. Kay ibould, in hit 
otherwise just remarks »»n the lri«h, entirely over{oo% the effect pro- 
duced on their wages by the in<r<a«e of population. Kai's So utl 
Confhtton of ihe Peoph' . vf*l i pp '' iL itS, — 324. This is the 

more observable, because the dt'* (ttraotagee Of efiaap fooff have been 
noticed not oulj h> Rcieral cominou writers, hut by the highest of 
all autlionties on population, Mr. Malthus* 8«e the sixth edition of 
his E*saf/ on PopuUidou , vol i p. 4hS, voL fl. pp.‘123, 124, 3^4. 

If these things were <-fteiier considered, we idl^ttld not hear so much 
about the idleness aud levity of the Celtic rage; fihe shitpie fact being, 
that the Irish are unwilling to work, not because they are Celts, but 
because their work is badly paid. When they go abroad, thiy get 
good wages, and therefore th6y become as ittdustrians at any other 
people. Compare Journoi of StaU$ticai SomHy^ VoL vii. p. 24, with 
TaoHiKroK on over Population ^ p. 425, a very valtiable work. Kveti m 
1799, it was observed that the Irish as soon ai tl^y left thUr own 
country became industrious and energetic. 8e« Parti at Bhtorij^ 
vol. xxxiv. p. 222, So too, m Kortb America, 'they are^mnsi willing 
to work hard' LrsLL’d Second Vitdt to the (ffUM vol i. 

p. 187. 
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wkeH fKe wages are invariaMy low/* the 4||trihjE#p| of 
wealttiMng thus very unequiil, the distribkioirl^^oli- 
and Social influence will also l»e very ainqnhl; 
words it will appear that the nomfia^ and Average 
Wla^n between the upper and lower classes will, in its 
br^, depend upon those peculiarities of nature, th(‘ 
of which 1 have endeavoured /o indicate. 
After ^tting all these things together, we shall. I trust, 
be aide to dibceitr, wHh a clesu^ness hitherto unknown, the 
intimate ccmihexion between the physical and moral world ; 
the laws by whi^ that connexion is governed; and the 
reasons why so many ancient civilizations reado d a cer- 
tain sUge of development, and then fell awa\, unable to 
resist the pressure of nature , or make head against tho«‘e 



lly low wagoi I int'ftn low reward of labour, which is of courso 
indepcudosDt both of the toet of labour and of the money-rate • 1 
wages. 

*'* In « recent work of conflidenible ingenuity (DorBLEUAt’a Trn> 
Law vf J*opuimti€mt ISii, pp 2' —**'♦, 7S, 123. l!iU. Ac ) it is noticed 

that countries are more populotm when the ordinary food is rege- 
table thAn when it U animal, and an attempt is raado to explain tin<i 
on the ground that a pour diet in moro fuN curable to fecundity than 
a rich owe. Hut tliough the fact of the greater increase of population 
is indlMimtable, ^ere are several reasons fur being ths»atit«tied with 
Mr. I>ouidbday*e 'biii:|»lanat««*n 

d 1st. That the |K>wer of propagation is heightened by poor living, 
it a propoeilfoA which has ue^er been established phi siobigicali^ , 
while the obtamAtitUlS of truveUers and <»f gtnonimenis are not Suf6- 
ciently nuniaiiQaBa tn eetabhsh it statistically. 

2ud. Vd)ii!Md»t« diet Is as geio rou^ for a hot country as animal 
diet is f^«%ld country; and aitice we know tliat, notwithstanding 
the difference of food and climate, the temperature of the body vanes 
little between ihb equator and the poles itompare ItURiiio^s Aniiaal 
I*. 19; HoLLAK»*a Mtiitcui .Vo/rt, p. 47;i, Porii.4*BT, Ktdmfns 
vol. i, yiart. I. p. 414, lU bdach's . 

vol iit. p. we have »o reason to believe that there is any other 

normal Variaticfi, but shohld rather suppose that, in rega^ to ail 
efsentild fS^pt^ons, vegetable diet and external heat are equiValoitt t<i 
animal diet' And external cold. 

3rd, Even concctllag, for tlie sake Of argument, that vegetable 
food increatee Jfhe pmcreatlve power, iliis wnul4 only Aff4|St ,< the 
nnmtNsr of births, and not the density of population; for a grea^r 
number of births may be, and often arq, remedied by a grmiter mortal- 
ity; a poiitt In regard to which Godwin, in trying to relate Msdthus, 
falls into iertoV* •*vor. QoM^M^jNp^Ltfwn. p. 3i7. 

Since' Wjrtting the above, fo«»d that tlpse view* of Mr. 

poubtedayC^^wiiate in a great ipatore anticipated by Fourier* See 
TI*t. Seknet vol i. p. 1*^5. 
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otetAcles fey pmgro«BMrag cff«>ctuBllv 

the 4i^st pfeu'O, we turn to Asia, wo sItoU fijfe |ui 
admiraije illoetratioii of what may be called the' ISI^ran 
between and external phenomena. Owing "lofCir- 
cunisti&fea already stated, Asiatic civilization has alara^ 
been coupled to that rich trket wbei*e alone wealth coidd 
be easily obtained. This, immense zone comprises some 
of the mobi fertile parts of the globe ; and of all its pro- 
vinces, Ihndostan ifi ♦certainly the one which for the long- 
est period lias possessed the greatest civilization.*'* Ami 
as the materials for fonning an opinion respecting India 
are more am])b* "^han those respecting any other part of 
Asia/"'’ I purpose to select it as an example, and use it 
t(* illustrate tho^e laws wliich , ijiough generalized from 
political economy, c]icmiv''tr\ . and l>h\siology, may be 
veritied by that more cxtensi>c sunev, the means of which 
history alone can supply 

In India, the great he, it of the eliiuaU* brings into 
play that law already pointed out , by virtue of which the 
ordinarj' food is of an oxyge nous rather than of a carbo- 
naceous character Thi<, au <»rdiiig to another law, obliges 
the people to derive their uvual tin t not from the animal, 
hut from the vegetahh* woild, of \\hi<*h starch is the mo^ 
important constituent At the vame time the high tem- 
perature, incapacitating men for arduous labour, makes 


1 use the ^ord ‘Hiiidostan’ ni th<' pojiular eoime, i^« Wietidlnfr 
south to Cape Comorin, thou«rh, properly speakiug, it ottlx Ifiolode* 
the country' north of the Norbuddw Cvippure Jlititprjf 0 / Imita, 

vol. ii. p 178, UoHnrx, ol'> , trol, i. p. |l: MsisqiKS ifAer 

die f^and*>r *n vol 1 p J'H The word la not fotind In 

the old Sanskrit , and is of Persian origin. HAliSIClli*# Preface fo tht 
(ictdQO pp XX XXI Jiut/t:' /{rteorcAea, -voX# iig. pp, SUS, 

** So that, m addition to works published ott "Ithf^.ltitilOKophy, 
religion, and juilsprudenee, a learned geojgraphecr etateii^v^ral years 
ago, that *kein atideros asiMisehes lleleh Ist ijei den letatcn diiey Jahr* 
huuderten von so vielen und to einsichtsvollatit durchremt 

und befehrieben worden, alt ifindostan ' Maniaits in A$trn, 

vol. 1 p. *j25. Since the time of Meincm, such evidenee iMcunie 
still more precise and extensive; and la, 1 fhink| too Jm^ted 

by M Rhode in ins valuable work on India. *l^em>2ildfeW4ieMV Ar- 
beit gemkss, batgaebten wir hietrhnr Werke der t Oder 

Atisaftge auB denselben als QaeOen.’ Bhodk, der 

Hindut , v6l 1 p 43. *** 
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iHccbsary a foc)>i^,ot >rliic^ ^nims will 
aiul wliich fill contA^niiuch . autrinient in f 
tivdy ]?|naU spacer Itcro, then, we .bavo gome 
terfstiA^ which, if the preceding views are correcft?d«giit 
to in the ordinary food of the liulian^jaations. 

l^re. Fwn the curliest periotl ^ inog^' gen- 
eral food,^ India hm hem rico^**' which' is the most 
imU'itiv^ of all .tlic oeredia?*^’^ which contains an onoruioub 


proportion ^^f search laid which yields to the labourer 
an average retitA^jpf at least sixtjfokl.®^ 

Thus possible by the application of a few iihysical 
laws, to andcipni^ what the national lood ot a toiimry 
will be, and tliercftre to anticipate a long tram ot ulterior 


< <)ii>(‘(pUMKeb. WliJtt in this case is no less remarkable, is 
that though in the south of the peninsula, riCi* i» not so 
much use^ a*- formerly, it has been replaced, not by ani- 
mal food, but by another grain called ragi.*^ The original 


Tfaw i« evident from the t'rvquetit and faaailiAr nirntion of it in 
dial remarkaMc relic uf anti^fnity, the Inatitaiee ot Menu, See the 
/ iu o/ S,r Mr. .J-JKKS, \nl. iu pp. S7, 132, 15u, ‘iOU, 2li. 

iM.. 400 . 403, 434. Tbn« too, in the eiiumeratioti wf foodt lu Vhhnu 
i’H/ana » rice i* thv firit lueutloned. See furtlier evideHtce 

lU noni.i.:n THiiten, \<A 1 |». 22, vol. ii. pp, i:.2, Wil- 

(if tht ffindkJs, vol i part »i m. I.'i, 16, 37, 92, 9 k voK u. 
part. ii. p, pert, tii, p. 64, AV/<m o«i in of 

{uiitic StiCi*‘fy, toL Yii. p. 141; T^tir^fh Hm Batuia tj» Fotn 
tf'ntury, p 164; 0OLKeROoic»’i -• Wndu L«ir, vol. i p 422, 

V »l. ii. pp. 44, 43s, 562, tti. pp H, 14\ 2*5, 2<i6, 2t>7, ‘i6u, 364, 

,.p>, Axiaftc Ucwttrcitts , vol. rti. pp, 222, 3<»3- W’aup o» /A« Um ioo*^ 
Nul. 1. p. 209 , p. 105. 

.T (ft ctoj WBw * greater proportion of untriiioas matter than any 
nf the c«rc«Ui^^^oMKa> Vhy^iCitl vol. li. p. 220. 

'•« It cdiN^dtia from 63*9 to Siiil per cent, of «tarch. Bsaxda^s 
rol. ll. p- 1624, TwoMaoN H i /«»#/<♦ «frv > ( orpni^tc Bodi^Sf 

p. SiO. 

It U dUJftCWlll*® collect •uffteient cvidonco to etrike an av^trage, 
hut in Bgyptt »OooMing to Havary, nee ‘produces eighty butltejs for 
one.’ LOCIXMI** fCnCifCiop. ^tprfcuBttr^ , p- 173. In Teawertei, the 
jielii is from 99 to lOth Low's y o/ Ttnna$serim<, in of 

’/fo.ific voL iii. p. 29. la South America, 23» fold, aeeotdiag 

to Spix and l%vdl>» larnipc/r m BrasH, ml. ii p. 79), or from Hl^O to 
I'M, acegsdiitg to Southey (i/frfory o/ fir<utt. vol. iii. pp. 6$$yj606), 
llio given by M. is forty fold, th« Ibighest, 

which in the Fhttippige*Isla»uls , 400 fold, MisyEa’s 

U t>o*/re^hp €fiJP9^ IW6, p, 301. - 

KUPi^lfeS^^ o/ /Arffo, p. 7. Ragi is the Cyaoimras 

t’orocanus^^lfniiiiiiiui , and, eoaeidorlng its impartaneo, it liac^eeih 
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lice, however, || so^^led^to circonistances have 
that «f is iif^it general flood of yearly 

all J^e hottest cdluHrks of Asia,®' from which ftt differ- 
ent tilaes it has been transplanted to other pai:!^ of the 
world,** 4 

In oonse^iience of these peeuliarities of wl oi* 

food, there has arisen in India that uneqnat distribution 
of wealth wliich we inust exfifect to tind in countries where 
the labour-market is always redundant*^ If we examine 
the earliest Lnditm records which have b§en preserved — 

strangely neglected by botanical writers. Tbe best accouni I have 
seen of Jt i8 in Buchanan’s Jourtu'if tkrouifJi the ('nunltits of 
Cafiara, anU Makihur , vol. i. pp 100-104, ifS5 , liStI, 3*5, .i7S, 403, vol 
u. pp 103, 104, Tol 111 . pp IMO. ‘340, 206, 297. In the large cilitH. 
millet is generally used, of w-hich ‘a <iuantity fufficient for two meals 
may ho purchased fur about a hiUfpenoy.* Uibsom oh Indian ,\>jf i- 
culture, lu Jout nat <>f Jxinfic S(jivrttjy vol. Hi. p loO. 

'* MAiiSDfc.N’8 Huytortf oj SumntKJ, pp .V>, 59, KAFfLSS, ij '/ 
Jata, vol. i. pp. 39, 106, 119, 139. 34o, Pt.KCiVAL’8 Off/o-'t, ftp. .Hi. 
304, Tiansact. of Svciety of Bomfuitjy vol. ii. p. 1.55; TraHAuc. of : 
Socutiiy vol. 1. p. 5l0i Journul of Auutn Suoetff^ vol. i, pp. 34', 
vol. li. pp. 44 , 64 , 251, 267, 26.3, .136, 344, vol. iii. pp. S, 26, *)0. 34*', 
vol. iv. pp. 82, 83, 104, vol. v. pp 341, 346, Astattc Jif*eare/tei„ vol. v 
pp. 124,229, vol xii. p. 148, vtd xvi pp. 171, 172, JouruiU of 
S'jciety, vol. ii. p. 8e, >ol ui pp 134, 39.5, 3o0, vol. v. p. ^63, vcitovui 
pp. 341, 3,59, vol. XIX. pp 132, MI ""'f 

Kicc, 80 far as 1 have been able to trace it, has travelled West- 
ward. Besides the historical evidence, there ar4 pin) ulogiloal proba- 
bilities m favour of Us being indigenous to Asia, and itw Baaserst 
name for it has beeu ^ery widely diffused. Compare UuiilKiLZiT’s (<•<- 
foosy vol. li. p. 473, with Cbaufukd’s liixfonj of the Indittn AtChipvia^.o 
vol, 1 , p. 358. la the fourteenth century, it was the cotamOA food <>u 
the ^uguebait coast, and is uuw uufveraal iu MildagaaoaV, Trorn'n 
OJ lOn Batufa i» Fouiteenfh On^urt/ , p, 56; Bxa>i8*8 UUtorp of Xia>i<i- 
yus ary vol. i. pp. 39, 3'^7-304, vul n. p. 293, Joiitnai of Uioptaph. s<j- 
cietij, vol. iii. p 213. From Madagascar Us aaedf according t . 

M'Cui^loch’s DiCttonary of L>jtnmer>'ey p 1105, cairiad to Carolina late 
in the seventeenth century It i« now cultivatfii||^|iicaTagoa(.St 4 iiaa's 
Cenirgd America y vol, i p. 38) and in i$outh (UagiixitsoN s 

jfftsf, of Bratily pp. 392, 397, 395, 440^468;. whava ]$, i* »aid to grow 
vrUd. Compare ^syaN'a Geog/aphp of ruiut^, pp. 291,11^, with A«aua. 
Vopape^ dant V4fn*rigue M4ridtonaiey vol. 1. p li)0, p. 8o Tbo 

aucient GhreekSi thottfUt;. .acquainted withjrfco, did ^]&jt,, 4 |aUivate it, 
and its etdtivatiou was" drst introduced into Arabs 

&ce Huainonirv, Etpapnty vol. li, pp* 40M, 410*J^ aU 1 

So far as food is conoeKped, Diodorus Sict|lui 
able fertility of India , and the consequent atMmnM|diraj||^ 

See two interesting p.issages Jn BtHiothtc. H/pp 4'*, 

59, 108, 109. But of the economical laws like .11 

Aheieut Wiiters, was perfectly ignorant 
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rocorils between two^^"^|^^tbcusaiid ye^rs old — we 
tiad 'kidence of a JtW^ to that wMeli 

no# exists , and which , we may ¥ely tipon it , alwajijs has 
existed ever since the accimmlation of capital once fairlv 
hegii^i. We hnd the u^per chisbes enorinonsly rich, and 
the iowet classes miserably poor. We tind those by whoso 
labotir the VeaHlk !b created receiving the smallest poshibh^ 
share of it; the reiha.mdi^ being absorbed by tbo liigber 
ranks in the form "either of rent or of protit. And 
wealth is, aft^ iiteSect, tiie most permanent source f*i 
l>ower, it hatt naturally happened that a great inequality 
oi wealth has hem accompanied by a corre-pouding in- 
equality of social an# political power. It is in^i , tbero- 
tV»re, surprising that from the earliest period to whicli our 
knowledge of India extends, an immense majority of th • 
perqde, |>inched by the most galling poverty , and ju^t 
living from hand to mouth, should always ha\c remaiind 
in a state of stupid debasement, brc^ken by imessant nii^- 
fnitune, crouching beibre their superiors in abject sub- 
mission, and only tit either to be slaves ibem^ielves or to 
be lod to battle to make slaves of others.''* 

To ascertain the precise \alne of the average rate of 
wages in India for any long period, impossible: because, 
although the amount might he expres<ed in inom y, still 
the value of money, that is, its purcbaNing power, is sub- 
ject to iucakulable lluctuations, ari>ing from changes in 
ilic cost of prodoction/^^ But, for our present jiurpose, there 
IS a method of investigatloii wiiitdi w ill lead to results far 
more accurate than any statement coultl ]»e that depended 
merely on a o^Sectioii of evidence rcspit iing the wage^ 

All Aftd 'r«^y Icftrned npol^gist for Huh miserable people 

»ny«, ‘The *o ♦feneralJy Ascribed to the Hindu j« never m<^rt‘ 

conspicuouA tluiii W'hen he iV cxAintned »» an evideneo. But if it he 
ndniitiott ibM he acln an a alaro, whjr hUmc him f<>r not poasessinv? 
the virtue* ht * free man? of ka$ him tm- 

’ Yaxb Kkksk»y, in TuxnnaCtii^ pffbtSoaetif qJ Boot’ 
*< 17 , ff- Hi* ronipAre the ohiervaiion* of Cherles HAmUton in 

vol. i. p. 

“* *||i ^ a| B# aihHny of having a atAndArd of value, is cleArly pointed 
out itwr /« J^urmotv^fi rr la Jhf*rtbatton d* s 

Yol. V. pp. 51, sy.* Compare Ricardo’* Wert., 
pp. 3T0, 401, with Mv i luoch’b Prmc^es &/ 

Polifi/nf 29 I, 8)7 
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\li( in^i‘lves. T h p y inasmuch as 

the wealth o: be divided into wmcs, 

rent, protits, iinisniucli as interest is on 

an average an e^tt measure of jir-otits,®** it follows that if 
among any people rent and interest are both high, wages 
must be low.^’; If, therefore, we can ascertain the cur- 
rt nt interest of money, and the proportion of the produce 
of the soil which is absorbed by rent, we shall gel a per- 
fectly act urate idea of the wages; because wages are the 
resuiuc, tliat they are what is left to the labourers 
after rout, proiits, and interest have been paid. 

Now ]t lb roinarkalile, that in Imlia both interest and 
rent iiave always hccu very high. In the Institutes of 
Menu^ wliich wf're drawn uj* about B. c. 900/^ the lowest 
legal interest for money is fixed at fifteen per cent., th(‘ 
liigh(‘st at sixty per cent/'^ Nor is this to l>e considered 


" Smith’s ot book i ch.ip ix p. 37; whi»e, liovi- 

«vt*r iho putposition ib statoil ratbor too absolutely, since this risks 
anbiug from an msccuro state of society must bo takou nito^eonsuL 
eration But tliat there is an average ratio between intevett and 
profits 18 obMOUs, and is distinctly laid down by the Saaaicrit jurists 
fcee C’OLKBaooKK's <>t Hintla Lnn\ vol i, pp, 72, 81, 

’’ Ricardo {!'/ (HctjjS s of P(jfito\(f kranonnj, cliap.vi. iu Wi^ths^ p,fiA) 
feays ‘whutever increases wages, necessarily reduces profits.’ And in 
chap XV p, ‘wdiatcvei laises the wages of labour, lowers the 

Iirofits of stock’ In seceral other places he makes the same assertion, 
very much to the discomfort of the ordinary reader, who knows that 
in the Lnited States, for instance, wages and profits are both higii 
But the ambiguity is in the language, not m the thought, aud in 
these and similar passages Ricardo by wages meant cost of labour, in 
which sense the proposition is quite accurate. If by wages we mean 
the rew'ard of laboui , then there is no relation between W'ages and 
profits; for when lent is low, both .»f them maf^^high, as is the 
case in the United htutes That this was the rl#W' Off Bicatdo is evi- 


dent from the following passage ‘Profits^ it CMtlicIi be too often re- 
peated. depend on wages, not on nominal tmt rCid wgges; not on the 
number oi poouds that may be annually paid to the labourer, but on 
the number of days’ work necessary to obtain thote phttuds,’ Volittcai 
Economy^ chap. vii. , Bioaboo’s Wofks^ p. 82 Compare IftLii’s ivin- 


ctples of PoUtieal Economy, vol. i. p. 50f*, vol. u p. 225, 

I take the estimate of Mr. ELPHUtSTOKa {Hutory lofi 
225-228) as midway between Sir WinniAia Johbb < lUorWvA 
and Mr. Wilson {Rig Vi4oi Ranhtta vol, 1 p. xlvli.). 

'■ JnstitutM of Menu, chap. viii. sec, 140-142, ia 
Jonks, vol. lil. p. 2^5. The subsequent Saateatf^^|nn 
recognize nearly the same rate of interest, the 
j>€r cent. See CoiiEbkooke’s [digest of 
43, 28/99, 237. vol. ii p. 70. 


^ Str 
imi&tors 
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as a mere ancient law no#|&a3P(fcij|^!*|uso. So far from 
Uiat, the Imhtvtes of wfe wphf basis of Indian 

jurisprudence;^*' and wc know on vCiiy jgood authority, 
that in 1810 the interest paul tor the use of money varied 
from tliirty-six to sixty per cent.^^ 

Thus much as to one of fiie elements of our present 
calculation. As to tho other dement, namely, the rent, 
we have information e<Jnally precise and trustworthy. In 
England and Scotland, the rent paid by the eultu ator tor 
the use of land is estimated in round nundjer^, taking on«* 
farm with another, at a founh of the gross luoiluee.' ^^ In 
France, the average proportion is about a third.' * whih^ 
in the United States of North America it is well known 
to be much less, and, indeed, in some parts, tt be Tuerelv 
nominal.’* Butin India, the legal rent, that is, thedowe-t 

Jn COLKimooKE’fl rol. i. p, 454, and vol. ni. p M<‘n« 

is c^ed ‘the highest authority of ineiuorial law ’ and ‘the founder 
of meCDorial law.’ The most recent historian of India. Mr J.i phis- 
STOKB, says (Mist, oj fn^lnu p.H3), ‘The code of Menu is Ptill the 
of fclie Uinati jvrisprudeiiee, ami the priticiyal features reuiaiu un- 
altered to the present day.’ This remarkahie code also the biiMs ot 
the lawi of the Burmese, and even of those of the Laos nal ' ^ 

the .d5f«fic Sochtjf^ vol. ii. p. i'7i, \ol. iii p voi. \ 

p, 252. 

’• Bee, in MrLXt’s History of Indm, vol. i p :tn, the report of a 
committee of the House of Commons in isio, in which it is stated 
that the r.iot8 paid ‘the hekvy interest of tliret*. four, and rive per 
cent, per month.’ Ward, writing about the (tame time, mentions as 
much as seventy-five per cent, being given, and this apparently with- 
out the lander incnrriug any extraordinary risk Warp oj-i the Bin- 
doQJiy vol. ii. p,^ 190, 

Compare the table in laOtntOM’s Kn 'tfcl uliue^ ^ p. 

778, with Havoft^S note m Tcsbrs’s Fttet Bunded of^JJinbandfiu 

p. 19.5, Lend, ion, and M'CujunocH’a StaUxti oi Accvuut i,/ tit Iintt\h 
Empire, 1847, rol. J. p. ,560 

’• This Is the ostimate 1 have received from persous well acquainted 
with French agriculture The rent, of course, varies lu each separate 
iustanco, ^cording to the natural powers of the soil, according to the 
extent to which those powers have been improved, and according to 
the facIBti* for bringing the prodttoe to market. But, notwithstand- 
ing variations, there mu»t be in evUry country an average rent, 

depiltdni^ upon the operation of general oatliae. 

to the immense supply of latid preventing the necessity 
of tltilihnMlIihg those inferior soils which older countries are glad to 
^ ^jrefore wiUlhg to pay a rent for the right of using. 
^iDi Sl^t, profits and wages (i e , the reward of the 

laBbtnvw^’ji^ tbf^uifst of laboui) are both high, which would hfe 
impoBSiblo If Vint were also high 
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rate recognized b/^e la# and usage of the country > is 
one -half of the pcjSfluce; and even this cruel regulation 
is not strictly enforced, ^ince in many cases rent% are 
raised so high, that the cultiiator not only receives less 
than half: the produce, but recei\es so little as to have 
scarcely^ the meanS 'of providing seed to sow the ground 
fur the next harvest.’^ 

The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is mani- 
fest. Rent and interest being always very high, and 

interest ^ar^ing, as it must do, according to the rate of 

profits, it IS evident that wages must have been very 
low'; for since there was in India a specific amount of 
wealth to be di\ided into rent, interest, profits, and wages, 
it is clear that the first tliree could only have been in- 
creased at the expense of the fourth; which 'Is saying, 
ill other words, that the reward of the labourers was Very 
small in proportion to the rew^ard received by th6.n{)|^ 
cla.sse«i. And though this, being an inevitable infef^ce. 
does not require extraneous support, it may be in^doned 
that in modern times, for which alone we have direct 

evidence, wages have in India always been excessivel} 

low', and the people have been, and still are, obligcnl ti» 
w'ork for a sum barely sufficient to meet the exigencies 
of life."** 


Sed Ram 310 UC 1 » Roy on the fudicial and of 

Udm, m2, pp. .*>9—01, 03, 69, 92, At p. 09, thi« high authority 
5A>« of the ftgnpultural pensantry of Ben gal" *Jn Jin »bnnd»nt aeason. 
when the price of corn m low, the sfcl© of their ^rhole cropa t» 
required to meet the (hmanda of thr. iMYlitg UlUe or 

nothing for seed oi subsistence to tlie labourer or hia Hanalfy.' In 
Cashmere, the sovereign received half the produce the rice-cf€>p, 
leaving the other half to the oultit-ainr Mooucao#^* Naiket of 
i'ashmet e, m Journai of Sorteft/^ vol. ii. p. 266. j 

Hebei* {Journey tkrouyh lndta, vol. i. pp 209 , 85f^ ^‘0) gives 

some curious instances of the extremely low rate at which tJbJlJMitives 
are glad to work. As to the ordinary wages lu India m idlik#re*ent 
century, see Journal of Atmtic theiety, vol. i p. 25^, yoI,' v. 171 ; 

JEiOt Oft the Judiciod qlid Hect nu€ So3((ertit^ |l|t, 

SvKES’s ii(aftntic$ of the fkcCan^ in Heitorta of the ButUh 
vol VI p. ; Wakh’s View of (ho Hindoo* , vefl, HI. p. 

BuooKi's iJujest of Hindu Lan , vol. U. p. 1S4. On 
of luu.a. the fullest information will be /band tn 

^jk Journey through the Myeoro., f'anara, un^ , 

ISC 171, 175, 216, 217, 29S, ’I9i», 415, vol, W 


132, 217, 21® 


4S1, 523, 52.',, '.6l^ vol. ifi 


l«l, m, 299 
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This was the first iproat consequence induced in India 
by the cheapness and abundance of the national food.'" 
But yic evil by no means stopped there. In India » as 
in every other countiy, poverty provokes contempt, and 
wealth produces power. When other things are eqnal, it 
must he ^ith classes W mvn aa with indivkluals, that the 
riclicr they are, the gre^r tnfiuonce they will posses^. 
It was therefore to expected, that the unequal distri- 
bution of wealth should cause an unequal distribution of 
power; and as there is no instance pn record (»f any class 
possessing jK»w'er without abusing it, we nui} easily un- 
derstand how' it was that the people of IiuUa, condenme-d 
to i)overty by the physical laws of their climate, should 


iSU. 3J>S, 5Wu 1 'wltb that aU tnivrllera /<|Ua11j 

apatite in recording tli« of labour; fl »ubject of far grpatcr 

iaj|||^a]rf«»oe than tho«« wiib whtoh fhe\ usuiklb AH tbcir 

Oto tliu otbvr baud, lh« nebetf poainjsaed by the upper elapses ha%'e, 
ibis ntal ' «nttributh»u of wealth, been always cuomo'us and 
iiicredibie, See Founi 8*8 0> vol n p . 

iiOftLKN, f)as ulte fndifn^ vol U- p. 111#. Trar^ts of P>n Hatutir, p 41. 
W’ako^ Htndvct^ Tol. iil. p. 17S. The autobiography of the KiT>i>er<»r 
.lehaugueir couuuns «uvli extraordinary statemenU of bis immense 
woallh , thftt the Editor, Major Price, thinlca that some error mnii 
have been made by the copyist; but the reader will find ni GatUK's 
Histmu •>/ (tretce (vol. xii. pp 21?!#, 24*») evidence of the treasures 
which it was possible for Asiatic rulers to collect in that state of 
Hocivty. The working of (Jus urioiiual (UsCnbaiion it thus dtatctl by 
Mr. Olvx iTranMC. ^ vol. i. p. 4#t2>: ‘The nations of 

Europe have very UHle idea of the actual condition of the inhabitant* 
of liindustaa; they are more wretchedly poor than we have any 
notiim of. Europea&s hare hitbetfo been too apt to draw th^lr 
of t|iie wealth of Hitidustati from the gorgeous pomp of a 
rore^ fulteos, uawabs, and rajahs; whereas a more intim:tte 


loeafigil^ 
tblse ptini 
ooontrv , wl 
subsistence «' 
to tupp^^tlx 
luxurieti/ 


says: *|^eed, 

wU| epi 

*ur““ “ 



of the real state of iooiety w«*nld have shovoi that 
noble* were etigrostlng all the wealth of the 
great body of the people were eartilng hnt a bare 
ng under intolerable burdens, and hardly able 
es wufi the necessarita of life, ittiich leia wUh its 



ravelled tn lt^S through the norih-eaat of Bengal, 
cxtrvfiie imverty and wretchedneiii of these people 
, when w4 fecollecl how Uttlt i* necesaary for the 
kce of a peasaut in these regione. The vhltic of ihta can 
mnt to more than owf peuu> per day , oven allowing him 
1 of two pottuda of hoiled rice with a due proportion 
retabloa, tlsli, and chili.* Ttii»KU*a (o T>h^. 

iia, WjliO traveUed in Hindostau in the fourteenth 
‘it* (BUTer saw p country in which proMsions weip^ 
of lla Batuta. p I'll. 
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have fallen into % <1^ljjpradatiou from whicfe they have 
Ile^or been able to escaj^e. A few instaiiees bo given 
to illu^uatc^ rather than to prove, a principle wh^i the 
preceding arguments ha^e, 1 trust, placed beyond the possi- 
bUi^ of dispute. 

To the greats body ot the Indian people the name of 
Sudras k given ; mi the native laws respcctmg them 
contain some minute and ‘^curious provisions. If a member 
of this despised class presumed to occupy the same scat 
as his superiors, he w^as either to be exiled or to suffer u 
painful and ignominious puuibhment.''* If he spoke of 
them with eontinnpt, his mouth was ti» be burned if he 
actually insulti'd tliem, his tongue was to be slit;*^ if he 
molested a lirahmiii. he was to he put to death if 
sat on. the same carpet with a JJralimin, he waa lo W 
maimed tor life,'’’^ it, moved by the desire of iuit31tl,<fliOB» 
he e^en listened to the reading of the sacred books^ tWn* 
iiig oil was to bo imiired mto his ears;^* if, htiwev^^he 


Tli<* Sndran are rstimated l>v WAao ( \ i*'k‘ of (fit m 

p. at 'threo-tourths of the Hindoo*/ At all event*, they oon^>ri»*‘ 
the whole of the workmg-clasaes , the Vaisyaa not being huabaudinen. 
as they are often called, hut landlords, owners of catUc, and tr*d«r» 
Compare of chap, ix sec. in IPorlt Su 

W. Jokes, vol. ni. pp. 3^0. 3^1, with Couburookk's btyHt v«l. i p r», 
from which, it appears that the yaisyaa were always the masters, and 
that the Sndra was to ‘rely on agriculture for hi* subsistence/ The 
division, therefore, between *the aidustrioue nnd tiie senile* (JBir- 


phikstonk’s History oj In-ha ^ p. TJ) is too broadly i^tated, and wc 
must, 1 think, take the definition of M Khoi>e. ‘PioKgale tier 8uclrat» 
umfasst die ganze arbeiteude, Oder nm Lo)m dienebAllf des 

Volks.’ Rthy. Bflduny d>>r HmHuSy voK i». p. .*>61. 

‘Either he banished with a ina**K <.m his IPil* y 

king shall cause a gash to be made on his bntt|||i||Ul^ 

Menu, chap. viii. sec. lifSl, in llVrAs of Str W. p, 315. 

Bee also Wabd’b Tuw of tftn Hindoos, voL iii p. 

Mrnu, chap. viii. sec. :;7l, in Jonre’s horAs, 

Menu, chap. vUi. tec. ii70- ,, 

‘If a Budxa gives much and frequent molestfl IBpo tfhUi min, 
the magistrate shall pnt him to death’ HAi.i!KjMPbdc 

** HAnucn’s Codt ef Crentoiy Laws, p. 1*U7. As t^Wie caah'bf «t«ik< 
ing a Urahmm, see BiMotosim Bov on U 4 - p. 2j7. Snd ed^, 

‘And if a Sooder listens to the Belite of the i 
oil, heated as befone, shall be poured into his ears 
wax shall be melted together, and the olihee of 
stopped up therewith.* Ha 1 /Bbj>, p. 'je2 Cempar^ 

chap, ir, sec. ‘.^9, chap. x. sec. lo5# — lUfJn, 

Pl»* 174, 3HH ' ^ ^ > 


P |o wtfbthmin, 

Ibe caa# bf 
Slid odi|, USH 
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committed ilietn ^ memory, be killed;** if he 

were guiity^^^f a crime, the puiiTOtncnt for it was greater 
than that inflicted on his superiors;*® but if he himself 
Were murdered, the penalty was the same as for killing a 
dog, a cat, or a crow,*^ Should he inari^ his daughter to 
a Bralimin, no retribution that could be exacted in this 
world was suftid^; it w'as thcrcfl>riJ announced that the 
Hrahiiiin must go' to hell, for having suffered contamina- 
tion from a woman immeasurably hfs inhrior.*** Indeed. 
It was ordered that the mere name of a labourer should 
be expressive of contempt, so that his proi)or standing 
might be immriMately knowm*^® And lest this should not 
h(' enough to mmntain the subordination ot society, a 
li^ was actually made forlddding any lahouia r to accu- 
mulate ^ Health ; wliile another clause declared t that 
even t|i0Ugh his roaster should give him freedoin. In* would 
in fnalHy still be a slave; *for,’ says the lawgiver — ‘lor 


UTaliiko, ‘the mafictslrate shall j)ut him to de^oli lu 

Mrichchakatl . the Judge *ar* to a Sotira ‘If \ou enpouml tho V<-ilas 
will not your tongue be cut out*’ Wulson’b Thecurf *^1 o,/' If»fKtu<,, 
vt)l, i. paj^l. n, p. I7u, 

'* </ Yol. IV p. H. To this ilie ono 

exception waa in the raM of theft. Mili.'a //M/ory ot Inrha. vol i 
pp lt*3, A lirunmiu eoulU *on ua account be capitally pomshed ' 
Utu/f" /frjreortifcef, voL xv. p. 

*’’ Ifrttu, chap, at., «eo. m of Str W. Jotiks, v<»L iji. 


'A Br^ittiiutn, it he take a Bttdra to hia bed as his first wife. 
*iuk» to t|i© wgiofw of tonnont' /wtfrfirM# <*/ chap in. sec. 17, 

in 4o!tE«, vol. Ih. p. Compare the danial of funeral rites, in 

of IhndH JLaw f vol. ifi. p. TJS. And on the dif- 
ferent hy the Ifiodn clergy* see rrt^Nii tUtmiM, p. 2t»7. 

WaWO** vol. n. pp. l^.i* ConsuAX's 

hi/y o/rif Jglpo*, p. 113 Tht oaiiutrs dgtaiU in Hhodr, dn !{■ 
fftUii/ng 4ir 1stin44f9^ vol j pp. 392, .393, rather refer to Huddhnim, and 
should h# cumparad wuh Juurn^ai ««5ms vol. viii. pp. w, 

M, 

"* Hmu. clUPRi sec. .31, in Joans* vol. id. p. SI; also noticed m 


RifO»», Hehv JiUduft;j> '“'d iii. p. Sfil : ■ipitt Kam© SoU schon Verach- 
tung attwiTtlckeii.* iio, too. Mr.£u»fft]iitOirx of India, p. Hi: 

‘I he proper name of a .S«dn» I© directed l» be expresei ' o of couteuipt.^ 
r ‘ ' in JNjft|i! Jfl;a UlTif v* IIkoit, m d« MidiHefj vol n. p. 3'7. 

», sec, 129, in Josus, vol. iii. p. 401 Tins law is 
{/fitfory p/ vol. i. p. 195) a* evidence 

^ people, which Mr. Wilson (note In 
tliBW Sitempts to evade 
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of a State which ii to him, by whom can he be 

divested?' 

►By whom, indeed, could he be divested? I ween 

not' where that power wa^ by winch so vast a miracle 
coiild he wdrked. For in India, slavery, abject, eternal 
slavery, was the natural state of the great body of the 
people; it was the state to which tliey were doomed by 
physical laws utterly impossible to resist. The energy of 
those laws is, in truth, ao invincible, that wherever they 
have come into play, they have kept the productive classes 
in perpetual subjection. There is no instance on record 
of any tropical country, in which wealth haviO| been 
extensively accumulated, the people have their 

fate; no ni^tauce iii which the heat of the climato has not. 
cau><‘(l ail abundance of food, and the abundante of food 
caused an unequal di>tribulion, first of wealth, and thon 
of iiolitical and social jiower. Among nations stt]®^^d 
to these couditious, the people have counted for noffa^. 
they lia\e had no \oice in the management of the ^te. 
110 control over the wealth their own industry created. 
Their only bu.siness has been to labour; their only dntj 
to obey. Thus there have been generated among theni, 
those habits of tame and servile submission, by which, a^ 
we know from history, they have always been cbaractei- 
ized. For it is an undoubted fact, that their annals fur- 
nish no instance of tlieir having turned upon their rulers, 
no war of classes, no popular insurrections, even one 
great popular conspiracy. In those rich coun- 
tries there have been many changes, jiiave 

been from above, not from below, I'he 
ment has been altogether wanting. Thera in 

abundance, wars of kings, and >^ars of dyjmsties^^fcierc 
have been revolutions in the government in 
the palace, revolutions on the throne; biiflK> rev^Mons 
among the people no mitigation of thatl^hard lot 


‘ 'A Sudra, though emane^paied bjr Mt 
fiom a state of gervitacTe, fur of it wlucfa U mU 
whom can he be divcitedV’ M^nUt 

Worki of Sn W. J 0 KK 8 , vol. lU. p, 333, 

An intelligent observer sa^^g, ‘It Jkb 
t^e people of Asiatic cuuntneti have to do la the re' 
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nature, ratlier tlian man, assigned to them, ^or was it 
until civilization arose in Europe, that other physical laws 
came into operation, and therefore other results were 
duced. In Europe, for the first time, there was ilpme 
approach to equality, some tendency to correct that enorm- 
ous disproportiott of wealth and power, which formed 
the essential weakness of the greatest of the more ancient 
countries. As a natural consequence, it is in Europe 
that everything worthy of the name of cinlkation has 
originateiH^ because there alone have attempts been made 
to presto the balance of its relative parts. There alone 
has society been organized according to a scheme, not 
indeed sufdi^lily large, but still wide enough to include 
all the different classes of which it is composed, and thus, 
bjr leaving room for the progress of each, to secure the 
perman^^e and advancement of the whole. 

Tli» Way iu which certain other pliN^ical ])e(ulianties 
( outoed to Europe, have also accelenito<l the proirre^s of 
Man by diminishing his superstition, \^ill be indicated 
towards the end of thi^ chapter; but as that \mII iinohe 
an examination of some laws which I have not yet no- 
ticed, it seems advisable, in the first place, to complete 
the inquiry now bt'fore us; and I therefore purpose i>ro\- 
ing that the line of argument which has been just ai*plicd 
to'iudia, is likewise applicable to Egypt, to Mexico, and 
to Pent. For by thus including in a single survey, the 
most cosii^keuoas civilizations of Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, able to see how the preceding principles 

hold jgOoCol^ different and distant countries ; and we shall 
be isaed of evidence sufficient ly comprehensive to test 
the aot^Buiacy of those great laws which, without such 
precaution, 1 might be supposed to have generalized from 
^cani^ and iniypierfeet materials. 

The reasons why. of all the African nations, the Egyp- 
tiana^alone were civilized, have been already stated, and 



fjr are never by «my greet and common im- 

toA take uo niwi iu Att^nU the mo»t iutereetiug and 
i«r^«e(niutry aba* their own prbBpority.’ M'Mcrdo on 
iu Joarnnt 0 / AMiatfC S*t,c*Wy, vol i. p, 2:»0. 
iTOiurka in Meeuwa's :ttr G^Kcfttchfe , vol. hi, 

even in AlI80K*8 ff,ji‘orij »/ vol. x. pp ilS, tSJ, 
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ha^e been shown depend on those physical peculiarities 
which distinguish them fiuni the surrounding countries, 
a^ij which, by facilitating the ac«iuisition of wealth, not 
supplied them with material resources that otherwise 
they' could never have obtained, but also secured to their 
intellectual classes the leisure and the opportunity of ex- 
tending the boundaries of knowledge. It is, indeed, true 
that, notwithstanding these advantages, they effected nothing 
of much moment ; but this was o^dug to circumstances which 
will be hereafter explained; and it must, at aU^^vents, be 
admitted that they raised themselves far above evnipy other 
people by whom Africa was inhabited. 

The ci^iliztUion of Egyiit being, like that of Intlia, 
caused by tlie fertihty of the soil, and the clihiate being 
also very hot,^^ there were in both countries bri&ught into 
play the same laws ; and there naturally followed the same 
results In both countries we find the national focxl'jclieap 
and a))UiKlant . hem e the labour-market over-supplieA; 
a veiT inRMpial division of wealth and power; 
all the consequences which such inequality will incviinld} 
produce How this system worked in India, I have jtist 
attempted to examine ; and although the materials foi* 
studying the former condition of Egypt are much le^s 
ample, they are still suffici(*ntly numerous to prove the 
striking analog) between the two civiliawitions, and the 
identity of those great principles whidi regulated the order 
of their social and political de\elopiuent. 

If we inquire into the most important eirctbuistances 
which concerned the people of anrient , vfe shall 

see that they are exactly the counterpart of Hiat 

have been noticed in India. For, in the. first ^as 

regards their ordinary food, >shat rice is to thi^Bost 
fertile parts of Asia, that arc dates to Afri^ Thetifl m- 
tree is found in every vCoimtry front Tigris ibJ the 
Atlantic */^ and it siippllef millions of Imiidan beings With 


’* Volney ( Voyage vol, 1. pp. 53—41)^1 

on the climate oi H 

It IS. however, unknown In South Aftiew: 
the Falinacew m Lishjlbv’s Veyeiet^U 
Me yen’s Oroy of Plant p 337 ^ 
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their daily food in Arabia,®* and in nearly the whole of 
Africa north of the equator.®* In jtiauy parts of the great 
African desert it is indeed unable to bear fruit ; but na- 
turally it is a very hardy plant, and produces datef-lki 
such ))rofu8ion, that towards tlie north of the Sahara ^ey 
arc eaten not only by man, but also by domestic animals.®' 
And in EgyiU. where the palm is said to be of sponta- 
neous growth,®® dales, besides being the chief sustenance 


‘ of aU eatablcR u»ed by tho Arabs, dates arc t!»e most favourite ’ 
BuiiC Traill tn Atu^ttay vol. i p. UC. See also, for i>roof of 

their ublipiaiaQa tn the west of Arabia, vol. i. pp. lo'J, 157, \ol n 
PP ''1, ilJOi 10,V 118, 2IU, :il4, r»:{, 331. Alol on the dales of 

Oman and the "east (tf Arabia, see Trart'h >n Ara*>tn, 

vol 1. j>p. 18S, 189, 936, ‘iOO, 349, Compare NiKtanii, hoicupitun 
<h' i Anihtfi ^ Pp, 142, 2y6. Indeed, they are so unportaMt, that the 
Arabs havi diflferenl names for them according to the stages of their 
growth, IH^^liSkri says, ‘J^a dC'nominatiun hnlah prdcOde le nesn lo*r 
car ta dattO; ac nomme d’abord en suite IfaLtf, j.uis /.ul.t/-, jmig 

pitit,l^i(SA, et endn fa/or.’ Dfc Sai y’s note e .Y.id-Allitii 

74, and sec p 113. Other notices of tlie dates ul 
Arabia a'i® found m TfUcHi '/ Ibn Huiuta m touri*^>i>h 
p ^5 ^aumul 0 / AJitahc So: vol. vm p Ss6; Jiurnat <<? o 'i-nnjih 
Soc. rob it. p 201, vol. vi. pp ,'>3, 55, 58, 66, T4 . %••>! \ ]> ^2, 

>ol. 147, IM 

*”* Hetfreu {Tr<i/ie 0/ /A#» African Kaiwns, vol 1 p, l>‘>i ip)M,ses 
tliat in Africa dates arc comjtaratively Utile know-n sout}. ut * "■ nunh 
lat. But this learned writer ts certainly mistaken, and a rtfereiu e 


to the following paaaages will show that they are common as far 
down as the parallel of Lake Tchad, which is nearly tin* southern 
limit of our knowledge of t'ontral AfncA, DF?iHAii^s CcntKi! Am u. 
p. 29;*, CuAPFauTOK'i Journaiy in Appendix fo Denham . V>p. 34. Yk 
( LAPrauToa’a Secami Kxpeditirm^ p 159. Furtlier oast they are some- 
what scarcer, but are found much more to the south than is supposed 
hj Heemi: «cc PALtiri’a Kordofan. p 22th 

' uc|t''ouiy the principal growth of the Fexzau oases, 

hut thi of their inhahitauts A I! Ine on diites 

men« wOlKIff^ tUM children, horses, asses, and cAmela. and sheeji. 

dogs ^ BlOMACiZ>&Otc*t Trawls in th>' S^ihmn, vol i, p *{.M. 
olllid^l^iml. ik p. .843: as to those parts of the desert where the palm 
SdHuA boar, sec vol. L pp. 337, 405, vol. li. pp 291, .Hul. ilespectmg 
the .liidov of western Africa, see Journal »/ it(- jr S^cie^n , vol. xii. 

P. J»». 

*• *It flonrlihed aponunoonsly in the valley of the Nile.’ Wilkin- 
boiM, Ancient vol. ii. p. 872. As fiuther illustration of 

the lij^rtanoe to AMoa of this beanllftil plant, it may be mentioned, 
that ^nilii lha high -palm there is prepared a peculiar beverage, which 
k f|iygreat roquci^ On thit, which is called palm- 
iXdAikW** i/tfdicdl Mnpidifiirn p the pp. 71, 116. 

t 0 / .4/Hca, 1812, pp. 85, 56; Laihu uad Old- 
/a^r^^lor 0 / A/rieay 1637, vol. ii p 170, 213 , 
Idt^niWdl* PV 69, 100, 159, 293, 3H6, 392. But I 
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of the i>eople , are &q plentiful , tliat from a vei 7 early 
period they have been commonly given to camels, the only 
beasts of burden geberally used in that eotmtry.®® 

K From these facts, it is cMdent that, taking Egyjft as 

highest type of African civilization, and India as the 
highest type of Asiatic ci\ilizution, it may be said that 
dates 'are to the first ciMlization, what rice is to the 
second, isow it is observable, that all the most im]>ortant 
physical peculiarities loimd in rice are also found in dates. 
In regard to tlieir chemistry, it is vrell knoirn that the 
chief principle of the nutriment they contain is the same 
in both; the starch of the Indian vegidablO merely 

turned into tla* sugar oi the Kgj^itian. In regard to the 
laws ot (‘limat(', their aftinity is equally obvious; since dates, 
like iict‘, belong to hot countries, and tlouri^hMnost in <»r 
near \he tropic^. In regard to their incref|$|; and the 
law- of their ( oniiexion with the soil, the analogy is also 
exact . for d.>t('-, pi'^t the same as rice, recjuirt? Ikffie labour, 
and yield ahuiulaiit returns, while they occupy; ao a 

spare oi land in comparison with the nutrimemt th^alfcrd, 
that upwards of two hundred j)alm- trees are sonl^rmes 
j)lanted on a single acre.*^*^ ; 

Thu^ striking are the similarities to which, in different 
countries, the same plnsical conditions naturally give ns»' 
At the same time, in Egypt, as in India, the attaimuent 
ot civilization was preceded by the )>osses8um of a Mgldy 
fertile soil; so that, while the exuberance of l^ud 
regulated the speed with which wealth was c 
abundance of the food regulated the 
tlie wealth was divided. The most fertile 

doubt if this IS the eanic as th« |>alm-wtnp m«nlioite4,Jin 
Bo'unif, IMy, p ^42. (’oinpai:© XccKKj’fi 
155, 2IG, 224, ;456 

Wii.KiMBos’a Ancient !», p*, 

on tlie abundance of dates, the extracts fVliia 
u QuATREjffeEB, Hechercken ppi SHMt twt# 

On their relation to th« laws of 
retipectinsf the geographical limits of their 
Jcssifcu’s Botany, edit Wilson, p 7314, 

“ ‘ ‘In the valley qg tShe IfilOj, a fe Idan 
planted \Mth 4UO trees.* WlL.KtiitiMXll*s An',ent 
At Moorzuk au eut re date'pal% is 
BioaAKUS'js’s! Centra*^ Africa, vol. J, p. 
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the Sai(l;*®2 ^nd it is precisely thftre that we find the 
greatest display of skill and knowledge, the splendid re- 
mains of Thebes, Carnac, Luxor, Dendera, and 
It is also in the Said, or, as it is often called, the Th^l^d, 
that a food is used which multiplies itself even »ore 
rapidly than either dates or rice. Tliie is the dhourra, 
which until recently was confined to Upper Kgypt,**^^ and 
of which the productive power is so remarkable, that it 
yiehls to the labourer a return of two hundred and fort) 
for one.*®* In Lower Egypt the dhourra was formerly 
unkiiowm; but, in addition to dates, the people made a 
sort of bre^d from the lotos, which sprang spontaneou«il\ 
out of the rich soil of the Nile.*'^® This must have been 


On ktt« remarkable fertility of the see Abd-Allatii , 

da 1^. 3. * 

*"* aoparlority of the rums in Southern Egjpt o%er those jn 
the uortl|{(|p» Jtart l« notictul by Heercu {Afrt.an Satton^, vol n i» i'*) 
and nVoil. be obviou* to x\boever hae studied the mouumentfe 

In the Skid the Coptic wai preserved lunger tlian in Lower Kg^pt 
and la known to philologists by the name of Mur. Sec (^rATBEMf kk. 

f«r ta hantjttt da I'KjypU, pp. 2o, 41, 42. Sec ahu on tin 
Saidkr, pp. 134—140, and st-imj good r«‘marks b> Dr Pth hanl (/Vv- 
jiCifl nut. vol. li. p 202); who, however, adopts the pAraduxical 
opinion of Uoorgi respecting the origin of the language of the Thc- 
baid. 

Abd-Allattif {R^laiton de !>• 32) says, that m bu tini< 

jt was only cultivated in the Naid. This curious work by Abd-Aliani 
was writen In a. »- 1203. Rrlativn^ p. 423. Meiners thinks that 
dotuf and other ancient writers refer to the ditoarra without mention- 


ing it: *dlete Durra most daher im Herodot, wie in audern aiten 
jgk^rifUteUem voraUglicli verstamlen werden, wenn von tiundert, 7 vie_\ 
|8|||^d$rt» nnd mehrfiUtigen FrUehten, welche die £rdc trage, die lU d. 

rf**r Luiofer, vul i. p. l39. According tu 
it kV Ihe Holcus AntnUinaceus of LiuncMu, and apiicar^i to 
Ik and though that accurate tm^dlcr distinguishes 

observe that Captain Baines, in a recent memoir, 
them a«^ being the same. Compare Haines in Journal or 
^1- 1». lid, With VOlkkv, an Ji/ypify vol i. 


‘The raturn i| gAheral not less than 2 to for one, and the 
avarg|Nt priea ia^ about the ardab, which is scarcely 3<f per 

p. 430. In Upper Egypt. ‘ the doura 
almoit Ilia whole aubststanoe of uie peasantry.’ p, 419. 
dkoa lays, «1 hnwa fra<}ttantly counted h.<K) 0 grains in 
d each slaUt haa sn general fi»ur or hve cars ' 
dbouaiW see VouvEY , IVyay'’ cn A>j,pfe, 

Ijtai 0 Itt^tapoc, sal ta -sVa 
id, vk Aiyi'jr.-iu xsrXitijJ’ ).toT',v “ -a>ita t:xt«v 
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a very cheap and ^.ccssible tood; while to it tliero was 
joiaed a profusion of other plants and herbs, on vvhic;lJ,thc 
Kgyp^ns cfeietiy lived0‘’" liido(‘d so inexhaustible 
tW-.supjty, that at the time of the Mohammedan invasion 
in the single city of Alexandria, no l(‘ss than 
four thousand persons occupied in ^elling vegetables to 
the peopled 

From this abundance of the national food, there re- 
sulted a train of events stri<‘tly analogous to thus(; which 
took place in India. In Africa generally, the growth of 
population, though on tlie oin* hand stimulated by the 
heat of the climate, was on the otlier hand dieek«‘d by 
thepo\erty of tin* soil. Ihit on the banks of the Nile thi^ 
re<^traint no longer (‘xi>ted, and therefore the hi\\s 
already iKUiced <.ame into uncontrolled operation. 11\ 
\irtiie‘of those law*?, tlie Egyptian'^ were not onlj satistied 
with d cheap food, but th<‘v rt‘quired that food in com- 
parati\ely small (puintities: thus hy a double |ifOCe$s, in- 
creasing the limit to >Nbieh their numbcTs could extend. 
At the same time the lower orders were able to teat |^ir 

t'j.i trsi-"# jjijio'j r<r*i 

Sul r->aavt:t^ rouOvTai s; aotol aptoy; 

11 S.'. i ]>. ♦iSS. "" 

\VtLKii{so>'B Aivnent F'7yptians, ▼ol. ii. ep. 37U-372, 4“0, 'ol i\ 
j) Abd-AUatii gives a curious account of the difTeK’iit ACgetable-t 
gruvMi lu Eg 3 *pt early lu tlie thirteenth century.’ HekUtvn. pp 16- :h',, 
and the notes of De 8acy, pp. 37*134. On the xuap/jc of Herodotus 
there are some botanical roinarka worth reading m the Correjtpntffimtcv 
of Sir J E. Bmith, \o1. 11 . pp. 224 hut I doubt the a«sertiun|^|r 
227, that Herodotus ‘know nothing oi an/ other kind of TL^jaji^SfjA 
Egypt than Uiat of the ordinary bean.’ < 

‘When Alexandria was taken bv Aroor. the l 40 at«luui.i ot the 
Caliph Omer, no less than 40b0 persons were eiigagitd in ieUh||f tnima* 
tables in that city.’ WitKt:<8os*8 AacfVar val. it, 

and see vol. i p. 277, >ol. iv p Niebuhr (/jfscriptf'm dt ("ArMdijft 
p. Idb) Bays that the neighbourhood of Alexandria is so fertihf^^i^ 
‘le froment y rend le centuple.’ See also on Us rich vegCtiM^tlV 
Mattek, Umtotr^ de I’ K cole d' Alrxandrn^, Vol. i, p. 52. 

The encouragement given to tiie increase of population 
fertility ansing from the inundation of the Nile, is observed 
writers, but by none so judiciously as Malthus; Arsay on 
vol 1 . pp. 161-16H. This w!prk, the principlot 

been grosslj misrcpreseilllett, i« atill tlie best which 
on the important subject of pll|^«tlaition ; though 
want of sufficient reading, often errs m his 
unfortunately, had no acquamtanoe with 
knowledge which are intimately connected 
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olfspring witli tUe greater ease, owing to the high 

^ate of tcraperatiupe^ aiKither coushkratile source 
avoided; the heat i»eing such that, even for 
necessary clothes wore few and slight, while the 
of the working -classes went naked; affoisdiiig a 

striking contrast to those colder countricjs where, to pre- 
ser\e ordinary health, a supply of warmer and more costly 
covering is essential. Diodonis Siculus, who travelled in 
Egypt nineteen centuries ago, says, that to bring up a 
chihl to naanhood did not cost more than twenty drachmas. 
scari‘‘ly thirteen shillings English momy; a circimistaiuM 
which h(' justiv notices a cause of tlie pujuilousncss ol 
the comitr).^’^' 

To compress into a single si ntenn the preceding re- 
marks, itfinay bt^ said that in l!lg5’pt tlie jieople limit iplied 
raphlly, bec«aM while the soil increased tlieir supplies . tin* 
c.h^iate le|ae|ned their wants. The result was, tliat Egypt 
was not ouly^ far more thickly peopled than any othti 
country Africa, but probably more so tlian any in tbe 
aiudi^ iroHd Our information upon this point i- indeed 
somt^hal Seaiity, but it is derivetl from soureos ot umjues> 
tioucji^ credibility. Herodotus, who the mf)re he i> un- 
derstotid, (he more ai'curate he is found to be,'** states 
that in the Ifigtt of Aniasis there were said to have been 
twenty thousand inliabited cities.'*® This may, perha^is. 


**• ’A 'RU\^A% JIITS lu; 

tl xat 

rr^'* twv ’r'lsttuv. ir 4 # daT.avr/# ot 5v n, 

rCftfiii Tsioi’i'iJi Sp« 7 }jtniv 5C ac a-.tia; 

(AfPkrtat iahjv^^puiT.W . xn lir 

r.Xt( 3 t«? fjriiv tpYtyv Bihtiuihec. Sook i. cbai* 

ixxji- voi% i. p, 9#$* 

i ; *** #WHll»rik (f*hih*, of Rit( p, 247, London, truly 

'Tb« a«Nff|iirr aii*l in(»iT c^’iiipreheutive tbe reeearches ot the 
been ou auoient '1uit<>ry, th<l more hav« their regard 
for Herndotus fncruAied * Hie lHiiRlIte iuforuiatiou reepect- 
it and Aftie Mim^r \% bovi ediiiitled by all competent geo* 
^ and 1 may add, that a reeent: "ind very able traveller baa 
Soni proo/a of tUa of the western part# 

f JSnmui*8 valttable WotkV Mbwi tn Sibt'n.i, \ol i, 

* nt*v' » 

Xi|atai ViY^itr'i; ps/uta or^ -vrt aj* 
rr, /leiYi a'O 'tf^; 

r, 
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be considered an ^i^eration; but wbat is very ol^er- 
a|te Diodi&rus Siculus, who travelled 

%dr aftjfr l^jw^iejdotus, and whose jedousy wife 

cif hiiS ^ greet |>redecossor made him anxious to 
dis<^pt if. ^tementa ^^^ does nevertheless^ cm this im- 
p^ttS cdnflrm For he not only remarks 

that Egyjt was at that time as densely inhabited as an>’ 
existing country, but he adds, on the authority of recoils 
which were tlien extant, that it was formerly the mo^ 
populous in the worfd, having contained, he says, upwards 
of eighteen thousand cities.”* 

These were the only two ancient writers who, from 
personal knowledge, were well acquainted with the state 
of Egypt;”* and their testimony is the more valuable 
because it was e vidently drawn from differed roes ^ the 
information of Herodotus being chiefly ecdle^gted at Mem- 
l)his, that of Diodorus at Thebes.”** And w4atever dis- 


ujv.*; Jiefodvt. Sook U, cliap. i. |||^ SSt, 


Diodorus « wbo, ihouglt an honest and painstaMik' was 

m every respect inferior to Herodoins, aayt, impertkMh^ 
fjja 'io't HfroSoto? xatl Tivt; tu»v -rci; AirV'Timv rpaci^^ir^inita^ttpiiviu/ 
r7*/tdixxaa»v, ixooaim? xf.oxc.t #«vr»c tT^c d>7|S(ta; "o TrapaocoXoyttv, xa* 
piv&oo; itXaTtuxi ^uxa^iuYia? tvtxa, rxpf^a^ficv. BiUi9tA> ho<»k i 

cliap. Ixix,. vol. i. p. 2tt>7. In other pWea he nUudee^^io HerOdetns m 
the same tone, without aetoaUy menlhini^ him. ^ 

Toxtov Hatd ttjV oixQO)i.«vT/v, > xai x»6’ 

'.iA.>.utv ho*9X \ujit9Hon^ ini fU> yap tup^ 

x4m« nXaloo^ rdiv xel *'3 k tv ‘wCc 

7/a7pa'|i«i< ^p«v tap xa'raxtxtoputpilVoy, Jjt'od. 5#c. hook 

1 , chap. xxxl. vol* jT p. 8S. 

Notwithstanding the ppaitive aaseriions oi Wl‘* UlUter (ihtf. 
<Ie VhCQie li Alexamlrte , vol. ii» p. 2H.5; compare dm (jfMtiftHtrm*, 

><>]. 1 . p. 48), there it no good evidence for the tnppoaed tMvelfl in 
Egypt of the earlier (ireeks , and it is even questiOnahle if PI«t0 |f«r 
visited that oountry. ^Whether he ever was in Egypt i» deethti^.* 


BoKSKK^a Egypt ^ vol^^^p, 600 ’The Eomana took UtUe Interaet jUk t)||e 
subject (BovsKir, vol^. i>p* and, says M. Bunaen, ait; 

'With Diodorus all Ihe history of Egypt 

not only on the part ^ l|iK Sreeks, but of the anclenta iit, ' 

>lr. Deake, in an f fff'' , Arrivea at the a 

after t)te time of Pto^B^ l]|^Ancieuta made no «d4l 
knov^ ledge of Afncan |pbgr«|iliy. Jifurnat </ Qfoffr 
vol, 11 p y. * 

" .See on this some good remarks in IUDW^% 
vol u pp. 202'2 u7 , and as to the difference betwein t|#' 
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crcpancies there way be between these two accounts, they 
arf^Jjpth^Agreed WJSpecting the T^^id ^Crease of the 

servile condition into they In^ 

ileedy the mere appearance of tbA ditige and co^tly^^^ldl^- 
ings, which are still standing, a||i^ proof tfe st^ of 
the nation that erected them. To Viise stnicturcs so 
stupendous,'*^ and yet so useless,**’^ there must have been 
tyranny on the part of the rulers, and slavery on the part 
of the people, wealth, however great, no expenditure, 
liowever lavish, could meet the expense which would have 
))eon incurred, if they had been the work of free me n, who 
received for tibeir laliour a fair and honest reward.**® But 
m Kg)7)t, as in India, such considerations were disregarth‘d, 
because everything tended to favour the upper ranks of 
society atK> elepress the lower. Between the two there 
was an immehi^ and impassable gap.* " If a member of 
the indufitrioui JK^es changed his usual employment, or 
was known attention to j»olitical mattt rs, he 

severely puidshed;*^' and under no cirtiimstau< (‘s was the 


ThetK*8 tna IftlQpbif, MATTma, Htstoirr fO- l EcoU <i'Ai*'xandn*>, 
vol. i. p. 7, power and Importance of the two cuie# flactuat^^.l, 

both being tti'^lN^rent period# the capital BussRa’s vot. n. 

IP j 4, 55, 445. 44<ii VviB on tin' F^ranuds , vol. Ul. pp. ‘it, nK.r, 

SUAKPR’a JtiMtdtff voL I. pp. V, 19, ?4 't4, 1S7. tSS, 

“■ Sir dolm tfer»eliel ( on Xatural Philo xophtf, p, 60) cal- 
culates tUai,;tiita gtoat piraaaid weigba twelve thousand ae%’en bnudred 
.kud aixlY ii^Utlna ponnde. 6iii»r*Tc Lybi.l's (‘ttnfipio* of frcu/»vy, 
]> 45a, ttUl lajrgar eattmatc of six million tons is given. 

Jiut In^ P4^ng, tike present quantity of iPaannxy is 

(.,316,000 Ot entue feet. See Bcxsjbm'b Bgffpt ^ voL o. 

p. LV’». tiWS4, and Vt»k on tAn Pyrarhid$^ ISiO. - toL il. p. tlV 

Many' fiiiiciiai hypotbesci have been put forward as to the pur- 
P<uie for f^ell tlM pyntmidt were bttili; but it is now admiued that 
tbey ware nwltliar moro nor leae than tombs for the Egyptian kings! 
See IiCW»ICW*ll vol. ii. pp. Xtii. SS, 105, 572, 3411, and Shamca's 

Hisforp of Egypt , vol. i. p. 21. 

JFor an eatiiliate of tike expense at which one of the ifj'Tamnis 
conid he bnflt In oar time by ICnropeau wailwAbp, 


PyrofM*r, voJ. U. p. 264. Ott aecounl, howg?^, of tho number of 
dlebnllilBing cauaea, snob calcuiatlona bare UtUb value. 

who complain that in Ktftppe,^^ia mterral Is still too 
d^ve a spedea of aatiaflM^W ftcom atudying the old 
^eidliMlloM. I " 

EggptiaiM «. pp. S, '» Nor was any 
meddle with political affairs, or lo hold any civil 
\ . 'If any artlaan n eddied with political tffaira, 

otbW emplityufent than tha one to which be had 
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INILrt'XtK or rilYslCAL laws. 


po^i-evsion oji' land allowed to an a{ 7 riciiitural labour, er^ to 
4nd06d to any one cjteept the 

The peoide at larjre Ihth* 
burden ; and all that was expected 
fitrar theni iifas an unremitting and unrequited labour. 
M mey neglected tin ir work, tliev mat* dogged; and the 
same^ puuiblitnent wa^ iVcquently indicted upon domestic 
senants, and eviu upon Momeii. These and similar 
regulations were well coiicei\ed; they wm adinirahly 
suited to tliat va'^t social system, which, because it wa^ 
based on desi»otism, could only be upheld by cruelty 
Hence it was that, tin' industry of the Mhole'nation ladne 
at the absolute (oniuiaiid of a small pait of it. there aros(‘ 
the possibility ol . ( aring those \ast edifices, w'liieh inconsid- 
erak‘ ol)s(*r\(‘rs adiiiiie as a i>roof of citiliiiifctioB,^*^ hut 
which, in reality, are evidence of a state of things alto- 
gether depraved and unhealthy; a state ini which the skill 
ajn> the all^ of an iinpiriect refinement pouted tliov( 
wliom tin y might to ha\e beiiofitCMl; '--o that the very n*- 
soiirccs whnh tlic p<‘ople had created wei*e tpmeid a^in^t 
th«‘ ]>eoplc theiU'clves. 

That in .such a society as ‘this, much regard should be 
paid to liuman suffering, it would ind^d be idle to e x- 
pect. Still, we are startled by the recJcless prodigalit\ 


Leea brouglit tip, a peverr punishment wof Infflcdbed tuw>n 

hittc’ Compare Jjiorf. .s»c. Uihlwilm* Ui$U book chAp, IkJdtv. vol. i. 
p. 223. . , , ^ ^ ^ 

WiLKCNkON's Ati':i*>nC K(;ryptmui*y vol. 1.' p. Sub, nl, ii p, 2 
Shabpe’s o/ ^uifpif t^ol. ii. p 24. 

*-» VV’ii.icixsoyf An 'tent Eyypfianit, xoh ii. pp. 41 , ig, jrol, iii. p. 6 V, 
roi jv p. ni. Compare AmtOiAHua MarccllinuB, in ilA|icj||^OX'» 

tttl'a, p. " 

Vise on the Pyramuh^ vol, i. p, (II. vol. li. p. ' 

'Em KOnig ahmte 4en andern iiach, Oder authte Hut an Obt^r- 
trt'fffri , incleaa daa gutmtttbi^e Volk Kcdne Li>b«nft«f« &m B«ae dteii r 


Monumtnte vewebreo tnuaate So eutstauden u^abi^cbeinlicih die Pr- 
ramlden iind Ohenslcj9|ii.®gypt9ii8. ^'ur in den kUeaten Zeiten wurden 
Bjf irebauet deun wud jode Nation, die tkt fi^iiUiches 

<i<i%v€*rb«? trt'iben lornte, keine Pyramiden mebr. Weil^f^blt 

also, d.tss Pyramiden icheii vnn dor Qlfip] 

AUkLirunt? des alUtil Aliens »eyn toUten, *fnd 
Bjir. f iihclie* Denkmal dew Aberii^lktibeii und 44 
kfo sowohl dor Anntn . di*» da batieten, ale der XI 
Bait bt talilon * HehdekN Id^en sur 

see altK» j. 2 y'i. and sonif admirable remarks in VotWfeV’ 
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with which, in Egypt, the upper clashes squandei:ed a wav 
and ther JiVes of the people 
a» mpuuments j’Ct remaining 
stand alone and without a rival, 
of the almost incredihle waste, "wlien 
thousand men wen* ru eupud for three yeife in Carrying 
a single stone frcmi Elephantine to Sais:^^® that the (’anal 
of the Ked bea alone cost the live*, of a hundred and 
twenty thousand Egj’ptians;*"^ and that to Imild one of 
tlie pyramids required the labour of thicM* huixlred and 
sixty thousand men for twenty years. 

If, pashing from the histor}’ of A^ia and Africa. w<* 
now turn to the New ^Yorld. we sliall meet vith tn>h 
]>roof of the ficcuraey of the precedimr \icw*‘. J he only 
parts of , An^si^rica which bt^foie the annal of the Kpro- 
jieans were in some degree civilized, "ere Mexico and 
Pevu-,^** to winch mar probably be addt d that long and 
narrow. tract which stret^es from the >outh ot Mexico to 
the Isthmus of Panama, in thib latter ( ountrv . uhich is 
now known as Onitral America, the inhabitant^, aub d liy 

i 4 tjpftt vol. i pp» 240, ‘J4!. Even M u Oi.troirhuu' lus 

k arni ration . imy« c^f o*i« vf the pyramid*. Hti* ki < t iHc jm 

ilready jrrievAii»ly nf»jpre»i>cd , wa^ H;(y:ravat»Mi l*\ the C'‘n«ti (‘f 
Oil** gtgaulic Intiiaitiir ..... i'he hones ta the <<ppi » <i the 

i *>*plw who fof. two 'Whole generations hara^«i'.i hnuditMih . ( th 
Iri.m day to day,’ 4©. inrrfitrM* i \oL u J . a Uirmu and 

I uihtiaia«tio Work. 

a/oipltr, ibreodot. book n. chap. c1v3;a \ oi i p -. T. C*u tlu* 
• nortnotif W4|jd»t alones vihich the J5g.c pinui? ‘*0110 if nu> vamed, 

Kce flV!i8ai*^’‘'28^|r/if<’, Vi*l. i. p. tlT»; and aa to tho machiwe~ emph>,ved, 
and the HI* of (ttcUncsd rotdi for the tranait, «oc V^hE 'im th> 

*ol. i. p. ▼ol. fli. i-p. 14, 3S. 

W*U«]rttliao]'t*8 Kpppfuet, vi>l. i, p "O' hut this learrnd 

writer H niiwUtiinU to believe a »iateinent »o adverse to hi* U^ unto 
Ku\)itiani, It i» likely enough that there is aoim* exaj-'-re'Hn 'i ‘uU 
n > <. lie can dispute the fact of an euornious and unpi '* -idto u.ivif 
• i ))uma» life. ^ 

fitv •ya'% *»t It 

i Y’»vi 3fcfttt»'rop«IS to :t«v - ' ' : :'/t 

fiV.at DioH. s,' /O'WtafA' '' i- i iv . cli.ip. 

with other pvrts of'the New W-uhi. Mexn'> 
considered as pobshitl ’ //»c- • f Am^^r \j, 

hod%^fl||HgpltO*i0iTfto»'a p *^‘»4 's. 10 til*' « ino" efieot 

Nrtciffy, Vvd v. p .c '* 



influence of physical laws. 


soil/®^ sem to liave worked out for 
^^3M|Mgj||^)|ain amount of knowledge ; since tke i^uius 
^ the possession of a mechanical and 

cuusidorablc to be acquired hy any 
rbarous. Beyond this, nothing is 
< 31 ^ tiilii^istory ; but tlie accounts we have of such 
'^uiiduigs as Palenque, and Uxmal, make it highly 

probable that Central America was the ancient scat of 
a civilization in all essential points similar to those of 
India and Egypt ; that is to say^ similar to them in respect 
to the unequal distribution of wealth and power, and the 
thraldom in which the great body of the people consequently 
remained.'^* 

But although the ( vidcucc from which we might esti- 
mate the forim r (omlition of Central Amfriaa if almost 
entirely lost,*"^ m(' are more fortunate io regard to the 
Compare t^iiLsxu^b truffol \ol i. pp, U, 244, S5S, 421 , 

ii p S07, with voLitt. p, 

PP :m '<j?. T 

Mr Siiuier (< nfrul Amt^ttcu^ vol. ii p OS), Wli® 4Ji.plor«a'Wi<-a- 
ragua, says of the statu*#, *tfce itmieriat, in I'vety blink 

b)»aalt. of great haidueMS, whicb, with Ute he?t of ibodern tooln, can 
only be cut with diitit-nlty .* Mr. Hteplieus {Ctniral Anki^ca, vol. u 
p a.i.*) tuund at Paiemiue ‘elegant specimout of art and luodelf tor 
stutly.* See al«o vol. iii, pp 40,1^ ^oL Iv. p. 3$! Of the 

paintings at Chicben he »ay« (vol iv, p .lU), ‘they ^xhib^^ frwci.un 
of touch which could only be the result of di«ci|f^4|^|i training 
under masters.’ At Copan (v*.l, i, p. ijti), *a 

with the beat instrnm^-nts of modem timet, to edt ftoficii more per* 
fectly.’ And at I xtnal <voi. 11 . p. 43l>, llitomgUo«4 . the Ipjixm end 
poliahifap of the atones are as perfi^ct »« tmdtr if# raids #f thC best 
modern masonry.' Our knowledge of Centra} AMutesc^lt Olmott en- 
tirely denved ITom these two writem; and altb^ttb ^ woiA of Mr 
Stephens js much the more minute, Mr. Squier utyt' (Vbift 11, p. m). 
what I believe ia quite true, that until the appdnranc# of hit own 
book in the monameuts in Nicaragua were «ntif«Iy unimowu. 

Short detenptfons of |be remalnf in Guatemala and Yuoataa fall be 
found in LAKB9ACi>aiRB’t Jfex/yi/e ef aaatttnaf^, pp. SrW*— 327, and in 
Journal vol. iii pp. 40 -A3. 

>»' See the remarks on Yucatan in PaiCHAtn’s rf 

Ji^nhnJ^vcd V P ‘a great and industrious, though perhtps' a* 
the wreer abo^e cited (Gallatin) observes, an ensUvod population 
Splendid temples and palaces attest the power of th« priMtt and 
nobles . awhile as usual hO trace remains of the huti in irteffh dsroh 
the mass of the nation.* ^ 

Dr M’OaUoch concerning the yf 

Amenca, pp 272- 34ft) has collected from tht SpattlsI^ M^S ^Wttne 
Ttieagre statements respecting th#- early omtdUibn of . 

but of Its social state and history properly to calhSv^S^^K Is 
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histories oC, Mexico and Peru. There are , ^11 existing 
considerable and attfhentie materials, frO ^ 

form anr oi>inion on the ancient state ^ 
tries, and on the nature and 
Before , however , entering ujion this 
convenient to point out what those 
which determined the localities of American 
or, in other words, why it was that in these cotinti^es 
alone, society should iiave been organized iiifto a fixed 
and settled system, whilo the rest of the New World was 
peopled by wild and ignorant barbarians. Such an in- 
quiry will lie found highly interesting, as aftording further 
proof of the extraordinary, and indeed irresistible, force 
vfMh which the powers of nature lla^e controlled the for- 
ties of W0XL 

The first drenmstauce by vhidi miLst be struck, 
is that in America, as in Amu and A trie a, all the original 
civilizations were seated in hot countries ; tlie whole of 
Pern proper being within the southern tropic, the whole 
of Offistral America and Mexico within the noitlu rn tropic. 
HowTOfe heat of the climate operated on the social and 
politiedi arrangements of India and Egypt, 1 ha\e at- 
tempted to examine; and it has, I trust, been proved that 
the result was brought about by diminishing the wants 
and requipemlaB^ of the pt ojile, and tlius producing a 
A’cry ^.ttnequai*. distributiott of wealth and power. Put, be- 
sides this,. tSiRre is another way in which the average tem- 
perature #w <JOttntty affects its dMlization, and the dis- 
cussion^ of which I have reserved for the pn*sent moment, 
because it may be more clearly illustrated in America 
than elsewhere. Indeed , hi the Kew W orld, the scale on 
which^ iNature works , being much larger than in the Old, 
and her forces being more o\erpowering, it is evident that 

kouwiki not i« it ev«a ofttiaiti to what f*n)ily of nations the iaha|>iU 
aoU holaugttd , tlihQttgh » vec^nt author can hud ‘la civilisation guate- 
on mifteco-xapot^quQ et luayaquiche ^ ivaute pour nous 
eDcqt^i|||pnt las rui&tts d« Mlila ot dc Paleuque ‘ H Ouate^ 

me^p^ tcr€uauditM^ p. S, Paris , Ik4:i. Dr. Pneiiard, too, refers 
twMW hi Control America to Mhe Mayau race.' see PaxcHAKO 
In Rtport 0/ Bnltih A’f^oaaffOH jor 1847, p. 25S. 
^enit for thoo* and sinular sutements is very nnsatit- 
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her operatiojih on inankiiul may be studied with greater 
than / in countries where she^ris 

of^heif !3Qovem^i®''are 


bear in mind the immense influenee 
tt;ttinnA] food has boeii shown to ex(^r- 
oiflevj |H pp^j^i1y underhand how, owing to the pressure 
of i^henone na^ ^4ie; ci\iliza^ji of America was, 

of necessity, condned to those paj^ ^erj^ alone it was 
found by the discoverers of fhei^ew World For, setting 
aside the chemical and geognostic varieties of soil, it may 
be said that tln^ two causes w'hieh regulate the fertilit) of 
every coiinti*} arc lu^at and moisiur©i*^*^ Where these are 
abundant, tb(‘ land will be exubeitot; w'here they aie 
doticient, it will bv ^tenl(‘ 'Fins rule is, of course, iu||| 
application sulgec t to exceptions, arising from physical 
condition^ which ate independent of it; but if other things 
are equal . the rule invariable. And th0 vast addkioas 
wdiich, since the construction of isothermal’ lines, hfi^e 
\»epn made to our knowledge of geographical botany, 
us to lay till? tlowu a^s a law of nature, proved ^ly 
by arguments drawn trom \egetable physi^iogy, hut also 
by a careful study of the proportions in which plants are 
actually distributed in different countries;^®* 

A general survey of tin* continent df Arnica 1 1 
illustrate the connexion between this law apd subject 
now before us. In the tirsi place, as mol^ure, 

all the great rivers in the >'evv World ard oii lthe 
coast, none of them on the western. Thfe of this 


ne«pectixig the couheciion between the regfeUnble 
of a country and itjt^ geogwi^ftic pectilUrines, little i» yet knawtt't bUI 
ilie re/id. ~ may^ eWjpare Mkvbji’s Otouraphy of , p. 64# Witb 

Reports <>n Rotany^y {h^ n'oty BocMy . 1*5:46, pp. 70, 7l. The ehettlle&l 
laws of Boil are much letter trodemtoed . and have A direct ptAcfical 
bearing on the use of manures. See Tufiioa’* Chemuttnjt ii. 

I>p. 1310— lau , Bka\d» ^ (7/.o/M»frv, voL i. p. 6W, voi. U. pp. lS67-~lS6i* , 
Hajlfouk’s liofanij, pp IIP— <122, Lixutu anti Kotvh Report# , ^vol. ik 
]tp .ilj, i2‘', \ol. ni. i>p 463, vol IV pp, 43,s, 442, 446. , ^ 

As to the indueuoe of heat and moist are ‘t>n the gOO|ri^phiOAl 
distribution of plants, see Hjen’^low’s JR&lany f pp. 

JOL-fe’s x>p VjO— 56.3 Me\en {Heoy, of 

therefore, after allowing for local cirtttmstA&oei^ 

of islands also under the law of nature, adebrding 'to #Mo|r4lie 
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remarkfi^bl© fact fre uiiknowu-, but it is certaia that 
uei^jSj|^ Nort^^'i|(tr \n South America , (lo©i^ Jj 
swjer® river ciq^ty itself into 
opposite 'si^e tbete are numerous ^ “ 

ouk magnitude, all of great importance,' 
the La riata, the San Francisco, the An 
the Mississippi, the Alabama the 
the Su8(piehanuah , the Delaware, the IIud#h| 

Saint Lawren^. "By this vast water-sj^stem the soil is 
towards the eait con^tahilfr irrigated: but towards the 

west tliere is in North America ''only one ri\er of value, 
the Oregon whilo in South America, from the Isthmus 
of P anama to the of Magi llan , there is no great 

river at all 



ntimber of ^>ecie« cot»«t»titly incr«ia«ea with incroa»»»ng he»t and 
c<IQr»Mlpot)(liug humidity.* On tho effect of temp<*raturt* alone, com- 
pfM'e It noto 111 Sthtfria ^ vol i. pp. o>i , o>, iMth H*'j)ort» on 

Hotun^ the Ray Sodety^ pp. .'WS, .^40 la the hitter work, it is sup- 
pOiMiid b««l is the most important of all single ageutt*, and 
tiion^h this la probably true, still the Influence of hunudity is iiii> 
meniv. ^ may, mention as an instance of this, that it has hefii re- 
oenlSy a*««rtiitied that the oxygen used by seeds duniiu germination, 
IS not, always .tauten from the air, but Is obtained h\ deconiposmg 
water. Bsa ihs Ottarious exfiSrimonts of Edwards and tolm m Lnix>> 
lev’s Botany^ rol. ii, pp, 2*>1, ‘2’?. London, and on the direct 

itouiishment wbiedit water supphos to vegetables, see Burdach's grasd 
work, TraU^ tie rt»l. lx pp. 2.’'4, .l!<< 

Theth,„is a diffsi’ence between the watersheds of the eastern 
and western jrkiagsSt which explains this m part, but not entirely , 
and even if Explanation i^ere more satisfaciory than it is, it ih 
too proxima^l|4h th^ phenomenon to have much scientitic \aluc, and 
roust itself bS tsfeirred tu higher geological considerations 

Of this itartgation some idea may be formed fr»nn an estimate 
that the AssEaUli drains an area of 2,^tXb<H*d square mile^; tliat its 
mouth 11 ninety«i{x miles wide, and that it is navigable miles 

QrOltt its mOUtii. SOMKHVtULK’a Physical ii^w^raphy ^ vol. i. p. 421. 
lUdNHld) it is said in an Essay on the Hydrography of South America 
(/onrauf e/ Otoyraph, Soevity, vol. ii. p. 250), that ‘with the exeeptiou 
.»f <me%horl portage of three miles, water flows, and is for tiie most 
part HMsi^able , between Buenos Ayres, in SV soulli latifude, to tho 
mou^ of the Orinoco, in nearly 4»‘’ north St*** aNo <>ti thii river- 
systim, vol. V. p. 2S, vol. X. p. 2ii7 In regard t** N rth America. 
Mr. Rogers of S»rth Amencu. p. ", lint ' f r 1)^34) says, 

the Idcea drained hy the Mississippi and .all its tnbuiaruss is com- 
puted >t l,O9^>,000 square miles* Compare RicnAKi>so>’» Arc ic Ft- 
pedirii^^ Vol. ii. p. BU. 

> '»» Oregon , or Columbia as It ia soimdimes called, forms a 
t^y|t4g|fesal line, which is the boundary of the ('alifornisa 
flw ^^ort9 on Motany by Me Ray S p IIJ. 
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But as to the other main cause of fertility, namely 
h^t} we find in Korth America a state of things prodaely 
the There we find that while the irrigatioit ifr 

heat is on the west. This difference of 
between the two coasts, is probably connected 
meteorological law'; for in the whole of 
the itohem fitoisphere the eastern part of continents 
and Of islands is colder &an the westeraA*** ^Vhethe^, 
hoover , this k owing to some large and ^mprehonsive 
cause, or whether each inst^ce has a cause peculiar to 
itself, is an alternative, in the present state of knowledge, 
impossible to decide; but the fact is unquestionable, and 
its infiuenco upon the early history of America is ex- 


tremely cuiious. in coubcquence of it, the two great 
conditions of fcnility ha\e not been united ip any patt 
of the continent north of Mexico. The conntries on 
one side have wanttnl heat ; those on the other side hfine 
wanted irrigation. The accumulation of wealth being; thus 
impeded, the progress of society w'as stopped; and tsKH, 
ill the sixteenth century, the knowledge of Bnrope 
brought to bear upon America, there is no 
any people north of the tw’cntieth parallel 
that imperfect civilization to which the mhabit^& of 
India and of Eg}'pt easily attainedA^* On the oth||^and, 


Por proof that the mean tempemtYir? ol the coait of 

North America l» higher than that of the aMtOm JattrmM 

of Uvoyraph Society, vol. ix. p. vol xi. pp. 
la Noutelle Kipagney vol. i, pp. 

fi«i, vol. li. pp. 214, 21^, 2iy 25»» Thii it mil *>y the 

botonical fact, that on the we«t coatt the CotdUrm grWr.t^M,itiMh m 
6S0 or "u® north latitude, while on the eact their 
is 60” See an £»eay on the Morphology of the Oqalfer«, tn ffifejrfi 
on Botany by tlm Simtfy, p. g, which tboalp^ coiopai«dw|t|t 
F'OJiJtY o/i the CUmiiie oj ik$ Umti4 iS/oirs oast, II# Jimdemic . 

New York, p. 


1*0 ‘Writer* on climate havp mearked that the eaatem eoMlhof 
continents in the northern hemisphere have a iowat W»een lampJSre 
than the western c«»asts.’ KiCHjuinsoM oa jVwrf* ^j»fr#c«a 
p. m, Bnt, Assoc, /or isjs see also Hepmi /or mi, p, Ui 

Bavins China, vol. lii. pp. Hu, HI. Journai o/ O^raph. BotiefOy 
vol xxii p 176 , 

The little thnt is known of the early eta*# #1 the X0ni|«AlM#l- 
can tribes has been brought togeiher by ht. H^CMoah *^*-* -^^ 

work, Hr\(^,irch*n eon/'i'rning Atn^'tiea, pp, ' 

that they 'lived together without laws aaf #ivU 
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south of the tirentieth parallel, the continent suddenly 
ch^cs its and, rapidly contracting, becomes a 
atrip of land , until it reaches ihc Isthmus of Plu»sa. 
This narrow tract was the centre of Mexican^aviliza^t^; 
and a comparison of the preceding argnnumts^Vill %sily 
show why such was the case ; for the peculiar coahgpiStion 
of the laud secured a Very large amomit of coast, and 
thus ga\e to the southern pwst of North America^the char- 
acter of an l^^d. Hence there arose one of the charac- 
teristics of an insular climate, namely, an increase of 
moisture caused by the watery vapour which springs from 
the sea. While, therefore, the position of Mexico near 
the eijuator gave it heat, the shape of the land gave it 
liumidity : and this being the onl) part of North America 
in widely these two conditions were united, it was likewise 
tie only part which was at all civiliz(*d. There call be no 
doubt that if the sandy plains of (‘alifornia and southern 
Columbia, instead of being scorched into sterility, had 
been irrigated by the ri\ers of the east, or if the rivers 
O^he oast had been accompanied by the heat of the w(‘st, 
result of either combination Mould have been that 
o^^rauee of soil by which, as the history of the world 

partwT the vrorht, the populatiou haa probably ne\cr been Axed; and 
Me iiOM know that the iiihalotanu of the north e;i«t of Asia havb at 
differoit tlt»«e nver to the norih-wejit of Auicnea, as m tho 

ca»e of tho Tttelmklschl, who are found m both continenta Indeed, 
Dobell waa «o wtruck hf the »itiiUartiy between the ^orth-Amencan 
tribca aad taUM he met wiiU nearl^r as far Must as Ttontlc, that he 
btdiered hrlijiu to he the tame. See Doiikli/s TraefU tn A'lro/- 

s '/ia/Aa wM' N/tleroo IS'ID, vol. ii. p 112. And on this qneetjon of inter* 
cotijraft Itetweeii the two continents, compare CnAKra’a vjf 

vol i, pp. 25V, with Hit uakdson’s Ar'fic Ax/W/Zroa, 
Veil* i. pp S«iSl, 3d:t, and PaicHAao’S /’AyriC»f Unttor^ of ilaniind, 
It. pi*. 4tJ3, Tol. V pp :{7i, 37s. 
m From ffcncral physical contiderations, we ehould suppose a 
telalioii hclwocu amount of rain and extent of coast, and in Europe, 
miowe we Have extousivc meloorological records . the connexion 
haa been proved tUtlstlcally. ‘If the quantity of rain that falls m 
diSireiUt parts of Europe is measured, it is f<»und to ho loss, other 
ihiuga being eqttal, at we recede from the sea-shore.’ Kasmts*! 
if<Teoi*c4ogy , IS45, p. tSil. Compare pp. VI. V4 Hence, no doubt, the 
gXgnHir rarity of raJn as we advance north from Mexico. *Au uord 
da ViriC ttlrtout dHpoii lc» au de Uvtitude, les pluies, que no 
A urtM, l«l molt de join, Ue juillet, cCaoUt et de septembre, 
|||lf*4p|yjMutik ddht IHfitdrieur du pays.' HuMBonuT, la NouvtUe 
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decisively proves, (‘very Ciirl} ciMlizatioii was pn'cedeiL 
But inasmuch as , of the two elements of fertility, one was 
deficient in every part of America north of the tweutietj^ 
parallel, it followed that, until that line was passed, Civi- 
Ihsation cohld no resting-place; and there never has 
beenr fpttnd, and we may confidently assert ne\er will be 
found, any evidence that ewen a single ancient nation, hi 
the whole of that enormous continent, was able to make 
much progress in the arts of life, or orgai^e itself into 
a fixed and permanent society. 

Thus far as to the physical agents which controlled the 
early destinies ot North America. But in reference to 
ISouth America, a ditrerent train of circnrnstiuices came 
into play; for the law ])y Mrtne of which the eastern fo.tsts 
are cohler tlian the wt*sterii, is not only inappj?cal>ie 
the soifthern hemisphere, but is replaced by another laiv 
precisely the re\(‘i>c North of the equator, the east 
colder than the west , S(Uith of the equator, the la 
hotter than the \\est.‘^’ If now, we connect this fact with®, 
what ha^ hei‘n noticed respecting the vast river-systpi, 
which distinguishes the east of America from the west, h 
becomes evident that in South America there exists that 
cooperation of heat and humidity in which North 
is deficient. The r(‘^lllt is, that tlie soil in tlie 
part of South America is remarkable for its exuberance, 
not only within the tropic. Imt considerably beyond it; 
the south of Brazil, and even part of Uniguay, possessing 
a fertility not to be foiiinl in any country of Aine- 

rida, situated under a corresponding latitude. ^ ' 


On a hasty view of the preceding generalkations,^ jt 
might be expected that the eastt ru side of South 
being thus richly endowed by nature, would haW beei| 


i4i difference between the cliw»tei of the eMt and 

of continents and islands, has also been in the 

hemiapbere, but here the west coasts are colder than the east, wklle 
in the northern hemisphere* the east coastf are the Wider.’ Mavilil’a 
Oco'jrap/ij/ of Vlantit j 1*<4K, p *2\. * 

Mr Darwin, who has written one of the im>tt raltieh^Wonrltf 
ever puMislied on South America, was struck by this sttelllHpiy' ©f 
the eustt;ni coast, and he mentions that;^1^ila, IHd 

are very abundant, such as the i^rape atl4 fig , til# 

east coast, succeed verj poorly in a 
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the hcat (>1 one of those civilizations . which, in other parts 
of ^e world, sitnilar causes produced. But if we look a 
iitilq further, we shall find that what lias just been poii|Ml 
(►ut. by no means exitausts even the physical beanngs of 
this Mihj( ( t , and that we must take into consideration a'" 
thii’il {^reat aijent, which has sufficed to neutralize the na- 
tural results of the other two, and to retaiu in barbarism 
the inhalutants of what otlienvise would have been the 
most iiourisl^pf of all the comitries of the New World. 

The a; 4 ent to which 1 allude is the trade- vvind; a strik- 
iinr jdienomenon, by which, as we shall hereafter see, all 
th*‘ ri\ ili/.unons auteiior to those of Kiirope were jrreatly 
and injuriously infimniced. This wind covers no less than 
of latitude; 5^" north of the eipnitor, and 28'^ south 
of 'In this large tract, which comprises stime of 

theew^st fertile countrii*^ in the wtjrld, the tnide-wind 
blowii^iiring the uhole tear, either from the north-cast 
or firoui the South-east. The caiuM ^ of tins regularity 
notv well uudor>tood, and are known to depend }»artly 
oii'lhe disphuMineiit ot air at the equator, and partly on 
th»* umtiou of the earth, for the lold air from the jioles 
constantly llowdiig towards the erpiator, and thus pro- 
ducing northerly wdmK in the northern hemisphere, and 
‘^outherly winds in the southeni Those winds are, how^ever, 
defied ed froi# their natural coimso l>v the movement of 
the earth, as it revolves on its akis from west to cast. 


nt ItM OonliB^nt ^ IIaAWix'w J^tunuat if H^irorfhny Lotid. n>4*>, 
lu aCs. C«MBkpAre' i/ j.j) 1 '^, i>"». So that tbe 

l»toVO«l*tOW of DaiUell , j*. 0*4, «pc. xiv.) i6 ex- 

;prMcit>&d gWintnUiy, &itd should be ooxifiucd to couuueutg north of 

'ilAde-wind« snmetunea reach the thirtieth parallel. Sea 
]3l4Jns^|i’s .VfO’oro/o/icot Ksmt/n. p. 4e''.» l)r Teau-l (Pfnjsicai f/«o- 
IS;is, p. 2ua), saja. ‘thc^ extend to about 3<s’> on each 
aldU ailf: TOe equator:’ hut 1 belieire they arc rarely found «o high; 

HoWrtsou is certainly wrong in supposinK that they ar© pe- 
culiar to the tropieei ifufory ©/ Jliwerfca, book iv m Rueckt80k*b 

m 

14* uortbem hemltphere the trade-wind blows from ttie 

iu the southern ttom the south-east.’ Mxrxti’s Ofog» 
.Compute JirasU, rol. i p. tl2, vol. ii. p. 

OitUe Gulf of Mexico, see Fo&bt’b 
906. Dr. Forry iita> s that it has given 
to the ^Ml ^Inclination from the soa.’ 
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And as the rotation of the earth is, of course, more rapid 
at the equator than elsewhere, it happens that 
neighbourhood of the equator the speed is so great ^ W 
outstrip movements of the atmosphere from the poles, 
and fordng them into another direction, gives rise to those 
easterly currents which arc called trade-winds. What, 
however , ratlimr concerned with , is not so 

much an elj^natioii of the, trade-winds, as an account of 
the way in which this great physical i>hen()llienon is con- 
nected with the history of South America. 

The trade-wind, blowing on the eastern coast Of South 
America, and proeerdmg from the east, crosses the At- 
lantic ocean, and tberefure reaches the land surcharged 
with the vapours accumulated in its passage, lliesc va- 
pours,* on touciniig the shore, are, at periodical* intervals^ 
condensed into rain ; and as thedr progress westward 
is checked by that gigantic chain of the Andes^ ^krli 
they arc unable to pass,*^^^ they pour the whole of 
moisture on llrazil, which, in consequence, is often dcl]|{ra||P 
by the most destnictive torrents.*^® This abundant 


Bespectmg the causes of the tradc-windt , tee gOjiXATii.x^a%l 
Connf’jr/H/i oj the Phij^ical |*]» 13u, 1.^7, 

lotophij, x> Basikll’s MfO nrolo(ft''ul F,*»a^s, pp. 44, 

Kaeutz’** Metf^orotofff/ , pp Pkout’s BrUlyt'V cUer pp. 

2)4-256. The discovery of the true the,)ry is (dtim McrltMtd to Mr. 
Daniell; but Hadley was^the real dl»tv»verer. itt ^royt , p. 257. 

The monsoons , which popular writers frequently COiilhilHS with the 
trade-winds, are said to be caused by Uh predomlnaned .ji|i|^iid, and 
by the difference bctvteeii its temjxirftture and that of file aea; aee 
Kakhtz, pp. 42-45. On whnt may he called the cniHrertddii of the 
trades into monsoons, acrordiug to the la'as very recently '|ieeinalgated 
by M. Dove, see Report of ButmU As**i tution Jor iSi? ^ 

SeottoM^ p 3<0 ahd Report for IS4S, p. F4. Tlie monsoniif fuNl no * “ 

in Humboldt’s f’omo), vol ii. p 4*^5, .If/uftc* Hrtearehen j ireh 
part. i. p 261, TaiELWALf’s UiPory of Ureecf, vol. 

Journal of Geoyra^ph Roctfiy, vol. ii. p. W, rol. Iv. pp. S, 
t69, vol. xi p 162 , vol XV. pp. 146-142, vol, xvl, p. 185, ’ 
pp. 67, 68 , vol. xxiii p. 112, Low’s Sarauraky p. 30. 

»*• Lixll’s Principles of Oeuloyy, pp. 201, 714, Jib: tee 
vidle’s Physical Oeoyraphy, vol. li. p 7l. on this 

power of the CordiUera of the Andes, les AcabAi Voyages "4an 
ri’jue AlrridionatSt vol. 1 . p. 3J. According to Dir* f 

chain 18 properly the Andes, and the western the Oord 
distinction is rarely made. Tscsuni’i Traeelt in Peru^ 

On the rain of Brazil, see DAHWSbL^ 
p. 335 , Dabwix’h Ji/urnai , pp. 11, 33 i SKX nAd 
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ply, being aided by tbaJ; vast river-system peculiar to the 
eafte^m part of America , and being also accompanied by 
h^ti^flias stimulated the soil into an activity uneq^ualle^ 
in any other part of th^ world.**® Brazil, which is nearly 
as large as the whole of Europe, is covered with i vege- 
tation of incredible profusion. Indeed, so rank and luxu- 
riant is the growth , that Mature seems to riot in the very 
wantonnoss of power. A great part of this immense 
country is filled with dense and tangled forests, whose 
noble trees, blossoming in unrivalled beauty, and exquisite 
with a thousand hues, throw out their produce in endless 
prodigality. On their suhimit arc perched biyds of gor- 
geous plumage, which nestle in their dark and lofty rc- 
cosses. Below, their base and trunks arc crowded with 
^^^woodt creeping plants, innumerable parasites^ all 
Jl^ nning wjyiyifo. There, too, arc myriads of insects 
■Hfevipry va^^M reptiles of strange and singular form; 
Broenlit anJ W pds, spotted with deadly beauty: all of 
fiiid of existence in this vast workshop and 

ftpoaiiory of Mature. And that nothing may be wanting 
to this land of Ihaprels, the forests arc skirted by enorm- 
ous meadows, recking with beat and moisture, 

supply uourislimijilifco countless herds of wild cattle, that 
browse and fatten dn their herbage; while the adjoining 
plains, rich in anlKher form of life, are the chosen abode 
of the subtly and most ferocious animals, which i»rey 
on each otlier, but which it might almost seem no human 
power canliiOpe to extirpate.^** 

vol* ii. p. 113. OAiti>KStt'8 rrarei4 Branly pp. 53, 114, 

175 , 233 , m, 

Bf. Gar4n«)r, who looko<l at the»o thiug« with the eye of a 
boti&in||;' «aya that uear Kio de Janeiro tlie heat and nioiuture are 
Auffteh^ "to oompenaate even the pooreet •oJ, lo that ‘rocks, on 
hhrilt ^ trace of earth it to l>e ohterved, are covered with 
veU<Hdu,'^and»iai>. melatlotnacew , cacti, urchidrje. and ferns, and. 
all in rigour of life.* OaBOKBit's TtarHi tn p. 9- 8«« 

also ' Oomhi nation, Wansu's Jiraul, vol. ii. pp 29B, a 

ij^Mwiriptin of tha rainy season: ‘For eight or nine hours a 
day some weaks. I never had a dry shirt on roe; and the 
<Mv«aled myself of at night, I put on quite wet lu the 
wik it did not rain, Which was very rare, there shone 
oat: n^omill^ilpjbet a bamiaf Inn; nnd we weot smoking along, the 
weifiiiliikt the h^at, »* it We were dissolving into vapour.’ 

•*' On the uttaral history of BraaU , I have compared a few noiioea 
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Such IS tho how MnuidaiWJf , of^J^ by which Bwil 

IS marked above all tlie other jpQijntrifeS of the 
But, amid this pomp and splei^out of Nalure, 
is left for Man. He is reduced insignificance by 
majesty wkh which he is surrounded. Tht‘ forces that 
oppose him are so formidable that he has never be en able 
to madee head against them, never able to rally against 
their accumulated pressure. The w’hole of Brazil, notwith- 
standing its immenbc apparent advantages , * has always 
remained entirely uncivilized*, its inhabitants wandering 
savages, incompetent to resist tliose obstacles which the 
\erv bounty of Kature bad put in thpir way. For the 
natnes, like every people m the infancy of society, are 
averse to enterprise; and being unac<|iuiiated with 
arts 'by which physical iinpeilimeiits are 
liave never attenijited to graj)}>le with 
stopped their social progress. lnde(‘d 
are so serious, that during more tliaii 
the resources of hairojn an knowledge 
employed m endeavouring to get rid 
the coast of Brazil, there has been introduced from Eu- 
rope a certain amount ol that civilization, which the na- 
tives by th(‘ir own efforts could never liave reached. But 
such civilization, m itself viuv imperfect, lias Qever 



m bWAixs^ojT’s frcoyntphf/ of \mtnoi*, pp 7'»— ST, CCYIBU, li^Kl 

Annual, vol i p. .plo, \oL u pj>. VS. tl.V, S‘J, vol. Ivi '|||», Al, 

.m, tm, 4S5, vui v. pp 40, I'U,. v72, 331. mi Amj^, 
Meridional*^, vol. i. pp V44 HHs . an<I tl»« grflwner vol*. iu 

HAd iv., Wi!fCKLKU . d^r pp. .‘>7t»-v.57S , 

Socthky’h History hj li,uiU, vol i p 27, yoI ftaL 81&, 
Garunek’b iirazil, pp lx, 12— .14.41- M, 131.330; 

Brazil, vol. i, pp. 207— 23S-24’', vol. il. pp. fSJ . 160-181;, 
at to the forests, which are among the wonders of th« 
viloiK’s y7/yt«cat inwj v*»L ii. pp. 2U4 — 2l)t, PBlCttAl 
History, \<>1 v p 4M7 , Darwik’s Journal, pp. ll, 24; Wj 
vel. i p. 145, vol ii pp 2*1, 3o 253. 

This extraordinary richness has excited the aato 
all who have seen it Mr. Walsh, who had traveUed b 
fertile countries, mentions the exceeding fecundity df 
characterizes Brasil/ Walsh'* Brant ^ vol. p. 19. 
eraiiicnt naturalist, Mr. Darwin, says {Journal, p, 29), 
any person fond of natural history enjoys in his waUMl. h.^ 
vantage, by always having something to attnuii,lifa 
thc^e tertilc climates, teeming with life, the attfuofioia^ 
merous that he is scarcely able to walk at all ’ 
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trated the rcces^ of tho and in tlic interior 

thcjO/is still fowim of thi^ similar to that which 

hat5?l!l)^ys existed ’pli^jeople, ignorant, and therefore 
Jlrutal, practising no j^Ss&liint, and recognizing no law, 
oontimie to livje on ip tk^old and inveterate barbarism, 

In thtdr country the physical causes are so active, and 
do their work oii a' scale of such unrivalled magnitude^ 
that it lias lii|)i^o been found impossible to escape from 
the effects of ^their united action. The progress of agri- 
( ulture is stopped by impassable forests, and the harvests 
are destroyed by iimmnerable insects. The mountains 
are too high to scale, the rivers are too wide to bridge; 


every thing is contrived to keep hack the human mind, 
and repn ss its n^iig ambition. It thus that the ener- 
1^ of Nf^^ture have hampered the spirit of Man. Nowhere 
W«5 in th^ra so paii)^ a contrast between the gr/fndeur 
exterii^ world aaid the littleness of the internal 
iniiid, cowed by this unequal struggle, has not 
unable to advance, but withoiu tort'ign aid it 
WoWid undoubtedly have recedcal. I’or even at jirescnt, 
with all the improvements constantly introduced from 


Europe, there are no signs of real ])rogress; while not- 


.WHdtnnale, vol. ii pp. I — ISS) give* a curious, 
but uuttuiioiilp^ a diogutling account i>f the ravage natives in that 
part or BnudjwoQth of lf>^, to which his observatious were limited. 
And tts to th^ljluibitaiita if other parts, see He]«i>ekso9«’8 Htstary of 
H%aiUn PP« M‘Ctli,L.ocH’B Kfnearcht* con- 

c^rwfnff « < i wud the more recent account of Dr. Martins, 

in Journal o/ O^lKg^ph. Sori^j^, rrJt, li, pp. rJl -IW. Even in 1817, it 
waa rare i|||tlitive in Kio de Janeiro (Krix ami BIajitiijs’s 

Travel* in BrcuU^ph U p. 143), and l>r. Gardner {Travel* tm Brastf, 
pp. (U, 6^> aax4, «Mt 'more than one nation of Indians m BraxiP 
tUkve xnttinied Ih savage life from which thej bad apparently been 

C* Ijiytdl {Principle* of (*eolofif. p. 68*J) notices ‘the incredible 
nunibMC^f InacpcU which lay waste the crops in Brasil and Mr, 
Sws^lnl^i, who had travelled in that country, sa^s ‘The red ants of 
BrAlla destructive, and at the same time so prolific, that they 

fre^imlitllif diaptitA posteuion of the ground with the husbandman, 


d^jf sMU ^ extirpate their colonies , and fairly compel him 

hit fialds onoul ti rated. * Bwaihson on the Geography and 
af Animaie , p. 97. See more about these insects in 
Jonmai, pp. 37—43; SocTHar’s H^etor'y of Brant, vol 1. 
ppSHpid, 383—335, 343, vol. 11. pp. .Hb5, f42, vol. lii. p. 876; Spix 
O iMfUBRinl’a TrapvlM in Braxit* vol. 1. p. 358, vol. ii. p. 117; CirviKn, 
R^pneShHiat, vol. Ir. p. 330. 
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IXIth^^all(ling tlic fretu^c^y of colomiil sottleiiicnts, less 
than oiic-lifticth of the laud is cultivated. Tlicj,^^it.s 
of the people are as barbarous as ever ; and lo 'pKejr 
nunihers, it is well worthy of remark, that Brazil, the 
country where, of all others, physical resources are most 
pow’erful, where both vegetahlt‘s and animals are most 
abundant, xvhere the soil is watered by the noblest ri\ers, 
and the coast studded by the tinest harbours' — this im- 
mense territory, which is more than twelve times the 
siae^ of France, contains a i>opulation not exceeding six 
miltions of people. 

Thoso considerations sufticiently explain why it is, 
that in the whole of Brazil there are no monument^ e\en 
of the most imperfect civilization; no exulence that the 
people had, at any jienod, raised themselves , above the 
btati' in wliicli they weie found when their couatry tfs^ 
dibi<»v('n*d But imim‘diatelv opiioMte to Brazil ihhrc 
IS another connfi i , whiih, tlnmgh situated in the samA 
continent, and ir/ng imder fhe same latitude, is itfubjeeted 
to diti'erent pji}si( al <ondifions, and therefore was the 
scene of different social n'‘^ults. This is the celehrated 
kingdom of Beru, wliuh im hided the whole of the southern 
tropic, and whn h, trom the ciiciim^tancc.'s just stated, wa^' 
naturally the only part of houth America where any tiling 
approaching to civilization could be attaineib In ftiazih 
the heat of the climate xxas ac(‘ompanit idlin' a txvofold 
irrigation, arising tirst from tin* immense :^iver-system 
incidental to the eastern coast ; and sec<|adly^ v from the 
abundant moisture deposited by the ' From 

this combination there resulted that un^jnaUed fertility, 

w ' 't 

' The cultivutod Und »•. ostimatrd at frotn p;, w $ |iGT 
M‘Culloch’s (tevff. /Jt> f , I'*!:*, voJ, i. p. 4^) 

During tbo prosont century, the population at Braifl Jh^d^en 
differently stated at different time*, the higheat compnfaiU^^t Ajwiing 
7,00e,0(J«», and the Iowpbi 4,efK>,(M)0 Comp. HuiinoLni', 
vol. 11 p. ft,'.:., OauDSEfCB Hrazti, p. 12; .VD^Jcljloch’# 
vol. I pp. 4/.0, 4S4. Mr Walah d6»cnbe« llratil m * m 
lands ot the most exuberant fertility, but nearly (lesHtSt#w 
itauts.’ Wa.LBM’B HrazU, X'ol. i p 24«. This wm in 
suite which th® European population haa increased; 
whole, seems to be a fair eytiniate of what caicjll^^ho 

known appn.ximativeh . In Acisos's Uutoi tf , vol. x. 
number gi\*n u ’■.,000,Ot>>, but the area alto is rather undsrft^TOd 
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wliicli, SO far as Man was conc^nttjd, d^ iVated its own 
euda, stopping hfe progress by an exubcram e, bad 

itl^en i^BS excossivt^ it would havt‘ ai(l(*(L For, we 
have clearly seen, when the product i\c powers of Nature 
are carried beycmd a certain pointy the iniperfect know- 
ledge of uncivilized men is unable to cope with ihcin, or 
in any way tiuca them to their own iulvantage it, lif>w- 
ever, thos^ powers^ being \ery acti\e, are Devertheli'-- 
coiiiined within manageable limits, tliere arisen a state ot 
tbing^ similar to that notic<*d in A^ia and Africa; wlfer»‘ 
the profuNioii of Nature , in-tead of himlering social pro- 
grt'Ks, fcuoured it, i>\ encom aging that actumiiiatioii ot 
wraith, witlumt some share ot which progress is impov- 
M\de 

la eKyruating. therefore, the physical conditirpis i»v 
iM^ch t 5 ^^ihzation was origiiuillv di termiiied. wc ha\e t » 
, ^o( merely at the exulananee. hut also at what ma\ 
be called the iininageability of Nature: tliat is, we have 
to consider the ease with whnh tJu* may Iw 

lilted, iifi well as the uiiwhn of the icbonrees tlunisehe- 
Appiung tlii" to Mexico and Fern, we tind that thc\ 
weie the countries cd America when* tl c omhiiiaticui 
most happih occuiied. hor thcnigh tleir resource's wci*- 
imuU less iuuiu*rous than tho^c’ ot Itra/il. the> w<‘re tar 
more c'a>y to control*,^ wdiih* at the >-11100 time the heat 
ot the climilte brought into jda} thoN(* other law^ b\ 
which, as A have attcmptcnl to »ho\v, all the early civili- 
zations ware greatl\ influenced It is a \ery reinarkabU' 
fact, wliich, I l>|elie^e, has never bccni observed, that even 
in rehi^reiice to IJititude . the' proem limit of Peru to tin 
south <JOiTesponds with tin* anen nt limit of Mexico to the 
notrtli^ while, by a striking, hut 10 im* pertectly natural 
coiu^iiOhee , botli these* houudaiic >- are reache d before the 
tropic^ 4 iue is passed; the hcnuidan ot Mexico being 
that of Peru 22 ’ a ‘ lat. ’* ' 

‘ -fv. 

W llio uiOht '*«>ufhfrl\ iM.iut oj the present Peruvcui 

tin* couqcittuts of Pet u . cm orju riitcti with tlu* t*nn>u'<’. 
fifcr t»tri Chile, ftinl within a 1* w ^ f ratajronia In 

regMri&'-tm Mexico the northern lima I'f li •> cmj no was ‘Jl^ on tljo 
ami U*' cm the PacUlc. Tut >'v.oi iS Ifi-i-tj f n 

1 < Lip. tr. 
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Mull is the wonderful regularity which history, wlieu 
comprehensively studied % presents to our view, it||4 if 
we compare Mexico and Peru with those coiintxi€i 
Old AVorld which have been already noticed, we shall &d, 
as ill all the < ivilizations anterior to those of Europe, that 
their social phenomena were subordinate to their physical 
laws. In the first place, the characteristic^ of their na- 
tional food were precisely those met witli in the most 
iiwftishmg parts of Asia and Africa. For although few^ 
of the nutritious vegetables belonging to the Old ^Vorld 
wet^e found in the Xew', tiudr place w’as supplied by 
others exactly analogous to rice and dates •. that is to 
say, marked by the same abundance, h) the same facility 
of growth, and by the same* exuberant returnN; there- 
fore, follow^ed by the same social result‘d. In ^le‘xico and 
Peru, one of the most imjiortant article's of foe»d has al- 
ways been maize, which, wc ha\c e'\cry reason to believe, 
was peculiar to the Ameiucan eontine nt. This, like nce 
and (late^, is eminently the prcHluct of a liot climate; and 
although it is said t(» gr(»w at an elevation of upward® 
of TCHk) feetJ’^^' it is rarely se*en beyond the fortie*th pa- 
rallel, and its exuberance rapidly diminishes with the 


A question has be&ii raiseil as to the Asiatic origin of maUc 
Beyhikb, hcunvinie de$ pp, i»4, 9.*> But later and more 

careful refearches seem to have aKcertamed bojond much d<*ul>t that 
jt was unknown before America was discovered. Compare Mjeykk’b 
(Geography oi Plants, pp :50{, ‘toij Wai.ckf.vakr’b m Azara, 
Amiriijue Meridionals, voJ. i p. Hi*, Cvmku, Pn»jre$ den Sctfncet A'a- 
turelles , vol li. p. CwitR , I loyts lii»fnrtque$ ^ Vol. ii p. 1<8, 

Louoox’s Encyclopivdui of Aynruttt/, , p h^** ^ M^Ct7i*bOC«’a Oict of 
Commerce, 1849, p. The casual iiutices of maize by IxUilxochlU, 

the native Mexican historian, show its general use as an art^de of 
food before the arrival of the Spaniards; see IxTLttxootiXTI^I^^SiNbiiz 
des Chichimeques^ vOl. i. pp .>3, 64, Z40 vol u. p 

IS" ‘Maize, indeed, grows to the height of 7,ZtX> feet ab<rfZ^^lKL|exel 
of the sea, but only predominates between 3,000 and 6,0004iiwp^^D.' 
Lirdley’s Veyetable Kingdom. 1847, p. ii2 This refers to tldl^ljMcal 
parts of South America, but the Zea Mais is said to l>av#j|ii^«|^ed 
oa the slopes of the Pyrenees ‘at an elevation of 8^000 ' 

See Atjbtex on the Forty Days' Mane, in Hepori of “ 

1*549, Trans, of Kec. p. 68. 

M. Me YEN {Oeog. of Plants, p 3<tt) and Mr. Bai 

p. "ir.?) suppose that in America 40'’ is abont its limit ; 
case in regard to its extensive cultivation: but it is gro^ 
as high as %T , perhaps as high a« norib latitude: ei 
box’s Arttr Fxp*alf*iou, 1851, vol. ii. pp. 49, 2JI4. 
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tli q^y ution of temperatt|i4» Thus, for oxain])le, in New 
its average yi^W^is seventy or eighty fold;^** 
M^ico Proper the same ^ain yields three or tour 
iilmdred fold, and, under very favouralde circumstances, 
even eight hundred fold^"*** 

A people who deri\ed their sustenance from a ])lant 
of such extraordinary fecundity, had little need to exer- 
cise their industrious energies; while at the same time 
they had every opportunity of increasing tlieir numbci^, 
and thus produdif^ a train of social and political coil|t0- 
(juences similar to those which 1 have noticed in India 
and in Kgypt. Ilesides thi^, there were, in addition to 
maize, other kiud> of food to which the same remarks are 
applicable. The potato, which, iji Ireland, lia< brought 
about sn?h injurious efi'ects by stimulating the g^rowth 
of population, is said to be indigenou> to Peru; and 
although this is denied hj a very high authority there 
is, at all events, Jio doubt that it was found there in great 
abundance when the countrv was first discovered by the 
EurojiCiUis. In Me\iet>, ]M)tatoes were unknown till the 

la fouo lempen't*. cntre le» 35 H dr^r^e d'* latitude, 
par exeuiplo tUii» Ia NuuveUe ('ahfomie , lo mai» ne produu, eu g»^- 
lutrat, amide coiarnnne. que 7o ii Mt g^rHiu« pour iiw ’ Hri»hOi,Dr, Itt 
yourf'Utf h»p<t*jne. vul ii p 

' * ‘La K'londitift du TlaqUi, niais jnexicain , cut au-dwlA de tout 
ce quo 1 (*n pout itm^j^iner cu Euri*pc. La plaiilo, fa\ nrntde par de 
fortes cUalfur* et par heaucnup d’Uuuiidttr, acquiert une hauteur de 
doux h trois lu^tfes. l>axi« lo« belles plaines qm s dieudeut depais 
han Juan del Rio & <Juer«taro, par oxetnplo daua lee tern'® d© la 
grand© m^tairie de I’Eeperansa, une de mads en pruduit 

quelquefoia Imit cents Ilea terrains teriites en donncnt amide com- 
mune ^ quatrc coniH HVMBOL,x>r, Sour vol h p 374 

Kea^^^||lii( fame estimate is given br Mr. Ward see \S’Aut>’8 

vol. ii. p. In Central Amenca ( tiuatemala), niaiie 

rettf|aB^lB|m^ hundred for one. tt ^>u te uttUt / «i/ Ljlkexau- 

pumme de lerr© n>st pas indigene au Perou ' Hvmbuldt, 
roL «i. p 400. On the other hand, Cu'ior {Hatvtre 
part, h, p IVo peromptonlj says ‘il est im- 
yl# .^^ mO*** qu'ell© ne toit ©ngiuatre du Pdrou toe also his 
, vol ii. p, l7l. Compare W'ischi-EK, (»oacA <Yer 
; ‘Vou einom gewissen (^arate uuter deu Oew&chsen 
dem Nainou pa}>ai aufgeftthri ' 

been used erer eiuoe for fond On the PeruMan potato, 
rompara^^UtirnrH Tr ied* in PerUf pp 17^, Ssd, I'lloa'b 
to S^,nth Jeio'r o. liil. » pp. ‘^**7. *iss In Southern Peru, at the height 
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iin i'al of the Spaniards f l^ttt botb Moxioans aad 
Man^ lived to a great on tlie jnoduc^Q q||fee 

banana; a vegetable w!bi!ise reproductive poweft ^PC H p 
extraordinary, that itothipg but the precise aiid tmffi* 
pcachable testimony of wliich wo lire possessed coOld tnaie 
them at all credible. TliiS rrinarhable plant is, in Ame- 
rica, intimate!^ connected with the physical laws of cli- 
since it is ah article of primary importance for 
tBo" subsistence of man whenever the tempei*atnre jiasses 
point. Of its nutritive powers, it is enough 
to say, that an acre sown with it will support more than 
titty persons, wheieas the sanm amount of land sown 
with wheat in Kiiiope will only support two persons.’*'^ 
As to the exuberance of its gr(>\vth, it is calculat«*d that, 
other 'v‘ircumstance,s remaining the same, its produce is 
toity-toiir times greater than that of potatoes, ami a hun- 
dred and tliirtv -three time^ greatm- than that ol wlieat.**’ 
It will now ]>e eusilv understood wliv it was that, in 
all important respeits, the ci\ih/ati<ms of Mexico and Peru 
were strictly analogous to thoso of India and Egypt In 
these four cmuitiies, as well as in a tew others in M)iithern 
Asia and ( entral America, thme exited an amount dt' 
knowledge , despu able indeed it tried hy an European 
standard, Init most lemaikable if contrasted with the 
gross ignorance which prevailed among the adjoining and 
cotemporarv nations ihii in all id them there was the 

of 13,000 or 11,<<00 teet, a cunouH proce&s tak^ place , the utarch of 
the potato t^eiug frozen into ^aot Uauae .Sen a valuable paper by 
Air. Bollacrt m Jwirnal f>f Sr,rirtu . xxi p. tNiSb 

HuijQb<aflt (.Vozzr. . vel il p .IVI#) aA)t, ‘ 

chalenr inoyenne de 1 ann<v< pxtnde vingi-qiiatre 
le Irmt Uu hanauier nw oOjet Ot culture tlu plu« 
pour la sub«Kstanoe On riiomnu ’ Compare 

M*Ccli.()c fCs iiKij/fi //'• ". voi ii p. 

' * Je doute qu'il nxiste une uuire' plaute «ur le 
un petit e«paee de terrain, pnj»«8e |rteduiro uue 
nouriasante au«^i onnsid^'rabb' .... *l»e'produ!t 
jjar fOiisn'iUMit k colui du Iromcnt comm e 131' 1— k 
de terre cuinme 44 ‘ 1 ’ Hcmkoldt, hfpnifM , 

See nl«(> Uwoui s traier , p 333,' 

PlJFKCOTlS P‘‘I >t vol 1. PP 131, PttKacOfT K 

Karlo r notjrux. tnit rer.\ nnperb'ct onc«, of this rema 
ina^ bo f</uu<i in I'LLC'A’rf Si .U/iZ'Hf'Ja, vol. 1, p. 74; 

Horit T, 1 I’l p "I'jn 
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saiu^ inability to diilxi|ij^ev6ii sicauty ti\ili/.atioii wliich 
th igjlll^ lly i)ossef48«d; w^S tbe sauu' utter absence 

ofMIPtoilttfl ajiproacliiiig td the 4pino( ratu spirit, there 
wa^he ftttihe despotic power on the pa it of the upper 
clasi$ea, and the same coiiieTni>lible subservienee on the 
part of the lower. For, we have clearly seen, all these 
< ivihzations were affected hy certain physical causes, winch, 
though l|voiJu:al)le to the accumulation ot wealth, were 
unfavourable ‘ to a just s subdivision of it. And as the 
knowledge of men wiis still in its ndam v.' ** it was fouiiM 
iiiipossibie to struggle* against the^e ]>lj\>ical agr*nth, or 
prevent them from producing thos* ('iiea> on the social 
oigani/.ation which I have- Attempted to trace. Both in 
M(‘xico Hud in l*eru, the ait", and paiiicularh those 
branches <>4 them winch minister to the luxury of the 
wealthy edasse.*', w^ere cultivated witlt great siueess The 
hot i&es of the higher lanks wen^ tilled with f>nianients and 
utensils of adinirahle workmanship; their cliamhers wore 
hung with spbmdid tapestries, their di esses and their per- 
sonal decoratiou.s betrayed an almost incredible (‘xjjense : 
iheii J< Wi'l" ol ( xquisite uml varied ionn; tlieir rich and 
tlowmg lola ^ endiroidcreil with the rari'^t leathers, collected 
trom the most distant ]nirts ol thu (‘inpire: all '-upjdying 
evidiMico of the p(»ssession cd* unlimited wealth, and oi 
the ostentatious prodigality with which that wealth was 
wasted.*' ’ Immediately beh‘W thi'^ class caiiu* the people: 

’ " The only fc'ience vitli h thc-y haU ninth af qnauitanct» wa« 
a-'tronoiny, wjbk’h th« Mt*Mcau6 «|*t**’*^»’ ha\t* cuiO'atea tcith pon- 
(telprAblt» Aucssftji. Comparo ttN* remark of I. a IMace, in Hcmboldt, 
SoHv^Uit Vf»i I p ea, vrith Fro siako’s /V,w«' a/ 

voL krt'ircLoca’s pp JiU . Larknav- 

' FP 51. Hi AOIOLDT’H ' V<»1. IV p 456, 

‘iw»g. IkNnkfir* Vul vU, p. 1 Uovrei-tn, tlunr aatrouom.v, as 
inighf^TfiinRciAit^ #W Ixi Lii.xocHirL. 

^ ▼<»!, i. p, i*.-., n ’O . UJ 

of art produoad bv tlu* Altxuanh and Ih rnvians are 
who, Iiowcmt, uiliTiiu that h*' had uever 
' JWiihary oj Atttrnctrf botik m» . in Kojti ki sds’s HWA't, 
’^«t during tbt» pres<M)t cvutur\ t oukj lorablo attention 
has jphidl to this subject; and tu additom t<* iho evidence of 
extravagance ooliected Im Mr. Fic^cwit ( H»ftortf ^ t 
History 0 / J/'-if <•. vol 1 pp ‘J7, t's, 122, 256, 
270, pp. 115. lldj, f inky lekr t * the testiinoav of M Hum> 

hold!, UM^^iily traveller ill the New \\ ojld who hiib puHsessed a 
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and what thoir condition was, ^ay be es^ly inn^g|ned. 
In Peru the whole of the taxes Were paid by th e||^^t he 
nobles and the clergy being altogether exempt. 
in such a state of society , it was impossible for the pe^le 
to accumulate property, they wpre obliged to defray, the 
expenses of govemment by their personal labour, wliich 

placed under the (uitire conimand of the state. At 
th^ ^^glpfanc , the rulers of the country were well aware 
a system like this , feelings of perabna| indepen- 
'^m^^ere inconi]»atible; they therefore contmed laws 
by which, evem in tlie most minute matters, freedom of 
action was controlled. Uhe j)eople wen' so shackled. Chat 
they could neither chiuige tlndr residence, nor alter their 
clothes, \Nithout permission from the governing powers. 
To e^ch man the law prescribed the trade .!ie was to 
follow, the dress he was to wear, tin' wife he was to 
marry, and the amusements he was to ciyoy. Among 

competent amount of physical as well as hi&toncal ku(m ledge. Hum> 
KULDT, Sourt>llt> Enjhiyn*-, vol il, p. 483, and elsewhere. Compare 
Mr. i'entiaud’s obseivations on the tombs in the neighbourhood of 
Titicaca {Joui n */ (teog .Soc , vol x. p. J»54) with M‘1 ’ui,loch'8 - 
ieaicfu's, pp. .1M— .'«><), Mtutfue, pa/ l^HKXAL'DrtKF , pp 41, 42, 
Ulloa’k South Aiiu'ina. ^ol i pp 4b5, 4bfi, 

»?(. ‘The members of tlie rojal house, the great nobles, even the 
public functionaries, and the numerous body of the priesthood welp 
all exempt from taxation The whole duty of defr.'tying the expenses 
of the government belonged to the people.' PaEKCOTT’s History of 
Pihi, vol. 1 p oO. 

Ondegardo emphatically says 'Hole el de las personas 

era el tnbuto que sc dava, porqme ellos ao p oi A|MPittA cosa/ puxs- 
cott’s PerUf vol. i. p. 51. Compare Jie*eafrhe<t^ p, 3.V.». 

In Mexico the state of things was just thi. d|K» - 'he petit peuple, 
qui ne poss^dait point de biens-fonds. ne faisait point de com* 

merce, payait sa part des taxes en iiiiST^renta geoi^^ 

par lul qiie les terres de la eouronne cnltdv^es, leS ^ ntxages 

publics ex^ent^s, et les di verses ippartexurntM 

construites on eutretenues.' LARKi«i^XftuA^avi^M||^ jp« 

Mr. Prescott notices this ^th ^the 

circumstances, it was in truth perfectly 
Prru, vol. 1 p LIS), 'Under this cxtra<>fdmMW= 
vanced in meuy oi the social retinements, wall 
and agriculture , were unacquainted , as we have 
Toey had nothing that deserved to be called 

fidluw no craft, could engage in no labour, no amtifemifl^^y^,|il|ch 
a» was specially provided by law They could not 
r<>ideucc or their dress without altceiice from the gove^^^^^Ot^y 
, could not eM*!! exercise the freedom which if ci/ncodedll^^^Hv tnost 
abject in other countries— that of selecting Iweir owu wifHMF 
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tiic Mexic&iiiftbo course of affairs was similar, the same 
phv^al conditi)^ being followed by the same social 
raiUpr ln,(l^e most essentia! particular for which history 
caiii be sttidied, namely, the state of the people, Mexico 
and Peru are the counterpart of each other. Fur though 
tliere were many minor points of difference, i"* both were 
agreed in this , that there were only two classes — the upper 
class being tyrants, and the lower class being slaves. This 
was the state in whicji Mexico was found when it W||s 
discovered by the European^,’’* and tt>wards which it 
must have heen tending from the earliest jieriod. And so 
insupport abh^*iiiad all this become, that we' know, from 
the most decisi\e evidence, that tin* general diMiffection it 
produced among the j>eople was one of tin' cau^'O.s which, 
by facilitating the prog^e‘^s of the Spanish invaders, haj^teiied 
l^e downfall of tin’ Mexican empire 

'I he further this examination is carried, tlie more striking 
becomes tin' similantv between those ciNilixation» which 
nourished anterioi to wuat ma\ he called the Fairopean 
epoch of the human mind. The diM!si(m of a nation into 
( asteh would he imin>ssib!e in the great Fairopean couulnes*. 
hilt it existed from a remote aiitn|uity in F.g)pt. in India, 
and apparently in I'er^a.^'^ The \er\ same institution 


•'* TUe Mexicans being, as Pricbanl «ay« iTZ /u //« Oorw ^ tol v 
l» 4o7), t»f a more cruel liispasition tUaii the Penmans, hut oarittfocm- 
ation in ti«u limited to enable us to deternnne v^hether this was 
mainly owing to physical causes or to so* lal onr h Herder preferred 
the Peruvian dviliaatiou : ‘der gebildeiste Staat dieses W'cittheils. 
Peru.’ /drew :ur dtr vol i. p .'13. 



in HUMn<»l.DT’H .Vo«rWh‘ K^pttijnt . voi. i i>. lUl, a striking 
of the slate of the Mexican pe<iple at the time of the 
tonquest : see uUo Htstorjf of book vu.. in Robert- 

of tltf> ( -nuiuftt 01 Mt Jivo \ol. i. p, 34, 
f(WMirMp4 the invasion of Kg\pt in liuxSEsa Efjtfpt, 

s' 

rfri castes in Persia is st.*ted hy f'lrdoUKi , and hia 
ailde its general prubahtht^. ought to outweigh the 
ik historJans who, for ti.e most part, knew little 
itsjr SIkoSfpt their oun According to Malcolm, the existence 
ih# time of Jenisheed i* ctjufirined l>\ ‘ Rome Mwhomedan 
he does not say who they were .Maliolm's Httiot <i of 
■pp TiOri. 'jUG. Beveral attempts hn^ebetln made, but vers 
, to asci^gpiin the penoo in who li castes woio first in- 
^m|>’rc 1 \ol vi j) 2d, JIki i hx li Ajtt at 
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was enforced in Peru:*'' and whaf proves how 

consonant it was to that stage ol society, i«; that in h^ko, 
vhcro castes wore not establislied by law, it was ^levertj^ess 
a recognized custom that the son should follow the occu- 
]>ation of his father.**** 'I'his was the political symptom 
ot that stationary and conservative spirit, which, as mc 
shall hereafter ‘'Ce. bus marked e\ cry country in which the 
upper classes ]ia\e monopolized power. The religious 
symptom (d‘ the same .^jnrit was dispiayt^ inihat inordinate 
reverence for antiquit\, and in that liatred of change, which 
the greatest of all tlje wiiters on ArmTiea has well pointed 
out as an analogy IJt'tNscen the natni's of Mexico and those 
ot Hindostan *•** 'lo this imu be addtal, that those who 
have studied the In^toiy ot tlie am lent Kgyj>lians, Iia\c 
ob>*ci\cd amonir that peojde a "iniilar tendency ilkiiisou, 
A\]io Is wf'll known to lia\c paid great attention to their 
momimcnts, sais that they nere moic nnwilliug than any 
other nation to alter their religious worsliip : and Ilero- 


.^a'lorn, \ol U p Jl‘i, IlUSfihS’S >ol. II. p 4l»^ RaMMOHUS 

ILOY O'i thr JVJ,. j) 

PuE’'COTlV J/i>tf)rK Ilf VOl 1. pp. 14.'L V>U. 

Fittscun’s, Jifsfof 0 of voL i. p. 1J4 

*'* Le« AiuC'ricaiiife, e<>minc 1« *» haSUitn!^ cie riudouatan, comme 
t Tus le» petiplt"* tjui ont gonii l<jnjj'-ti‘n)pt!i souu lf» dcKpotinnie tnil «it 
reliffieux, tiexinent avtc unt- opiniAtreoS extraordinaire .» lcur« babttuUea, 

a teum nni*urB , h leura riptiitous Au Meamiuu, comme dans 

I'ladotifitan , il nVtoit pas perrai** aux RdHea de cliauKer la moiodre 
00086 aux figiuros des idoles Toat ce qui appartenoii au lite des 
Azt^ues et de8 Hindous <^1011 a88u>«^ti C dee Los immuAUic* ^ Hum* 
KOLDT, your. Lspagne. voL i. pp, Turgot vqI. li. pp. Utiltiy 

.‘U3, 314) has gnme adinirahle remarkR mh thin fixitjr of (>p||tion OAtUral 
to certain ttatea of «ocu't\ Hl&dkk'.s Idem zur (lescftirhUfy vol, 

III. pp. .14, 33\ aud for other iUu»tratioii8 of thi» uopliani^ otihd'tignt, 
and adherence to old customs, >shich man\ writetf 
Eastern peculiarity, but wbieb i« far more widely , as 

Humholdt clearly saw, the result ol .in umqual dp ^ 
compare TUBNEtt’s hmhu'^'iu to 1 {bet p 41; 

7)(oir)i >t)l. I pp 1*' no v-d n p Mill’s 

11 . p. ^14, Elphixstom- b „t india, p. 48; O.TTJ 

f'fa/ke, vol. il p 1**51, I'/ufUtUL. fit ..Ittaftc Honetgt yol, it. k* 
of Asiat. Soi'irtij, vol. vlii p. llfl 

‘How scrupulous the Eg>pt ans were, above all peop] 
irntting the lutroduQtion of new 1 iiutoins in matters rol. 
pods’ WlLKrxso^c’g Anrtenf i.'jgpf tanTi , vol. iii. p. 2(J2. 
p 2~U Thu»*. too, M Bunsen notices ‘the tenacity 
Lp}ptian-i adhered to old manners and coftom*.* 3_- 
■vol 11 p 1,4 See also some remarks on the 'liltfcrence 
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who travelled in their country two thou.sund three 
hniulred jcars assiu’es us that, w'hile thcj jireserved 
oUrAistoms^^^they tievcr acquired new In another 

1 joint of \iew, tbe similarity l>etw(‘eii tlie.'.e distant c(»niitrieh 
I'i ejjually intereattug, since it e\id(‘ntl\ arises from the 
(au^'cs already noticed as common to both. In Mexico 
and I*em, the Jo|J^er classes heiii<j at the (il^po^al of the 
upi>(‘r, there followed that frixolons waste of lahour wdnch 
we have observed in KjjyjU, and evidence fd wliuii may 
iilso he seen in the remains of thosf> t<*mp)es and palaces 
that are still tound in several parts ot A^'ia. Iloth Mexi- 
can^ and iNiuvians ert*eted immenvt* tmiUlintrs. w hi< h were 
as ns<‘le^^ a^ tlio^r ol h'.trv|>l. and vvhn h no eountiv could 
prndiui', unless the Irihonr ot the ]»eople were iL-]»aid and 
ill-diUM ted.'^^'* TIh' ((‘"i td th('v(* inomimeiiis (d vanjty i*' 
iinknow’ii ; hut if laii^t have been enonnon^, since tlie 
Ameruans. IxMiei iu:m*rant ot tb«‘ n^r <d ironJ'* weri* 
unable to (unplov a resource bv wbnb, m tb<’ coiistnu tnui 
ut lar^re W(»iks, labour {.rreatlv abndjied. Some jmrti* 
cnlar^. liowi'ver. have Imch presrrved. tu»m wbieb an idea 
mav be tbniw-d on thi" v'«ubjeU. 'I Mk»\ tor instance, the 
pal.o ot tbcir kin^^ we tind that in Peiu, ilie erection 
*d’ tlie royal losidonee o< < ujued. during tdtv vears» 
menJ^* wlnle that oi Mexico toM iln* labour ot no les^ 


spirit and tho ot uovwlt\ muojit; th-^ ttreoki*. iu UixTf.u'jk JthU rtj 
'*/ I v<a i\ i»e s * -<*. 

ll'fHi‘4* tn>olc n chap 7 ‘« >,i'»} 7 sea 

* ■**> "irn’crai, aiul 8 «h> the iwOc tn , Nttl. i p •‘n»»> . 

prii»r**j» intt’'rpTet 4 i!« cxplioinint ■ Schv\eigh«exis<*rai> 

recttn« ntttdloxii n lu tlx* way, ip Timaeus. 

lUliti) r«proii>«nt« «n Kj^vpiun pr)ic*!i ''ayiug >,aoii , I'//T/n; at- 


TOf.ih 'd 

tie meiiai, 


I ‘ jk I 3 ^iv. 

wa^ iIm' ifpiv, -a 




And \\h*n Suloii askod u hat 
• ^ 1 ^.: 

vol MI p 141. edit. Bekker. 


jfMoxicans ftpppftr t«j» ha^<* Ixwn <n*'n ne rc v mtonlv prodij^al 
viaD<. See, r<n»pei tinj.' fh. ti iiunuMi*‘«* p\ratMid<^. one of 
hMttda» had a ha»e ‘twice ar l*r*u»<l a*i the largest Egyptian 
[‘Uctuocn's Hetf'nrcKf n ^ pp j,Vj— 2 '>i- IU llock’s o, 

HCMHOLnT'’» /■ .; e i . \<>) j pp. i>4a 

7 /#oo/f/ vT ^»d, 1 . ll 7 , \ ul in p . 141 : and 

y oj Vtru, ^ol. 1 p liV See UaUY, Ttaiti ri>' 
vwL iv p .i'l 

T’H t />•/«. \oL I p Is 
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than 2(K).<H)(h striking facts, whicli, if all other testimonies 
had perished, would enable us to tipjiredate the condition 
of countries in which, for such insigniticant purposeit, such 
vast jiower was expended. 

The preceding evidence, collected from sources of un- 
questioned credibility, proves the force of those great 
physical laws, which, in the most flou^sbing countries out 
of Europe, encouraired the accumulation of , but 

prevented its dispersion; and thus secured to rao upper 
classes a monopoly ot one (»f the most important Clements 
of social and political power. The result that all 
tho>c ciMlizations tlie great body of the }>eople''t{cnved 
no ben(‘tit from tin' n.itional iiiipnu ements ; licnce. th«‘ 
basis of the ]>rogres^ hfimr \er> narrow, the ])r(»gress 
Itself was\eiy iiisecuie hen, therefort', unta\<»urahl(‘ 

ciiciimstam es aro^e iroiti without, it hut natural that 
tlie whole system shouhl tall to the ground. In sueh 
(onntnes, society, being disided against itself, was unable 
to stand And there can he no doubt that long betore 
the criMs of then actual destruction, these one-sided and 
iiTegular cnilizatioiLs had begun to deeav * so that their 
own d(*generaey aided th<‘ )u*ogress of toK'ign invaders, 
and secured the o^erthlow of those am lent kingdort^, 
which, under a sounder system might have been eas' lly 
saved, 

*** Mr. Prescdtt {Ih'ftuni uf l/tj-K", vul i i> ‘ VVe arc not 

luforroeU of tlie tune I'ccupieti in Li.ilclinif tlin* palace, SVt 2tH>,iiott Wiirk* 
men, it is aaid, wore employed on it Howexer ihU may be, it i« certain 
that the Tezeucau monart hs, like tliotie of and ancient £gypt, 

had the control of iinmensf maspcn of wen, and would aoinctiinee tai;|i 
the whole population ol » couquered city int ludintf the women, into 
tJie public works Tlu^ njosi monuments of an^bltepture which 

the world has wniiesHed would nev*‘r hn\e been rutted by tll» 
of freemen.’ The Mexican histunm, IxiHlxochitl, given n ftlprlous 
account of one of tijc r. yai pala< cs !>»♦• his 

translated by Ternaux - l oinp.'ins , Pans, 1H4U, vol. i pp, SB!0®^8h2, 
chap xxxvii. i . ' 

This may be illustrated bv a good remark of M. td>vihe 

effect Unit when the Egyptiriiiv li.ol once lost their race of 

found impossible for tlo* nation to rcct*ustrtict 

(!*• t' h't },i *i Atf xamh . Mil i p f.S ; a striking 
Persia, agrtiu, when tin- h-tljiig oi li yalty decayed , the 

heling of nato nal j>oiA*-r Mai const s tfnfofy of ii. 

]) 1 'id I'lie hi-tor^ of th<- inoBt ci\dixed parts of K t « a 
picture cx.iCiU tlie re.erse of thi** ' 
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Thus far as to the way in which the great ciNilizations 
exterior to Europe lia\e lieeii affected hy tlie peculiarities 
of their food, climate, and soil. It now remains for me 
to examine the eftect of those other physical agents to 
which 1 have given the chllective name of Abjiects of 
Nature, and which will be* found suggestive of some very 
wide and comprcjhj^sive inquiries into the iiifluem e exer- 
cised by Ifee ext^iWl world in predisposing men to ce rtain 
habits ol^lhought, and thus giving a paiiicular to re- 
ligion, arts, literature, and, m a word, to all the ]>riiicipal 
niaij|festati(>ns of the human ndiid. I'o ascertain how this 
is bl’cWgdit about, loiins a u<*c(‘ssarv supjjlcmeut the in- 
vestigations just (oiicludcd. l or, as 'wc have seen tliat 
climate, food, and soil mainlv concern the aei iiimihilion 
and di^tnhqtion of wtMlth, so also sliall we seo that the 
Aspe< ts ot Nature conc« rn the at cumulation and distri- 
bution of thought. In the tiist case, wo liave to tlo with 
the material iiiKTt'Sts cd Man: in the other cavC, with his 
iiitylb ctual int< rests, 'fhe lormer 1 have analyzed as far 
as 1 am able . and i»( rhaj),s as far the existing state of 
knovN ledge vmII allo\> Ihit the other, namely, the re- 
lation laiwiM ‘11 the Aspect:> of Nature and the mmd of 
Mail, invohfs ^jtcanilations of such magnitude, and reqaires 
9 ttch a mass of materials drawn from every quarter, that 
1 fed very apprehensive iis to the re sult : and 1 need hardly 
»ay, that I make no pretensions to anything approacliing 
an exhaustive analysis, nor can I hope to do more than 
generalize a few of the laws of that complicated, but as 
yed unexplored, process by which the extenial world has 
afieett'd the human mind, has w^arped its natural move^ 
ments, and too often checked its natural progress. 

Th^ iUjiOCta of Nature*, when considered from this point 
of vi0w, are divisible into two classes* the first class being 
those wWoh are most likedy to excitt* the imagination; and 
the ott^.^lass being those which address themselves to 
the wb^tandiug commonly so called, that is. to the tnere 
logldldiVM^ratiuns of the intellect. For although it is true 

regard to the phytical and oconomical genemlisatiGns. 
At td twMHn^uro of the tublect. 1 am conacioug of many deftcienolet, 
partu'nlatl^TO' Wtpcct to the Meaiean and Pt'rwMan hittonet. 
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that, m a complete and well-balanced mind, the imagination 
and the understanding each play tlieir rc'^pective part>, 
and an' auxiliary to each other, it is also true that, in a 
majority of instanet*^, the umlerstanding is too weak to 
curb the imugination and restrain its dangerous licence 
Ihe tendency of ad\.incing ciMlizatioH is io remedy thi^ 
dispro]>ortion , and invest the reasoning /-powers with that 
authority, ^\hicll, m an early stage of society, the imagi- 
nation exclu'^ively pos''e''''i*s lu'ther or not tlu're is 
ground lor fearing tiiat the n'action uill eveiitnal]\ procc('<l 
too tar, and that the rca^omm* taeultn-s will m their turn 
t\ranni/e oM'r the imaematue <1111“", a <juestion of the 
deepest lntu•e^t . but. in tie* proNent c oiidition of oui 
kiiowdedcre. it pr<»bablv an insoluble oiie At all events. 
It i> ei'rtam that moliiiu: like stub a >tai(‘ vet been 
^(‘en t-ime. e\en in tlii^ aee, w lien the imagmatmn 
more undei (.onimi than in an\ pnartlimr one. it hd^ fai 
too much a> miL'lit b*> ea^il\ jiro\ed. not f>nJy from 

the supel>tltlon>^ which ill e\erv eounti\ ^tili prevail among 
the Mibjar, but <iho from that poetic leNennce lor ann- 
quity, which, though it has been long diiiuni''hing , stiU 
hamper^ the imlepemleucc, blinds the jiulgnnait, and cirdim- 
scribes the originality of the educated tkiN^es 

so far a*' natural phenomena are coiiei*rned, it"ls 
evjd^nt, that whate\er in'>pirt‘^ lechngs ol terror, or of 
great wonder, and whao*\er excites in the mind an idea 
of the vague and nncontrollahle^ has a special tendeney 
to indame tlie imagination, and bring under its dominion 
the slower and more deliberate operations of the under- 
standing In sucli caseN, Man, contrasting himself with 
the force and majesty ot Xatnre, hn omes painfully con- 
.scious of hi» ow'ii insigiiiticMiice. A sense of inferiority 
steals over liim. I’rom even quarter innumerabto obsta- 
cles hem him 111. and limit his indivuhial wall. mind, 

appalled by tie* imletined and uidetinable, har(l||''^ Cnres to 
scrutinize the details o! wdiuh such imposing j|^^deur 
consists <hi the other liaml, where the workd of^ff^ture 

The -sejitation oi e^ar, oxen vxhm there i» no 
stronsf enough to ci« -tr.u’ the elca'jurt' that would ht telt, 

.See, 1' r mstauco, a crii-tion dt the Jkreat mouhtatWolttlidarr uf 
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are small and fet ble, Jklatt regains contidonec; he seems 
more able to rely on his own power; he ean, as it wire, 
])ass through, ajid exercise authority in every diiection 
And as the pbenoiuena are more accessible, it becomes 
(‘asier for him to experiment on them, or to observe them 
with minuteness; an inquisitive and analytic s])ijit is em nu- 
raged^ and he is tempted to generalize tbc apiuMranees 
of Nature, and refer them to the laws by wbicb tliey are 
governed. 

Looking in this w.iv at tin* human mind as aftrited 
by the Asjiects (jf Nafiir*-, it is sun ly a ieinaik.»ble taa, 
that all the great eailv nvili/ation', wcie situittrd within 
and iininediatelv udponing tin* tropiev. w hen* ib^^*** uspei t" 
are luo^'t sublime, mo-t terrible, and where Natare n, m 
every re-pe^t. mo>t daiurerniis to Man Indeed, gem-yallv. 
in A^ia, Atriea, and Amerna. tin* external wnild is more 
foriuulable tliaii in laiiope ibis bolds tr^od not (nih (d' 
the tixed and permanent pbeiiomma, "ueb a^ moimtains, 
and other gioat natural baineis, Imt a No ut uecasjonal 
idn’iiomena, ^in b as raribquak<*s , tempests^ bnineanes, 
]>estileiu es : all «d w bieb are m those regnnis v t‘r\ tn<pu'nt, 
anti \ery disa>tr«nn 'I'hese constant and srin,us dangers 
produce (*tVt‘cls auab»g<»us to tln>sc l auscd b\ the subliuiit} 
of Nature, in so iar, that in both ca^^es there is a teiidCiicy 
to increase the activity ol the imaLonatnm. F<*r the pecu- 
liar jiroviiice t»f the imaLdnatioii being to d« al with the 
unknown, ev<’rv evtuit who h is um xplained, as well as 
important, iii a direet stimulus to o«r imaginative facultit‘S. 
Ill the tropics, events id ihiai kiml are mon* numerous than 
dfcewhere; it theietm.* follows that m the tropics the 
imagination is most lik« Iv to triumph. A few illiistnuious 
of tin* wpi^kiiig of this principle will plae** it in a clearer 

Hjiulogtaa, ta .!'< Or* f ’.f'n ^«•l x!. p. 'It H necessary fur 

a portOQi lumt't'lf in our iituation In fore he can fojtn a ju»t 

cono«|>tlon pn) acenc. The tleprli tin* \ ant'\ LcIonv. the progrcaaiTe 
elovat^^H df Ike iutennmUate lulU, aiol the siileiulour 

rloud«'<34!)|li|Ul^ forTneil «o (.rrana a pictmc. that the mind was 

nnproafted WlJbk a aensatiun of dread mther t? 'll! ot pleasuie.’ (’om|^rc 
vol. 182:}. In tho Tyrol, n has been ohsonf»d^ 

that mnantain scenery nnhui t* the minds of Ute 

aatmuf ud kaa cauattd (ho imention vi many t>uper$>titloua 

lageuda. Jybtaoic'i A'wn^jpc, vol. tr. pp 7 '. so. 
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light, and will prepare fier tlie arguments based 

upon it. 

(>t tliose physical events which inerease the insecuritv 
of Man. ('artl|Quakes are certainly,, aiiioSg the most strik- 
ing, in regard to the loss of life w'hieh they cause, as also 
in regard to their sudden and unexpected occurrence. 
There is reason to believe that they are always prect‘de(l 
by atmospheric changes which strike immediately at tht' 
nervoiib system, and thus have a direct jihvsical tendency 
to impair the intellectual powers However this may 
be, there can be no doubt as t() the effect tbe\ produce in 
encoiirairing jiartieular associations and liabits of thought 
The terror whieli tlu‘\ inspiie, ('xcitc'- the imagination even 
to a painful extent, and, overbalancing the judgment, pre- 
disposes men to superstitious faneu's And w])at is highly 
eurioub, i>, that is'petition, so fai from blunting su(‘b feel- 
ings, strengthens tluan In Peru, wliere (‘arthqiiakes ap- 
pear to be more < (unmon than in any other country, 
every sueeeeding visitation increases the geiUTal dis^y, 
so that, in some eases, tin* itar l>ecomes almost insi^feort- 
ableJ‘='^ The mind is thus constantiv thrown into:|Juinid 

‘Une augmentStion U’fcloctncit^ t* > njamlVste 
totyours, et ils sont g*?ii6raleni»'nt annonovi par 16 mugisAement tlesi 
par I'inqui^tude deg anitnaux dumegtiqtu**, ©t dan# 
h<^ni^ 'par cette sorte de malaise qui, en Kurvqie, piAo'-de le# orage#^ 

le# personnes nerveuse# ’ ('iviF.ii, /V<>^. Sr!e»c«*, roL 1, 

^.265. Hee also on this ‘Vorgefuhl.’ tba obaorvation of Vnn Hoff, in 
Mr* Mkllet’s valuable essay on earthquake# (Brtt. A 9 ^o:,/or l»SO, p. 6**); 
and the ‘foreboding’ in Tseuema p. 165; and a letter in 

JYlCROiiS'fi lUuJttrationn of the Ftghtwnih Century, vol, iv p. 504. The 
probable connexion between earthquakes and electricity is noticed in 
Bakkwxll’s Gefilogy. p 4^. 

i‘w iperu is more subject, poili^, than any other country to the 
treznendout visitatiofi of earthquakes.' M Culloch’s Geog. Diet. UMH, 
voi. ii. p. 499. Dr. Tsebudi (Travel in Peru, p. m2) »ayf of Lima, 
‘at an average forty-fire shocks may be couuted on in tht year,’ See 
also on the Peruvian earthquakes, pp 43, 75, 87, 90. 

A curious instance of association of ideas croiqnerlptg dea<l* 
ening effect of habit. Dr. Tschudi (Peru, p. 170), dM^hitig the 
panic, says, ‘no famllianty with the phenomenon cam hlttnt this 
feeling.' Beale A- A>a Whaling Toy ope, Lend. 1839, p. M>Wtite^ 

‘ It is said at Peru , that the oftener the natlTes of tht pUHa feel 
those vibrations of the earth, instead of becoming habltpiiaCtO them, 
as persons do who are constantly exposed to other they be- 

come more filled with dismay every time the IhtUtk il^fpStltnrt so 
that aged people often find the terror a slight shopk^ will p^duce 
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anxioiib state; and j^p yi. the most serious 

ilanpjerh, which thc\ clp^eitnSbr avoid nor understand, 
become impressed Mith a conviction of their own inability, 
and of the po\( rty ot their ow^n resources J **2 In exactly 
the same proportion, the iiiia^nafion is aroused, and a 
h(‘li(‘f in supernatural interference acti\ely encouraged, 
lluinau power failing, superhuman power is calbjd in ; the 
m}st(‘nouK and the inviSij^n an' belie\ed to lx? present, 
and tliere grow up among t*lie people those feelings oi 

awe, and of helplessness, on which all superstition is 

based, and witliout which no superstition (an (‘xist 

Further illustration of this ma> he found e\en in Ku- 
rop(‘ , wdien* sucli jdiciiomciia are « on)parati\ el) ^pcakimr 
oxtremelv rait' JOai tlxpuikes and \ol(aiji( (“riipnons ar( 
more Ireipiciit ami more deNfnntnc in Ital} . and in the 
>paiiisli airti Fortugm-'e jieinii‘'Ula , than in any otiAr oi 
th(‘ gri'Ut countries, and it is piMii'-ch there tliat supi r- 
^tition is most nie , and tlx* supt i.'titiou^ dassis most 
poweiiul 'rhos(‘ wen* th<‘ <onntnes wion' the clergy tiist 
esiahli'lnd th* ir auth<*iit\, wlxn' tlx* wt*rst corruptions 
nt ( hiistiaiiit\ took pUie. and wiu'ic* superstiinui has 
<iunng the longest jm nod retaim d the firmest Ixdd To 


almost umujnxaijOa* ’ ( winraro lUhWis h Jiurnul jtp igj, 423, So, 
ton, in rt'^anl t-' Mixeau raitlitjualkts. Mr ^\ uni «'b*icive8, itiAt ‘the 
uatncii are both i.u-n tniiHihln than ftr.inu‘'rH <0 »he wmaller shoiSka, 
and more alarun d lo tie ni ’ WaUD » Mrsico^ vt.l n. ,•»*». th* 

l'liy»»<»l(igiral I’CToi o< tin* fear by eurth<|uak( , see the lre- 

maikabk »tateineut by <>Hmuder in Hukva^ ii's /*A cotnvnf 
Scirn . d , vcd. ii |>i>, 223. 221 That the fear should bt* 

uut duadeiied by famiiiant.i . Imt iworeato a bj it, i^oulU hardly be ex- 
pecteil by gpeculative rea-^oi^iu luiurquaint* <1 with the evidence, 
and we tiud, in ikC-t , that the Pyri^onj?ts assnrted that y. j* 5«t3- 

jj'ji OK ow^cjfw; 7 '> > 71 , ^7'ju jf k* ."21 'i 

iraO’ ifjx£(^^ 3 c* Dioti Lahu .ir- 1,*#% /V*/0o bb. ix Bt'gni. 4(7, 

^oi i. p 5»l, 

Mr. iStla}>btn», who uivcti a ttriking dt>»ci ij'tion of an tiarth- 
<)uake in Central Amc-riia, tmphacKallj *»}», *I never felt myfielf «o 
li't'blo a tltillK bi fi'Ti" * Si r i'n |. Nh's (’♦oiOoi .ht,>iiy.a, vol. i. p. 383. 
See also the account ol «he effects priMlmed mi ttie mind by au earth* 
quake. In Ij^an^nc. «./ >*< t . of Pontfat, \ol ui p i*'', and the nota at 

»' ‘31 ^ L 

of earthc|uakert in oncounMOntr «ul»or^t^lJ<vn , is n«* 
ticed work, Pt^nojUx o/ uriduau, p 492 Cotnjpare 

a myth earthquakes m Bkacsobki., }/i,do>r€ Criiiqu* 

iie Maiucfritf, ^Ol. I. p* 243. 
lUcai.r I 


S 
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this may he aihlod another circum^tiinco, indicati\t‘ of the 
connexion between these physical }>lienomona and tlie 
predominance of the imagination, ^peakillg generally, 
the fine arts are addressed nnn-e to the imaginaptjiou ; tlie 
sciences to the intellect. Xow it i>* remarkable, that all 
the greatest painters, and nearly all the greatest sculpfoiv, 
modem Europe has possessed, have been' produced by the 
Italian and Spani&h pnimsulas. In regard to science, 
Italy has no doubt had se\eral men of conspicuous ability; 
but their numbers arc out of all proportion small when 
coiiiiuinHl with her artists and poet". As to ^paHl and 
Portugal, literature of those two countries is eminently 
po(‘tic, and from their s< tnM)ls ha\e jiroeeeded some of the 
greatest painters the world has iwer >een (hi tin* other 
liand, the jiurely lea^onimr faiultii's Inne been neglceti-d. 
and tlie whole PeniU‘'Ula, troin the e.nhest pei'iod to tlje 
liresent time, do(>s not "Ujiply to tin* liistory of the natuial 
sciences a sinirle name of the biLdn‘st merit ; not one man 
whose works form an epoch in tlie progr(‘ss of European 
knowledge 

The manner in which the A^'iieets of Nature, when 
they are very threateniinj, stimulate the imagination A 
and by encouraging sup<*r<titioii«. discourage knowledge, 
may be still more a]iparent by one or two additi<»nal 

Tbe gTcat<*st men in science . and in fact .ill %cry great men. 

ho doubt been n inarkable for tbe of their 

Bttihtu the nuflgniation pla>8 u far muro <.ou8i»tcuou« pan than in 
science, and this is wlut I mean to ^‘XpteMs by thf proposition in 
the text Sir Hand Brewster, itidoed . tbinks that Kewtou "was defi- 
cient iu imagination, ‘the weakneste^ of Ins imaginative powerw ’ 
Brjewstkh's oj vul il p it it iropo«»ibIe to 

discusB to large a question in a note, but to niyd||>pr<*hen8K'n , no 
poet, except JDante and Miaketpeare, ever had au itnagmatiun more 
soaring and more audacious than that possessed by Sir Xtaao Newton 
' The remarkt made by' Mr Ticknor on the absence of science 
m Spain, might be extended even lurtlur than ho hat done, hie 
Tickkor's Ilntary c/ Spamsh , vol iii. jip 2‘AL He 

says, p. 237, that in I77i, the Vniversity of balamanca being urged 
to teach the phytical soieuees, replnd, Newton teachet xM>lbiug that 
would make a good logician or metaphysician, and (iayMudi and 
Hescartet do not agree so wtdl with levealcd truth as Ariatotie * 

In doot/c He$*>arch^n, vol vi. pp ,<15, 36, there It a gooP^n- 
stance of an earthquake giving n»f to a theological Sec also 

vol. i pp. 1,4— iVi, and compare ColemaK’u o/ 

p. 17. 
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fact>. Aiiioiiff an ij^iiorant people, there is a direct ten- 
dency to ascribe all serious dan^sfers to supernatural iiiter- 
\eiitiuii; and a stiniur religious sentiment being thus 
aroused/**^ it constantly happens, not only that the danger 
is ''Ubmitted to, but that it is actually worshipped. This 
Is the case with some of the Hiiulus iu the forests of Ma- 
labar and niiUiY siWar infect ance^ will occur to whoe\er 
has studied the condition of barbarous tnl»e-, Indeed, 
so far Is this carried, that in some countrii ** tlie inhabit- 
. lilts, from tecliugs of reverential fear, iefii>e to destroy 
wiid-hi asts and uoxi<»us rejuiles; the mischief tlu se aui- 
inals intlicl being the tausr oi the impunit} they enjoy.* 

' Si'c for oxampL', .!.»» /' u. i p 'lO, '7 \ul mi 

]i 'U , atia t prtHiuci ^l Sv a v<-5(.iU'<, in lum HfiL of 

s o'fff, \ 'J \ j» .is^. >t‘<‘ iilif* x<*l )' ' .iji'l a j-.irtial 

Ooii of ttu' piinciplf b\ s.-xtus m Tjxskma-vn nt /folt- 

>{-/ htt> vt*! j 1* ‘i**-' f oini arL ih • u-jt* tlji- clcrK.> luadf* of a 

t'rupttou m Uelaiid »\\Hhvr<»N« //MO-n/ ^// /Ae 
1' 4.0, ami st'f ituth.i K.\i n.K'i's //mO'/ */ Jartt . m»! i pj» ‘j74^ 
iiul Ist^ueoi'- f-/« pp ».{ 0,7. ITl ^ 

‘ TliH Himlus lu tlu* Iruun «a'H Mr Kdjt . *worflup 

.iiul t'Vi'i \ lu'm which th*; apprclu tul danj.’v i ' Li/Yh 

. < in f’l'ituiti <,f J.u/') ss 

p S.H7 

‘ ‘ Dr, Priiliard i/'.mm •o' ><>1 n p. ,V i) tiger 

18 wurhluppeU )»> t)i< Hapn irihc in the vniuitt f)f ttie Q«rrawf or 
Garru'bi** * (Stmparc i '-, ^ i, A'^nffi' .S/. vol, iiL p, 6<i- 

Aitu'im' tlu* <jiarrw\si< i1h*t«h«*Iv c«* , thin is »<- strung, that *lke 

tiger’s iuj<«e struug ruuiul a iAuman'8 neck U consulcred ae a greati 
preservative in rliiMlnrtli ’ <’ot.»ieAx’« of th*'> p, f»». 

The Sciks have a curums superstULm respf^etiug wuunds mflicted by 
tigers a liUi.xts’s B'^kfoi/a, Yhl. m p, Ht>). und the MaliMir 

belicM* that these animaU ai^ fiMit a» a poni^hment tor irrtlfgion. 
llucjiAnAs’s JuitrniiM iht ou^'K f/i* VfijioM* , voL o p 3s, 

4»hi inhabitnRs of Sumatra jure, for i‘UperHtitu«u» reasons, most 
unwilling to lieatroy ttgei-i, tliuugh the) tunmul frightful ravagcii 
Maumii.n’k Jh^tory o/ Stjtutrjn pp. j j ‘.'.4 The Uusi^san accuunt 
nf the KHinischatkurih f«a\ h * Itesutes the ahove-nient.oneil gods, thev 
p.i\ .a religious reg ir»l to i^evtral auimaln from which the) ai>prehen<i 
<l.'iiig< r ’ (fiilltVi’s fh-'f o >f < All AiifAa , p l!o,>. BfUco mentions 
tiiat III Ahvssiuia li)ft*nas -ire tou^iderod ‘eiu banter*,’ and the in- 
li,»bii,u»t» ‘wrill not touch the »klti t-f a b)ana till it ba» been prayed 
over ami exofcficd b) a priest’ MeKMA>’s /,.'.* of firu'^ p. 47t. 
Allied ,to thin »• the respect paid t*» bemn ^KKVA^'^ ,<Ce/iu, vol. i* 
p .i'.ej, vol. iL,|ip. 41*. 43), also the exttn^Melv ditluM'fl worship of the 
S' rpetit. Wbrtiie wily niovement* an* well eahulai.d t<‘ inspire feel* 
and therefore rottue the religions fiehng- Tie* naiigcr apprehended 
frnrn uoxiuiis reptiles is connected with the 1>» w- >1 t u* ZcudaTCSte. 

Sic AlAl‘ll.U*^ ii.'fyjie Uii U TU. II , 1 Dl'" 
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It is in this wity, that the old tropiail civilizations had 
to stnnjgle with inmimeraMc difficullies unknown to the 
temperate zone, where Kuroj>ean cuili/ation has long flou- 
rished. The devastations of amnuilN hostile to man, the 
ravages of hiuricanes, tempests, eartlniuakes,'^^’ and sim- 
ilar perils, constant!} pn'ssed ui>on thetn , and affected 
the tone of their national eharacttT, For the mere loss 
of life was the v<nulle.st part of the inconvenience 'I'he 
real misclnef was, that there were ('iigendered in tlie mmd 
aSsociatioiLs which made the imagination predominate omf 
the imderstamhng . whieh infused mte the people a spirit 
of re\en'nee instead ef a ^p)|lt oi inqiiir} ; and which en- 
couragi'd a ilisposition to m'glect the in\< siigali()n of na- 
tural (MUM N, ami I lix* e\ tu the {>perati(>ii of vupei - 
natuHal ones 

K\er\ thing we kimu (,f tho^j* tountrics proves how 
acthe thi^ teiideiuy must have hern With extreiindy few 
(‘xception^, health is more precaiious, and disease more 
<‘ominon, in tropical climates than in temperate om s N(;w. 
it has heiMi ofteim ohs( ned , and imltM d is vtr} ohviou''. 
that the tear of d(*ath maki s imm nmia j»rom to se< k 
supernatural aid than thev would othmwi^e Po S(» com- 
plete is our ignoranev' res]>eriiuif amuhei that it is no 
Wqndf^ if even tin' stoutest lo'ait sliould quail at the sud- 
approach of that daik and untiied tutuie. Un this 
g^ect*the reason is pddecth silent, the imagination, 
18 um ont rolled I he operation of natural causes 
being brought to an end, supernatural causes an* supposed 
to begin Hence it m. that whatever increases in any coun- 
try Hie amount of dangnous disia^o, iMban numediaP* 
tendency to strengtlicn siijn istition , aua%ggrandizc the 
imagination at the exjHMiM' ot the understanding. This 
principle is so uninisal, that, m every i>art of the world. 

To giTO out? in»taptc of tlpr ♦•xtent to wbiob the«o operate, it 
Boay be mentioned, that m inl.V an earUu{Uftke and volcanic crurdion 
broke forth in Snmbawa , vshich <^hook the ground 'through an 
area of l.OtJO inil<« m eireumh r. m.-,’ and the detoimtione of which 
were bearpi at a djutaiice .>f w:o t;ep,^;rapbical imlea »0liKi*vn.Li 

Conn>.i>on „J rhun> nt S,^, p, 2<\ , UlTlRCOCk’i an 

Of O^v/oyy p I’M, Low’H S.>,a>rul, p lu, lUKSWJCbb’W d^aloju, 
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tlio vulf^ar ascribe to thB,; intervention of the Deity those 
diMeas(‘N which are pecullWy fatal, and especially those 
^ich have a sudden and mysterious a])pearance. In 
Ffurope it used tu hedievod that every pestilence was 
a manifestation of the divine anger and this opinion, 
though it has long htaui dying away, is by no means ex- 
tinct, even in the most civilized comitries.-'* ' Superstition 


III til*- Bixtecath century, 'Le* thfit'rtjntcs < t* h ordAreiit 

i»<*auiii<»ujH a iCKunlfT left mtbiadic« gTA\fa ot dan tjc reuse# comme uii 
efTet iinrueiltut cl*< K pinsiMuco divine, idt'e que Fernel contrlbtia 
encore 4 r^panure duvantuK* On trouve tiaw# Par*,' plti-icura pas- 
tiages de la Jlihle, tif's j*oiir prouwr que la coldre do Dieu cst U 
ftcule cause Je la pewte , tjuVllc sufftt ixnir pruvoquer ct» flt^au , et qui* 
sans ulle leu cause's ne ftauratciit a^u ' SeitKa *. cl , fliiiture 

tU In \t»l ill. p UJ The eaiiie learned writer Ra.\ s of the 

Middle (\*d II p ’171/). r>’apr*'*» i’esprit g^*u<'raleiiient A'pamlu 

dans (*h »it‘f'left de harlurn' on croyait la lepre envoy*$e d'une inanien* 
immediate par Dieii ’ boe also pp 115. A4h . -l il Bishop Hehor says 
that the Miiidus ileprtvi leper** tf1 caste ana of the right of possessing 
property , hecause ttiey are (thjects ot * Heaven’s wrath ’ Hebxk's 
Jnurtu y thr'itnih //;</»«, vol ii. p. 310 On the .Tvwish opinion, see 
Lk* (’LKiH , Hthfi’ iht -fut' L ntcer\i*H* ^ vol iv. p 4»’i, Aui8U*r«laui , l7olf 
And a« the eiirlv (Jhnfttians. see MaCLY p 6^, 

Pans, llu'uu'h M. Maury ufenhes to *Ies idees oneiitaleft revue'R 

par 1« chrisiiaiuftMu w'hat is duo to the operat.on *>f a much wider 
principle 

'» ruder th*- inllutuiee of tht iiidtictive phih»M*phv, the tbeologlcai 
the<»ry t*f disease wa** sen..u8lv weakened before the middfo of the 
Hovontectith centiirv ami hy the middle, or at all C^lhNBla the hrttOf 
half, of the eigiitfMith ientotv. it had foei ail it<« pa^i^Jeaha, 
snentifur men At pieseiii it still lingers on among tha vSBgeri i|»d 
traces of U may he found in the wnungs of the* elergy.^'liXKl 
w'orkft of other persoun little acquainted with phvsicai knffWla^e. 
When tho cholera broke out in KBgland, attempts were niadcio irevive 
the old notion, but the spirit of the age was too strong for such 
efforts ti» succe^- and it may »»e salvly predicted that men will never 
return to their jMlter opintoiis, a ikies s they first return to their former 
Ignorance Aa a spet um*ii of the in.* is which tiic cholera tei^Aed to 
excite, and of Ibeir untagomsin to » 1 ■^tumtihc m vestigation , I may 
refer to a latter written in Ist.* hy Mr-', •tnnt a woman of some ac- 
* omphshmcnla , and not d* v.od (*1 influence (Corrf v/> 0 ’o^’'i y uf Mrs 
( 0 >an*, Loudou, 1M4. vol n. pp, Zli* , 217). where the states that *it 
appears to mo great prcHumptioii to uadulge so much as people do in 
RpiH'ulalion and c*nijectnr«* ah*>ut a disease to evidently a pecttliar 
inflicttaxk, and different from ail other inodes of safferiiig hitbHirto 
known.* This desire to limit human speculation, is precisely 4he 
feeling wliioh long retaimv*! Bufop** in darknent, since it effee^pdly 
prevented those free inquirhs to w’ icli we aie indebted for all tho 
real knowledge we possess, Th** d^nh's of Hoyle upon this sahject 
supply a onrious instance i»f the tr»n-ati<inorv state through which 
the mind was passing m the fev ciit*’cnih centurv , and by which the 
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of this kiml ^will course be strongest, either wljcri' me- 
dical knowle%e most backward, or Nvhere disease is 
most abundant. In countries where both these conditions 
are fiiltilled, the superstition is supreim* ; and eyen 
only one of* the conditions exists, the tendency is So irre - 
sistible, that, I believe, there are no barbarous peojilc 
who do not ascribe to their good or evil d(‘jties, not only 
extraordinai'} diseases, bnt even many of the (udinary 
ones to \Nbicli they are liable. 

way ■\\as prepared for the great liberating niovoinont of the next age 
Ihi^le after stating butli sides of the questuni, riainely the theologieul 
and the seientit.t, adds, ‘and it is the hss likel\ that tlie»»‘ sweeping 
and contagious niaJadies slio.iUl he always sent for tlie puaisltnun'^ 
of impions men Itecuns*- I lomeinher to ha\e read in good autliors. 
tiiat Us Some ]dagu»‘h dfstroted both men and luasts. so some otiui 
did p^culi.arly *lestro^ )>rute aniinnls ot 'll!.' little cu I'nieialion «i 
use to men. as eats, Ac 

*r]tuii these aiui the like icmhuus. 1 liavi* si-inetimes suspeited tltat 
in tlie controver8\ ah.iut the origin of the plugue naimU whether it 
he natural or supernatural, neither of tin ( ontejidiiiL- paities i« 
altogetlu'i in the riglit, since il is verv possible that some j<e»tiiriKi " 
may not bieak lonii without an e\tiaorilinarv , thouLrh perhaps mt 
iraraediate, interpocition <»f Almighty (itid . pii\oked hv the sias .t 
men, and yet othei jdagaea may he produced »»j a tragu al coneouise 
of merely natuial causes’ in '/,» Ai/ , in Hoylk 

vol. IV. jijj 2*'''. J''** ft fhf‘ < ontt'n'if dlfngtthit i >, 

fAe'VfpAf - an instiuctne pasaagi towanls iinder-tjuuhug the coin- 
t|rroini8i&g spirit ol tlie seventeenth eentuiv, standing inidwa> a« it 
•did> b«ltweeii';the creduhtv ol the sixteenth, ami lin snj tuisiu o* the 
eight^th, ' 

V historian <»f the liuman mind, t)»e whuh qucstiolu in so 

that I shall leler in this note to ail the evidence 1 
hikve beexl able to collect and whoever will compare the following 
passages may satisfy himself that there in in ever^y part of the woilU 
an intimate rilatnui between ignoianct, respecting the nature and 
proper treatment odT a disease, and the belief finch disease is 

caused by supernatural pitvver, and is to be cuM^by it. }Ji'i.ion’« 
Sindk^ l> 146, Loudon, iS'jd , l.nLis's \ol i 

p. 395, vol. ill. pp 36, 41, >ol iv jip 2.h,{, :U4. 375, Ciller's llo/li, 
Edinb. vol n‘. jtp, 414, 4:14, l^st^riiion, ^/tflcnOm \td 1. 

pp. 274, 482i Cahanis , Ruf/poits ilu *f flu Mtuat, p 277, 

VOJLKEV, eti Synr, \ oI i p 42«>, Tlkxuc’h Embanti) h> 

p 104; Svsie’s Kihhaif*!/ tu Aug, vol. u p Jll, Lnuis's Tour thioHjli 
Sawdii, jpp. 283, 283, 33’J , 333; jRknovakd , Ihftfotrr <ie la Maifci if\ 
vol i p. Brocssaim, Fxatufu (len Ifortrintf^ MMiculen, vol i. 

pp. 261, 262; Rote’s Huftijiy vol. 1. p. 463 (com|>adf> p. 2*>l 

andj^oL vi p. 213), Guifvi’s Iff tot >/ of Kamtichalka, p. Tout nut 

of Sf,f\, vr.l X p lu, IUchawak’s fiotih Afuetiran fnduin^, 

pp. 256 257 HAJLKEn’h S ‘rl/, Auifn^.art fndtamt , pp. 36, 37, 38><. .’J'.td, 
394; (’ailiv’s Sor^h Aiif'ii'ftn Ind.ant, vol. i. pp. 35—41; llittous on 
tliip Ab u'fjuial Tnf>r» ij India, in Keport of Rnt.A$ioc,for\'450,p 173, 
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tlu n, w<‘ lun 0 ano|h(^r specimen of the unfavour- 
able inHueiiec vvliidi, in thS old ci\ilizations, external phe- 
iiopif'iia exereiscd over the* human piind. For those parts 
of Asia where the lushest refinement was reached, are, 
from various i)hjsical causes, much more ujihealthy tlian 
the most civili/ed parts of Europe.**^* This {act alone must 
have juoduced a considerable effect on the national char- 
acttT.*"’' and the more so, as it was aided bv tlJo^e other 
1 ircnin'^tanccs which I have pointed out, all tending in the 
same dircdion To this may be added, that the, great 
idagues bv which thirope lias at different periods been 
scourged, have*, for the most jiait, proceeded ti(>m the 
Ka^t, whidi is their iiatur.il Idrtludace, and where the} 


J/UH'-t’ /J' (j! uj Ihnuf n 1 V«1 II 1> .{'I, I'Ki>ClVA.L’S 

\ I'ei . lUtMW'AK'S Jtuntfi/ fhftnf'jh V<»1 U. IM'- 1’‘2, 

\«>1 ill IP Ji Is'', ISO, too M Saint Hilaire 

{nui,iai,>- '• I Ui fjidniitti'Ui vul. 111 . p .>■'!», sh\‘ 5 that we were 

'jvotc n.Mi''ia!i! of tlte cause o| nu«u«trMi.> l.irths, the phetiono non was 
.krtcnheil t't tin* Deitj , — ‘ile )jk nu^wi I'nijcrveiition supposi^e tie la 
i'lMUitc,’ aioi tor an exact vunhcatioa of this, compare liu^anaCH. 
7'/ lit' (i> I'h'jiitu " I , \ol ij p *.'47. "ith J turn-il m »n'ty. So:, vol 
x\! p lit), Ki u o' Matin ,H\cm \ol i pp. 2*24, 22r>, 

I'uicM Mat’s Ih'ii il Jl‘st',r'f. vol i p *.*o7. \ol \. j> 4''.', Jof tnoi of 
A^mt, > o 'v \--l Hi jt tO ^itl IV p loS, -UojO Jit'M'ut Ara, 

Hi pp 2'* r<., M'l i\ pp '.t. 74. vol XM pp .M't, ‘-'NJ; 

'<! thi’ ft. Vttl. JU p ir* CRAVVn,iii>'ft Ui^toty ’ ^ 

JtX'lmn Ak h'}'t voi I p Low's ^^atauoik^ 

< ook'K 1 t , vtil i p M MCISKli’s T'<‘vnt 

i»i>. 104 rto-pto, {74, 4;{n vol ii |,p i7.\ 

lartnro anti I'in'ir' , vul i pp. 74-r-77, Kicuak ono.n's ^ fAe 

Safitttu. Vol i p J7 • M‘('rLLOCH’s /f* -'Actt. p io.», -hurplpl of 
So' volfi p. 41, vol IV. p vol XIV. p. ,>7 And »n regard to 

Europe, compare iji’EXcn, of thr Lamot o! , p. 322, 

'fiUNhic’s lift jjUL hn'jlau'J , vnl in p 44. t. Phiulii b on S'rojulu, 

p 2.V.V , orTKu’s^ilr of fiit’l' , \ol i. pp, 2’ .7 . 2»»t» . whnh may be 

lUustiatcil hy llie ‘fcecrvd’ dl^eat‘e ofCajnh>«es, uo doubt epifepg} , 
see Ili.mtDoius hb iii Aihaji xxxiv. \ol it p ol. 

Heat, moiMlure. and constituent mpni decoiiipitsition of veget- 
able mutter, are certainly ainouur the causes of this, and tu them may 
peihaps he added ahe electrical state of the atmosphere in tlie tropics. 

( Oinpare HoLLA:|h’8 Med'Cal iVofe* , p. 477; M 'Wili.lam’s Medical 
/• rjooiifwn to rA»*^!1^7yer, pp. IV", 187» ; SiMux’a tathoioyy , p, SN^* 
Fouuv’s Climate aati it* Kiot^out' ItyHueact* ^ i». 1.^*4. ,M. Lepell<^^ 
savs. rather vaguely ^Vhitno'ioifie Mniical* . vol. iv. p. .V27), that 
temperate aones arot * lavorahles 4 rexercicc complet ct rtlgulier 
phCuiomdnes vitanx.’ 

' And mu«t have strenathoned the power of the clergy; for, as 
Charlevoix says with mreat frunkness, ’pestilences are the harvetta of 
the minutoia of Crod.’ Sovihk\’s History t/ BuizA^ v’ol. li. p. 2^4. 
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are most fatal. Indeed, of those cruel diseases now exist- 
ing in Europe, scarcely one is indigimous : and the worst 
of them were imported from tropical countri^B'^th* jind 
after the tirst century of the ( hristiaii era.-^^'" 

Summiug up these facts, it may be stall'd, that in the 
civilizations ^terior to Phirope, all nature conspired to 
increase the authority of the imaginative faeiilties, and 
weaken the authority of the n asoning oni's ith tli(‘ 
materials now existing, it would be possible to tbllow this 
vast law to Its remotest consequences, and ‘‘bow how in 
Pliirope it is opposed by another law diametrically op- 
posite, and by virtue ot which tin* trndenc\ of natural 
phenomena on the whole, to limit the imagination, and 
embolden tin' understanding' tims inspiring Man >Mtli 
coiifrdi'iice in Ins (»wn resource*', and taeilitatmg the in- 
creasi' of his kno\Uedge, by (‘nconraging that bold, inquisi- 
tive, and scientitie spirit, which i> coiistanth advancing, 
and on wfiich all futun* progress must dejiend 

It is not to be siijiposed that I can trace ui detail the 
way in whitli, owing to these jn'cuUarities. the civilizatnui 
of Europe lias diverged from all others that preceded it 
To do thus, would require a learning and a leach of thought 
VMch hardly an\ single man ought to itreteiul: siiUM* 
tiling to have a jierception ot a large and general 
^llyj^ ^and It is another thing to fidl<»w our that truth in 
lHp|$ ramiticatioii'^, and prove it h\ Mieh evident' as will 
satisfy "Ordinary readers. Those, indeed, who arc accus- 
tomed fo speculations of tlii.s <hara<‘t('r, and are ^ able to 
discern in the liistory of man something more than a men* 
relation of events, will at omo umlerstaA that in these 
complicated subjects, the wub r any generalization is, tlie 
greater will be the cliame of apparent exceptions: and 
that when the theory covers a veiy large space, tin* (x- 

»07 ptjj eria©iice of tbe extra-Knroi»eftii «>Tlgii» ol^urop^nn ihHeaio*!*, 
$eme of which, luch as the KmaU-pox, have pailitec] from epiiJcunrs 
iu^o eudefitl^, compare Knctfciop nf tf»e Aftrlirat 4t<> . IH 47 , 

Transaction!^ oj vol. ii. pp. M, 55. MicHAKLia 

on the Latnt of , vol, jii p SPS£q^BL, Htsiottf d» ia 

M vol. if. pp Cl. 1 ;?'., Wallace’s Dissertation nn the 

of Mankind, pp, SI, H'J , Hortmva, Ain*t. I7il3. pp. LtlJ— 135; Sanukkr 
on the ^toalTi'ox, Fldinb ISM. pp 3 4; WlLEi’H //tst, of tt t fHouth »/ 
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ccptioiis may b(‘ iiimiinorahlc* and yet tbe theory remain 
}>erfectl\ aciiirate. TlM‘'^two ftmdamental propo^itionB 
whidh 1 hope to )iave demoust rated, are, 1st, That there 
are certain natural phenomena which ad on the human 
mind by exciting the imagination; and ‘idly. That those 
phenomena are imieh more numerous out of Eurf»pe tiian 
ill it. If the^e two propositions are adinitfed, it inevitably 
foll(>M>, that in those countries \vh<‘re the iinagniation has 
recei\eil tin* siiniuln.s, some ‘'jiecitic (*he( t> must lJa^ebeell 
produced ; unless, indeed, the eftects ha\o hccii innilralized 
hy other causes. AVliether or n<»t then- have been anta- 
gonistic causes, is immaterial to the tnith ol tlie tln*on, 
which i‘' based on the two propositicnis just ^tatM. In 
a ^{lentitn point of \ie\\ , therelore. the genei alizatibn is 
(ompletei and it would jierhaps be prudent ti> leave it as 
it now stands, rather than attempt to confirm it hy further 
illustrations, since all particular facts an* liable to be crro- 
neoiisl) stated, and are sun* to be contradieti'd by those 
who,,,(h^hke tin* conclusions ilie\ corrolmrate. lint in order 
^^#[iliUan/e the rea<ler \Mih the pnm iples I ha\e put 
^^ward, it docs seem advisable* that a few instances slioiild 
Ife {riven of tlnir actual workiug: and 1 will, therefore, 
brietl) note e tie* effects they ha\e ] no educed in the |!^e 
great diMsioiis <d lateratnre, Keligion. and - 
of tiiese departments, i ^\iii endea^our to indS^ ^pliiA '. 
the h‘ading features ha\e been affected by ihe 
Nature; and >\itli a mi w of simplilVing the ingoJi^T will 
take the two most ctnispiiuoUvS iustances on each 
comjiare tin* manifestations of the intellect of (ireece with 
tliose of th^ iiltelhei of India, these being the two e^mii- 
tries nspecting whnli tin* materials are most ample, *and 
in which the physical contrasts are nne^t striking. 

If. then, we ](»ok at the ancient l'tc*ratuie of India, 


♦ \en during its best [leriod , we shall timl the most re- 
markable e\idence of Uie uncontrolled ascendency of the 
imagination. In f3ie first place^ we have tl^e striknijj i^t 
that scarcely any attention ha« been paid to probOfBOHi- 
position; all the best w^ritei's having devoted therai^Ves 
to poetry, as being most crongenial to the national nabits 
cd‘ thought. Tlnir work^ on grammar, on law, on history. 
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on medicine^lja niathematics , on gcoirraphy , and on ine- 
taplivbics, lii^TOiriy all poems, and art‘ [»ut totrether ac- 
cording to a regular system of \oi>itii ation.*''‘' The eop- 
sequonce is, that while prose \Mitiug is utterly despised, 
the art of j>oeU’y has been cultivated so assiduously, that 
t)ie Sanscrit can boast of luetrt^s more numerous and 
more coin])lioated than have cv^t been ]>osses>ed t»r any 
of the Kuro])eau languages.***'* 

This ])eculiarit} in the form of Indian literature is 
accompanied h\ a corresponding peculiarity in its spint 
For It ib no exaggeration to say. that in that literature 
e^ery tiling is cabulated to Md the lea^'Otiot man at 0]>en 
ilehattde An iinauination , luxuriant (‘ven to disease, 


't .s,,) verwatoleit <U’* gcistiat* Lt Lon (i*‘S siTh 'in wuLrt* 

POosie, ima da* Lo/t*iohiieixde Morkwal h^iuvt Kan3<>ii HiLliuiiB i«l 
Herrioliaft dor KinbihniMkrskTaft ilLor <iou \ cr«iaiid , lui 
tfegeusaU not doi Bdduug tIo!» l’oir*'j>.*iTg ftligoiuniior Churuktrr 

in der dts Verntandon tlLor dne EuiLildunt^Hkrait Lo«toht 

Es wird dadurcli l)egroittu*U, d»ss die Literatur der Hindim uur eino 
ist ilasi* '!ie uberrt ich an DirUterv erkon . aln-r arm an 
wi8?ouiichaltlieht n Scbilft^n nind^ dat*]f ihre IumIikm n .Sihrifieii, ilitt 
Uesetze und Sageti uiid prru8*tentheii*j lu \ or*en goaohnebjH 

aiijd, ja das8 Lehrbtlchor dor Hiaiuiiuuik, der Jloilkuiule. der MatbSr 
inatik und ErdbusclireibuQg in V«r»«‘n verf.isHt amd ' KuuiJh. 

BiUluny v<d o p <}-'0 Thu*' t »«> wt- aio udd reajiocting 

iSae of tb^ most cflobiatt*d inetai>li} feical s.vitoin-,. that the bo«t text 
a is a rhoit tieatine in verse’ Coi no mokk on iht‘ Vht- 

t Ilffhi't'i . m // of J>/eo' SV/ isf I, \oI i. p 'Jli 

plafo tJi* same hif,h authoritjk *»}* u'n' chen 

, tS’:!), 'Hbe luetiicai treatises -oi i.tw und other seienceH are 
coinj(o*xed in this AI. Klaju. »th, in an 

aii4i!^E» of a Sanscrit history of Cashno rOj sa>« , vonone ptreaQue 
toutes les couiposiiions hin«n»ue«, il e*t unten vt rs,’ J mil , 

1. a^rifc, vol. Ml. p S, l^aris, ahn, m vol. vi. pp. 175. I7i.. 

the remarks of AI Burnoiif ‘Les philosojdHs indierti,^ cumme s’Us no 
pouTaieut C'chapper aux influences pM&timies de leur Glimat, traiteni 
lea questions de la iin^taph.NSique la pi as .'ibstraite par simiiitudes et 
m^Uphoresd Compare \«d \u p 4, -le flriife indieu «i poetique et 
»i religieux,’ and see Cue:‘ix JBif it* lo thilu^o ^ Jl. st^ne, xol i. 
P i7. 

Air Yales sajs of the Hindus, that no other people have ever 
‘presented ait equal variety, of poetic c</mpo«)tions. The various 
metres of flreece i^d Home hava fllled hurape with astouishmont , 
bilt,^what are tfieee ,7 compared "Wljlh the extensive faiigo of Sau«cni 
mitres under its three classes o/ po<>tical writing YatF.s Aa/iooo 
J^i^eOou, in A^iaUc lien*>ai vul. xx. p. Caientta, lk3»i. Sf.,. 
alao^on the Sanscrit raetie*!, p. *^^1 and an Essay by Colebrooke, 
vol X. pp :jky ~474 On the metrical system of the Vedas, «ee Mr. 
Wilson'* tfete in the H(if It da BanfuUi, \ol. ii p, 13ri. 
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nin<H not f>n (•\or\ ocranioa. This, is particailarly soen 
ill tho^o jirodiu'tion^ which are most emiaeatly national, 
Kucii as tin* liainayuna, the JMahahharat, and the iMiranas 
in general. Jiut we aUo tiiul it even in their geographi- 
cal and chronnIogieaL system^, which of all others might 
he supposed hast liable to imaginative flights A tew 
examples td the statement's put for\\anl in the most au- 
thontati\e book', nil! supply the meaii'* ot instituting a 
eomp.in‘'nn ^^)th the totalh nppnsit<- comhiion of the 
European intolleet* and uill gne the leathr some id(*u of 
the extent tn whnh (n^lulity tun jooeeed. e\en annmg a 
eivilizeil [f..ple.*‘” 

Ctf all tlo' Nariotis ways in whieJi the imaginati^ai ha'* 
distoited trutlj. tliere is mme tl.Mt has worked so.HQOiCh 
liaini a'' ^in exaggerated i espeet tor past ages. This r6- 
>ei(n(< tel antnjuity i^' lepugnani to e\ery maxim 
reason, and is merely the iiidulgemeot a pmdie sentimcnf 
in tuvoin ot the remote ami unknown. It i^ . therefore, 
natniiil that, in pt rimb when iJie intellect t\as fuinpara- 
ti^el^ spt akmg inert, this •'eiitme nt should li.ue hei n fai 
"'Iroiiger than it letw and tliert can he little ilouhl 
that It \\dl <entinne tn gr«*>\ mid that in the 

^ume preportion tin' tiling of progie^s will ground; 
So that \en» iatn»ii toi iht' past will lu> "in ceedcd hope 
for tlie futnie lint formerly the lein'i atom was 
and innmuerahle traces of it may he hamd iij the" 
tnvr and popular creed ot everx country It is for 

ui>tauce, whuh inspired the poet? with their not&#^i 
a gohh-n age, in wlmli the world wa.s tilled with peace, 
in which evil passion^ were stille<l, and enines were un- 
known. It is this^ again, which gave to theologian? then 
nh'ii of the j»rimitive virtue ami ^imidicity of man. and 
of Ins subsequent fall from that higdi « state. And it is 
this saint* principle which tlift’used a le luf that in the 

' In Kur..j»o, m we ehnll the •Wth chapter uf thiJ* 

the (M' auUt) wad at one ttme . but the was 

h,»rbar..»i« , and harbaraiiti li a I wajrii' credulous On the other Jifbif,'*' 
tin cx 4 t)t]def> patbi'reU ftom Inuiati litcratun . will be taken 
worke .d a lettered p<j1t>ple, wrUttOt In a laiiguufie' (JxtrtMnely ricb^%iU 
• o htghl\ poHO.ed , that ftoine Conn ett nt judtr^« have declar*! it 
It not iui'erior, tu the Oicik. 
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olden times, men were not only inon* virtuous and happy, 
but also physically Stipenor in the* stnu'turo ot their bo- 
dies; and that by this means thi'y attained to E;4iurg€r 
stature, and lived. to a greater age, than is possible for 
us, their feeble and degtmerate descendiuits. 

Opinions of this kind, being adopted by the 
nation in spite of the understanding, it follows that Ihe 
strength of <u(‘h opinion'^ heroines . in any country, one 
of the standards b\ ^vhlch we nia) estimate the jiredomi- 
nance of tlie imaginati\t‘ faculties. Applying tiiis test to 
the literature of India. \\c shall find a striking coi^hnna- 
tioii of the * conclusion^ alread\ drawn The mai[y^Ious 
feats of anticpiity with which the Sanscrit books abOtmd. 
are so long and so comjdicated, that it would occupy too 
much space to gi^e e\en an outline of thorn, but tbeit‘ 
is one class of these singular tii tions wdiicb is well worth 
attention, and admlt‘^ of being brietly stated 1 jilliide to 
the extraordinary age wdiieh man was supposed to Iuim' 
attainetl in former tiiiit*''. A belief in the longevity <*1 
the human race at an early period ot tin' world, was th<‘ 
natural product of tho've fe<‘lings wliu h a^vcrihed to the 
ancients an universal superiority ovir the moderi^* and 
this w’e see exemplitied in some of the ('linstiatt| ^d in 
many of the Heine w wTiting'-. But tlu’ in 

works are tame and iiisignihoant wh«fr c^ipared 
"what is jire'^erved in ilie meratun* of India. On 
as on eviTv subject, the iinagmation of the Hindus 
d^^taheed all compt'tition. Thu> , atnoug an immense 
number of similar facts, we tind it rAiorded that in un- 
cient tunes the duration of the life of connnon men w'as 
years,‘^‘ and that holy men li\ed to be upwards oi 
UH),(H)0, Some died a littb* sooner, others a little later; 
but in the most fiounshing penod of antiquity, il w t: take 


‘Tho limit of Mfe wa« sojmo yeara ’ Antafic ^ , \oI xvi 

p Calcutta, Thia win lik«w{«c> the estimate of the TOietaii 

diviTiea, aocording to whom itt«n formerly •parveuajent h dt* 

aim.’ Journal 1 vol iii p IW, Farm, Itll'.’l 

‘Don Hindu PiACht die«»er With rwpruch nieht viTlegon, da er 
»ei«e Heiligeij 100,000 .lahre unci lkiiK«r Icben Kuopk, Arhp 

lUtdun'j det IJ/ndus , vol i p 17'.. 
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all classes together, was the average.^ Of 

one king, whose* uann* was Yu^hishtliir, it is caaiiially inen- 
that he reigned years while another, 

elated Alarka, reigned 0G,(>0t).'^^® were cut off in 

their pdme, since there are several instances of the early 
]^4Bt8 living to be about half-a-inillion.'^**’ But the most 
r^arkable case is that of a very shining eharac ter in 
Indian history, wiio united in hia single person the tiuic- 
tions of a king and a saint 'rhi> eminent man lived 
in a pure ami \irtuous age, and hi.s da\.*> >\ere, indeed, 
Ipng in tin* luml; ^inee, when In* was madi* king, he wa.s 
two ndliion >ears old* he then reigned o,3pi),l)00 }ear*‘. 
having done wlmh, he resigned his empire, and lingered 
<ni for KMMmmi \ear^ more**' 

rii(‘ sa|m lM»undle^^ lexerenee fur antiquity, made the 
Hindus ret( 1 t sei} thing iinpoiiant to the most (fistant 
periodj} , and (hey tVe(pi( ntIy assign a date which is ahso- 
lutel\ hewihh nng I'heir great eollectiun of law> called 

In the /' ,i (. \< 1 , II j t:, ,t Ktutetl of the eirluRt iu- 
Iiubttiints uf til- \\ ili that ‘flu* rlur.iti- n (*t human lOe m tins *^;p 
extPudcMi to <n\»' huinii'd th<>\»Hantl eoTnm''n years.’ 

W'lliojii ( {L‘ s* i ! he* nmI n Ba>f, ' When the 

I'uraniMji »ptuk '<t ih* kinc- of .un amt time*. lht*N are equit^ i^Xtra- 
\agatit Acenr-iwic t. tli-ji. Kins Ymlhiftluhir reiifueU 
twentj thousiual 

’’• ‘For «^\tjt th a«4*tnl ari*i huu'iretl \ ears no other 

inna.-irt h Pxti pt Al.^rka reitfued aver tlie eaith ’ l 

** And H< met tines more In Ihe K«sa> on liniian O|[tfonoll^|||| 3 r {a 
io 8iH \S JoXftS, voL 1 . p we le-ar >0 .t oonvofsotfon 

1m tween Vahuu and . t\\ - har-!‘^ u h -hp were sei^thk-il 

by a pcriotl rtf hmI Okl j oars ’ 'Ilii*t ts ali^a tn .iToeiV At- 

ncov'fo'* \»>1 0 n 

lie was the hrMt kiiif;:, first aucharel, and first saint, and ia 
tla reforo entitled I’raih »iua - llnja , Prathama llhict'haeara , PrathAQUt 
.Tina, and PratloMEpa Tirthaiuara At the tunp r.f Ins mauguration as 
king, luH ftgp was 2,0tk),(Xs» sears lie reigned <» d'KMSH) > ears, and Uion 
rengiied Ins enipne to Ills sous and having tmjdovod lnO,tWX) years 
In passing Ihrctutfh the several stages of aunierili and sanctity, 
deparleil from this worhl on the summit of a mountain named Ash- 
tapiidu ’ H^'n vol. ix. |» .'iU.* , _ 

‘Spt'cuhitnmen fiber Zahlen slnd dem Inder «o gelaufig, da^ 
selhst die Spno'he •‘sneii Atisdruck hat ffir eine Unitat nut 63 Xnllen, 
numheh Aaanke. i l»en wml di** Barechnung der Weltperiodeii diese 
oiiornien (hOssen n<>thwondig machte, denn jene einfaohen l‘i,tk)0 JAhre 
schleiicn tnmmi Voiko. Welches’ so gome die hdchstniOgUcho Polenr 
auf seine Gottbcit uhertragen moehte, iiiel *u genngo *u sciu,’ BoiBQhBN, 
Jhts nil'' Imiien, \ol, il. p 
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the Listitiites of Mmu^, iiS.i^|:iiinly less thdii oOOU y^rs 
old; but IxwItflSi'cJiroooioglsts, so far from beiuj|,»a- 
tistied with this, ascidbe to them an age that 
European mind linds a difliculty even in coneeiv^. ISt* 
cording to the be3t»n|ti\e authorities, these ]©iituj^ 
were revealed to man about two thousand million 
before the present era.^'*' 

All this is but a part of that lo\c of the remote, that 
straining after tlu' intiiiite, and that inditfereiuH* to 
present, which charact<‘nzes e^ery brancli of tlie Indw 
intellect. Not only iii liteiatiire, but also in religion and 
in art, tliis tendency is Miprerne. To subjugate' the lui- 
derstandiag, and exalt the imagination, is the universal 
principle. In the dogmas of tlieir theology, ni tlu' char- 
acter of Their gods, and e^cn in the forms of /heir tem- 
ides, we see how the suhlime and threatening aspects of 
the external world have tilled the mind of tin' people 
those images ol the grand and the ternhh' , winch they 
strive to reproduce in a \i^ihle form, and to vliich they 
owe the leading peculiarities of their national culture. 

Our ^iew ot this vast process may Ix' made clearer by 
compim^g it with the opjmsite condition of (ireece. In 
Greec^'^we see a country altogether the re\erse of India. 
The wbxks^of nature, which in India are ot startling mag- 
nitude ire in Greece f.ir smaller, teebler, and m eveiy 
wkf tes tibreateniiig to man. In the gieat centre of 
Asi^C xivitization , the eiiergu'S of tlie human race are 
confined, and as it weie intimidated, by the surrounding 
phenomena, llesides the dangers incidental to tropical 
climates, there are those noble mountains, wl^ch seem to 
touch the sky, and from wh(jse sides are discllliJiged iniglity 
rivers, which no art can cli\ert from their course, and 
which no bridge has ever been able to span. There too 
are impassable forests, whole countries lined with inter- 
minable jungle, and beyond them, again, drear) and 
boundless deserts; all teaching Man his own feebleness, 
and his inability to cope with natural forces. ^Vithout, 


‘I’^'iCi.PHKRsroiiE’s fffttorf of Iti4»o , p. 136, ‘a period excoedixig 
4,320,000 multiplied by iix t.nci seveutj -out:.' 
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and on either side, there ar e^ ^' |^ eat seas, ravaged by tem- 
pest far more destructive knawn in Etirope, and 

oi sudden violence, tnat. it is ftapossible to guard 

eifccts. And as il\ in tliose regions every 
ili|^;fi[Mlbined to cramp the activity of Man, the whole 
linf |3&Qast, from fhe mouth of the Ganges, to the ex- 
trcrtiS louth of the peninsula, does not contain a single 
safe and capacious harbour, not one port that affords a 
rcfjigo, which is perhaps more necessary there than in any 
oth^r part of the wo)rld.‘-^ 

" But in Greece, th«‘ aspects of nature are so entirely 
different, that th<' very conditions of (‘xistcru c are changed. 
Greece, like India, fiumis a peninsula; hut wdnl;g in the 
Asiatic coiintr} cvi'ry thing is great and terrible ,\jin t^ie 
European couiitr} (*\erv thing is small and feeble. The 
wdiolo (»f Gr(‘ece occupies a siiace somewhat less thafi the 
kingdom of Tortugal that is, about a fortieth part of 
what is now ealhd Hindustan. “•* situated in the most 
accessible part of a narrow sea. it bad easy contact on 
the cast with A^ia Minor, on the west with Italy, on the 
south with Egvi)t Hangers of all kinds were far less 
numerous than in the tro]»ieal civilizations The ^mate 
w'as more healthy,--^ eartlniuakcb were less 

" , “I ^ ’ 

ISymci {t./nf'disn to JrUf vol. iii. j>, 27s) sajs ‘ 
of the to ('aj^e Comorin, the vrhuU* range oi our 

territory, there is not a aingtir harbour capable of affor4li>9 
to a v&fisel of ,')Ou tons burden.* Indoed , according to Peroiva}^ tiitre 
IS. wUh the exception of Bombay, no liaibour, either on the Coro- 
miin«iel or Malabar coasts, in ^^h^i•h ships can moor in safety at 
all seasons of the year.’ Pjbbcivai/s AronHf of Cei/hm^ pp. 2, l.V, 66. 

^ ' ‘Altogether its area i« somewhat less than that of Portugal.* 
(fuoiE’s lJi\'or>j q/. (iri'erei , ^ol. u p .hr.*, and the same remark in 
Thiklwali/s ffmory f)f vol. i p 2, and in Hkeeks’s A»- 

ricnt frreect*, p 16- M. Heereu sajs, ‘But even if we add all 

the islands, its square contents are a third loss than those of 
Portugal.’ 

Tlio area of Hindostau being, according to Mr M Cullocli 
i<tro>j. Inct. 1842, vol j. p. 22.1), ‘betweeu l,2tJe,iHH> and 1.3iH),Ot>0 squUjra 
miles.’ 

In the best days of Greece, those alarming epidomics by which 
tho country was subsequently ravaged, were comparatively little 
known, see Thirlwall’s History of Orscce, vol, in. p. 1.14, vol. vUi. 
p. 471. This may be ovring to large cosmioal causes, or to the simple 
fact, that the different forms of pestilence had not >et been imported 
from the East by actual contac'. 0#Mhe vague accounts we possess 
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hurriciuies were kss digastrous ; wild-brasts and 
animals In’, rt'gard to 

feataros, the^^SsP^liw prevails. Tlio liigheBt inJ|j|H^P 
lu (Jr('t‘ce afe lesrthan one-third of the Ilimal ay^ MBpBf 
nowhere do they reach the limit of p^afpetual 
to rivers, not onT/ is there n o th ing ^PP^*Qa ^^|||^pp le 
imposing volumes which are poured d?>Wh from,i^^^|BSn- 
taiiis of Asia, but nature is so sinj^ilarly sliig|fel|f that 
iieitlui in Nortlu'nf nor in Southern do we find 

any thing beyond a lew streams, which aie easily forJed, 
and ^>101-11, indeed, in tlie sunnner season, are freipiently 
dried up 

The&e striking difterences in the matt rial plumomena 
of the two countries g'l^e rise to eorre'-jjonding diflVnmces 
in their mental a^'^oeiatiiui'' For as all ideas nm^t arise 
partly from Mliat arf' called spontaiK’ou^ opi i a'lioiKN in thc 
mind, and paitJy from what is sugirested to tlie iniud^% 
the external woild. it uas natural that so great era- 
tion in one ol the eaus^^ should produce an altet'ation in 
the elfc'ets. 'Ihc* tendemy of llu^ snrroumling phenomcuia 
was, in India, to inspire icair . in tlreeu-, to gi\e eonfidenct' 
In India, Man wa» intimidated: in (»ree((‘ he was encour- 
ag^C;,' In India, obstacle, s of e\er\ sojt wei(‘ so numeroos, 
so alfiTming, and apparent!} so iiiexplic ahlc, that the dlHi- 
culti^ of life could only be sohed b} lonstantl) ajipealm^ 
to the direct agency ot supernatural rai}>es. d'hose causes 
being beyond the province of the understanding, the re- 
sources of the imagination \\ere incessantly oe(‘upi<*d in 
studying them; the imagination itself was o>envorked, its 
activity became dangerous, it encroached on the iiniler- 


of the earlier pJagrw«a» Clot-JIfy •!“ In Partt, IfiiOy Pl>. 

46, IS4 The relation even of Thue>didp« la more xatisfactor^ to 
scholars than to pathologists 

'Mount (luiona, the highest point m Oreece, and near its 
northern boundary, i» 8,i3'y Let high . . . Ko Tnouutahi in Greece 
reaches the limit of perpetual snow ’ M‘CuLL.ot:H’B (hoff. [hct. is4n, 
voL i. p 024 Compare the table of mountains m Baker^s Memoir on 
North Greece, m Journal of (rro^jrapfaral vol. vii, p. 114, with 

Bakbwel.1,’8 ifeoiogy, pp 621, 622. • 

‘Greece hag no navigable nver ’ M’Cplloch''» DUcf 

vol. i. p 924. ‘Moat of the riveei of Greece are tonania in aarly 
spring, aud dry before the end of the summer.’ GbOtWi mn^ry of 
Oreece, vol. ii. 286. * 
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pg, and the equi^l^m 

e, opposite dFetioHliac^ b 7 opposite 

Greece Nature wa4 less dii^eroi^, less in- 
tlip in ^dia. ;ln Greece, 
Wl leds 

i^natupa caos^s Wgati to^^S^ed; physii^l 
kc£ 9KP^ ;t>ecame ppesibie; and Maot^ ^adnaily waking 
to a l^se of^is own power^ sought to investigate events 
with, a boldness not to be expected in those other coun- 
where the pressute of Nature troubled his in^e- 
pepdence, and suggested ideas with which kuowle^e is 
i^ic^patible. 

The effect of these habihi of thought pn 
religion, must be very obvious to whoever has cbiipyN^d 
the populaj creed of India with that of Greece. »T|f® 
mythologv' of India, like th^ of every tropical coun^, 
is based upon terror, and n^n terror, too, of the nit]^ 
extrayagant kind. Evideipe 6f the imiversality of thl| 
feeling ^otinds in the sacr^ books of the Hindus, in® 
their tiiditions, and even in the very form and appearance 
of lheir gods. And so deeply^ is all this impressed on the 
min^^ that the most popular deiGes are invariably %08e 
whom images of fear are roost intimately a880C^|ii|d. 
'J^^^^for example, the worship of Siva is 
than any other; and as. to its antiquity, there 
believe ,that it was borrowed by the Brahmins friHia Sii, 
orl||:^l Indians, At all events, it is very ancieni, rad 


S«e SUyaatoQ on Tk« Ant4'Brafouamcai nitiigi4>n 0 / tktt Mirndui, 
in Journal of AtiaUc Society^ vol. rlii. pp. 33^* 33f,'aSfi, 33a Mr* Wilnou 
iJourua4, ^ol. lij. p. 20^ ' Tho prevailing form of the Hindu 

rcligtoa in, the aonih of pcmnfiuia waa , at tlta commencement of 
the em , end eome time helere it moat probably, that of 

Sira.’ See alK> vol. v. p, $ 5 , where it la ataled that Siva *ja UmV 
only Hindu god to whom honour ia done at Sllora.’ Opmpare Dranmt^ 
of Soc. of Bowdmyf vol. iSi* P* 331, HauBSK’a Asiatic Antiona, IfHk 
vol. li. pp. ^ S6. On the philosophical relation between tbe foUoa|^ 
ers of Siva ap^ those of \'iahnu, see Hittbe’s Btst. of .aactent 
sopily, vol., Iv. pp. 334, 335; and the noUt^blo fact ( BvcaLAXiAX^. 
Mg^grtf veil* it. p. 410), that even the Hahanr caste, whose ^propif 
dnlta^ ia V4»|kiiu, *wear on their f<»aaliaada the mark of Siva.* Am ^At 
ihn WOfAU in the tube the Great, see Ticna|| 

W4^*t voL vii* and .for further eTide&ea||| 

ita Dai aU* /adiea,lpL4«p!p>‘SS, U7,20d, and TraMA0t, 

of AiiaUo Sowfy, vol. il. pp. 50, 2M; 

BucKnK* V f . 
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Vishnu, 
be surp: 
terror , 
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^mself forms, with Brahma^^J 
'ftpaiA- We need not, 

^8 are connected- 

IMS nothing m a i«ag 

conceive; ^ i|^r^l>jEie#n,tea tifj, we Indian 
^eous >y a girdle of snakes^ 

hWan skull m feff'hand, a^d wearing a nedti 
posed of human boiffes. He* h^jtjn^e eyes; the 
of his temper is marked By his $ejng clothed in a tiger’s 
ol^ n -j he is represented as wandering about like a madman, 
and over his left shoulder the deadly cobra di ca|^a 
rears its head. TJiis raoustroiis creation of an awe-stynck 
fant^^ has a wife, Doorga, called sometimes Kali, and 
someidmes by other names.*®* She Ints a body of dark 
bine; while the palms of her hands aie red,^ to indicate 
her insatiate appetite for hlo<Mi She has four arms, witli 
one of which she carries the' skull of a giant ; her tongue 
protrudes, and hangs lollingly from her inoiith; round her 
waist are the hands of her victims; and her neck is 
adorned with human heads strung together in a ghastly 
row.®*® 

If we now turn to Greece, we find, e\(‘n in the hifancy 
of its religion, not the faintest trace of any thing ap- 
pt^i^ing to this. For in Greece, the causes of feaj 
1%t ^^ibiindant, the expression of terror was less common. 

Greeks, therefore, were by no means ^dispbsed to in- 
corporate into their reKgion those feelings of dread natural 
to the Hindus. The tendency of Asiatic civilization was 
to widen the distance between men and thetr,4^ities;; the 
tendency of Greek civilization was to diminish it Thus 
it is, that in l^dostau all the gods had sometiiiiig mon- 
strous about them; as Vishnu with four handh; Bi^ma 


‘ So H l» generally vtated by the Hindu theologfsnt; l>ni» secord- 
iag to Ratmnontui Boy, Siva had two wives. See BaaHtOHU]! Boy on 
(ht Veditf p. 90. 

*** On those attributes and representations of Siva and Poorga, 
see Raons, RehgiSw BHUtung der fftndnsy vol ii. p. C^tcilAli** 
Mythology of the Bm4u9^ pp. 92, BoHnia , Da/t aite Indi«n>, yoX 1* 
p* 207; Wabd’s Bielipitm of %k$ Bindoof, rtA. i. pp. xyavII, J^7, tjbi 
Trannac. of 8t>cMp # i. |>p. 2i5, 991. the 

enrious aoeonnt 'Jlmaga^ippofted to represepj HyjwNtiaft , Sn 

Journal AMiatipt0, fdfie, 3M, 4999. ^ 
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Greece 
In 

attention , if he 
{ my other shape. He 


THPLUitiftSB OF 

wH% five heads, and the 
(j^Mways fepi‘e8eti®" 
j po artist 
i<^po 

dke HtT^^er 

antifdl; ^t i^l th^ rnuit hitj^eiu The analo|^ 
God and Man, yfhkk excited%i^ reBgions feelings 
of Gre^s, would been fatal to those of ihe 
Hindus. • 

"This difference between the a^stic expressions of the 
two religions, was accompanied by ^an exac^ similar 
dill^nco between their theological tractions. In the 
MHan books, the imagi^tion is exhausted in nidati&/th 
feats of the gods ; and the more obviously impbssmle any 
achievement is, the greater the pleasure with which it wais 
ascHbed to them. But the Greek gods had u6t only hum^ 
forins, but also human attributes, human pursuits, and 
human tastes.^^^ The men o^Asia, to whom every object 


**• VTabp on (he HHt^ton of the Hindoos , vol. i. p .15; Troussac. of 
of Boinhay , vol. i. p. 223. Compare the gloia m the £ikbi$t<tn, 
voJL H. p, 202. 

sm •The Greek Rods were formed like men, with greatly iitfslfseeed 
p^Wnr* afid facuitiee, and acted at men wonld do if eo 
btii with a dignity and energy •nited to their 
prokeh to perfection* The Hindu gede, on the other hand/ 
endued with.hnman peeeiont, have alway« eomethuig 
their appeeraaecii and wild and oapiioious in their condnct.'^ 
are &f imrioua oolonrt, red, yellow, and blue, some haYe iwel’ve 
heaihT, and most have four hands They are oUeo enraged without a 
cause, and reconciled without a moGve.^ £nrgn<8T0itn*a ^iftsfory »/ 
/jtdfa, pp. 96, 97. See alee KasxnrB on the Temple of EUtpkanta^ in 
l*rotn% 9 C. Of «Sbe. of Botn^ay, vol. I p. 946; and the Labtstom ^ roL i. 
p. cxh 

*ln the material polytheism of other leading ancient natiena, 
the Egyptians, for example, the mcamation of the Deity urns o!ueSy| 
or exclusively, confined to animals, monsters, or other fanciljM 

emhlerns In Greece, on the other hand, it wa« an almost 's|^ 

cessary result of Gie spirit and grace with, which the deities wot4f 
embodied in human forms, that they should also be burdened witb 
human Interests and passions. Htmven , like earth, had its courta 
and palao^, Us trades and profusions. Us mamages, xntriguesy 
dtvoyoos/ llUnx’S Htetory of the hiimUute of Ancient i/reece, vol U, 
ppv 411 > 479. So, too, Tetinemsnn der Philosophies vol li^ 

p. 4]t); ^j||i4wv^‘ haben Mens<^|gp(^||UaIt Uaben die GOttot 

aibVr mtmsobHche GestaU^mapIflliik auch einea montehliohcl^ 

EOspof f’uo wind sis als Bfensohei^lpfii denselbcn Gnvotlkommeu^ 
belten, Eraukibelten und dem Tode unietWorfeOp dieses streitet mit 
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of Awe, acquired such habiiir of 

revercnce|3^^®^^^ dlred to alssimiiate tbeif:0wii 
actions of thto deities.^ '!3PiO snra i>f 

Europe by the safety and 

material ,dit nbtfear to strik^; a parallel, fed qft i | ph 

they would Ipif «^runk' Md they lived amid the imS^rs 
of a trdpical^^cOunti^, It is' thus,’' that the Greek dfvp^es 
atb so different from those of ilfeflHiduB, that in coinparing 
them we seem to pass from one cr^tfon into another. The 
tebeks gehm^alized their observations upon the human mind, 
and then ' appHed them to the gods.^®^ The coldness of 
women was ffgured^'in Diana; their beauty and sensudHty 
in Venu% their pride in Juno ; their accomplishments in 
Minewa To the ordinary avocations of the gods, the same 
principle was applied. Keptuiie was a sailor^ Vulcan was 
a smith; Apollo was sometimes a fiddler, somctimeft a 
poet, sometimes a keeper of oxen. As to Cupid , he was 
a wanton boy, who played with his bow and arrows; 
Jupiter was an amorous and good-natured king; while 
Mercury was indifferently represented either as a trust- 
worthy messenger f or else as a cpmmon and notorious 
thief. 

Precisely the same tendency to approximate huaian 
foi^ce® ^towards superhuman ones, is displayed in aPplher 
piM^arity of the Greek religion. I mean, that in Greece 
we for the first time meet with hero-worship, that is, the 
deification of mortals. According to the principles already 
laid down, this could not be expected m a tropical civi- 
lization, where the Aspects of Nature filled Man with a 
constant sense of liis own incapacity. It is, therefore, 
natural that it should form no part of the ancient Indian 


Begrilfe’ t. e. of Epicaras. Compare OsotWs J^tory of Orefic^, 
rol. i. p. 596: ‘Tbe *in;|rtbic»l Age was peopled with a latngled eggre- 
gate of gode, heroee, axid men, bo confoanded iogether^hat |l wae 
often impoBBible to distinguish to which class any indivi4<1tal fieme 
belonged.* S66 also the ooaiplaint of Xenophanes, in^ 

Mut. of £dt, of (TiipBer, I^ondoii, 1856, p. 25K 


The sawia rei^k *o beauty of which %ey ^rst 

aimed at ip ibe w tHa|and then brought, to h4||||^tgion tba 

statues ol' thit god#. This li^^^lput in Jit. 0rote*s woric, 

Mistory of Qr€ec9, rm* iv. VP- i33i 134, edit. 1847. 
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religion nei^er ^M nor 

to i^§ ^ Ara- 

b»«t«****.iBiit ia#reece^ Jlm,^1|ei»g^|e^ babied, and, 
as ec^aodj "by tjHe extesmal irorld, thought 

ia^4||i| ol hts 0 im powtli:^ , md human nauiro did not tall 
in mhk^ it elsewhere^, 0ik* The con* 
was, that the dei&catiou o£ morals was a recof * 
iiized |iart of tilie lu^nal religion at, a^ i^ry early pem^ 
in the history of Greece;**^ and this has been {bond so 
natural to Etsiropeaus, that the same custom vii#allerwards 
renewed with eminent snccess by tho B^lshC^U^h. Other 
cifcninstances, of a very (Merent chapter, ^e^^adually 
eradicating this form of idolatry ; but its existeiDij^^worth 
observing, as one of tbe innumerable iliustrations^llii way 
in which European civilization has diverged from all ^ose 
that i^receded it.^^® 


the wnnhip of d«ia««) Keroet i» no part of that syttMin* 
H«i|||gi^OKX on the JVda^, in A'^utiic Resfarch^s, vol. viii, p. 495. 

jfelkCK *» lit’h^iou^t [ytzHofhutnt y vol, li. p 5S , Lond. 
5mp<ij||^"WiL.KXK«oi«’K .\n<'itnt Kutjf>(tans ^ vol iv pp. 14J^, 31 and 
HtHoire de V Keot^ d' Aterandrto , vol i p. 2, the ‘culte 
»0 aonixne*,' which afterwards arose ip Alexandria (Mattbe, 

>1. itmst itsve been owing to Greek iiifluenoe. 

’** Hicro are no indicaitons of tt xn the Zendavesta, and Hero- 


dotttf sa^rs. that the Porstans were unlike the Greeks, ni to far at they 
dithdUoTtd in a god having a human form ; book i. oh^pq^, 
vol. i. p. 30^ O'ix 


v<? si^tu 

1 tin not acquainted with anjr evidence connecting this whnUnP 
with the old Arabian religion; and it wat certainly moat alien to the 


spirit Of Mohammedanism. 

Wsnm'n Htitory o/ tkf Ltteratur<e of , vol. i. pp, 2K 500, 

voL ii. p. 40'4. very good remarks on a suhiect handled unsatSt- 
factorily by Coleridge; iAt(^rar^ Remtufut f vol i. p 185. Thirtwall 
(tlintory of Grfftu', v6l. i. p. 207) admits that ‘the views and feelings 
out of which it (the worship of heroes) arote^ seem to he elearljr die- 
ceraihle m the Hommrlo poems.* Coinp.ire CunwQRTif^f 
Synititty vol. ii. pp. 228, 372 lu the Cratylus. chap. xxxUi. , Soerah^ 
is represented as asking, Ov* flTi o* T,p!*>*c; Pi.AT<l|lira 

Opmrdt vol. iv. p. 227, edit Bekker, liond. 1820. And in the ai^ 
ceninry, AJkmander obtained for hit friend Hephsestiou the right 
being ^woMipped as a hero.’ Qkotb’s Hi&tory of Greece, vol. aclu 

p. 

The hdoration of the dead, and partiealhrly the adoration gt 
martyrs t was one great point of opf>0iitiOn between the ortho4tt|fe 
chdrch had the |f(|i^ichnans (Ba ACtoaayilb CHttynt d§ i/aeicAtff 

vol. i, p. 816 , vSi: il. pp. 651, it !• *0 nad«rt^||^ 

hoW, afe^OfAngH ageb a practice hay# been to Uia Peieililgi 

hefetioi. 
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It is tUiig tended to exalt 

the in evejtf ti^ tended to 

depress up the whole, ifefaay 

the Greeks had mie(S|pr6spe(^ for human powers JE^i^is 
for superhttiw* 5Phe fi^t dealt more with the 
available; the.p^r the tmkm^ and mysteri^lll^^ 
And by a parity of r^somng^Itl^ BnagiriaGon, whicSt^c 
Q^us, being oppress^ by the |>onap and majesty of nature, 
neyer sought to control, lost its supremacy in the little 
X>eninsula of ancient Greece. In Greece, for the first time 
in the history of the world, the imagination was, in some 
degree, tempered and confined by the understanding. Kot 
that its length was impaired, or its vitality diminished, 
it was .hrcihendu and tamed; its exuberance was checked^ 
its follies were chastised. But that its energ,v remainad, 
we ha\e ample proof in those productions of the Greek 
mind which have survived to our own lime. J’he gain, 
therefore, was complete; since the inquiring ami sceptical 
faculties of the human understanding were cul||yated, 
without destroying the reverential and poetit iust]|iets of 
the imagination. Whether or not th<* balance was accu- 
rately adjusted, is another question; but it is certain that 
the adjustment was more nearl> arrived at in Greece than 
in any -previous civilization.*^^ There can, I think, be 

h}'' 

Cousin, in his eloquent and ingenious work ii« lu 

, II s^rie , vol, i. pp. l«3, 187), ba« some ludiciocMI OtMMT- 
vatious on what he calls 'I’^poque de IMnfini' uf the Baat , 
with that *da fini,’ which began in Kurope. But to tll« 
causes of this, he oul;^ admits the grandeaz of nature, ove^loolcisi|; 
those natural eletneuts of mastery and of danger by Which reUglotl* 
sentiments were constantly excited 

A lenmed orientalist says , that no people hare made such 
fffort* as tbs iBUndus ‘to solve, exhaust, comprehend, yrbat is iiMoW- 
hbta, iaeahau^ible , incomprehensible,' Teovaa’i Jh’elimi narji Di$- 
<t0ur*0 an Vabtifan. vol. i p. cviii 

^ 1%isis noticed by Teuueinauii, who, howevar, has iihl attempted 
to ascertain the cause. ‘Die Einbildangskraft des 0t^iie!ii war 
schopferisch , sie schuf in scinein Inuens naue Ideenwelt^; absfr^er 
wurde doeh me verleitet, die tdeallsche Welt mit der wirklU)1ie^ hu 
verwechseln, well sie immer mit einem riohtigen Vatatonde ntitl ge* 
sunder Benrtheliunipkraft verbunden war * Cre«ct»(rAtA.t^rr 
vol. 1 . p, H ‘, and vol. vi. p. 490, he says, ‘Bei att|H|^Pbetea buiaighlA 
UHhd Fehlem tind doch dto^^Ofiechen die eittsiM||&on dar h|ieu 
wolebe Sinn 

forSebto Sie haben dih' nlmd gebre^en, turn den W% aur 
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little doubt that, aotwittepaiiliiti' ^ too 

mu^ilMzthorltjr ll&kios, and 

pnro]^ <^08 did no^greoelFeV and neyer 

h^Epece|v1^^ sufti^Ottt atteation. "9^, this does not 
aflKj^e great Iae4 tliat the Greek Ik^ature is the brst 
in|^^ thjfe -d4fick»if^ was somewliat S^nedied, and in 
which w^ a deliberate and Bjnaieitiatic attempt lo 
testyi bpildodk by toir consonance with human reaaon^ 
and thus irrigate the right of Hm to judge for hinsetf 
on nutters which are of ffiiprema and incalculable isa- 
poirtance. 

I have selected India and Greece af' ^e two terms of 
the preceding comparison, because out infoi^iipli^n re* 
specting those countries is most extensive, a«#^|ps^b»en 
most carefidh^ arranged. But every thing we know OJ 
other tropical dvilissatiops coMmns the views I have ad* 
voeated respecting the effects produced by the AspeOtis of 
Nature, In ('entral America extimhive excavations have 
been made ; and what has been brought to light proves 
tli|yt the national religion was, like that of India, a system 
of complete and unmitigated terror.*^ Neither there nor 
in llltijqco, nor in Peru, nor in Kgypt, did the jieople desire 
to represent their deities in human forms, or ascribe to 
thofh human attiibutes. Even their temples aro^Jb^e 
bniidings, often ('on8t|ucted with great skill, but shd^^ibg 
an evident wisli to ii^ress the mind with fear, and offerag 
a striking ctmtrast to the lighter and smaller structures 

Wi«»entcli«fl geebiiot/ To the (^ne ellietct, 8 pkr)>orl. Ih^tu^re dt fa 
Mgdecine^ vol. J. |> And on tlile difference between the EMtftm sod 
the Kuropeaii miud, »e« Mattkk. W$to*r^ dn (r(to*fict*ttte» eol. 1 
pp. l«, 234. 8rt, Kant (A»>p#A:, in KAin^’e Werie, vol. t. p. 33% 

'(Tnier alien Vblkem hebeu aUo die ilrtcchen emt <|ig*tfbnstm 
philoKOpbiren. Ocuu ue hfcben Kuerei venucht, nicht *ti dem 
fRden der Bidder die Vernunfterkeutibtisae *« cultiriren, ecmdeni;# 
aMra^j do«» die auderen YOllier tiob die B^rfffv itniner ww 

diiridi «> conrff'to versUndilcb jiu meohen euchteo.* 

of one of the idolii «l Cop*n , ‘The intention of flw 
•o«l|^tot to have been to esedte terror.* S'rsjpHSNs’s OM|r«Kl 

voL I. pf, 132, at p. 153, *Th% fbtm «t tcplptare moat 
use^ bend.* At MSyR|»aik (vo). ili. p. 130. 

•entlUoiiS of dpb mptrea, or »aiiiw|S wHb hldooua fMOareo 4|§ 
*in4' Ww of *h. .rttet 
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which purppsc^ 

even in , see tL 

priuciple dangers of tropical civi^ 

being more, sitgg^% of the infinite,'' while Hie 
the £uropei^^qvilusa6on was more su^estire < 

To follow out consequences -of tliis great j 
it would be necessary to indicate how the 
iaiaginative, the synthetic, and the deductire, ane all con- 
neoted; and are op^sed, on the other hend» by the finite, 
the sceptical^ the analj^, and the inductive. A complete 
illustration of thi^^ld carry me beyond the plan of this 
Introdi^^n, ai^^phld perhaps exceed the resources of 
my ilflmowleilRand 1 must now leave to the candour 
^ conscious is but an imperfect 
what^may, nevertheless, suggest tp him mate- 
for future thought, and, if 1 might indulge the hope, 
may open to historians a new field, by reminding them 
that every where the hand of Nature is upon us, and that 
the history of the human mind can only b(‘ understood 
by connecting with it the history and the aspects of 
material universe. 


Note 86 to p. rj6. 

Aa these views have a social and econoraleal 
jadepeudent of their physiological value, I v^ill endeavour, iu this 
]|;pt6, to fortify them still further, bv showing that the connexion 
lul^een carbonised food and the respiratory fundions may he 
WraWrated by a wider survey of the animal kingdom. 

gland most universal among the different claesiw of animals 
is the liver; ^ and its principal businexs is to relieve tbl system of 
its superfluous carbon, which it accomplishes by secreiing %Ue, a 
highly carbonized Unid.b Now, the connexion between this prottoes 

The most conetant gland in the animal kingdom iUptheiisw.' 
GBAur’s Comp. An^f. p. S7ti. See also Bitcnaan, Anat. and 

Bcbhaoh, Traif^ el} fAfWioi. Y‘»l. ix. p. 5S0- Biirdaollyii^ye,J^ 
dans preegne tout leHiobAnil^,' and the latest refeiri|ies ha* 
the rudiments of a Uref'^avelijaiutha Enfoaoa and ®otif|#a. 7**^ 

Anmal Kini/Horn, l|fe||rt|BWxx’i ine#r-f#Ard*s*P 

*’ Until the ai^yi^ made'^by^l^ar^ay in ll87, hardly i 
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i\<ivT««pu:Atory^ H take a 

B f »Qii^ f^l longs are 

oovsp9tiimm^^'''^i is sinaH 

Oflier a •eiive. rcptCilfM. bave feeble 

Bjpisiderabie uv«r;^' and thtu fiihet, Which have 

ike ordiiia^ of the word^ the sixe of the liver is 

*A Oft the cdber handf inseois have » -very large and 
stem of air tubes; but their liver W minute, and its 
hi^itoall^ sluggish.^ If, instead of comparing the dif> 


fld^CttOftf IhM hi^itoall^ sluggish.^ If, instead of comparing the dif> 
faiilit cl^idl - of aninuds, we compare the different stages through 
which animal passes, we shall find further couArmatKui of 

t hie wide i^rlociole. For the law holds good even before 

birin; since W me Onbom infant the lungs hav4 scarcely ifby activity, 
bnt there if ah fmtnedse liver, whieh is fall of energy and pours out 
bile in profusion.^ And so invariable is tbis relation, that in man, 
the liver is the first organ which is formed * it is preponderant daring 
the wh<»le period of fuetal ]ife;^bnt it rapidljf dlfndi|^hes when, after 
bMi, the lunge come into play , and a new sehedm of oOftkpensation 
is eetablished in the system.lf 


known of tb# composition of bile; but this accomplished ^ra^ntsjNyWftr- 
Hdsned that its essential oonttltttefit is choleate of soda‘, 

<^«ieic acid contains nearly siaty'three por cent of cartiidn. Cbam^ 
THdUaoK’a jHimni Vh^tfu^tnj , pp. :»i), *», 4i‘J, Otni, with 0ttt<t'ir*s mtf 

vol 11 . p|ikJ||MiU i ' 

‘The sue of ^ liver and the quantity of the bile are not propop. 
tionateto the quaiwlny of the food and fTe<iuency ot eating, but inveri^^ 
size and ]r^^ctiou uf the lungs. . . . The liver is proportionately 
larger in roptilei*, Which have lungs with large cells incapable of rapidly 
deearboutriiig the Hood.' Ooou’s Sfwt^ vf ifcdiVinc, vol. i, p. Sif, 

SfC I VMKii. Antunti, vol ii. p 2, on *Ia petitesse des vais- 

si^aux pulmonnireii^f reptiles, 

d OaKtrs's CmJSiratiVt^ AmitO’ttisf, vol. ii. p. 2.^»; (T«A3fi'e Coutp, daof* 
pp,^fifi^52(;, Kd|K JONKS'S Anifual Ktngdum , p. 640. 

' ^ Indeed ilr:;il|K he^ supposed bv M Oaede that the 'vaissenux bUi- 
aires' of some insects wWe not 'sl^dteurs;' but this opinion apjgNits to 
bo erroneous See Latrellle, in Cuvikh, iie^hr Antuiut^ vol, lW;pp. 

I f *1^ pr^dotni nance du foie avant la naissance' is noticed by Btehat 
(JagiiftpV OfHrruir, vol. ij. p. 2721, and by many other physiologists , 
btlli JWt^BHlotsoo appears to bave been <»ue of tiie first to understand a 
faot,' the explanation of which wo might vainly seek for in the earlier 
wriiara, ^The hypothesis, that one great use of the liver was, like that 
of tbs tnnga, to remove carbon from the sv stem, with this difference, Umt 
tho alteration of ilm capacity of the air luused a reception of caloriohoitp 
the blood, in the case of the lungs, whtie the hepatic excretion taX# 
place without Introduction of caloric, was, I recollect, a grbat fkve^W^Mf 
with me wheil a student. . . . The Heidelberg professors have a<ldtl|||H 
many arguments to the same effect. In the fiatus, for whose tempaia||pe 
the mothar's heat must be sufficient, the lungs perform no funotlc^l^rot 
the lirbr is of great size, ami lule is secreted abundantly, so thl^tlie 
meconium accumulates ('onsiderably during the latter months of ptag* 
nancy/ lSm.toi bom's /fumun PAysiefoptf, Ittio, p. 102. In LicpBLLSTiXft'a 
M^ihcate , vol. 1 p. vol. li. pp, M, 546, 5.5t)i, all this it 
sadi^ epalMsed. \ 

% I* first-formed organ in the eathryo. It is dave|oi||d 

firam the altiaeiitary canal, and at about the third week ffHa thWWrwm 
ahdemssb and weight of tlHemtire eaibr^o, . . « , At, 

r'’ ss ss.'s^'iS-SK, ■sss^ 

obllCetWtion of the umbilical veimr’^lilffiiloft's iraMimt daolWhy ,*mi, 
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to iii4:^|%UQ|iOphio 
o the dQ#^e« *** *'**^*^ 

tinge are c&ra^itMn^rj ih the hiu 


These faoU, to ihe:^|%UQ||Ophio pfayei*toiii»i to a ip » 

great moment do^^^et 

Inaemuch as iM^^^^^nge are 
their organiiafion , ^ii^tighly probabla are 

satory m the Atne^ona tltey perfbrm; apdi thfU^ ’^hat 1$ 
by one, will Lave to be aOcompliahed Uie o^fir. Thel||||||H||^ 
fore, fulfilling th% tftitj^, at ohemletr^ teaches' ttS;'^f decj(n^9||^^e 
system by secreting a carbonised fiuidt we should expeef«K«l!^BI|pdlie 
absence of any further ^rideuce, that the lungs wai^^^hUlre^|se 
decarbonizing, m other Wonis, we shouid dUbpect tba4j|||H^¥a any 
canse*^ we aie surcharged with carbon, our lungs in 

reipedying the evil. This brings us, by another rQ||^,||^||||N>onclii^ 
that highly* carbonized food has a tendency to tax ij^b^^tigs, so that 
the connexion be1^|leen a carbonized diet and the respiratory functions, 
instead of beings as, some assert , a crude hypothesis, is an eminently 
scientific theoy, and is corroborated only by chemistry , but by 
the general schenie of the animal end even by the obMf* 

vation of embryologicid phenomena. The Tiews of Liebig , and of hit 
folloW;ejrSy are indeed supported by so many analogies, and harmonize 
so well with other parts of our knowledge^ that nothing but a perverse 
hatredd^f generalization , or an incapacity for dealing wfth large spe- 
culatire truths, can explain the hostility directed against conolniritms 
which have been gradually forcing themselves upon us since LaHroi*> 
filer, seventy years ago, attempted to explain the rcspiratctr} functions 
by subjecting them to the laws of chemical oombiimtiou 

In this, and previous notes (see in particular notes .‘(O, .‘It, dj&), 1 


have cousidered the connexion between food, respirati'in , and animal 
heat, at a length which will appear tedious to rthiders uninterested 
in physiological pursuits, but the investigation haa become uecetsairy, 
on account of the difficulties raised by experimenters, who, nothavinig 
studied tlfc subject coniprehen8ivcl> , object to certlun puits of it. To 
mention what, from the ability and reputation author, is a 

conspicuous instance of tins, 8ir Benjamin has Moeiitly 

published a volume iP/tynolof/ical Hesearches, Ifiol) contamiiig some 
ingeniously ^utnved experiments on dogs and lalibits , to provi^ dbat 
heat 18 genei^ted rather by the nervous system than by the respiratory 
organs. Without following this enunent surgeon into all his dataila, 
1 may be permitted to observe, Ist, That as a mere matter of history, 
no great physiological truth has ever yet been discovered, nor has 
any great physiological fallacy been destroyed, by such limited 
p^rlments on a aiugle class of animals; and this is paiily because in 
physiology a crucial instance is impracticable, oiviug to the fact that 
wsi^^e^ tdih ^eaiating and living bodies, and partly because every 
es^eriment^j^pp^o^ an abnormal condition , and thus lets in fresh 
omvft*, Ihe oi^4ration of which is incalculable, unless, as often hap- 
pe&tin the inorganic world, we can control the whole phenomenon 
Ifndf It^hat the other department of the organic world, namely, the 


p. 63^ Compare BvnnAOB's Phynhloytey voL iv p. 447, wherpfit lifliild 
of the liver In cbildfkood; Tet organe crolt avep lentenr, luriuht 
parativement anx pottiaons ; le rapport de ceux-ei au foie dlaat 4 pin 
prds de its avantf^jrWpif»t|km il dtait da l:U^, aprfes i*dtabUMetSl«tit 
de Cette demibre Am also p. vii, and i^ol. fU. p. 403; 

the pe<dosidnano»}4jw^d»A Main life, see the remarks mr^e 

(Gnenrynox Saixf HuiteOix. li ipjSiliiif de voL li. fp. lij, 

whose generalization is pethi^i^IRlIle pretnaittte. 
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IMSKl^y Um 
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II«^OO0 eystem, 
rltaawjtlimt the be»t 
e'bi^T ii.). 3d, 


jwr® 

i4 w« 1 

'(■Oendii 

e^iden«|^ |t^4flQNiir| fetp^cting tbt^^tftlfereat ioztt of food, 
rent qnaatitioft qi^toodi'Wtd in lifii ftoiuiiriet and in cold 
Uoable by the rai^lratory and tbeories of ibe 

1 heat, but ie ibexplloable by tbetliiwy of tbe nervoui 



CHAPTER III. 


EXAMINA 


'"03?' THE METHOD EMPLOYED BY METAPHY- 
lANS FOB DISCOVERING MENTAL LAWS. 


SB evifaence that I have collected, seems to establish 
two leading facts, which, unless they can be impugned, 
are the necessary basis of umversal histor>’. The first 
fact is, that in the civilizations out of Europe, the powj^igi 
oi nature have been far greater than in those in Eag!^. 
The second fact is, that those powers have worked im- 
mense mischief; and that while one division of them has 
caused an unequal distribution of wealth, another division 
of them has caused an imequal distribution of thought, 
by concentrating attention upon suliijects which inflate 
the imagiiation. So far as the experience of the ]^t 
can guide us, we may say, tiiat in all the extra European 
civilizations, these obstacles were insuperable, certainly 
no nation has ever yet overcome them. But Eurqpj^ 
being constructed ui^on a smaller plan tlian the other 
quarters of the world — being also in a colder regioi|^ 
having a iei^ exuberant soil, a less imposing aspect, antf 
displaying in all her physical i)henoijieua much greater 
feebleness — it was easier for Man to discard the super- 
stitions which Nature suggested to his imagination; 'and 
it was also easier for him to effect, not, indeed^ a just 
division of wealth, but something nearer to it, than 
pisacticablc in the older countries. 

Hence it Is that, looking at the history of the world 
as a whole, the tendency bs^been, in Europe, to subor- 
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dilate nature tp Sur^^'to f^]N^inate man 

tOjUi^urc. t*0 '^ fltere in sev- 

efVexcepti(M||ji8|' but in piriHz^ comitiies^ tbe rule has 
juniversall The great division, ^erefore, between 
EnUp^ civilization and non-European emlization, is 
th#na8is of the philosophy of history, since it suggests 
the important consideration, that if we would understand, 
for ins^ff i the hist or)^ of India, we mult make the ex- 
temal/wtld^jour first study, because H has influenced 
man mor e th an man has "Influenced it. on the other 
hand, we would understand tSe ttf a country like 

France or England, we must make man our principal 
study , because, nature beii^ comparatively every 

step in the great progress has increased the Sonunion of 
the human, mind over the agencies of the forld, 

iiveii ill those countries where the power of man has 
^Phed the highest point, the pressure of uatin*e is still 
Trnmense ; but it diminishes in each succeeding genera- 
tion , because our increasing knowledge enables us not jfo 
much to control nature, as to foretell her movements, aM 
thu^r obviate many ojf the evils she would otherwise occa- 
sion. How successful our efforts have been, is evident 
from the fact, that the average duration of life constantly 
becomes long(‘r, and the number of inevitable dangers 
fewer; and what makes this the more remarkable is, that 
tl^e curiosity of men is keener, and their contact with 
each oth('r closer, than in any former jieriod; so that 
yrhilc apparent lutzards arc multiplied, we lind from ex- 
Jietience that real hazards are. on the whole, diminished.* 

If, therefore, we take the largest possible view of the 
history of Europe, and coniine ourstlves entirely to the 
primary cause of its superiority o\er othir parts of the 

This 4inii»uOon of casualtios is uncldubtedly one eauM, 

one, of t)ii> iiicreaseci duration of UfOi but tjbe most acfctre 
pft^se is a goueral improvement in the physic^ condition of mmi; 
««a,8ir B, UnODlh’s Li^ctitre^ on Pathology rmd Surgery, p, 212; ind 
for, proof that civilised men are stronger than uncivmsftd ones, iee 
$ur f vol ii. pp. 67, 272; IiAWa*«C*’s Xsctttfss W 

pp. 275, 276; BIjlis's PMynftmn He**arekes ^ vol. h 
pTna^anv's i*ectur€tf on VoUtkai JtTcoeomy, Syo. IS31* p. /Si^pfeil 
a) tk« SHiHMtical vol. mIT. pp. 32 ,. 33; TratU </e 

Stafiafitjuifi, p. 107; HxWKTirs> SfatiitiHi p. 232. 
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world, we^jBioat it ^<&K^«|proacdiment of 

mind of org^^ alid^ foro^.of 

nature. ^ 111 other oCiises 

we have site that Wherever th% powers of nature reiiiied 
a certain lieight, the national civilization was iit^piiu*ly 
developed, ai|d the ad'^ce of the civilizatioii stewed. 
The first essential was, to fimit the interfereilce df th<Bse 
physical phenodiena; and that was mo^t likely td he itC- 
complished w^re the phenomena worw fefehlest ii\d test 
imposing. was the case Europe ; it is accord- 

ingly in fi^urope alone, that n4n has really succeeded 
taming the energies of nature, bendiujjp^flitei to his own 
will, turning them aside from their ordinary course, and 
compelling them to minister to his happiness, and sub- 
serve the general purposes of human life. , , 

a 1 i around us are the traces of this glorious and 91^- 
cess^l struggle. Indeed, it seems as if in Europe tllgith 
was iadthing man feared to attempt The invasions "df 
the sea repelled, and whole provinces, as in the ease of 
Holland, resued from its grasp; mountains cut through, 
and turned into level roads; soils of the most obstinate 
sterility becoming exuberant, from the mere advance of 
chemical knowledge; while, in regard to electric pheno- 
mena, we see the subtlest, the most rapid, and the most 
mysterious of all forces, made the medium of thought, and 
obeying even the most capricious behests of the hiudan 
mind. . 

In other instances, where the products of the extenili 
world have been refractory, man has suc^ieeded in ik- 
f^ying what he could hardly hope to subjugate. The 

The geniQral eocial consequences of*this 1 shall hereafter coniider; 
blit the merCi e^otromieal consequeuceH are well expressed by Mr. MfU : 
‘01 the jfej^ures which characterize this progressive eounomioal move- 
ix^Vof civilised nations, that which nrat excites attention, through 
its ^Intimate connexioh with the phenotnena of Production, is the 
perpetaal, and; so ikt as hmnau foresight can extend , the uuliinllsd 
growth of nmn^B power over nature. Our knowledge of the prope^es 
and laws of l^ysicil objects shows no sign of approaching its uJtf|hate 
bonnilBrifiS ; it'fs advancing more rapidly, ahd in a greater nattbMof 
diraetim^ once, thnu in any previous age or generation, and 
affevding subk treqOmttt gHihptes of unexplored helds beyond ,f„ lui to 
jHStify Uie belisf aoquai^nce ‘with nature is stUl alnioht in 

iti infancy.’ PHneipteg iTeodowiy, vol. ii. pp. 24<i-~7. 
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called, 

and^e lcp)^^S^p;lilpH^Agea^^%^ve|k|prely «diB> 

of it is 

scanty, pos^i^ that ^isy ^lOuld evor a|^ be seen 
thfeik* Mild .beasts and birds ff prey bave feen extir- 
pator^ and are longer allow^ to infest^lhe haunts of 

cidlis^^ 1 X 1 %. Those frightful famines^ by which Kurope 
used to be ravaged .several times in every, century ,* have 
ce^d ; and sb suooetslblly have we grapp|i|i with them, 
t||% there is not tiie s!i|^^t fecur of thW |%r returning 
wiQi any things y^ke their /f^rmei^ severity. * lacked , our 
resourci^K are great, t^at ire could, at , Iforst, only 

sufTer from a 8li|^t^ and temporary seartdtyt , in the 
present state of knowledge, the evil w%ild be met at the 
outset h} remedies which chemical 6ci%€e^ C^uld easily 
suggest.^ ' , . * 

It is hardly necessary to notice how, lA, ial%%OUB 
oUier instances, the pro^^s of European civiiia%ion lias 
been marked by the '^diminished iniluence of the external 
world: I mean, 'of course, those peculiarities of the %- 
temal world which haVe an existence independent of fhi^ 
wishes of man, and were not created by him. The most 
advanced nations do, in tlieir present state, owe com- 
piU'atively little to those orgininal features of nature which, 


thi« fiorrible diiMite ont« wa«« tnvy b« from the 

treisi^me «iS0|e on oompUit en setileiQont, dews 

nUlte l^proscriea. cl quo nSiifope enti^re reufcmuut environ dix-iicnf 
mtllc <?taMijmomeii« scmhlables * Si'bkwoki-, fftxfmrr fUt la 
▼olrfii. p. 374. A« to the mortality caused by the pUj^ue, toe OtrOT-BtY* 
dr ia /V«<r, Partf, 1H441, pp. 62. 63, In.'i. 2 t* 2 . ^ 

* Por a curlOn« hat of fkmiora. **'«• an en^ny by Mr. yait. In 

of iht . vol. IX, pp. ny—ihrt Ho »aya,^t|ftt 

elaYOfltih, twelfth, and thirtoenth centunea, tbe^ayerige wa», in 
Eiii^land, one famtno every fourteen years. 

* JDb the opinion of one of the highest living aniboiiUet , faip||p 
is, even in the prereut state of ehemiatry , *next to impoMiww.* 
Ha«Xf7WU*i />»« our$« on Natural J^htionoph^^ p. $5. C«vi«r {RtemU 

Xfioff*. vol. 1 p. 10) says that we have snooeeded *k readre tatHa 
famitee impoaaible * See alao CloimriN on Fo/mtaftan, p. 500; and 
a pavely aoonomical argument to t^^ove the impoasibili^. Of 
too |lXCtl#*e Ffina$>les 0 / Folitical vol. ii p. 25^; aod 

a not# in ^0&pX)i«*s Works . p. lOU The Iriah. famine dp 

exception bat H could have boen easily bafiied ox^ipt povoriy 

of tho people, whinh frustiated our Uforts to^reiibtoe liNw a doairth. 
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iBed unlimi^d 
ree of irade, 


in every 

povwr. an^ 

the extern % e$^»inerce /iyid immy ||i^iir^iraimsta^ 
were deteimined by the ei^tence of nvewi^y th# fadlity 
with whiei^ ilj^y could be\;javigated, and by the iDiji^ber 
and goodness of the adjoining harbours. in Eti^pe, 
the determining cause is, not so much tbcsOj^hyeha^rllie- 
cnijlirities, as the skill and eiiergy man. * Formerly ^e 
richest countries were those in mich ta^ture w'as &st 
bountiful; now tb^ richest countries arc those in wjp^ 
man is most active. For in outage of the world, it nabM^ 
is parsimonious y Vo know how to compensate her dt^d- 
ciencies. If a river is difficult to navigate, or a county 
difficult to traverse, our engineers can correct the error, 
and remedy the evil If we have ho rivers^, wo make 
canals^ if we have no natural harbours, we make artificial 
ones. And so marked is Ibis tendency to impair the au- 
thority natural pbenomena, that it is seen even in 0ie 
distribution of the people, since, in the most civilized parts 
of. Europe, the population of the towns is everyw^here pnt- 
strippiug that of the country; and it is evident that 
more men congregate in great cities, the more the; 
become accustomed to draw their materials of 
from the business of human life, and the l(*ss aksiltibi 
they will pay to those peculiarities of nature, w hich ar^^e 
fertile source of superstition, and by which, in eve^Mfi- 
lization out of Europe, the progress^ of man was atfested. 

From these facts it may be fairly inferred, that ike 
advance of* European civilization is characterized by a 
dbninisbing influence of physical Jaws, and gn increasing 
influence ^pf mental laws. The complete proof of tbis 
generalization can be collected only from history^, and 
therefore I must reserve a large share of the evideime on 
vi^bicb it is fonnded, for the future volumes of tbia v^ork. 
But that the proposition is fundamentally true, must be 
admitted by whoever, in addition to the argomeiHft just 
adduced^ ^will concede two premisses, neither 
seem su|Bi^tible of much dispute. The first prei 
that we ^^ik^pOSsession of no evidence that the^J|f«srB 
of nature^ fmw evdr bemi ^nnanently increased; aid ^t 
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nT4ilMr8ICLiM. 

we have no r ea iw |^| | yiayct^’ jlMit an^F afeh increase can 
take place. that hi^abundant 

eviieiice thaij|lb humai»;iiih^ihave be> 

come mure pMerfhl^ more minferoiis, and mo!^ able to 
ftrai^ with the diMcuities of t^e external wbild; he- 
cati^ every .frofli^ accession to oar knowledge supplies 
frei4i inean#^with wbicb we can either control the opera- 
tio|is of nature, or, fapng in that, can foresee the consc- 
queues, and titos avoid what it is impossUile to prevent; 
m'foth instances, diminiBhlng the prqssmi^ exercised on 

by external agents. 

If these premisses are admftt^ we are led to a con- 
clusion which is of great value ifer the .|>arpoSo of this 
Introduction. For, if the measure of civittaation is thb tri- 
umph of thq mind over external agents,^ it becomes ejear, 
that of the two classes of laws which regulate the pro- 
gress of mankind, the mental class is more impottant than 
the pjlpysicaL This, ind^, is assumed by one d^ol of 
thm|^ as a matter of course, though I am hot aware 
tloiipl demonsfi^ation has been hitherto attempted by dnf 
thk^ even approaching an exhaustive analysis. The que^ 
lion, however, as to the originality of my arguments, is one. 
of very trifling moment; but what we have to notice is, 
that in the presel^f stage of our inquiry, the problem with 
wltich we started Ms become simplified, and a discovery 
of l^e laws of European history is resolved, in the first 
inslainm? uito a discovery of the laws of the human mind. 
These mental laws, when ascertained, will be the ultimate 
lyaais of the history of Europe; the physical laws will be 
treated as of minor importance, and as merely giving rise 
to disturbances, the force and the frequency of which have, 
(luring several centuries, perceptibly diminildieC 

If we now inquire into the means of discovering tl^ 
laws of the human mind, the metaphysicians are rea^ 
with an answer ; and they refer ns to the|r own laboiws 
as supplying a satisfactory solution. It ^lefore becomei 
nece^isary to ascertain the value of their researches, to 
meamtre Uie extent of their resources, and, ab^^^, lb 
test ^ validity of that method which they 
Bockls. I, ^ ft* 
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and by fiiiiek as tkey assert, f^pii^vtruths can be 

elicited, 

The laetfl^^^fiScal method, though n«e<e®|irily brandl- 
ing into tw dindons, is in its origin, alwhys the same, 
and condds ht oach observer studying the operaticms of 
his own mind.* This is the direct opposite .of^^the his- 
torical method; the metaphysician studying .hue mind, the 
historian studying many minds. Now, thp first reinairk 
to make on this is, that the metaphysical method is one 
by which no discovery lias ever yet been made in 
branch of knowledge Every^ thing we at present knof^ 
has been ascertained by studying phenomena, from which 
all casual disturbaaxces having bee^ removed, the law 
remdns as a conspicuous residue.^ And this can only 
be 4 ®*^® observations do numerous as tp eliminate 
the disturbances, or else by experiments so delicate as 
to isolate the phenomena. One of these conditions is 
essential to all inductive science; but neither of them 
does the metaphysician obey. To isolate the phenome- 
non is for him an impossibility ; since no man, into %hat- 
hver state of reverie he may be thrown, can entirely 
cut himself off from the influence of external events, 
which must produce an effect on his mind, even when he 
is unconscious of their presence. As to the other con^ 
tion, it is by the metaphysician set at open detiaiice; fbr 
his whole system is based on the supposition that, by 
studying a single mind, he can get the laws of all minda; 
so that while he, on the one hand, is unable to isolate his 
observations from disturbances, he, on the other hand, 
reuses 40 adopt the only remaining precaution — he re- 


* *A« mvtei^bysican carries within himself the nuUttrialt ol his 
T^onihgf i* AVt under a necessity of looking abroad for ■nhjeots 
of fpeetuatiott or am^meut,’ Sticwaht’s P/nlotophy 0 / tk€ Mind, 
Yoh p. iS&i and ih^ lattio remark, almost literally repeirtnd, int vol. 
iiUp. ivakas what passot in each man’s mind ftiv sole 

totiisro® ot^‘ and tho sole test of their truth. £$tna^ eo»> 
dermnff Bvmicm longstanding, in X/OCXK’s If’orA^, vol. 1. pp/lS, 76, 
7&, m, 146, 162, 287, rol. ii, pp. 141, 243. 

^ The’ide^^ire sciences form, of course, an exception to this; 
hut t}ie 4 ^ of metaphysics is founded on Us inductile Oha- 

rlwUWf, tarn d|| <^.*npposition that it oontitis of generalised ohserr- 
ations, and Hi^ fTom them alonn^ tho science of mind nan bo raised. 
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fuses po to estofUcMs si^^aimi to elilniiiate ibe dis> 
turb^MiOes by ^ch Ms*t>bserv«1|ons are troifbl^^* 

^his ii? wi ft(i|d«a9ae»tal ob^tion fo which 

metaphysiciai||"ar6 exposed) on tho tteghoM of their 
sciei^. But if i^we peiietiwle a little deeper, we shall meet 
with anotl^r drcumstaiiee, tirhich, though Ic^ss obvious, is 
equally d^itira After the metaphyskiaii has taken for 
granted that, by stu^ng one mhkl, he can discover the 
Iaws^*of aB minds, he hnds himfelf involved in a singular 
dipeulty as soon m he begins to apply even this imperfect 
miihod. The difficulty to which 1 allude is one which, not 
being met with in any other ptirsdit, seetti to have escaped 
the attention M ^ose who are unacquainted with meta- 
physical controversies. To. understand, therefore, its nature, 
it is requisi4) ^ short aecoant of those two great 

schools, to one of which all metaphysicians must neces- 
sarily belong. . 

In investigating the nature of the human mind, aecovding 
to the metaphysical scheme, there are two methods of prn- 
(•eeding, both of which ate equally olrvious, and yet boHi 
of|^hich lead to entirely different results. According 
first method, tlm inquirer begins by examiniiig his 
sipbations. According to the other method, he begins by 
examining his ideas. These two methods always have led, 
and always must lead, to conclusions diametrically opposed 
to each other. Nor are the reasons of this difficult to 
understand. In nt^pbysics, the mind is tho instrument, 
as well as the material on which the instrument is em« 


reniitflci arc ouly applicable to those whoiipUoW tbe pufShf 
met|(|4iy»ioal uatbod of investigation. Thrro is, howbrat, » vWy 
stnaU niti|M>er Of metaphysicians, among whom M. Coutiu In the most 
eiwtttOiit to Frince, in whoso works wo find larger vlawa, and an at- 
tempt to omlusot historical inqoiirtes with matapfayaieal ones, that 
recogsipittg the necessity of verifying their odgina! specnlations. To 
this tUsUiod there can be no objectiw, provided the metaphysidal 
cohdiis^na h»e merely regarded as hypothesis, which teaulre veriw 
flcatlba tO'ssdse them to theories. But, insthed of this cautions pro^ 
oeed{i^,’ihe almost invariable plan is, to treat the bypbthesis lA if 
it were a Uteory already proved, and as if there remained AO^hlitg to 
do hat th give Malorical illustrations of truths eStah^MlWMl hy Ulh 
psyehologlet. This eonfusion between illustration and v||rlh|^tion|i 
appears to be the tmlvorsal failing of those who, like Ttbo^tih^lPiehle, 
speonlate upon historical phenomena 
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ployed, Tjbe mipcuis by which the science must be worked 
out, being same as the objc<^t iipon which it 

works, theVe g|!iB66 a difficulty of a vei^i>eculiar kiiid 
This diffioilty iib the impossibility of taking' a comprehensive' 
\iew of the whole of the mental phenom^^ha; because, 
however extensive such a view may be, it n^st cxtdude 
the state of the mind by winch, or in which/ thir view 
itself is taken. Hence we may perceive what, I think, is 
a fundamental difference between physifcal and metaphysical 
inquiries. ^ physics, there arc seVergl methods of pro- 
ceeding, all of which lead to the same results. Butrin 
metaphysics, it will invariably be fbhnd, that if two men 
of equal ability, and equal honesty, empl^ different me- 
thods in the study of the miad, the conclusions which they 
obtain will also be different. To those who arc unversed 
in these matters, a few illustrations will set this in a 
clearer light Metaphysicians who begin by the study of 
ideas, oh^serve in their own minds an idea of space. 
Whence, they ask, can this arise? It cannot, they say, 
owe its origin to the senses , because the senses only supply 
what is finite and contingent; whereas the idea of space 
is infinite and necessary.® It is infinite, since wq cannot 
conceive that space has an end ; and it is necessary, since 
we cannot conceive the possibility of its non-existence. Tljjs 
far the idealist. But the sensualist, as he is called,'^ — ne 


'* Compare Stewabt’b Vhtlosophif of the vol. ii p. UM, wiili 

Cotrsnsr, ffist. de la Pkilo^ophie, H. adrie, vol. ii p. S^2. Among tuc 
Indian metaphysicianti, there was a sect declarad spaoa to ^ 

the cause of all things Journal of AmaUc Soc vol. vi. pp» SSIK, S9(l. 
Seo alao the ft^bietun, vo) n p. K), which, liowevaf, ucaa contiiAry 
to the Vedas. Bamhoiiitn Hoy on ihr Vede, 1832, pp. ^ 111, In 
the dootrixTe of the infinity of space is horeticaJ. BoBUAno'a JbeUitrs, 
p. 96^ whitdielmald be compared with the objection of Irenama ssalnat 
the ValenMniaitf, in Bbaubobbs, HUtoire de Mamchh ^ TCd. it p. 275 
For the dllferent fhaoi^iee of space, 1 may, moreoi^er, tu JUr* 

t»b»S Mi$t, of Amsimit Pkiheophifj vol. 1. pp. 451, 473, 472, Yi^il« W«S14, 
Tot lii. pn. 195-mi CmewOKBif’s jmellectuul Syutem, TUt tvp^ $dl, 
▼Ot lit pjj^. 472; XiHtik der retnen Vemunft, in KaJlT*t Wdrke^ vol. 
n. pp. 23, SlV 1^7* S56, 334, 347; TBNMaaujnr, 

der PkfloMi^e, vol. i. p. 109, vot ii. p. 3f>8, vol. iiJ. pp. iSCtlST, vot 
iv. p. 284, v^ i>|>. 384-387, vol. vi. p. 99, vol. vUt p^, 87, 88, 883, 
vol. ix. pp.;28t,^a85, 410, vol. x. p. 79, vol. xl. pp. 19$, 885-8^, 

*<* This^s title conferred by M. Cousin apon nearlyr sdl the 
grehtevt Bu^Wmataphysioians, and npon jCondillae and all his dis- 
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who begina, not Irith bEt with sensAlfei^, arrives 

at a very diffi^at coodu^oou He remarks ihat wc can 
have no Mea,|>f aj>aee, tuKtll we have first had an idea , of 
objeets; and the ideas of ol^ects can only be the 
reside of tl^ sensations which those objects excite. As to 
the idea of space being necessary, this,^, he says, only re- 
sults from the circumstance that we never can perceive an 
object which does not bear a certm position to some other 
object. This forms an indissoluble association between the 
ideA of position and the idea of an object; and as this 
.association is constantly repeated before ii% we at length 
hud ourselves u|f hie to eoiiceive an object without position, 
or, hi other words, without space. As to space being 
infinite, this, he says, fs a notion we get by conceiving a 
continual addition to lines, or to surfaces, or to bulk, which 
;ire the three modifications of extmision,^® On innumerable 
other points we find the same discrepancy between the 
two schools. The idealist,*® for example, asserts that enr 
notions of cause, of time, of personal identity, and ofsub- 

rlplet in Franco, thoir HyBtOin harfng Mo noro mdritC de acnsiialisnie,* 
£tUtoirt tie la I'htloiophte^ XL side, voi. ii. p. 88. Th« tame 
name U given to the txuno Bohoa), in FxvcHTKKfii>BBK»*8 Medical P$y* 
.Ac/egVf P* and in HjeHOVard'S MtMotre de ta Medecine, voi. 1. 
ji S46, voi. ii, p. 3S8. lu Jffew i/it/dem of Flu’toJiOphy, voi. Ii. 

P .H34, 8vo. 1849, it it called 'fcntaHonaliMin/ whieli teems a preferable 
usprefsion. 

>' ^hit is rerf ably argged by Mr James MlU in his Anatyfia oj 
the Phemomvna a/ the Huiiiam Mind, voi. ii pp. 32, and elttwhero. 

Compatt K$iay canceming Mutuan Und- f in Louxx'’8 iTerX#, 

voi. i. pp. 147, 148, 154, 157, and the ingentous distinciioii, p. 19\ 
^betweim the Idea of the infinity of »pacc and the idea o# a tpaoe 
infiotta* At p. 308, Iiocke sarcastically says, 'But yet, after all this, 
there being men who rwrsnade themselves that they hare clear, posi- 
tive, coroprehentive ideas of infinity, it is fit they eixjdy lhair pri- 
vilege; and I should be very glad (with some Others that 1 know, 
who acknowledge they ha\e none snoh) to be better informed by their 
commmiidatloii.* 

]lCiClbX«*t Analy.ni of the Mtnd, vok 11. pp. '{iS. 97. See also tho 
Kxaminpdi^ of Malebt anrhe , in LOCKll’a Wturkt, TOl. vili, pp. S4S, 
249; atid Ftementa of Pkifiioiogift ▼ol- ii- P- wkiefi 

should bid Compared witli CovtB, Phiioaophig Ptmlht, voi i. p* 354. 

>* 1 speak of idSalists in opposition to tensallouaUsts ; though the 
word It ollsu used by metaphyticians in a very different sente. 

On tb^JfiiSMreht kln^ of idealism, see Kntik der remen and 

Pre/spe#»eait stt WetapAysi*. in Kawt's vdk ii. 

pp. 393, 389, voi. lit pp. 204, 910, 300, According to him, the 

Cartesian idealism is empirical. 
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Stance, imd necwmary; tliat they^re simple; 

and that lot stiBeeptlbl0 of analyift^,^ they must be 
referred to the orijdna! constitution ofl&e mind.** On 
the other lluqd, ^e sensationalist, so far froin reco^zing 
the simplicity of these ideas,, considers thern^ to b| ex- 
tremely complex, and looks upon their umtersalhly and 
necessity as mer^^y the Tesult of a frequent and intimate 
association.** 

This is the first important difffi^rence which is inevitably 
consequent on the adoption of different methods. The idealist 
is compelled to assert, that necessary truths and contingent 
truths have a different origin.*® The sensationalist is bound 
to affirm that they have the same origin.*^ The further 

ThxiB, Dagald Stewftrt {Philmophtcal £ 499 ,^ 8 ^ BdiDb. 1810, p. 
teltis OB of *tfae Bimple idea of personal id^ntit^.* Xpd Beid 
on the Pou'frft of the Mindy vol. i. p. know of np , ideas 

or nations that have a better claim to be accounted eunple ori- 

ginal than those of space and time.* In the SanBcrit 
time is *an independent cause' See the i'tsimu 

^Ab Space is a comprehensive word, incl-ndlng nr 

the whole of Bynchronous order, so Time issn oomd|^BHBve word, 
including all successions, nr the whole of aucceas i ' MiLi/s 

AnahjsU of the Mtndy vol ii p. 100'; and on the rjpRwIr'of time to 
memory, vol. 1 p. 252. lu Jobkrt’'« Ntm ^hhilOiophyt » 

p. 3S, it is said that ^tliue is uuthiug but th^fauccessiou of Events, 
and we know events by experience alto p. 133, and com- 
pare respecting time CoNDiniiAC, Sekiattons, pp. 104*1 H, 

222, 223, 331-333 To the same egendt is Kssatj cottcermny Human Vn- 
dendundinyy book ii. cliap xiv., in Locjtjs’B Works, Vol 1 . p. 163; and 
see his second reply to the BiBhop of Worcester, in Woiks, vol. in. 
pp. 414-416; and as to the idea of substance, see vol. i. pp. 285-2iH), 
232, 308, vol, iii pp .5, 10, 17. 

Beid {Kssay-i on the Pov^rrs of the Mind, voL i. p. 381) laj^a, that 
neceBsary truths * cannot be the <uneluBions of the eenBes; for our 
BenscB testily only what is, and not what must necessarily he.’ Iseo 
also vol. ii. pp. 53, 204, 230 , 240, 2M. The same distinction is peremp- 
torily asserted in WHKWi.nn’s Philosophy of the JndnMive SeieHces, Ovo, 
1^7, vol. |. pp. 60-73, 140, and see Duoalo STBWAttr’e PHtosophtcal 
Essays f pp, 123, 184, Sir W. Hamilton {Addtfions to Reid '4 Works, 
p. 754) nays, that non-contmgent truths *have their converse absolutely 
incogiiahle.’ But this learned writer docs not meuUon ho'#>^%e are to 
know when anythihg is * absolutely incogitable.’ That we cannot 
ooj^tate idea, is certainly no proof of its being iphogitahle; for 
H ma;^ W>Oi 7 ifaied at some later period , wlien IhioWled^ is more 
advamoe^.ll* ^ 

" This is asserted by all the followers of X*ocke; and <u|# of the 
latest produetiohs of that school declares, that *tO say^lgM iWbisary 
truths oiinaot acquired by experienoe,^ is to deny ^be mhst clear 
evid^ce of Wiff senses Mid dbaBon ’ Nm of Philo so- 

phij , vol. I. p. 58. * 
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these twp great p^oolf the more i^ked does 

their divergency become, flliey are at open life in every 
department of moralB, (rf philosophy, and of art. The 
idea^ts say that all men have essentially the same notion 
of '0k good, the true, and the beautiful. The sensationalists 
af&m that there is no such stimdard, because ideas depend 
upon sensations, and because the stations of men depend 
upon the changes in their bodies, and upon the external 
events by which their bodies are affected. 

Such is a short specimen of the opposite conclusions 
to which the ablest metaphysicians have been driven, by 
the simple circumstance that they have pursued opposite 
methods of investigation. And this is the more important 
to observe, ^because after these two methods have been 
employed , Hhe resources of metaphysics are evidently 
e^austed.^* Both parties agree that mental laws cWi 
oily be discovered by studying inditidnal minds, and that 
there is nothing in the mind which is not the result either 
of reflection or of sensation. The only choice, therefore, 
tliey have to make , is between subordinating Che results 
of sensation to the laws of reflection, or else subordinating 
the results of reflection to the laws of sensationl 'Every 
system of metaphysics has been constructed according to 
one of these schemes; and tliis mu§t always continue to be 
the case, because when the two schemes are added together, 
they include the totality of metaphysical phenomena. Each 
process is equally plausible;** the supporters of each are 

^ To avoid mitapprvhonfion , I may repeat, that, Iwfa aad alae- 
whexo, 1 mean by metaphyaioa , that vast body of literature whloh ie 
conaiructod on the suppoiition that the laws of the human mind oan 
bo gtmeraliaed 9oU(*> from the theta of individual coQBOlonaneaa. 'Hot 
this aoheme, the word *inetaphy»ioa* i« rather ineonvenient ^ hut it 
will canae no confusion if this didlnition of it ia kept in view by the 
reader. 

WTIiltt a celebrated historian of philosophy sa^s of Platoniam, is 
e(|ttaUy true of all the ipreai uiot« 4 ^ai<Al systeiom : * Dass sie ein im- 
samniiidiftilgondes harmouisches Oanaes auamachen (i. e* the 
propositiona of it) fkUt in die Augoau' TaJtBOJiann , OraeAieAAe 
Phitotophitt vol. ii. p. .')27, And yet he coafiMaes (rol. ili. p. 51) 
andiflMi oppoaite ayaiem^ 'nud wenn man auf die Beweiae aiehet, jap 
i»t dar X^piiiaaiitta dpa Ariatotelea nioht betsor hegrhndet ala dir 
Eationaliainttf dea Plato.’ Kant admita that there oh* he only Ofte 
true ayatenij hut ia eofdkdont that diteOvereil what aU hia ptodb- 
oesBora have misaod. IHt Idetapfiy^ dt-r Sttttn, in Kjhit'b 
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equally confidfeefiit; and, nai^e of dispute, 

it is impossibtlltimt any middlo slle|did be fimiid;,, nor 
can there ever be an umpire , because no <3toe can mediate 
between metaphysical controversies without b^ig 
physician, and do one he a in6ti^)hy8iciaft 
bmiig either a scnsationaliKtor an idealist ; in other ^mNis, 
wi^out belonging to one of those very parties whose Berninis 
he professes to judge. 

On these grounds, we must, 1 think, arrive at the con- 
clusion, that as metaphysicians are imavoidably, and by 
the very nature of their inquiry, broken up into two com- 
pletely antagonistic schools, the relative tnith of which 
there are no means of ascertaining; as moreover, 

have but few resources, and as th^ U8e^^>8e resourc4*s 
according to a method by which nC^ other ddie lice has ever 
been developed, — we, looking at t^gs, ought not 
to ekpect that they can supply u^ sufficient data for 
sdlrmg those great problems which the history 
human mind presents to our view. And whoever Vill 

Tol. V. p. 5, 'Where he raiBes the queetiou, ‘ oh es wohl inehr Ale cme 
PhiloBophie gebeu k6niie.' lu the Kritik, a»d in Uie [Volegttfnena ui 
jeder kunjiigen Metaphyiik , he eays that metaphysics have made no 
progress, and that the study can liardly he said to exist. Wm‘ke, 
▼ol. ii. pp. 49, 50, vul. lii. pp, 166, 246. 

Wc find a onrious instance of this, in the attempt made by 
M. Cousin to found an eclectic school, for tins very able and teamed 
man has been quite unable to avoid the oue sided view which Is to 
every ipetaphysictaii an essential prelimins^ry ; and he adopts that 
fundamental distinctlou between necessary ideas and contingent ideas, 
by which the idealist is separated from tim seusatioxialist : *la grande 
division des id^os aujourdMiut 6tablir eat la division des iddet con> 
tiugentes et des id^es n^cessaires ^ Cooaiji, ffiit. de la iAIlosopAiV, 
n. s6rie, voL i* p. see also vol. ii. p. and Hie same work, 
I. sdrie, vol. I. pp. 249, 267, 266, 311, vol. ill. pp. M. Cousin 

constantly oonHradlOls Locke, and then says he has refuted that pro- 
found and vigorous thinker i while he does not even state the argu- 
ments of James Mm, who, as a metaphysician, is the greatest of oor 
modrnm eehsationaUsts, and whose views, whether right lur Wrong, 
certainly deserve'^l^ from" an eclectic historian of phUoadp%. 

Another eoieathD, Btr W. Hamilton, auuouuoes (lH4cm$hnt og iPHlO' 
p. $97) ‘ an» ij^devdoped philesophy, which, I am oottHdSitt, is 
-donnded npoa |his confidence 1 have corn*, not merely 

tivrough the co]|V||ti 0 iiB of my own consdjoasoessf bat by Um^ug in 
this system a aud conciliation for the most (^posite of iphilo- 

sopbieal oph^i^/ But, at p. 569, he sammarily disposes of one of 
the most of these phB^ophioal opliticais as 'tha superficial 

edifice of Loclte.’ 
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take the pains fa^y tp Xhe present condidon of 

ineia^ i l&)ii that , notwithstanding the 

ii^ehee it hi^ idways exercised over some of the most 
pc^rful imn^;and through them over society at large, 
th^^^ls, neverthetos, no other study which has been so 
zeatthisly prosecuted, ’ so long continued, and yet remains 
so barren of results. In no other departnu*nt has there 
been so much movement, and so little progress. Men of 
eminent abilities, and of the greatest integrity of purpose, 
have ill every civilized country, for many centuries, been 
engaged in metaphysical inquiries ; and yet at the present 
moment their systems, so far from approximating towards 
truth, are dlyeigiiig fttuil each other with a velocity which 
seems to beH&deratod by the progress of knowledge. Tht* 
incessant livalry of the hostile schools, the violence .with 
which they huv0 bd^'^pported, and the exclusive dhd 
tmphilosophic with which each has advocated 

metliod,--ali these things have thrown the study 
ofime mtttd into a confusion only to be compared to that 
in Which the study of religion has been thrown by the 
controversies of theologiaiDr. Tlie consequence is, that 
if we except a very Xew of the laws of association , and 
])erhaps I may add the modern theories of visiou and of 
touch,*' there is not to Iw found in the whole compass 
of metaphysics a single principle of importance, and at 
the sam^ time of incontestable truth. Uni^ these circum- 
stances, it is impossible to avoid a vusfddph thht there is 
some fnndamental error in tlo* maiujcr in which these in- 


Berkel<^, in a monumi of canciour. inativt^rtenliy confeases what 
Id Y»ry damaging t«i rapntation <>i hM own pursaits* ^tJpon tb«^ 
whole, I am incUnod to think that tlio far grv4iter part, if not all, of 
dlfftcuUioa which have hitherto amaaed philoiophere, and bloclcefl 
tip tho way to knowledge, are entirely owing to ouraeK*e8. That we 
have firat raitod a da«t, and then complain we cannot see.’ Pri^&fihs 
i)/ , in KBHXKiiBT’a vol. i. p. 74. Svgry 

uietlHphyaioian and thooiugian shoiUd get thia eentenco by hlhit: 

‘ That wa liave Er«t raiaoil a thi«t, and th«u eowplaln we cannot ifip.’ 

jSome of the lawe of aseociation. a« ftated by Hume and 
are oipabla^f hiatorieut verifioation, whioli would ehmugc thh^«n|K^ 
phyaical liypolklotii into ♦ aeifaUflo theory. Berkeley’s theorswf 
rieion, and 0»own’a..^heory of touehi have, in tho fame way, been 
verified phyaiologioally; to that ip^^now know wtint othexwiee^^re 
could only hare auipcctod. ^ 
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quiries have hem prosecuted. For my ^wn part, 1 Felievt* 
that, by mere observation of (m^ bwu atid 

such rude experimeMs as we are dh|e tp make upesf'tl'^ 
it will be impossible to raise psychology to a science,^ 

I entertaiu very little doubt that piotaphysics can 
successfully studied by an investigation of history 
prehensive as to enable us to understand the cofi^^ons 
which govern the movements of ihe human race.*^ 


In regard to one of the difficulties stated m this chaptor a« 
impeding metaphysicians, it is only jupift’liii quote the remarks of Kant 
‘Wie aber das Icli, d^aM^ksh deuke^ tob dem Ich, das sioh selbst Itn- 
achaut. uiitersc hieduja 'ondem ich mir nocli andero Auschaumigsart 
wonigsteus ills indgijlih voratelleil kann), uud doch mit diesem letateren 
als da88elb<3 Subject emerlei sei, wie ich also sagen : loll als 

Intolligen* und denkeiid Subject, eikenne mich selblt als gednehtes 
Object, so fern ich mir noch fiber das in der Ansch|ltung gegehmi 
bin, Yinr, gloich anderen PhAnoiutenen , niebt wie ich vor dem^’^V^r. 
stande bin, sondem wie ich mir ersohaino, bat iiicht mebr aachn^ht 
wenigcr Scbwierigkeit bci sich, al8 wie ich mir setbat fiberbaaipt «(b 
O bject und zwar der Anschaunng nnd innerer Wabrnehmungen lifdn 
kdnne.’ knttk der reinrn Vernunft in Kakt’b IVrnls, vol. il. {>. 

I am very willing to let the question re8tH>n tins, for to me it 
that both cases are not only equally difficult, but, In the present *tat< 
of our knowledge, are equally impossible. 



IV. 

mbktal laws are either moral or ihtellectoal. com- 

PARISOK OP JI^ORAL AEO INTELIJECTUAti LAWS, AND 
INQUlfY INTO THE EFFECT PRODUCED BY EACH ON 
. THE PROOEE88 OF SOCIPSTY. * 


If ihe preceding chapter , it has , I trust , been made ap- 
t, tliat, whatever may hereafter be the case, we, 
g merely at the present state of our knowledge,* mubt 
iBouuce the metaphysical method to be uneqmd to the 
often imposed upon it, of discovering the laws whicli 
regulate the movementaiof the human minjl We are, 
therefore, driven to the only remaining method, according 
to which mental .phOMomena are to bO studied, notsin^y 
as they appear in the mind of the individual observer, 
as they apj)^ actions of mankind at large, Thr 

essential opposition between these two plans is very ob- 
vious: but it may perhaps be w ell to bring forward farther 
illustration of the resources po^8essed by each for the in- 
vestigation of truth; and for this juirpose, I will select ii 
subject which, though still imperfectly understood, supplies 
a beautiful instance of the regularity witli which, under 
the most conflicting circumstances, the great Laws of Na|ure 
are able to hold their course. ^ 7 

The case to which I refer, is that of the pr<pli»^n 
kept ^ to the births of the sexes ; a proportion^ 
it weye.^t0 he greatly dta^jurbed in any country, eve 
a|k^ geaeraUpn, woul^^row society into 
serious confusion, and n^d ii^Callibly cause a 
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crease in the vices of the people* 
been si^ected that, on an avcragiVAh®S^^ 
births are tolerably equal; but, until Tjppy'^^iitly , 
could tell whether or not they are i^recise^. 
unequal, on which side there is an excess.® Tlie 
being the physical result of physical antecedents, it litfas 
clehl^ly that tlie laws of the births must be in 
antecedents; that is to say, that the causes of the 
portion of the sexes must reside in the parents thqhi- 
selves.^ Under these circumstances, the question 
if it was not potnilble to elucidate this difficulty by oUr 
knowledge of aifflnal physiology; for it was plausibly satd> 
‘Since physiology is a study of the laws of the body,^ and 


' Thns we find that the Crusades', by dimiuishing iltc proportion 
of men to women in Europe, inoreaned Ucentionsnoti. See a curiOut 
passage in SpaKKOSti, ffutotre d« to Mirlf^ctne s vol. li p. .US. In 
Yucatan, there is generally a considerable excess of women, and the 
result is prejudicial to morals. STJtPHans’s Central America, yqjL 
pp. 3S0, 429. On the other hand, respecting the state of sociei^|hi^ 
daced by an excess of males, see MALnitT^s Northern Antiqultiee^ fPKlr; 
Journal of Geographical Socteitj , toL xy. p. 45, vol. xVi. pi 507 j 
SouTBBY^S Commonplace Book, third series, p. 579. 

^ On this ipaestion, a variety of conflicting statements may be seen 
in the old writers. Goodman, early in the seventeenth century, 
supposed that more females were born than males. Soutbky'b Com- 
monpiace Book, third series, p. 69l>. Turgot {(Sue res, voL it p. 247) 
ric^tly says, *il natt un peu plus d’hommes gne de femmes:* hut the 
evidence was too incomplete to make this more tlian a lucky gness ; 
add I find that even Herder , writing in 17H5 , takes for granted that 
the proportion was about equal: 'eln ziemliehcs Qleichmass in dipn 
Qebuxten beider Geschlechtcr’ ( zur Geechekte ^ yo\. ii. 149), 
and was sometimes in favour of girls . *ia die Nacbricbten mehterer 
Betoenden machen es wahrschcinlich , dass in manohen dieser Oflg<»n* 
den wlildich mehr Tfiohter als S<>hne geboren werdon.* 

' A question, indeed, has been raised as to the influence exercised 
by the state of the mind during the period of orgasm. But whatever 
this influence may be, it can only affect the subsequent birth through 
and hy physical antecedents, which in every case must be regarded 
as the proximate cause. If, th|Brefore, the influeim^ were proved to 
exiirt, we dbouldt st^ bare to^aearch for physial laws: though eueh 
laws would of course i^e considered merely as secondary <mas, resblv> 
able ia|p ibnm hfghar genei^disAfion. 

writers treat physiology as a study of the laW||^^|ff Mite, 
looking at,Mie^ubl«oi as it now gtiaids, is a 

sthf/sud several bsimdW of knowledge w£M have lo m rsIdgL 'fteotn 
th^ present empirical Itate, befo% the pheunaRgna «f iMbXi^be 
soUtnlfically investiga^* The mc^ rational mode sestos to 

consider physiology aim aikatomy as rorrelallve* the first forming the 
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since all births we products resulting from the he%,t 
fellows that if tow Ihe' laws of the body, W shall 
the laWs * w jthh feth/ This was the vicwtaieh 1^' 
])jmologistB o| Wr origin;* and this is precisely the view 
U^^hliy metaphysici^ of our history. Both parties believed 
th&'ii was possible at once to rise to the cause of the 
idi^omenon , and hy studying its laws predict the pheno- 
ni4|o]i itself. The physiologist said, ‘By studying indi> 
vidhal bodies, and thus ascertaining the laws which re> 
gttlate the union of the parents, 1 will discover the pro- 
portion of the sexes, because the proportion is merely the 
result to which tlie union gives rise.’ Just in the same 
way, the ra(^taphysician says, ‘By studying individual minds, 
I will ascertain the laws which govern their movements; 
and in that^way I will predict the movements of mautod, 
which are obviously compounded of the individoal move- 
ments.’* These are the expectations which have been 


, and the second forming the statical t>»rt of the study of 
oxui^Xiioiure. 

'*^^4mlez-voos savoir die quoi depend 1e sexe des onfiants? Fcmel 
tdpond , SOT la fol des anedens/ qn’il ddpend des qualitds de la 
Memenoe du p^re et de la mhre.* BsHOUAim, Ilistoire (ft^a M^decime^ 
Paris, IBl^, Tol. if. p. 106^ see also, at p. 185, the opiuilb of Hippo- 
erakes, adopted hy Olden ; and similar views in ltai>Ri.i.aT]Lsn, Fhftuh 
loffie JfrdicsUs , vol. iv. p. 332, and SPlLEifOBiii, ffrM. iie la JUtfdeciiU, 
vol. f. pp. 252, SIO^ vol. ti, p. lift, vol, iv. p. eSu For further infora^ 
iviion as to the nplainns whloli have been hold respeetibag the 6r^|ui 
of sexes, tee DltairtoaRX, SiMtuins de Mamichte^ vol. ii. p. 417; A$iaiic 
HMMearchett vol. lii. pp. 35S, 3St; VUkwut Parana, p. 342^ Woria o/ Sir 
yifmLtAM Joitss, vol. Mi. p. 12«t Rittse's Jhitary of Ancient PAdo- 
mjtdf, vol. til* p. Iftt; DxHBtaM and f'nAppKRTOK^s pp. 823, 

;i24; Majorrahoi; l^ttree Jniditea^ vol. n. p. 02, and the view of Hohl 
(BOmnaoif’s Phyiiolopie, vol. il. p. 472), ^|ue lev femmes ohoz lesquelles 
prftdomtne le systftae artdriel procreeut ties garv'ons, an lieu que 
oeUes dont Ic systftirs vofneux a la predominance inettent au monde 
des flllos. ’ According to Anaxagoras, the question was cxireniely 
simple: xal a^psva piv t«v fts| 4 e»v, Si^Xca 51 eiri tcmv dpiffTS^un*. 
Dioo Lakkt. ii. 9, vol. i. p. 85, 


*• *I<o nidtaphysioten le voit ooxnme la source de rftvidenoe et^e 
confidant de la nature: Moi seal, ditdl, ^e puis gftnftrliliser lei^idft( " 
ot ddeottvrir li'gorme des dvftnetnents qni so dftveloppent 
meat dans te monde physique et mond; et c^esi par moi se^j 
rhommo insist fttre delaird/ HxfiTafuVB, pJSaprit^ vol. i. p. 
pare 4^sn sm* m»Gki€l0 ^ MnmetMmi, vol. ii. p. 105. 

cisto de In XX. sdrie, vol. i. p. 131) i 

1 eoiMMiNs^ trawspo* da dans l»aspa 

aft la aNtf de tons 1# ddveloppements de rhun 


too M. 
ho fta 
dans r 
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held out, by pbysiolo|^^jl?e«®ectm^ laws 

of theiaWes, and 1^ metaphysicIlifBS la^ 

(>f.*biiBtory. TowiNis the fulfilment^ 
miles the metaphysicians have don^4||jSiiiheJy 
not have the phylfiolog^st8 been motl^snccsessful, 
thf^vtiewS have the support of anatomy, which adtnSm of 
the ^ployment of direct experiment, a resource unkitewn 
to Xj^physics. But towards settling the presept qnftBtfbii, 
all tliis availed them nothing; and physiologists are not 
yet possessed of a single fact which throws any light ^ 
this problem : Is the number of male births equal to feilm 
births, is it gueater, or is it less? 

These are questions to which all the resources of p^liy- 
siologists, from Aristotle down to our own time, afford no 
means of reply.® And yet at the present day ,we, by the 
<*mployinellt of what now seems a very natural mjcthod, 
are possessed of a truth which the united abilities of a 


^ Considering the Tety long period during which physioli^^litS 
been studied, 'it is remarkable how little the ph.vsioloj^sts haVii^^lKRS* 
tributed towards the great and final object of alt science, namely, tin* 
l>ower of predicting erents. To me it appears that the two prinoipai 
causes of thh| are, the backwardness of cheimstry, and the Itill ex- 
tremely impmect state of the microscope , which even now is to in- 
accurate an instrument, that when a high power is employed, little 
confidence can be placed in it; and the examination, for instance, of 
the spermatozoa has led to the most contradictory results. Xu regard 
to chemistry, MM. Robin and Vcrdeil, in their recent great wotH, 
liave ably proved what manifold relations there are between it and 
the further progress of our knowledge of the animal ficamei though 
1 yeutore to think that these eminent wrlterf have shiiwn ocoasi<K|liidiy 
im nsdue disposition to limit the application of claMcal laws to 
physiological phetu^mena See Robis et Ynmnstn, (Jlwkie Jmfomifue 
et Physiclagique, Paris, 1853, vol i. pp. % »4, U7, *4^7, 338, 43^, 661. 
voL li. pp* 186. 187, 508, vol iu. pp. 135, 144, 183, 281, 283, 351, 547. 
The inereasing tendency of chemistry to bring under its control what 
are .often supposed to be purely organic phenomena, is noticed cau- 
tiously in Ttmsma’B Chemistry ^ veh ii. p. 130S, London, 1847; and 
boldly in IiIBBIG’s JLetires on (Memistry, ISil, pp. 2.50, 251 The con- 
nexion between ehemistry and physiology is tooglied on rather too 
hgi^y in BOxf&iiAM&i PhitOMopUie if^dtcale, pp. ISO, 257; BnoOiSAis, 
P§^en de$ IH>ctriim^^dicak8 , vol iii. p. 160, BBOnih's Itctiftf* on 
PB^U>gy t p. 48; d* Amtigmie , voL 1. 25y 26; 

ygpnatVKBsnnniui^^ 3Mi^ PitycAgt^y, p. 88 ; but better in&ni^Aifn’s 
Moies, 1832, VW; a thopghW and siigget||T« On the 

niisasity of chendNIlf fOi incfaiisisg otir 

Waow**# 'l*S3(flW■■’^lM|S■|lAcH, 

wmte i* Pkii>toioti^,'ipL iy. n^, te^ ^ ^ 
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long Bcries of failed to discover, fijigjie 

bi^le the iiimber of births 

\hA series ; ^by registration over sev^i^ 

in diii!i0rSnt>^ii^^ have been able to elh^- 

iiai|» '1^ easual ^tii^biMEioes , and ascertain the existence 
of a law which, expressed in round numbers, is, that 
(ivefy twenty girls there are bom twenty -one boys: limd 
we may coi^dently say, that although the operations »jOf 
this law are of course liable to constant aberrations, the 
laf! itself is so powerful, that we know of no country in 
w|i^ during a single year the male births have not been 
gr0a^ than the female ones.® 

importance and the beaatifii! regularity of this law, 
make us regret that it still remains an mpirical truth, not 
having yet been connected with the physical phenomena by 
which its operations are caused.® But this is immaterial 


" It ttBed to be gnppoffed tl^^t gome of the eMtorn countrieg formed 
an exception to this ; but inojru preeige obsemtionB iiave contradicted 
tbp loogg staterueutg of the ewriier travellen, and In no part of the 
world, go far as our knowledge extends , are more girls bom than 
boys; while in every part of the world for Which we hare statigtioal 
returns , there is a slight excess on the side of male births. Compare 
Maxbpxx’b Z/H/o/y i f StmaJra, p* 334; BMaFFX«x^8 of Jma^ 

vol. i. pp. ^1. SrKXS oa ikt SlatitticM of th« Dtecany in lUjforU of 
llritish Auvi'Kitton, vol. vi. pp. S46> 361, 262; KntsrHB, Desert/^ion de 
p. 63; IICMuoi^DX, Nou9. ktpagne^ to), t p. 13!l; U^WthLiaii, 
.\fedtcal History oj tUpedition to **« Nigrr, p. 119; ££iiiior80x!g ffttnmn 
Phffstologyy p.795 ; TBOiiBoi**g J9«4l. of Hogui SocUtg, p. 931; Saulku^s 
Lduf of I*opulatwn, vol. i. pp. 307, 5tl, vol. 11. pp. 334, 385 < Pjleis and 
Konsn^Aimtrx'g Mfdseai Jursiprudmett vol. i. p 259; Jowmpl of Siaiist. 
.s’oe. voL iii. pp. 268, 264, vol. xvll. pp. 46. 123; Journal of Ooographical 
Soc, vol. XX. p. If; JPorn^ Hfp^ of Briush Aiso':iotU>H, ppl 687, 689, 
lupoid for tS42, pp. 14d, 145; fVwajroc. of Sections for 1840. p. 174, for 
16|7, p. /or 1649, p. 87; pcrrAU, Ttmte de Btatistique ^ pp. 24, 309, 
210; hvHVAca, hraitf de Pftgsiohgio, vol. ii. pp. 56, 57, 273, 274, 261, 
\ol. V p. 373; Hawkikb^s MotHcai BtatisUcs, pp. 2tl, 233. 

• In MCllbe’s Physiology t vol. 11. p. 1657, a vrprk of great autho- 
rity, It it said, that Hhe eauses Whieb determipe the tex of the pm- 
bryo are unknown , although it appMyrs that the^relatiTe age of thh 
parents has some inSupnds over the sex of the otElpring.* That ^ 
relative age of the parents does affect the sex of their children, nuS 
from the Immense amount of etidenco nbW collected, he oonsidawg 
idmost eerthin; but M. MlUier, ingMi of'refBrting to phyeioloi^K 
writers, oil|^t to liave mentioned ^thdt^the statifticiauB, and not wm 
phygiologl^Lj^e the first to make |hl« bi«6 very. On this c mll M 
qnestiou, MpSm X||ftidlopp/p. 746; SADn»B*8 

of PopukMm i86,dPN Mnmi of StotUHcta B&oid/f 

^ol. iii.^ff^, 264. In t#iid to mmals Imlow inan» we find 
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to my present wMch is only to ^tice the method 

bjfjwWch the 

, 9 l)viously to that 

v^6^gatc the '^(Iteration of the bQiiiiuj^lq[|t|d f^sd^he^d 
ai|d unsuccessfhi metliod is apalogons'^^ldiat omplovB^^ 
tte ,|9tetaphysician8. As long as physplogists attem^d^ 
e||^^l| 4he laws of the proportion of sexes by in^v|btal 
e3^r^C93its, they effected absolutely nothing towards the 
they hoped to achieve. But when men became dis- 
satisfied with these individiMd experiments, and 
them, began to collect obsertaUons less minute, bdoH|^ 
comprcliensive , then it was that the great law of 
for which during maoy centuries they lia<l vainly scal^i^, 
first became unfolded to their view. Precisely in the same 
way, as long as the human mind is only studied accor^ug 
to tbe narrow and contracted method of metaphysicians, we 
have every reason for thinking that the laws which re- 
gulate its movements will remain unknown. If, therefore, 
we wish to effect anything of real moment , it becows 
necessary that we should discard those old schemes , the 
insufficiency of which is demonstrated by experience as 
well as by reason ; and that we should substitute in their 
place such a comprehensive survey of facts as will enable 
us to eliminate those disturbances which, owii^^ito the 
impossibility of ^ experiment , we 'shall never be ISje to 
isolate. 

The desire that I feel to make the preliminary views 
of this Introduction perfectly clear^ is my sole apolo|^ for 
having introduced a digression which, though addi^ n^hiug 
to the strength of the argument, njay be found useful sys 
illustrath^ it >4 wni all events enable ordinary readers 


that among iheep and horses the ago of the 
vainfifeat gen«mi inOuende upon the sex’ of the off- 
Fhp$ioio0, pp. 708, and see Cuvike, iv<> 
des Scimoes NatureUe^y toI. il. p. 406. M th the relation between 
oxigih ''df.ltoa ‘ad# the laws of ajrreeUtd development, compare 
wSf^g^t d€ tOryani$atio%^ vol. 

74, wllli Lxvoi.air’8 Botat^y, ToJ. ii. p. 8i. 

^ voi. i. p. 302, the»a fingnlar 

^ redeeded wmeh would eeem to ooiiWlkil^^uestion 

' padiole y the 
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1^1 



pnmi 
i^%bit lavB 


%etfaod. 




U no^ 
>rogif^ 

Bk what this progress 
pie: ^‘^at it is a twofold 
the first having more iinmeibAI 
lo , oar duties, the second to our knowle%e. This 
plaselfii^tton which haa^ been l&equently laid dow^, 
wliich most are familiar. And so far 

is a narration liiKiilts, there can be no doubt 
^difision is perf^% ^pccurate. There can be no 
deflpFlhat a people ai% not resdly adtancing^, if, on the 
mi hand, their increasing ability is accompanied by 
increasing ^ce, or if on the other ht^d, while they« are 
be^l^lag more virtuous, they likewiiw become more ig- 
nomlc ThM. double ifi^emeiit, moi^l and intellectual, is 
esamnl to the very Id^ dt ciriliza^oh , and includes the 
enmptheory of mental progfesa. T8 1>e willing to perform 
oinS^limty is the moral part ; to know how to perform it is 
the Intellectual part: while the closer these parts ard 
knit together, the greater the harmony with wUch they 
work; and the mot^ accurately the means are adapted to 
thisT end, the more completely will the scheme of our Bfe 
be accomplished, add the more securely sh^l we lay a 
foundation for the further .adyancenient of mispdnd. 

A.; question, therefore, now arises of gmM moment: 
nam^y, which of t^ese two parts or elem^i^ of mental 
progress is the more ' important. For the progress itsetf 
h^g the result Ifitf united action . it bec(p||ea. \ 
sary to acertaisi Whio£ of them works 
in order that we may subordinate the inp|y<Nr ei§ 
the laws of the superior one^ If the adyjpmi^ (Uf 
and the general happiness of mankind, fysp^'^i^ra' 
their moral feelings than dn^fhdr' ini 
we must of oourse measare tim 
feelinj ^^^^^^^ n the 

m 7 * 

Buckz<b. 
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wfe* shall tl^at plan fot iii- 

ve^tigating is to ^ 

dtfebt of action as t>hiep9)}H|l^i|b^p ^ mip 

pOT^erful ageilt, whose operatlS& l^riSr i&turbSi 

by the inferior laws of the ndlor iigeiit^( ^ ^ 

In* entering into this we* ai*e met 1^3^^ P*^' 

Ibbinary difficulty, arising from the loose and^^ft^ss 
manner in which ordinary language is employed on ywljeets 
thht require the greatest nicety and precision. For the 
expression, Moral and Intellectual Progress, is 
of ‘a serious fallacy. In the manner in which it is gi^H||r 
used, it conveys an idea that the moral and mte||lHp 
tacultios of men are, in the advance of civilization, nat«^^ 
more acute and more trustworthy than they were form^ny. 
But /his, though it may jiossibly be true, ha^ never been 
pro\ed. It may be that, owing to some physical e^maes 
still unknown, the average capu 9 |ty of the brain we 
compare long periods of time, Incoming gradually gw^r ; 
and that therefore thd mind, #hich acts through the btidn. 
is, even independently of education, increasing in aptitudt‘ 
and in the general competence of its views. Such, however, 
is still our ignorance of physical laws, and so completely 
are we in the dark as to the circumstances which regulate 
the hereditary transmission of character, temperament,** 


*0 That the natural power* of the human brain are impro'riilj^'he- 
cause they am ««apable of trauamiaaiou, is a favourtto doctrfhi^ With 
a|jte followers of 0all, and is adopted ^ M A. Oomte 
^sitive, vol. iv. 3S4, .iS5) , who ht:.Wo#tr, admits that it has 
bhen suttioiontly 'verified. *aans qne toptilMe rexp^neuce ait iHaaora 
a|^aammeat prononci' ' Dr Prichard, wlMifiO thought were 

wry different, seemu, nevertheless. i&chiMi^ it this directioia; 

fbt his comparison of skulls led him to iHa oohcdulloa, that the pre< 
sen| inhahitants^of Britain, ^either as the muZ/ o/ luttAy ay fa of </reo/er 
immfctmi cuitiw$H^ or from eoms othj^r cause, have, as I am per* 
aoalm, much ^apaoiona brain cates ibau their forefathers.* 

Miftory pf Manhnd^ Tcl* i* p. Even it this 
^wp^d not pvnvc^ih^ the ^iwntwtt Cf the crania were 
i though it oraatg a presumption ; and the general ques* 

wPmusi, 2. the reaaarchps begun by 

l|Phenhaehflittd««ht|ktiy oopthlaed by MCrton, are oub^upon 

^pa]a:«ar^ mow than h^ btthert(LlMi|l tempted. 

Im^aw 4* J*hu$iohyi^t vol. how- 

term- 

ation of cliaAecer, been ges^lBhMIcPii^ 
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and n t1i r r ji nr n r n _ timt c<$iisider^ 

km^^e, we cannot safe^ 
t thlS^§wii|^n iui^permaucnt improvement in jSie 
moral 04: JmteSec^al lacnl^s of man, nor have we any 
decisi wlj ^und for saying that those faculties are likely 
to ^JHmter in an infant bom in the most civilized part 
of Eii^e, than in one bom in the wildest region of a 
barbarous country. 


Aore a4vanc6d renpeetixig fha theory of teniiieramentB , whieh 
M||||MPiaing tho prineipal obetAele in the way of tlie pKreuologiltB. 
li^|MiUiuUie8 attetuling the etndy of tempcraineuU, and the obscur- 
iiyyi^p^ich thin important snbiect i« shrouded, may be estimated 
hjM w Nver will compare what, him been said upon it by the following 
HCnLKa'M Pfty*i*)i$p 0 ^ vol. ii pp ItOfr-lWO; ELiXiiOTSun's //w- 
man Pktjuwiouy , pp lO5it-lCN0S; Bi-ainvii.LiK, Phyaolcpie (itnerale e( 
C«^|)arf>, voh i. pp. I 6 S, 3?<M, liti’i, vo). ii. pp. 43. 130, 214, 32«^ 329. 

pp. M. 74, 119, !4»; 149, ‘.>84, 285, WTlia^iaiis’s Pnnerpiet ttj 
pp. 16, 17, 112, llSj OeormoY Saist Htlaihs, Ariomal$es 
nation , vol. i. pp. BaotrsSAia, Fxanien det /)oC' 

trin^ UMiCole^ , vol i. pp. vol. ill. p. 276; Kexouabo, ///#/. 

(/•' f<l \ol i p. 826; OT^iilnaEii, Si»t. di> la Mf(ie^int\ vol. t. 

p. .'ISO, vol. li p 4(K, voK 111. p. vol. V. p. 32 . 5 , vol vi. p. 492; 
KSQirtaoi^, Moladii’^ Mentalety vOl. i. pp 39, 226, 429, 594, vol. ii. p. 
‘29, liSPKtiLKTiKa , Phfjntut. Jf^diod/e, vol. i. pp. 139, *281, voh ill. pp. 
.172-429, vol n i>p *.3, 123. 133, 143. 148, 171, HR»bB, Anatomit Geni-^ 
raUf , vol i 1 ' 474, vol ii pp. 298, 289, 316; BiCHAT, Anatande 
i'at 0 , vol. i. p 207. vol. ii. p, 444, vol, lii. pp.,310, 507, vol. iv. jip. 281, 
a99,( 40e, MK, lIiciLAT nur la Vif^ pp. 80, Sb 234, 235; Vmuttm^^an 
.S:ro/Mtat v FKUCHT»n«i.'»»»V8 Medical Peychoioppy pp. 143^^ilk, 
(Kt^rcs d« FoNTEKELtK, Barie, i7f‘j6, vol. v. p. 110; Wdrhy 

Ej^nb. 1827, vol, i. pp. 2l4-22l , 0AJiAinn, Rapports du Phjpttque m da 
pp. 76-83, 229-26t, 320-^3; IfoxLS oa the^Mra^ny pp. 370*^0( 
CoxOa’P North AiiwriVa, vol. t pp* 126—128. Latt«^, attetttlon 
bMat peid to the ohemittfl^p of the blood as it rari^ ip the varfoni 
tetnpemnients ; and Udij tMii a more sati«factory method than the 
old piim of merely ^tcuribing the obvious symptoms of the tempena- 
ment. Cx^aBX om Pkytiolo^^ in Fourth Report of the RriGtih 

Assoctaiton, Animal Chnnutry^ vol. i. p. 236; Waohxb's 


Phystologijy p. 262 *' 

We often hear of hereditary talents, hereditary vioes, and hered- 
itary virtues; bat whoever will oriticaBy examine the evidence wijl 
find that we hasjl no proof of ||ieir exijitence,^^ The ip 
they are commonl^ proved Js in the highimt degree ; ihs'^p^^ 

coarse bemg for wnters to oo|^el.liib|iui«dh of eome mental 
ity Iband in^ parent and and then to infer that^|B 

peeal^Tity beqneathed. blMa, of reasoning we muHL 

demonatmgpnijr^propoeition sinee la an fields of inqoiry 

are a U|||S||fi|ypfbe^ of empiiieal opitibiidei|cei to make a p^aumS 
case ialHK2gpli#«T|i; view a man to advocate. Bi|t 

IS not lijBM riW im ii dlepovaM; dnd we oai|bt to iawpt 

not there are^of heiadthdy tat%t% dCc.^, md 
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I; Whatever, therefore, a^ fynt^ ctual pro- 

ofmenmajb^ it 

of^iatural capacity, *\but into a ®r, 

off: opportunity; that is, an ii)d®tdT©m|^ ha^TO^ircum- 
stanoes under which t^t capacity afte&i|ih: into 

play. Here, then, lies the^* ^st of the tooIb 'ln S | fe 
|e^<^ress is one, not of internal power, but ^^^raraal 
£^lvanta§e. The child horn in a ci^iliaed land not 
IBi^iy, as^ suCh , to be superior to one bom "toiong bar- 
hlriansf 4nd the differeance which ensues botweclr^ the 
acts of the two children will be caused, "So far^*|l^|iie 
know, solely by the pressure of external circums^l|^p> 
by which I mean the ^urroundipg opinions, 
associations, in a word, the entnre mental atmosphem in 
whiQli the two children are re^ectively nurtured. 

On this account it is evident, that if we look a^|^* 
kind in the aggregate, their moral and intellectuw^^- 
duct is regulated by the morid and intellectual 
prevalent in their own time. There are, of course, many 
persons who will rise above those notions, and 'many 
others ^who will tsSnk beluw them. But such cases are 


how mskny inataneas there m of such qnalitiee not being^ hereditary. 
Until Bometbing of this sort is Att«h>pted, we Oan know nothing *hOtt| 
thei matter inductively; while, until physiology end chemistary 
much more advanced, we can know nothing about it deductively. 

These considoratlons ought to prevents ns from receiving stat«nS||ta 
<TATnoE*s Medicai /urhprudence, pp, $44, 67$, and many otl^ 
which positively alArm the existeUos dt hereditary madness ataalSilKI- 
itary suicide; and the eame remark ippital U> hereditary diseMtad>h 
winch see some i^imrable obsertatione ixT l^htLoirs on Servfuiptf^ pp. 
iOl-120, 2>0ndon, 1S4<>), and with still gr4$i«lt to^ does it appl^ to 
hereditary vices and hereditary virtues; as ethical pheid- 

mena have not been registered as carefully W^phyftolhglcal onOs, and 
therefore our conclusions respecting them gfo men precarious. 

To What has been already stated, t wu| add the opinions of two 


of the most profound among modem thinktak^^, ‘Hen, 1 
been much the same^for natural endowments ip alliigses.’ 

Underitandinfft th UocKJt‘8 Wor^^ voi, Ji. p. g6:^*Let 
l^miiires agissent d^aleideset ,^ehea ieefUtuples tafthares 
ttmles polices; iU soht vraitantlihlbleitLent let 


Ipipc et dans tons let 

nures de grands hotafi 
^regret de VLeprit fafumpm 
remarks of Ur, Br^WU, (fisc 
derstand his rlietac^|Bal.)Uitg 
thta which if Moqvmdi fee 


> . . Flue ii y^aura f|u 
^Ott dTbommas 


think, have 
* Conduct of 
dispositions 
et ohes let 

|ns leg 
iM, Sl plus 

The 
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small proportioii pfrj 
are nowke remarkable 
immense iniyority of men 
middle state, neither very fooliaS | 
jar very virtuous ^^or very vicious^ bt 
on m a peaceM ^ abd decent medib^ty, 
ithottt much di faculty: the current opinions 
the^ dby, making no inquiry, exciting no scandal, cims^ 
110 ‘wondei!f''ju 8 t holding themselves bn a level with their 
generation^ jahd noiselessly comorining to the standard of 
inori^ and of knowledge common to the age and country 
ii^||l^^ they live. 

.:w*' it requires biKt| a superficial acquaintance with 
liistbry to be aware that this standard is constantly 
ohan^gt a^pd that it is never precisely the same .^ven 
similar (Countries, or in two successive gener- 
atww^in the same country. The opinions which* are 
pbfiilip in any nation vary in many respects almost 
from year to year; and what in one period is attacked 
as a paradox or a heresy, is in another period wel- 
comed as a sober truth; which, however, in its turn is 
replaced by some subsequent novelty. This extreme mu- 
tability in the ordinary standard of human actions, shows 
that the conditions on which the standard depends must 
themselves be very mutable; and those conditions, what- 
ev^ they may be, are "^evidently the originators of the 
lub^l and intellectual cehdubt of the great average of 


Bare, then, we have a basis on which we can safely 
proceed. We know that the main cause of human actions 
is extremely variafile; we have only, therefore, to apply 
this test to any set' of circumstances which are supposed 
to be the cause, and if we find that such circumstances 
are not very variable, we must infer that they are not 
the cause attemprix^ to discoter. 

ApplyMOw test to mom iaoj^ve^, or to the die 
of wjb|^|p||lMrtoo^ instliict, ilf e^ll at once see^ 
extrm^^&llJi^e ^nfiueh^^^itofe motives have 


For ^ere 

fimkl in the irotld whi 
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,t dolmas 
good llo 
s^o 
es; 

to 


i^dergone so liwle cbj 
' . moral systems arc 

s; to saearifice W their bei 
^your neighbour as youreelf; to forg^f^s 
W^wtrahi your passjons; to honour 
th(;>sO who & t 6 over you : 
are the sole esalntials of morals; l>ut 
toown for thousands of years, and not one j^or 
has been added to them by all the serinons, homi- 
^s, and text-books which moralists and tlicotdfeijvns have 
been able to produce. 

But, if we contrast this stationary aspect of hatOt*al 
truths with the progressive aspect of intellectual tfilhs, 
the difference is indeed startling.^*® All the great moral 

That the system of morals propOQQi^erl In the New"^ 
ooctained no maxim which bad not bean previiinsly euuncii^ 
that some of the most beautiful pasmKea in the ApostoUd^ 
are quotations from pagan authors, is well known to ever; 
and to far from supplying, as some suppose, an ot»)ectiou j|piilnst 
Christiamty, it is a stroug reconunendatiou <>f it, as ludioatltlg the 
intimate r^atiun between the doctrines of ('hrist and the motid syio- 
patbic» of mankind in difTerenc ages. But to assert that (m|!ffrUanit} 
oommunicated to man moral tmtha previously unknown, argues, on 
the part of the assertor, either grows ignorance or clso wilful fraud 
Por evidence of the knowledge of moral truths possessed by lihrharous 
nations, ind^ieadeirUy of Ohilstiaiiifyy |ind for the most part previous 
to its promulgathin , compsin JA^ckat'sl Htitfftonit l/vrriopment^ vol. ii 
pp. 376-390; Murk’s JJiir/. 0 / ^&re«k Literature-, vol. n p vol^ lit. 
P >UB80<rtrT’6 J^istorp of Mexico f> yo\. i. p. 31, KLPiaiia*rp|{i’s 

J$tHorf ,o/ Indiokf Worjts iini W. Joses, vol i. pp. 97^1^38. 

vol. ih. IH; Mill’s^ iKsfory <^/ndta, vol i. p 410; 

Das aite irot. i. pp 344^4166; l^AmmuRE. /Iistoire de 

vol. i pp.'^tS, 313} CooEMAW’s M^thoiogf Of the Hindm, p. 

ae. of ^ac, of Bombay, vol. iii, p. 138; TtKS^eae. of Asiatic 

vol. i. p, S, vol. iij. pp. 283, 284; Asiatic Reiearrhes, voJ. vi. p. 27j, 

vol. vii. p. 40, vol. xvi. pp. ISO, 277, vol. Joi, p;^ 460, 461; The jOssbi^tan, 

vol, i. pp. 328, 338; Catliw** Aor<A-diii#r»c«« Indians, vol. il. p, 213, 

BtiiX’8 Embassy to Aea, vol. ii. p. 383, BAvit’s Chinese, vol. i. p. 136, 

vol. ii. pp, 1.S6, 233; Joi/mat ^Asiatique, I. edrie, vol. iv. p. 77, Paris, 

Sir Jaxnee Ki^kiuiMh was «o struok Ihb^ ^vMlIionary character 
of moral priudple#, that ho d6iiiiM;lh6 nossmiiM |M|Aih eir advance, 
aft^ tfoim^ affbrma fhdfc jhh ha tit<^s . 

m an , if he 

has vaded nineti he 

explored wlOt 

Let the books of t8li|riSn^%ld^mOPHBHni||Hppheir 




systjems 
limdamc] 
t^s 
our 
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mncli influence 
the great inteli 
different. In 

,ct, there a single prjuicip ^ 

lost ci^tivati^ Ijij^opcans , ^hich 
o the arpieii^^^^^cference to the con- 
cur ini^ect, the moiinis have hot only nmdc 
most ii^ortant additions to every departmeiit o^ 
knowledge that the ancients ever attempted to study, but 
besides iU % , tlicy liave upset and revolutionized the old 
method^ inquiry; they have consolidated into one great 
s<i||inhe all those resources of iudiiciioii which Aristotle 
dimly perceived; ^d they have created sciences, the 
faintest idea of which never entered the mind of the boldest 
thhik^r antiquity produced. 

se are, to every educated man, recognized anfl no- 
I facts ; and the inference to be drawn from them 
Mediately obvious. Hince civilization is the product 
_ al and intellectual agencies, and since that product 
constantly changing, it evidently cannot bo regulated 
by the stationary agent; because, when surrounding cir- 
cumstances are tiiichanged, a stationary agent can only 
produce a stationary effect The only other agent is the 
intellectual on(‘ : mid that this is the real mover may be 
provc^ in two distinct ways: flrst, bec4iu$e being, as we 
lllve already scon, either moral or intellectual, and being, 
as ire hav<* also seen, nj)t moral, it must be intellectual , 
aild aecundly, because the intellectual prinmple has an 


in^ral system is, in sUl it* ffrtnd foatures, iUe same . . . . The ftiet 

i« eiidetit, that no iivjproventeniH bav« been made in piaefitml moral- 
ity The facts which lead to the lormation of TDoral ralea aro 

tut Acc'essiblo, and tnuft he a« obvious, to the simplest barbanSn.4is 

to the most enlightened philortopber The case of the pfaysieai 

and speou^Ovo sciencsi is direoUjr opposite. There the facts are re- 
mote and tcaroely ac<|ip*ihlo . , , . . From the countless variety of 


fheis with 
S4iy hhuip 
Tli*y hi 


are' it is impossible to preserve 
';ars It it other vrise with msr|i|u 

■lilhtonaryi mad, iU my opinkn, they 
Mf0 «/ ''^y 
mii. Onnaoroet (Tk cTe fn F# A) 
.ts^ amUopis a dU la mdme ’ mn^ i^iit 
Utf dsr Moralnhi««4sophie imd 
tsn.' ^ * 
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Itukt, aeWal'^ 

make. 

.oth^ "I 


ch, under- 
^^i^lhe extra- 

toration. 


Jm -oth^ 

are ^vIbII worthy of ^||u<teration. 
li&ijiS) that ihe mtellectmiil prtpcii^e is ^ot only far e^re 
p^^essive l^an the moral principle, bat is also far more 
permanent in its results. The acquisitions made by ^ha 
intellect ^re, in every civilized country, carefullj^* pie- 
served, registered in certain well - understood fonmij^, 
and protected by the use of technical and scientific , ll^- 
guage; they are easily handed down from one gener^on 
to another, and thus assuming an acce^sible^ or, rt\it 
were*, a tangible form, they often influence the 
tant posterity, they become the heirlooms of 
thh immoartal bequest of the genius to which th^ ope 
thfir birth. But the good deeds effected by our^Hiiml 
laOulties are less capable of transmission; they are of«^ 
more private and retiring char^ter; while, as the motivw 
to which they owe their origin are generally the resultrjv 
self-discipline and of self-sacrifice, they have to be wortW 
oot by every mwi for himself; and thus, begun by each 
anew, they derive little bqpefit frqm the maxims (^pie- 
ceding experience, nor can they .fvell be stored up j|K||o 
use of future moralists. The j^onsequence is, that al^Hpi 
moral excellence is more actable, and to most pdiions 
more attractive, than intellectual ^cellence, still, it must 
be confessed that^ looking at ulterior results, it is far lass 
active, less^pormanent, and, as 1 shali presently prove, 
less productive of real good. Indeed, if we examine the 
effects of the most active philanthropy, and of the largest 
and most disinterested kindness, we; that those 

effects are, coippai^ivefy &pea]idi^^#<^-Jl^^ thbrp^ 
is only a small nupito iu^vidp^ 
with and bea^t; th^ dbey rarel y 
which witnessed .fh^ €omme&cep»H 
take th^inore^pard^ 
ides, such 
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into decj 
Invert! 
l^,w] 


m^litlier de| 
mock 

I»er)ietua4e K ^ 
ic benVol| 

Tory and 

is, tii|t it iftimpos- 

refute the dp#er we p««^ate int<>^ |^g 

unction, the inofe €learl|[jBhait we see the superiorjt^^^f 
intolleetait] acquisitions ufeir moral feelinp. '• There hf no 
instance on record of an ignorant man wlio , having good 
i#eatl$ms, and supreme power to enforce them, has not 
doiie far more >evil than good. Ami whenever the inten- 

r iOk^^ hpGji ver| eager, and the power very extensive, 
^evil has eappnous. But if you can diminish 

‘ ceritjr of ||tl^ man, if you can mix some alloy with 
^tives^ you will likewi&q diminish the evil whidh he 
If he is selfish as wett as ignorant, it will often 
h|||^aa that you may play off his vice against his iglW* 
ajQjjf^ and by exciting his fears restrain his mischief. Ijf, 
kj^ever, he has no fear, if he is entirely unselfish, if bis 
object is the good of others, if he pursues that object 
vnih enthusiasm, upon a large scale, and with disinter- 
xeal, then it is that you have no check upon him, 
^ou have no means of pvfTigptmg calamities which, in 

man will be ^ure to inflict. 


an Ignorant age, an 
j^W “entirely this is ver 


by experience, weiaay see in 


fllxidyiiig the liistory of rel!|pous persecution. To punish 
eipQL iSk single man for his religious tenets, is assuredly a 
erhhe of the deepest dye; hut to punish a iurge^body of 
to persecute^an entire sect, to attempt % 6Xtir|fM;e 
(^^ons, which, %]00wing out of the state jf society in 
^ch.they arms, are « themselves a maoif^^on of the 
manr^tts and hmudant fertility of the human mind, 
to do ^18 QiUy one of the most pernicious, bat one 

ac|s that can possibly be conceived. 
Kiipgrtiigli^ ^is ai%«a4oj^ed fact that an overwhelf- 

i« Will ititicl bjr Otrrier, ■Inh 

SUilqUi gtind qum 
laitti 
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^ majority of roli^us pe^ecut^ kge men of 

the isi^ention^ of the Ine^^li&i ^po |m&|fmullieii 

moifals. vlt is impossible th^ Bho^^ 

For tliey Are ifot bad-intentioii^d eitforce 

dpinioim vhiQ|L **hey bel|ey4 t# be good,-i«^Jill 
they m&ELy who ait #o ^^4|^ess of liberal coit^|W- 
ffe ^ jto employ ail ^ resonrees of%oir power, 

own benefit, but for tiie purpose of propagat^ 
-rf^ich thej' think necessary to the fiiture liap- 
‘^jffiess of mankind. Such men as these are not bad, Ihoy 
#c only ignorant; ignorant of the nature of 
ubrant of the consequences of t^eir own acts. But in a 
moral point of view, tbeir motives arn unimpeachable. In- 
deed, it is the very ardour of their sincerity which w^ims 
them into persecution. It is the holy zeal by which j^y 
arc *fired that quickens their fanaticism inti» 
activity. If you can impress any man with an abs4>^])|^ 
conviction of the supreme importance of some mon^ pr 
religious doctrine; if you can make him believe that those 
wl|o reject that doctrine are doomed to ('tmuil perdition; 
if you then give that man power, and by meaps o^^is 
ignorance blind him to the ulterior consoquencea of nis 
own act, — he will infallibly persecute those wlio deity his 
doctrine; and the extent of Jjps persecution will Iwj rc^^- 
lal^ed by the extent of his sincerity. Diminish th^ Mu- 
cerity, ai^ you will dimini^ ^e persecution * in tbtlier 
words, weakening the virtue, you may check the ^|J. 
This is a truth of which liistorj furnishes such 
merahle examples, that to deny it would l>e not onlj^ to 
reject the plainest ami most conclusive ^arguments,, 
refuse the concurrent testimony of every age. I will nier 
select two cases, which, from the enrire difference in thMr 
circumstances, ara very apposite as illttM|!ii^ns: ijie.ffrst 
being from the histoiy of Paganism, £n 

history of Christiamly ; and both proiving th^ 
rqoral feelings to control reli|^us persecute 
1. The Roman emperors, as is l^oa 
the early ChrisHaiis to persecurio 
have bemi jexaggmspt^, ymre 
But what to some^ipeiirsoiia ^nwiM; ’ 
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is, that toonfj 
th^hame 

pre^^y wijo 8par« 





«Mithor«r of these cruelties, we 
rrien who ever ^t on the 
^ most infamous prince^ were 
l^the Christians, and to<|]£ |io 

^ increasei^ ^'Jihe two most tlioronghly de* 

of all the ^mpeiro ^W^re (Certainly Commodes and 
|al)aliis; neither of ^lom persecuted the new fC 
or mdeed adopted any measures against it. Tl^| 
too redcless of the future, too selfish, too abs^l>ed;^ 
own infamous pleasures, tp mind whether truth or erh)r 
|n*ey^ed; and being thuf indifferent to the welfare of 
their su^ects^ they ca|^a nothuig about the progn ss of 
a creed, emperors, wen* hound to 

re|(l|rd ai8% fatal ^and impious delusion. They, theretore. 
ed (^hnstianity to nui its course, uncheckf d by tlioht 
[flaws which more honest, but more mistaken, fulers 
assuredly have enacted.*^ We find, accordingly, 
thlt the great enein> of Cliifstianity was Marcus Aurelius, 
a ihan of kindly temper, and a barltf-ss, uiillinching hon- 
esty, but whos(’ ndgn was characterized by a i)er8CcuMt)n 
from winch he would Uiive refraiued had he been less hi 
earnest about the r<*ligicm of his fathers. And to coni- 



*' ‘TU«^ ar»t yt'ar of Cuuun^UB niuBt l>o the of the loler- 

ution. Vrom ail thc>se nutlutfitlea , it appoara beyond exoeptlou, thRt 
popmodUB put a stop to the jpartecuUon in the ar«t year of his 
reigti . . . Not ^*ne writer, either heathen or ChristiaiH^-^tnakes I'om- 

tAddhll a persecutor ’ L^'({cr$ l/nB m 

iroUji, \oI. it. p. 2S6, London, 17SS. ‘ Holioffabalus also, 
thengh in other roBitectn the moat lufamoua of all princes, and per 
impB the mo«t nciiouB of all luortalB, Bhow*ed no* marka of bittemeas 
eWatMBion to ttw ittapiplM of Jesus " MoBBitiJiV Jb'c'L fltsU*ry^ rol, i 
p, 66: «tee aUo o/ Cfinuiantiy^ Loudon, vot li. 


P' ^ 

** Dr. Mlltnan <i0a/or(^ u/ <V#ris//rt»ory, 1640, voL ii. p. l.’»S) Wi>b. 
*K hlameleaa dlkOipUi^lh Ui* aevoreat aohooi of philosepbic mon^ty, 
the anatwity ^ Maroiia Hvallad that of the Christians iu its cbntstapt 
oftlla of iifo; yet his native idndliuesa of dis< 

ned or eiinbiUered by the severity or the pltidc 
apoNlliii^ iieverthcdoBB, Christianity fMind 
" ^ for the command of the 

* ' la of the soul of man to 

hi ^ hut a violent and ln|o>lhiaiit 
wA Loaie IX. of 

.ohnnexion between l^iWty 
2«dld| sdnt peut-Atre IM' H^x 
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^plete the argument, it may he thAt the last and 

one of the mosjt strenuous of tl^^ of^€Wa^|«i- 

ity, who occupied the throne ^ the Oaesars , y wHhlafla : 
a prince of eminent probity, whose opinibns at- 

tacked, l|ut against whose^ moral condnet pyexi MHny 
itself hardly breathed % snapicion. 

The second illustration is supplied by 
of which it must h® confessed, that in no^%ther 
^ hat^^Ugious feelings exercised such sway over thw^€airs 
^ of men. Ko other Kuropean nation has produced so |>any 
ardent and disinterested missionaries, zealous Belf-dj|^ing 
martjrs, who have chlierfully sacrificed their llve| in order 
to propagate truths which they thought to be 

known. Nowhere else have the spiritual classes been so 
long in the ascendant; nowhmrc eke are the peopl^*^|p 
devoiit, the churches so crowded, the clergy so numCS^^. 
But the sincerity and the honesty of purpose by 
the Spanish ])eople, taken as a whole, have alwa}s jboen 
marked, have not only been unable to j)revent rell^bus 
persecution, but have proved the means of encouraging it. 
If the nation bad been more lukewarm, it would Imve been 
more tolerant. As it was, the preservation of the Ikilb 
became the tirst consideration ; and everything 
sacrificed to this one object, it naturally haj)j)ened tbgit 
zeal begat cruelty, and the soil i^as preparf‘d in which 
the InquisiJdon took root and flourished, llie siippK)||SErr« 
of that baitorous instttption were not hypocrites, 
thusiasts. Hypocrites are for the most part too saiiple^^ 


seult prinj^s ^ occMion, aieut de 

morales la pffMftre Ue leur condaite: li^Awreie, stoie;iaii« 

Saint Louis, OtnzoT, Civihsatigti 9 n Toh iv. p. 

Evep Duplestis Horasp* {M<hn voL iv. p. 374) .<Ww him *le mttilllihr 
des empereurs papansi* ^d Bitter (£^i«^ vaL iv* p. "SSS), 'the 

virtuous an4 nome^euiperor/ ^ ^ 

tht murch, rol. t p, 

best emperors^ oppoaM Christianity, ap4 that tha WAi^aat 
mdiWsreiit to itf eiicroa||h]ueRtp. XbaWMlP y ^j |||to,ijKar- 

cua and Couunoduf, if IW ,.<3ti|^h«a} . 

xvi. p. 920. Lond. 
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be cruel For a stem SUd onbeuding pulsion; 

fetlling and flexible ^aiiiy wMcft' ac- 
oimk^g^a and flatters weak- 

nessj|R^ in pi%r tl^^H my gain its owfi endsL In 
spgjUpl^'eamestnesg of the nition, being concentrilted on 
a^ppe topic, carried exei^thing before it; and liatred 
olf^lj^sy becoming a habits persccittion of heresy miW 
thou|ll' a duty. The consdenUouS energy witlftfhich Ij^t 
duty falfillcd is seen." in the history of the Spiuskh 
Chu^h. indeed, that the Inquisitors were remarkable for 
an ufi§eviating and incorruptible integrity, may be proved 
in a wafs, and flrom different and independent 

sonrccs orl^Wleiidb. This ia a question to which I shall 
heij^er ritu^ but therr are two testimonies which I 
omi^; because, from the circumstances attending 
thmlrthey are peculiarly unimpeachable. Llorente, the 
gum historian of the Inquisition, and its bitter enemy, 
haa^access to its private papers; and yet, with the fullest 
meahs of information, he does not even insinuate a charge 
against the moral character of the inquisitors; but while 
execrating the cruelty of their conduct, he cannot deny 
the purity of their intentions.^® Thirty years earlier, 
TownjH^, a cierg>’mau of the Church of England, pub- 
liaheCms va]ua|)le work on Spain;®* and though, as a 
Protestant and Englishman, he had every reason to be 
prejudiced against the infamoud system whicb he describes, 
he also can bring no charge against those upheld it; 
but having occasion to mentioti its esta^sbment at 
llmrcelona, one of its most important branches, be makis 
the remarkable admission, that all its memb^ are men 
of worth, and that most of them are of H^mguishbd 
humanity.®* 


iDd««d, he it tomiy puszled. *Ob reconiutitiw 
Hie ^uelquee circonetencee oh Je fais remamver ohec ||^ 
^ ditpofifcione gdndreuieer oe ijui xne porte k ]|||e 

iMtencoe renduee per le Saint Office, sent plntdi !^e 
de eea loii organiqnee, qw'wii effat da oaractare j|i|hli 

S breift LifOaurra, iSTii/oif# Critiquf <t« 

a aaeiii^ ponpare voL lipp. 267, 26S. vol. ir^WwL 
m ^ the Jala manon ^^te, a most coiapp||p 
firm p. 5. ' 


tor cr.du i 
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These fac<|i, startlmg as they , are, Jhrm a very small 
part of that of evidence wln*p]|^iloi'jr .c<mt^te 

and which delSively proves the 

feelingii^to dimtnii^h religious persoenuah. in 

which Idimittiti^^^ tiecn realty effected by linker v 
progregiS ^of intellectual aci^uirements , will be poinb^feut 
|^anothet;«|>sU’t of.^bis volume; when wc shall se^i&t 
S# great iiiitagomfit of intolerance' is not hunianityf but 
lmowlcdge.‘ It is to the diffusion of knowledge, t 
that alone, that v o owe the comparative cessation oiSphat 
is unquestionably the greatest evil inen'^have ever ii^fltoed 
on their own specie^. For that religious Ift a 

greater evil than any other, is apparent, not so%uch from 
the .^aormous and almost incredible number <Sf its 
victims,** as from the fact that the unknown puist bCf l^r 
more numerous , and that history gives no account o$'P^e 
who have been spared in the body, in order that jmey 
might suffer in the mind. Wc hear much of martyrs* and 
confessors — of those who were slain by the ^word, <»r 


consumed in the fire; hut we know little of that^ still 
larger number who, by the mere threat of persecution, 
have been driven into an outwanl abundonTiient of their 
real opinions; and who, thus foited into an apo^fay the 
heart abhors, have passed the remaindtr of their we in 
the f practice of a constant and humiliating h}pf>crisy,. 


at that all its loerahere arc men of vrorth, a«;id Most 

of them dliUngaHhi^ for humanity/ Towvssko’b Jonmeff t^rvufff* 
/Spain, tfrt tsfiw »#Kf if 87, vol i p. VJ‘J, Lond. ItVii, 

ik lfi46,’ tha ?V“e»«tian ambahuador ai th« cf>ori of the 
OlmrHe V. atated, hi an official repoTt to his own govetmment on Ids 
ratnirn*homh»^^:||hdi in Hollautl and lu Friesland, mere than 30,1X10 per> 
sons' have auJlEiiifed death at the bands of justice for Anabaptist errors.* 
Charles V and Am Aud^assadars, edited l%|r William 
3hMlf«JPd^Xond. Bto, 1SM>, p. 471. In Spam, the S^nqtlisitlon, during 
the eighteen years Torquemada’s ministry, punis|tk|)^ aeegr^ag Ui 
the Inimt sitimate, upwards of lo5,ooo persons, of Hflll^Were 

burned,* PnnSOdTx’s Htutory of Ferdinand and Imhella^ ‘wpL I. 
la Andklusih glohe, during a single year, the Inquisition 
20oC*Jeirtf ^fiWdes l7.0(H> who underwent some form of ; 
less sevdire than tiiat of the stake.* TiOKirOR*# Hietorf 
teraf^if, vol. 1. P* 4Ut/M other statistical evidSh 
sAhjeht, see LLostmwtfft^^isMre de 
1^, m, 270, :280, dWS,JP^«W, VoL 

above aU, tha Ip l pfe y at i>p, 242-9^^ 
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ia t|ii6 way, mei^moig^ constrained t6 mask tl^ir thoughts, 
th||ib s^eia^ safety and 

decek. Id tMs w4y, ' i^fud 
benot|)»fe d^hece^ty toincerity is made daily 

< ust<^ the wbdje toite of pub^C' feeling is vitiaiii^, and 
thoj^oss amount of vice'^^and of erxdt fearfully indited. 
sd|®|f, then, we havS reason to say,, that, coihpared to 
this, %ii other crimes ari^ xii amall account; and we n^y 
welb^^ grateful for that' Incre^ of intellectual pursuits, 
which has|dcstroyf4 an e\il some among us would 
iideA now |[Uling%tfd8tore; 

t ^ advocating is of such immense 
iq^ortance in practice os wep as in theory, that I will 
give yet ano^er instance of the energ}* with ^hich it ^rks. 
The second , greatest evil knoi^ to mankind — the c^^hy 
with th(.‘ exception of religious persecution, most 
sf^pmg 1ms been caused — is, unquestionably, the practice 
of wat. That tliis barbarous pursuit is, m the progress 
of society, steadil\ declining, must be evident, even to the 
inoit ha^y reader of European histor}\®^ If we compare 
one century with another, w'c shall find that for a very 
long period, wars ba\e been becoming less frequent; and 
now so clearly is the movement marked, that until the 
late commencement of hostilities, w e had remained at peace 
for nearly forty years: a circumstance ’unjareUeled, not 
only in^ our own country, but also in tb^’j^a|d of every 
other dduntry wdiicb Ims been important to play 

a lea&g part in the affairs of the worhi^^ qnestiod 
ariaes , as to what share our moral feeik^s 3i4l# had in 
bringing about this great improvement. And if thi|( qtiea^im 
is answered, not according to preconceived opinions, /bat 
^ ' . , , ' ' , V V 

On !<'>▼« of wai, which i» even m^re iWriMia 

the |lilg|addon of war, see some mteresting reinai:^ tn doitw 

, vol. iv. pp. 4$S, 713, toI. v». pp. 68, whA 

bolweeu the milHa]Qr spirit and the iu(Sttstri^ 
it, well workeU oat; thoogh some of th0’4ea4mg:y||r 

ii'iTii osoaped the attention of this eminent philOsophsT, om 

ills i|^^^^^isa|dntanoo with the history shd present stath 

tM7j, votdi^ P- 137, this pr^i'ilpJoV 
poacftJffcitrty^mKirlbll fa ol,lh® adjustment of iwjf 

in other ^rds, to the proAdin^' Of the Collgt^ of Viennll 
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according to the evidence we possess, the answer will 
certauody ilat those fepUnge have share 

F<^ 

made anjr dhscotenes i^sp^ting the ihd^l e^ if war. 
On tlilliAead ^ndtfa^ is now known that has no^'been 
knov^^or-many «c«^ries. * That defensive wars are ^st, 
al^d %at pfFengive neaA ar^^^nst, are the only twi»a- 
cMes wlhie^ on this snbjehif, nibralisis are able to wth. 
These tw^l^ciples were as dearly laid down, l&.weli 
understood and as univemlly admitted, in the liiddle 
Ages, when there was never a week without w^, 
are at the present moment, wheti war is 
and singular occurrence. Since, then, the actions ^ 
respecting w’ar have been gradually changing, while thi^ 
moral knowledge respec^ng it has not been chjinging, it is 
palpably evident that tbe changeable effect has nw |%en 
produced by the unchangeable •cause. It is iinpos6ililli%) 
conceive an argument more decisive than tliis. If it can 
be proved that, during the last thousand years, hu|j^f8ts 
or theologians have pointed out a single evil cai$ed by 
war, the existeuce of which was unknown to theuf 
cessors, — if thii can be proved, 1 will abandon the view 
for which I am contending. But if, as 1 most conddotdly 
assert, this cannot be proved, then it must be Conceded 
that, no additii^iB hsfving been made on this subject to the 
stobk of no additions can have been mad<^il^jl^e 

result whi^ ime morals produce.^® . 

moY« ^al has been displayed tn the dilUisinti 
lu which case it wotUd b# 

prioolp^^^^ shliioiiary, and yet their effseti be prbgrwil^/ Bt|t 
so fiMr it is certain that m the Middle A^b there were, 

relatively population , more churohe* than thhpe 9£e now; tha 

ff]»irltpi4 far more numerons, 

more azrd there was a ranch stronger d^ 

picreily i^flntLftntnlBrences from encrohehmg on 
during the tili££idil«iagea, the moral and religious Ui 
all the^proSiflil literature put together, and surpaaL„^ 
in bttlll^ but also the ability ^of its enltlvatOM. Ni 
the f eneraliotim&Wibf moralists have ceas^ to ooDilrol t] 
meib and^ have made way for. thtJargeg do^ae of 
InylndM all ioterevti gad all. nlaisea. Systematic 
reisebeti their zenith the tbi^vsenth eeuj uiwa; 
that period; were, M IP* ^ ** 


far 

prevent 


^testantism ; ’ andt* by ^tte 4 



nteenth ceatmy, became 
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Tims far as to the inftuencc exercised by moral feel- 
ings in increasing oUr distaste for war. But if, on the 
otjer we tlirn to Ihc huqian intellect, in the' nar- 

rowest Selffie of the term, we shall find that every great 
increase in its activity has been a heavy blow to the war- 
like spirit. The full evidence for tl^s 1 shall hereafter 
detail considerable length j and in this Introduction I can 
oiily^ pretend to bring forirard a few of those prominent 
points, \^hich, being on the surface of history, will be at 
once undeA*stood. 


1 ?^ these points, one of the most ob\ious is, that everj 
iil||^;rtant addition made to knowle<lge increases the au- 
of the intellectual classes, by increasing the re- 
sources which they have to wield. Now, the antagonism 
l>etweeu tliese classes and the military class is evident; 
it is th<‘ antagonism between thought and action, between 
th^e internal and the external, between argument and 
violence, l>t‘tween jiersuasion and force; or, to sum up the 
whole, between men who live hv th<‘ pursuits of peace 
and those who li\e b\ the practice of war. AVliatever, 
tluTcfore, is iavourablt* to iiiie class, is manifestly unfa- 
Nourable to the other Supposing the remaining circum- 
stances to be the same, u must happen, that as the intel- 
lectual acquisitions of a people increase, their love of war 
will diminibb . and if their intellectual acquisitions are 
very snuill, their love of war will be every great. In 
perfe^y barbarous countries, there arc no intellectual 
acquKfions ; and the mind being a blank and dreary waste, 


in the civUi*ea coiintne* ; the Ducter DmHtantium of 

.Toremy IX'lor beigp tho last comprehensive atte^npt of a nutn of ge- 
nius to mould socieity solely acc ording to the maacims of moraltfits. 
thiinpare two ilVUnri^ling passages m Mosukim’s KteUsioMt. . vol. i. 
p :13S, axicl /'><>»</, vol. iii. p. 104. 

^ potdly idl^rta that man originally, and by virtue of his 

orgauUn^t,' i* poapeably disposed, but this opinion is decisively 
rtifute^l^ the iin|]i)ien8e additions which, siuco the ttipe of Heitler, 
have Ufton ipade to our knowledge of the feelings and habits of sa- 
vages. *Xiideesen ist's wahr, dais der Ban dcs Monseben TorxQgHoh 
auf diA Ys^eidigung , nioht anf d^ Angriff gerichiet ist: in disaftm 
muss^lhlili Ui« Konst su HQKe komipen, in jenor aber ist er von Ht^r 
das ]t^llftigst<i OeschOpf dor £rde. Sidns Gestalt selbst lehrt ihn a|so 
Friodlidhkeit, nicht rftohdxisokMl ktordvarwhsiung , — dcr Human^t 
crsies Merkmal ’ htfcn d€r Oetchhhtt, vol. i. p. 11^5. , 4 


Bucki.k. 1. 
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the only resource is external activity,-'” the only merit 
personal courage. Ko account is made of any man, unless 
he hiis killed an enemy ; and the more he has killed , tke 
greater the reputation he enjoys. This is the purely 
savage state, and it is the state in which military glor> 
is most esteemed, and military men most respected.”' 
From this frightful debasement, even up to the summit 
of civilization, there is a long series of consecutive steps; 
gradations, at each of which something is taken from the 


Hence, no doubt, that acutenegg of the genseg , UAtural, atiti in- 
deed necessaij . to an earl.\ state of gocietj , and which , being at the 
exponse t>l the reflectiug taoultie‘», ngsinnlateH man to tjio lower ani- 
malB Sec Caupextkr’*- Htumtn Phystolofnj, p 404, and a tine passage 
in Hejrdfu’s J>'mn .tii (r('^ vol if. j> IJ ‘Has abstehcndo thie- 

rische Ohr, das gleichsam immer lauscht uiui li(*rchet, dag kleiiu* 
scharfe AiitfC, das in dt i wejtesteu »rne don kU iuste.i Hauch odor 
Staub gewahr wird der weisse ber\ orblct kt nde knofh(M)bt*iiagend»‘ 

Zahu , dor dickc Hals uiid dio zuruckKeboKoiu' st^dlung ihris Kopfes 
auf demselben ’ Conii'are PhichardV /'/'/%» ,il fh^t vol. i 

pj>. 293, A/aka, Afii» tdimuiU . \ol n p i-*. WhaKOm/s 

Folar t rpedtlum p 354, ^ALLME'^ Irorif< ut huchjin, pp. 132, lit 
‘Among goino Maoedoiiian tnbos the man \\ho had uevw gU))i 
an enemy was marked by a decrradiug batlj^e rruori/s of 

(rre^’ce, vol xi. p 397. Among the J>\akM o! Borneo, ‘a man cannot 
marrv until he has procurf*<t a human load, and lie that has gavcral 
ma> he distinguished bv his proud uud bdty btariug, for it consti- 
tutes his patent of nobility’ Eake’n Aino^ft of ni Journal 

Astatic Soctely , vol iv p l^l Sec also CKAuitcn tut Hot nto y m 

Journal of (rojfj S’e/r , ^ol xxiii pp 77, ''U .\nd for instattcet 

of this absorption of all otlicr idco'i intf» \sariik<- one«, , i oiuparc Jox*r- 
nal of irtog Soc.f vol x p. 357 , MaelfTs , pp 

155. 159, 195, THiKLW'Ani/S Ih^t. o! >ul 1 pp li3o, 254, vol 

viiL p. Hexdkusox's Jliatory of /{rt>:iL j> 17 *, Sol i heit** JUt^tory 
of Brazil, vol i. pp. 12b, 248; Jo \ol. u p. l^M^ol. 

vu. p. 193; Traiuactiom oj BofiJafu A ol u, pp, 51, 

Kiws’s TraneU m Ethiopia, p. 103, Jn Droit, in df 

Michdet, yoL ii, pp. 333. 514 note .So also the 'Hiracians' li q.- 
^atr^v aTipiiTaTOv. 'TO ara -ofiaoj /a* , xd).).to-:ov Hkko- 

noxrs, book v. chap. 0, \ol iu i> lo, edit. Ilaelir, 

*0 Malcolm (JJtsto/ y of , vol i. p 2u4> tayt of the Tartar*, 

‘There is only one path to emiuente, that of xiUitaiy renown.’ Thus, 
too, in the Jmtitutes of J'nnouj , p 2b9 ‘He Only is eqti|l tOjihations 
(*i power and dignity, wlio is well acquainted with tlio art, 

and with the vanous inodes of breaking and defeating hostile armieg.’ 
The same turn of mmd is shown in the frequency and evident delight 
with wliich Homer relates battles— a pcculianty noticed In Mvkx^b 
tJrech LfUraturf>, vol. ii. pp. 63, 64, where an attempt is mado tO turn 
it into an argument to prOyei that . the Homerio poems are all by the 
same author, though the poj« tpfetenoe would ht that the 

poems were all composed fpL a oerbaro^^age. 
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iloniiiiion of force, and something given to the authorit>^ of 
tlnmght. Slowly, and one by one, the intellectual and 
inutific classes' ^gin to arise; at first held in great ctitt- 
tempt by warriors , but nevertheless gradually gaiuiug 
ground, increasing in number and in power, and at each 
uu reasc weakening that old miditar^ Spirit , in which all 
otluT teiuleiui(‘s had formerly been absorbed, Trade, 
commerce, manufactures, law, diplomat*), literature, science, 
philosophy, — all these things, originally unknowm, become 
organized into separate studies, (ach stud) having a 
s(*j)arate class, and each class insisting on the importance 
of its own pursuit Of these classes, some are, no doubt, 
less pacitic than others; hut e\en those which are the 
least pacific, are, of course, more so than men whose 
associations are ('ntirely military, and who see in every 
fresh war that chance of personal distinction, fnmi wdiVh 
during peace, they are altogether debarred. 

Thus it IS that, as ci\iHzation adNances, an equipoise 
Is estahlislied, and military ardour is balanced by motives 
which none but a iulti\ate(l peojile can feel. But among 
a people whox* int<llcct is not cultivated, such a balance 
I an never cxi'^t Ot tin*- w<‘ see a good illustration in the 
history of tin* pre.>(*nt war.‘‘* For the peculiarity of the 
great cont(*st in which we are engaged is, tliat it was 
produced , not by the conflicting interests of eirilized 
lountries, but In a rupture between Russia and Turkey, 
the two most barbarous monarchies now remaining in 

To tlie prospect of personal distinction, there was formerl^^ 
u(]do(t that of woulth. and In Europe, daring the Middle AgM>, war 
wa» a Terjr Iwcrativo profession, owing to the custom of uxactmg 
heavy ransom for the liberty of prisoners So® Bamugton^s learned 
v\ork, (*f‘$erwatton4 oH thu' Sfaftttrty pj> In the reign of 

Xicliard II. *a war w'ith France wras esteemed as almost the only 
method by which an English gentleman could become rich.’ Compare 
TuKjtEtt’a vj Knffiand ^ uro’ vi. p. J^J Saintc Palaye (Memoire* 

Vaiu:tttmt^h^ral^rir, vol. i. p. 311) says, ‘La guerre ennchissoit 
ulors imr I« .Mptin, et par les ran<;nns celin qui la faisoit areo le plus de 
valour, de vl^lance et d’activit^. La ran^on Ctoit, ce semble, pourPordi- 
iiairc, uue annde ties re> enus du prisonnier.’ For an analogy with this, 
Roe Ktp Veda Sanhila, vol i. p. ?ttH, sec 3, and vol. ii, p. 265, sec, 11. 
In Europe, the oustora of paying a ransom for prisoners-of-war setr- 
vived the Middle Ages, and was <;mly pot •« tiy the Of 

Munster, in t«4S. Mahkiho’s OcmufietHarie* on the Law of 

p. 162 •, and on the profits fmfheily'fiado, pp. IM, 158. 

* 1 wrote this in 1855 


12 * 
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Europe. Tliis js a very significant fact. It is higlily 
characteristic ijjE . the actual condition of society , tliat a 
p^e of unexampled length should have be^njjroken, not, 
as j^i^ier peaces were broken, by a quarrel between tw(» 
civfip^ nations, but by the encroachments of tbo uncivilized 
Ru^sWs on the still more uncivilized Turks. At an 
earlier period, the infltiefice of intellectual, and therefore 
pa:cific, habits was indeed constantly increasing, but 
still too weak, even in the most advanced countries, to 
control the old warlike habits: heqce there arose a desire 
for conquest, which often outweighed all other feeling^, 
and induced creat nations like France and England to 
attack each other on the slightest pretence, and seek everv 
opportiuiity ot gratifying the vindictive liatred with which 
both contemplated the prosperity of their neighbour. JSiich, 
however, is now the progress of affairs, that these two 
nations, laying aside the peevish and irntahh' jealoiisv 
they once enteitained, are luiited in a eommon cause, uiid 
have drawn the sword, act for ^elti^h pin poses, but to 
protect the civilized world against tht* iiuursions ot a 
barbarous foe. 

This is the leading featiir(‘ wldtl) (Ii^tinglUshe.s the 
present war from its predecessor^ That a peace should 
last for nearly forty years, and should tlim ho interrupted, 
not, as heretofore, by hostilities betwei'n <i\iii/(»d states, 
but by the ambitiou of the only euipiic whicii is at once 
powerful and uncivilized— is one of many proofs that a 
dislike to war is a cultivated taste peculiar to an ^^Ilec- 
tual people. For no one will pretend that tliet^itai} 
predilections of Russia are caus'd by a low state o^orals, 
or by a disregard of religious duties. So far from Ibis, all 
the evidence we have shows that vicious habits are not 
more common in Russia than in Franc^^^ England 

•* Indeed some have supposed that there ia legg immorality in 
Busaia than in Western Europe; but this idea is probably erroneous 
See Stibliug’s Runna, Lond. 1841, i>p. 60 The benevolence and 
charitable disposition of the Russians are attested by Pinkerton , who 
had ^ood means of information , and was by no theans prejudiced in 
their favour. See PiWKBnTon’s Run^a , Lond. 18^, pp, 3S6, 886. Sir 
John Sinclair also says they are ‘prone to acts of kindness and 
chanty.’ Siholaw’s Correspondence , vol. ii. p. 24t. 
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and it is certain that the Russians submit to the teachings 
of the chiu*0h with a docility greater than that displ^ed 
l>y their cSyitliRed opponents.®^ It is, therefore, clear pat 
iJiissias is a warlike country, not because the inhat;^|^ts 
ar(‘ immoral, but because they are unintcdlectual. The.^iuit 
is in the head, not in the heart. In Russia, the national 
intellect being little cultivated, the intellectual classes lack 
intlueuce ; the military' class, therefore, is supreme. In this 
early stage of society, there is as yet no middle 
and consequently the tioughtful and pacific habite which 
spring from the middle ranks have no existence. 'J'hc 
minds of men, deprived of mental pursuits, naturally 
turn to w’arlike ones, as the only resource remaining to 
them. Hence it is that in Russia, all ability is estimated 
1»> a militai> standard. The army is considered to #be 
the greatest glory of the (oiintiy: to win a battle, or outwit 
an enemy , is valued as one of the noblest achievements 
ot life; and civilians, whatcNer their merits may be, are 
desjnsed by this harhaious people, as beings of an altogether 
interior and suhordiiiale character. 


** The rovcronco of thf Huksiau people for their clergy has at- 
tracted the attention oj man} ohi<orverH, and is, indeed, too notorious 
to require proot 

’'A vf’ry I'bgf rvmtr and intolligeiit writer 8ay» , ^llussia has only 
two ranks- the highost ami tlio lowest.’ Lrttct ^ jrttm th*’ Halttr, 
bond 1H41, vul 11 p iH.'i 'Les marebands , qui formeramut uiu- 
cl.iHse moyc‘iine, »ont on hi petit iioinbro qu’i]» ne peuvent marquei 
fl ms I’lStat; (raiUeurs jircsque tous sent ^trangort, <»ti done 

trouver cette clasac mojenno qui fait la force dps i'tatsl"’ CnSTiKK’.^ 
liuAHU’, voi ii. pp iL’ i, 1*^6: see also vol. ir* p. 74. 

A repent authoress, who had admirable opportunics of siudyimr 
the society of 8t. I’ptPrshurg, which she pstimated with tliat fide tact 
ppcullar< to all acc<onpltshpd woman, was amared at this state oftSuAga 
anion^ surrounded with rvory form of luxury and wealth ^a 

t<*tal absence of alt rational tastes or literary topics . Here it is 
absolutely mauertTi yrnre to discuss a rational subject — more jMdnn- 
til be caught upon any topics beyond dressinK, dancing, and a 
iiiUt' fournure.' Lettm ftow f/o* 8attn\ 1841, vol u p. if33. M-Custino 
(La JittsBte en 1839, vol i. p. .'121) says* ‘Bdglc gi'n^ralo, pcrsouxio no 
prof^rc jamais un mot qui pourrait intiirosspr vivement quolqu’un.’ 
At vol. ii. p. ‘He loutes los facult^s de riutelligcnco, la aculo 
qu’on estiaiMl^toi o’est lo tact.’ Auotlier writer of repute, M. 
ponteniptuoiairty ohaarves, that in Bassia, ‘the depths of soieiit^ ara 
not even guessed at.* Koan’s Rtisaiaf 1^2, Lond. p. 142. 

According to"Bchnitzler, ‘Preoedeuce is determined , in Btlssia, 
by military rank; and an ensign would take the of a noh^man 
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In England, on the otiicr hand, opposite causes have 
produced opposite results. With us intellectual progress 
is rapid, and the authority of the middle class so great, 
thp/liOt only have military nuui no inliuence in the go\- 
of the state, but there seemed at one time vsvn 
a ^^ger lest we should push this fe<jliiig to an extrenu' ; 
and lest, from our detestation of war, we should noghd 
those defensive precautions which the enmity of other 
nations makes it advisable to adopt. lUit this at least A\e 
may safely say, that, in our coiintfr}', a love of war is, as 
a national taste, utterly (‘xtinet. And this vast result has 
been efteetod, not by moral teachings, nor by the dictati's 
of moral instinct; but by the simple fact, that in the 
progress of civilization there have bc'cii formed certain 
classes of society which have an interest i.i the pia'x i- 
vation of peace, iuul whose united authoiity is sufticieiit 
to control those other classes whose interi'st li(‘S in tli(‘ 
]>rosecution of war. 

It would be easy to conduct this argument further, and 
to prove how, by an increasing love of intfdlectual pursuits, 
the military service neeessarilv eba lines, not only in le- 
putation, but bkcwiso in abilitv. In <i backward state' ot 
society, men of distinguislu'd talents crowd to the army, 
and arc proud to enroll themselves in its lauks. But a'^ 
society advances, new sources ol a<ti\itv arc* opened, and 

not enrolled in the army, or occupying «omo Bitualion giving militar^i 
rank.’ M‘Cu 1 iL()cit’s Geog. Iftct, 184'*, vol. ii p. C14. The iame 
IB stated in PiNKEiiTon’s Rusata, JSiW, p, 3Jl M. Ernian, who tru- 
veUed through great part of the Bussian empire, says, ‘In the inodoni 
langi^e of St. Petersburg, one constantly hears a distinction of tho 
greAteflt iroportauce, conveyed m the inquiry which is habitually 
made respectuig individuals of tiie educated class: Is he a plain coat 
or a uniform?’ Ebman’s Sihena, vol. i. p. 45. 8oe also on this i)ro 
ponderance of the military classes , which is the inevitable fruit of 
the national ignorance, Kohl’s Itussta^ pp. 38, 194, Stibliiio’s Hums, a 
under Nicholas the First, p 7; Custihje’b Russfe , vol, i. pp. 147, T)*.*, 
J.>2, 266, vol. 11. PP- 71, US, 309, vol. ill, p. S28 , vol. iv. p,jj284. Sir 
A. Alison {Bistory of Europe, vol. ii pp. 391, ,192) Bays, <Tiie whole 
energies of the nation are turned towards the army. OolnBierce , the 
law, and all civil employments , are held in no QB^4|fa||^the whole 
youth of any consideration betake themselves tO tl^d^llS^fossion of 
arms.’ The same writer (vol, x. p .’iGe) Brenner, 

that -^nothing astonishes the Russian or < n|py^^ SO much as 

seeing the estimation in which the ciVll profesii|N|l>> isnd especially 
the bar, are held in Great Britain.’ 
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new professions arise, which, being essentially mental^ offer 
to genius opportunities for success more rapid 
formerly known. The consequence is, that in 
wliere these opportunities are more nurncTous th^^lse- 
where, it nearly always happens that if a lather hftilf^i^sou 
wliose faculties remarkable, he brings him up one 
of the lay professions, where intellect, when accompimed 
by industry, is sure to be rewarded. If, however, the 
inferiority of the boy is obvious, a suitable remedy is at 
band : he is made either a soldier or a clergyman’ lit* i^ 
s(‘nt into the army, or hidden in the (burdi. And tln^ 
as \>e shall hereafter see, is one of^the reasons wli\ . a- 
society adstinces, the e(cleKiasti<’al spirit and tin* nulitats 
s]>int nevei fail to (b eline. As sc^n as eminent men gro\v 
unwilling <‘ut(‘r an> profession, the lustre of that*pn»- 
iesbioii Mill be taniL^hed tirst itf> reputation will be les- 
^('ueiL and then its jioMi r will be abridged.' This is Abe 
juocess tlirougb mIiuIi Kuiopi* is attually passing, in regard 
both to tli(‘ ihurdi and to the arm). The evidence, so 
t.ir as the I’cclesiastu al profession is concerned, Mill be 
loumi 111 anittlo r part of this work. I’he evidence re- 
specting the niilitar) piofession is equally decisixe, Foi 
although that pi <dcs>um bus in modern Kurope proilu<*ed 
a fcM^ men ol undoubted geiiius, their number is so ex- 
trcmol) small, as to amaze us at the dearth of original 
ability, liiat the military class, taken as a whole, has a 
tendeiic) to d(‘generate, will become still more Obvious if 
Mt* conquirt' long periods of time, Jn tin* ancient world, 
tlu‘ leading Maniors were not only possessed of con^der- 
able accoiiipUshm(‘nts , but were comprelieiisivc thinjb^s in 
politics as well as in war, and were in every resjieci the 
tirst characters of their age. 'Plius — to give only A few 
api cimeus from a single people — we fiml that the three 
most successful statesmen (ireece ever jiroduced were 
Soloft, Themistoch's, and Epaminondas,— all of whom wen' 
distinguiJ&ed military commanders. Socrates, suppipsml 
by sonlla^A be the wisest of the ancients, was a stAer: 
and so Huttiili'iuid so was Autistbenes, the cel^Stlted 
founder Arcjhytas, who gave a new dfrifeon 

to the Pythagoroaii philosophy; and Mclissiis, who develi^ied 
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thlfc^leatic philosophy — were both of them well-known 
famous alike in literature and in war. Among 
eminent orators, Pericles, Alcibiadcs, Andocid('s? 
and ^Ischincs were all members of the 
mi^^Bp^ession ; as also w^ore the two greatest tragic 
Jf^chylus and Sojdiocles. Archilochus, who is 
^iP^^^lkve invented iambic \crses, and whom Horace 
as a model, was a soldier; and the same jirofesMoii 
could likiCwise boast of Tyrtieus, one of the founders ol 
elegiac poetry, and of A leans, one of the best coniposius 
of lyric poetry. The most iihilosophic of all the Greek 
historians w^as certainly Thucydides; but lie, as well as 
Xenophon and Polybius, held high imlitai*y appointments, 
and on more than one occasion succeeded in changing the 
fortunes of war. lii the midst of the hurry 'Ami turmoil 
of camps, these eminent men eulti\atcd their minds to the 
highest point that the knowdedge of tliat age would allow' 
and so wide is the range of their thoughts, and such tlic 
beauty and dignity of their style, that their works are read 
by thousands w'ho care nothing about the sieges and battic^ 
in which they were engaged. 

These w'ere among the ornaments ot the military pro- 
fession in the ancient world; and all ot them wrote in the 
same language, and were read by the same peoiilc But in 
the modern world this identical jirofes^ioii, including many 
millions of men, and covering the A\hole of Kurope, has 
never been able, since the sixteenth century, to produce 
tei|. authors who have reached the tirst class cither as 
writers or as thinkers. Descartes is an instance of an 
Euro^an ?^dier combining the two qualities ; he being 
as remaiicable for the exquisite beauty of his style as for 
the d^pfi originality of his inquMoa. however, 

IS a solitary case ; and there is , I believe, no tecond one 
of a modern military writer thus excelling in bolt depart- 
ments. Certainly, the English army, during the last tw*o 
hundred and fifty years, affords no example4fit, and has, 
m fact, only possessed two authors, Ralei^^d Napier, 
whose works are recognized as models , are studied 

merely for their intrinsic merit Still, th0|ys simply in 
reference to style; and these two historians, notwithstand- 
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iiip thoir Bkill in composition, have never been 
profoiuid thinkers on difficult subjects, nor hMjPny 
added anjp^hg of Tnoment to tb<‘ block of our ki M i m |^c. 
[n the sai|iS way, among the ancients, the moatfJKj tt lt 
soldiers were likewise the most cmiuent 
th(‘ best leaders of the anny were generally the 
ernors of the state. But here, again, iIm- 
society has wrought so great a change, that for a loi^ 
period instances of this ha\e Ixsmi <*xcebsively rare* Even 
(uibtavus Adolphus and Frederick the Great failed igno- 
niiniously in their domestic poluj, and showed them^elvev 
as short-sight<‘d in the arts of peace as they verc ^aga- 
(lons in the arts of war Gromwell, Washington, and Na- 
])oleon, are, peihajis, tin* only first-rate modern warriors 
of whom \f can he fanl\ ^aid, that they were equally -com- 
j»etent to go\ein a kiiigdfun and command an army,. And 
if we look at England as furnishing a familiar illustration, 
we. see thi^ remark exemplitii'd in oui two greatest gener- 
als, Marlhorongh ami AN ellington Marlborough was a 
man not only of tlie 1110*^1 idh‘ and frivolous pursuits, but 
was so mi>erahly ignorant, that his deficiencies made him 
the ridicule (A his eonteinporaries; and of politics he had 
no other idea hut to gain the favour of the sovereigu h\ 
flattering his mistress, desert the broths of that sove- 
reign at Ins utmost need, and afterwards, by a double 
treach('r\, turn against hisA^eict benefactor, and engage in 
a criminal, as w'ell as a^S^sh, corre^pfuideiice wiUi tlH‘ 
ver\ man wiiom a few ycai's before he had infdi!ie|^} 
abaudoneil. I'hesc were the characteristics of the greatest 
conqueror of bis age, the hero of a hundred fighfs, the 
victor of Blenheim and of Bamilies. As to our other 
great it indeed true that the name of W^ling- 

toii sho^ never be jiponounced by an Fhiglishman with- 
out gi*a^ibde and respect: these feelings arc, however, due 
solely to his vast military services, tin' importance of i^hich 


it would ill become us to forget. But whoever has stt^ied 
the civil* :|aik of England during the present celiitur} 
knows fuft this military chief, wiio in t^|?|jldld 

shone withc^l « rivhl, and' to his btill great^Aloiw 
be It said, possessed an integrity of purpose, an unnlnching 
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honesty, and a high moral fooling, wliich could not ho 
was nevertheless nttorly unequal to the coni- 
plicn^d exigencies of political liio. It is notorious, that 
in views of the most important legislative moasuros 
he^H^ always in the wrong. It is notorious, and the om- 
de^B^of it stands rooorded in our Parliament ary Dehatos, 
tjyfcl every great measure which was carried, every great 
in^rovemont, every gri'at stej) in reform, ever)' eouccssioii 
to the popular A\ishes, was stremiously opposed by the 
r)iik(' of Wi'llington, became law in spite of his opposition, 
anil after liis mournful declarations that by such moans 
the s('(uuty of England wotild be scuioush imperilled 
\et tlime is now hardly a forward schoolho\ who do('s 
not know that to these %ery measures th(‘ ])r(\seut stabilit\ 
of (U’r country is mainly owing !'!xjH*rH‘U( e, the great test 
of wisdom, has ampl\ proved, that those \a^t schemes of 
reform, which the ]>uke of AVellington spent his political 
life in opposing, were, I will not s}i\ (‘xpedient or adM^ 
abb*, but were indis])ensably necessary. I'hat pohex ot 
resisting the popular will which he eonstaiitly advised 
precisely the policy wdmh has been juirsiiod, since tlu* 

( ongress of \ieiina, m every monarchy e\( ( pt our own 
llie result of that policy is written lor our iunI ruction : it 
is written in that gr<‘at explosion of pcquilar p.l^slon, w*hi< h 
in the moment ot its wraih ujmet tin* proudest throms. 
destroyed princely families, ruined noble houses, desolated 
beautiful cities. And if the counsel (d our grt at general 
had been followed, if the just demands ot the p(‘ople had 
been refused — this same lesson would have been w^ritten 
in the aamals of our own land; and we should must as- 
suredly have been iinabie to eseajx; the cousequcuice of that 
terrible catastrophe, in which the ignorance and Beltislmes^ 
of rulers did, only a lew years ago, involve a large part 
of tlie civilizeil world. 

Thus striking is the contrast between the military 
genius of auciei^ times, and the military genius of moderii 
Europe. The causes of this <lecay are., clearly traceable 
to the circumstance tliat, owing to the izomeuiie increast' 
of mt(*jrectual employmenta,, few men of ability will now 
enter a profession into which, in antiquity, men of abilit} 
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oagfnly crowded, as supplying the best rnealis ef ejc^cis- 
iiig tliose faculties wdiich , in more civilize<l are 

turned to a better account. This, indeed, is a im- 

jiortant change; and thu.^ to traufil'er the ino«l poyrfnl 
intellects from the arts of war to the arts of , has 

been the slow work of many e^nturies , the giadnal, but 
constant, encroachments of advancing knoA^ledg(*. To wite 
the history of those encroachments, would be to write tin* 
history of the Imman intelUrt, a task inipossjbie foi^ an} 
single man adequately to }>eiform. Ihit the subject is one 
of such iiit(M’est, and luis been s(» little sttidjiefd, that tlnmgli 
1 have alnaidy earned this analysis farther tli.ni 1 laid 
intended, I ( ann()t lefrain from noticing wlmi appear to 
me to l)e tlie thiee leading ways in which the warliKi 
spirit o1* the aueniit world has been weakened by tie 
progress of hairopean Knowledge. 

'riie tirst ot the^e aros(‘ out of the invention of (iuii> 
jiowder; wliK'b, tliou^di a warlike contrivance, has in its 
u‘sults been serviceable to the interest'' ot 

peace. 'Hiis innutriaiit in\eii(i(»ii is said to have been 
inad<‘ in tiie tbirteeniii icntur} but was' not in common 
ii^e until the tourtecutb, or even tho beginning of thi' 
lifteeiitli, centur\. ScarceU bad it come into operation, 
wlien it woiK(‘(l a great change in the whole scheme and 
practice of war. llefore this lime, u was considered the 
duty of nearly every citizen to be iirepared to enter the 


** Th<* coiisfquencwt of the in\ontioii t*f jctuiijH^w tier aro con«ideio<' 
ver> superncmlly by Frederick rtcliJoKcl (Le'tur- ^ -/« rAt’ JUnfoit/ >>> 
Lttfruiu/ r , v«»l il pp. .17, 3S), And by Dupald Ste 1 ^a^t iVliitosophti ^ 
thf'. Mmd, vcd. i. p. 20‘J). They are eatAtniued with much gt€»tvr abi- 
lity, though by uo meane oxhAuHtively , lu Smxih'r HVfa M »/ 
book V. chap, i. pp. iftTi, iSi . llKttDBE*8 Het-n un 

Mpitirhheity toL iv, p. 3<H , HALI.am’r MuftiU vol ij. p 

•’ J;>bm the foUwwillg authorities, it appears impossible to tra«tft,4' 
lurther beck ilmu tlie thirteenth century, aud it is doubtful wUethCi 
the Arabs wore, as is cgsnuuonly supposed, tho inventors HumboldiN 
rotofoit, vol. )i p. 500; ICOOH, Tahtmux solutions , veil. Lp iM‘J 

IIkckmahm’s HUioty of Int^nlwma^ , vi4> U. p, 50^, //istohu i.,< 
lie la AVsstcif, vol. XX. p. 2;{6; Thomson's IIi\tonj of CAf/wMfryi v<*l i 
p. ; HAt^AlKy JifiUd/e Affes, roM, p. 341. Tlic statements in 1 |kmaxV 
Siherta, 371, are more positive than iMie eviApheo we 

are possosted of Will iostlfir i but thero can bo wo a so it 

of gunpowder was at an earl^ period used in China, WwTro other 
parts of Asia. 
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military service, for the purpose either of defending his 
own^co^try, or of attacking others.*^ Standing armies 
were entirely unknown; and in their place there existed « 
rude and barbarous militia, always ready for battle, and 
always unwilling to engage in those peaceful pursuits which 
were then universally despised. , Nearly every man being a 
soldier, the military profession, as such, had no separate 
exisMnee; or, to sjjeak more properly, the whole of Kurop(‘ 
composed ^jone great aimy, in whkh all other iirofessioiis 
were merged. To this the only exception was tlie eccle- 
siastical luofession; but even that was atlVcted by tlie 
general tendency, and it was not all iiiicomiuon to see 
larg(' bodies of troops led to the tiehl by bishops and 
abbots, to most of whoin^ the arts of war w(*re in those 
<la}S perfectly familiar.^ ^ At all (‘vents, bct^^wen thes«‘ 
tuo professions men were neces'^anly divided the onl} 
.ivocations were war and theology; and it you refused to 
('liter the church, you were hound to s(‘i\(‘ in the army. 
As a natural consequence*, everything ot n'al importance 
was altogether neglected. 1'here were, indeed, many priests 
and many warriors, many serinons and many battles. 


Vattm/, Ir Drott (Irs (iens^ vol li. p. I2y, Lingajju’s iJntortj »»/ 
Enf/lnnd, \ol ii. pp 35(;, 3'i7 AmonK the Auj^lo-Siixuus, ‘all tree men 
aiul proprietors of land, except the inuiibters of rcliKiun, were trained 
to the use of arms, and alw.i^s held ready i<i take the jk UI .-it a mo- 
jneut’s warning.’ Ecci..esi on’b En^/ltft/r , p. eli ‘There wan 

no distinction between iln* soldier and the citizen ’ I’Ae<.uAVh*B 
Saxon (Jcmiuonu't’alth , vdl i p 2()0. 

"‘ On these warlike ecclesiastics, eomparo (r hose’s MiUUtrtf Anhq. 
vol. i. pp. G7— (is, Lingaud’s Unt o/ England, vol. li. pp 2(>. 
vol. liL p. 14; TI/KKKR’s Hint oj England, vol. iv. p. 4h^ . vol v 
PP 92, 4l>2. 40(i , Mosheim’s Etcl. Nttforg , vpl. i. pp I7;t, 193, 24i , 
Okichton’s Scandinaffui, Edinh 1«3S, vol i. p. 22(). fcJuch opponents 
were the more formidable, hccaune lu tliosu happy days it was sacri- 
lege for a layman to lay hands <*d a bishop. In KKIA lus Holiness 
the Pope caused a council t»* declare, ‘Quod q[ai approhondent opis- 
copum omnino oxlex fiat.’ Ma ithai Paris lEiidoria Major, p. is, As 
the context oontams no limitation of this, It would follow that a man 
!»ccame spiritually outlawed it ho, even lu self-defence, took a bishop 
prisoner. ^ ' 

’’ As Sharon i'nrner observes of England under the Anglo-Saxon 
government, ‘war «iid religion W'erc the absorbing subjects of this 
period.’ TORNBR^g ffistoi g of f:nglarul, voi. iU. p. 2«3. And a recent 
scientific historian says of Europe generally; Kttuste und Kennt- 
uiBse , die filch nicht auf das edlo Rrjegs*, Kanf- un<l Uaubhandwerk 
hezogen, waren aberfittssig und scluidlich Nur etwas Tlieologio war 
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Hut, uii the other hand, there was neither trade, ^or 
coniinorce , nor manufactures; there was 
literature: the useful arts were entirbly unknoWifii’^p^^ven 
the highest ranks of society were imacquainted, pply 
witli the most ordinary comforts, but with the coiniiip|iest 
decencies of civilized life. 

Hut so soon as gunpowder came into use, there was 
laid the foundation of a great cliange. According t^^ihe 
(dd s}st(‘m, a man had onl> to }M)ssess, what he general 1} 
inherited from his father, either a svsord or a bow, and 
he was read) equipjied for tho tield.^® According to the 
new system, new mean^ were required, and th(‘ eqnijnnenl 
became more (ostl\ and mon‘ difficult, hirst, then* wu'* 
th(‘ sup})ly oi gunpowder : ^ ‘ then there was the |)ossessioii 

vdnu'ithew. inn du' JInU* uni »l<*m Uimmel /« vcftUmden,' W'lxuKiF.r 
oh <lt’i HuUi nL^ 1n')4, 1> TiU 

In 11^1, JOuiM JJ of Knirlaud ortierod that^mory man -houJd 
Imm* nthur a hssord i>r bow, wliuli Ijf Mats not to iioil , but Ic.'ito to 
1 mm ia*ir juiO'ui h.iburent Manbasiam, capeihim ferrenm, 

l.iacL'Uiu <*t gladnitu , \td au uin ut t^agUtab ct promt>uit ue aliquig 
arm.i sua vuiubTct vid ju\,idiarot, st*d « ujn roororotur, darot ilia pro- 
loiniuion ba'ru<h nuod lUu» ui Hov lanai. tn Sci tpturpt poit Hedatu^ 
1 » us rc\ in the rtogn ul Ldward 1 , it M-afi ordered tUat «‘vory uiun 

t««iug laud to the valut of foity f^hiliiuga should keep ‘a hword 
bow and arrow ?», and a «luggor . . . Those ’vvho wore to Keep bows 

ati<i arioMb might liave them out of the forest.’ tiivOfeiu’B Mdttanj An 
tnp(t(u'’‘, lol )t |>p liOl, Myj. Compare (>r]jkk’8 llnftrry oj t/tr Stnoh 
l^art. 1 p Even late in the hiteenth century, there were at the 
llnivorsitios of Dxford and (Cambridge, ‘in each from four to five 
ihonsand McJodarB, all grown up, currying swe rds and bows, and ni 
ifreat part gentry * Siu Wildiam HAMtnTON on tin J/tston^ o/ Cnirn- 
utti't, ill 11a>iil.tok’s rhtlosoph Iftscttsxiontt, p. 411 t>ne of the latest 
attempts made to revive archery, was a warrant issued by Eli^heth 
Ml and printed by Mr. Collier in the Kf/ftion I^apet.n^ pp* 217- 

‘J5d, t*dit. remdoM Soo, 104d. In the south-west of England, Im^s and 
arrow M did not finally disappear from the muiter-rolJs till and 

in the meantime ti|i« musket gamed ground. See Yokuk’s ptaiy^ 
edit. Camden Sue. tS48, p xvii, 

** It is etatod by «8fny writers that no gunpowder was manufactared 
m England until thuK reigti of BUsabeth. CASkuSN’s Utzafntfh^ In 
Kernktt’s / fiJtfory, vdl. it. p. London, 1711?; Stuickland’s i^ueieMJi 
of Fnuland^ Eol. vi. p. 838, Loiid. 15^43^ Oro^k’8 AmdqjkUie't, 

vol i p. 3TH Bat fihartm Turkkiw ( ifistoty of , voL A pp. 

ItK), 431, Load, 1833) has shown, from an order of Jiichard the 

Karleian mahusoripts, that it ynw made In England #n. 1463; Mr. 
Hccleston (Knfftiih Anltqfllid^^ 'p. 182, Load 164t) state*, tltp the 
English both made and exiipf||ed'^ it as eArly as 1411: p. 30'J. 

At all events, it long remainro a costly article, and even itiShe reign 
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of muskets, which were expensive wt'apons , and coiisichu’ed 
(liflhsiil^^ Then, too, there were other eon- 

whiwgunpowder naturally ^ve rise, such as 
bombs, mortars, shells, mines, and iho like.^^ AH 
these^rtbings, by increasing the complication of the military 
artj pcreased the necessity tvf discipline and practice; while, 
at the same time, the change that was being effected in 
the .ordinary weapons depriv^nl the great majority of men 
of tbe possibility r»f juocuring tliem. To suit these altered 
circumstances, a new s^^tcm organized: and it wa^ 
fotnul advisable to tram up bodic> of men for the sole 
])iir])Ose of war, and to separate them as iiuicb a^ possible 
trom those other employments in ^\hleh icn iiH*!*!) all soldiers 
were occasionally engaged. Thus it was that then* arose 
standing armies; the first of >Nhieh \Nere ionned m the 


of Charles I-, I fiud a complaint of its dearne 8 «. ‘ v\heleb^ the train- 
bands are mnch discouraged m then ixernHiiiu* l\n luitn^u.t 
\ ol. ii p. 655. Tn 1686, it ajtpears fiom the i'lm > nduu ('01 / t , 

^ol. i. p. 413, that the \^hole'>ale price runged from at>ont *Jl. 10 <. to 
a barrel. On the expen -i <d making it m the jtiesent century, see 
Liebig ond Kopp’s Rt^j>orf< xu ('hrmist/r, v<d in p 5U’’.. Loud IS.Vi 

The muskets were snt h iniseraMe machines that, in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, it took a quarter ot un hour to charge and 
fire one Hallam’s ilnldh' v(d 1 p .WJ (Irose {Utlttav^ d«- 

tiquitif“f, vol. 1 . p. 146, vol. 11 pp 337) Ba>s, that llic first men- 

tion of muskets in England is in 1471; and that rests toi them did 
not become obsolete until the reign of Charlen 1 In the icccnt edition 
of Beckmaen’s History of Intf>ntions , Lond. 184b. vol n p. 53 . 5 , it i« 
strangely supposed that muskets were ‘first used at tlie of Pa- 

via.’ Compare Dakiel, JJistone tie la MiUce, vol 1 p 464, With 
jSmXthe’S Military Ditcour^esy in ELfirs’? On'yinat Leltoif , p. edit. 
Camden Society 

Pistols are said to have been invented early in the siEteentii 
ccnttucy. G^bobe’s Military Antiq vol. 1 . pp, 1C2, 146. Gunpowder was 
first employed m raining towns in 1487. X’keBOOTt’s Jhat, of Ferdinand 
and IsabeUa^ vol. ii. p. 32; Kocn , Tableau ties Revolutions ^ vol. i. p 
24.3; DAKiEn, Jhstoire de la Mihce Fran^aise, vol. i. p 574. Daniel 
{Mihce Ftan^aise, vol. i. pp. 5»u, .581) says that bombe wore not in- 
vented till 1.588, and the same thing is afeserte4 in Bioffraplae Ifniver- 
%eUe, vol. XV. p. 248: but, according to Grose X Military Anttq vol. 1 
P 387), they are' mentioned by Valturinns in 1472. On the general 
r'ondition of thepyemch artillery in the sixteenth oentury, see lie- 
lyifiom den Arnbmsadeur* yMitiens, vol i. pp. 94, 476, 478, Paris, 18.38, 
4to . a curious an4 valuable publication. There is tome doubt as to 
the exact period 4n which cannons were first l^nown; but they were 
certainly used in war bdfore the middle of the fourteentli century 
See B 0 HI 4 BK, J>an alte Indten^ Tol. ii. p. d|*, and Djutuu< , MtMoire de 
la MUtce ^ vol. i. pp, 441, 442. 
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middle of fifteenth century/^ almost immediately 
gunpowder wAs generally l^wn. Thus^^;^, 
the custom , of employing itoercenary trooj^; of 
find a few OarJier instances, ^ough the jiractice 
fully established until tlie latter part of the lourb^Mh 
century.'** , ' ^ 

The importance 4f mo\ement was soon seen/^ 
the change it effected in the classification of European 
society. The regular troops being, from their discipli|ie, 
more serviceable against the (‘neniy, and also more imme- 
diately under the control of the government, it naturally 
iollowed that, as their merits became understood, the old 
militia should lull, first into disrepute, then be neglected, 
and then sensibly diminish At the same time^ this di- 
minution in the mimher of undisciplined soldiers deprived 
the eountr/ of a jnirt of its warlike resources, and tKcre- 
fore made it ne('es>ary to pa\ more attention to the dis- 
< iplined ones, and to confine them more exclusively to 
their military duties 1'hus it was that a division was 
first broadh established between the soldier and the 
civilian; and there arose a separate military profession,^® 
which, consi>ting ol a ( omjiaratively small number of the 
total aniotint ot citizens, left the remamder to settle in 
some other jmrsuit.*^ In this way immense Imdies of men 

* J oVh’H Cumt/HHtarteit^, vol. i p. 413, T)axixl, Si«t. rf#* /a 

MUic<(^ voi. 1 p JIO, vol. ii. pp. 4ai, 451.’li (A'»#rr*“s tie Thirffot, vol. viii. 
p. 'liSS 

The Iraiiiiiiur incts reitpeetinif the f*niployi»ent of mercenftrj troops 
are indionted nith great jodgment by Mr. Hallain , in his JUttltHe 
vOl. i. pp. 3i'>-337. 

(irose {Mihtartj Anliqutties , \ol. 4. pp, 3lu. 311) says, that until 
iho KixtoeutU century, Knglish soldiers had no professional dress, 
hut * were tiistluguishod hy badges of their leadors' arms, similar to 
iboso now worn by watermen.^ It was also early m the eixteettth 
reutury that there ilrst arose a separate military literature. Danucl, 
tie la ifUtcej vol. L p. 360; *JLies autouxA^ (jiui out dent en detail 
sur la discipline militaire: or tHli u’est gudro que sous Fraui^ois at 
sous I’Empereur Cltarles T, qua tee Italians, Jes Francois, leg IStpag^ 
noU et les AUemaxis out comnttDod Aoiire aur ce sajet.' 

" The change brom tlio time wlwe evary layman was a soldterf is 
very remarkable. Adam Smith {WraliA of JVtUtonit , botfk v, chap;; i. 
p. ‘hiji) says , ‘ Among the civiUaed nations of modem Kurt^e , ijt is 
commonly computed, that not nl^e ihaiii#i< oneohupdrsAih pMf of 
the Inhabitants of any oonntixj^.b^^etnp^ysd ss soldiers, witbe^t 
mill to the country which paj^ tilN, exppnsa of their service.* Ij^o 
•«ame proportion is given in SaSi^SB^S Law a f Population > vol. i. p. ; 
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were gradually weaned from their old habits ; and 

forced into'^tivil life, energies be- 

for the general W 1b| 

tl^xttltWfibn of tliose arts of jjoace which formerly 
b^^ neglected. The result was, that the Kuropem mind, 
ii^e^ of being, as heretofore, sole)} oraijded either witlj 
war Of with theology, n(iw struck out into a middle patli, 
and created lliose great bianclies of knowledge to which 
modern civilization owes its origin. In each successive 
generation this tendenc} towards a separate organizatuni 
was more marked; the utility of a division oi labour be- 
came clearly recognized; and as b} this iiu'an^ knowledge 
Itself advanced, the anthorit} of this middh* or intellectual 
class correspondingly increased EacJi addition 1o its power 
lessened the weight of the other two c lassies, and checked 
those superstitious feelings and that lose ot wai. on which. 
Ill an early state of societ\, «ill enthusiasm ]'> concentrated 
Tlio evidence of the grow^th and diffusion of tliis intellectual 
principle is so full auddeiisne, tliat it would be possible, 
by combining all the branclu's nl know ledtre to trace nearl} 
the whole of its conseeuti\<‘ st(‘ps. At ]> resent, it ib enougli 
to say, that, taking a general mcw', this third, or intel- 
lectual, class, first displayed an indepemlent , though still 
a vague, activity, in the fourteenth and fiftt'cnth centuries, 
that in the sixteenth century, ibis actiMt> , assuming a 
distinct form, showed itself in religions outbreaks; i&aitjjp 
the seventeenth century,, its energy, becoimiig m<]^ 
tical, turned against the abuses of go\eninii^^''i&d 
caused a series ot rebellions, from which hardly any part 
of Europe escaped; and finally, that in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, it has extended its aim to every de- 
pirtnient of public and private life, diffusing education,, 
uiaching le^slators, controlling kipgs, and, above ^11, 
settling on a sure foundation that supremacy of Public 
Opinion, to wrihich not only constitutional princes, but even 
the most despbtic sovereigns, are now render^ strictly 
amenable. 

and fn Qrandmr el DiedJence de.f chup. iii. — (Kur^ie% tiv 

Monte p, 130; i« SSASPli's ttutor^ of Euypt , vol. i. i». 

105, and in iSiiXSOM’s History of Europe y vol. xiJ, p, .'118. 
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V frc ^t^^ptcstions ; and ivitboat 


p ^^can understand^ 


ty, or form the 
It is , however , sufficiei 
now perceive #ie way ip which so 
the invention of gunpowder diminishi 



These, 
kno^ 

c6n^ti8i|^ 
readeji^ten 

matt# --i;-”- 

warlike spirit, by diniinishii^ the ipmber of persi^ia/to 
whom the practice of war was habitual. There were, no 
doubt, other and collat#ai circumstances wlpch tended 
in the same direction ; but the use of was the 

most effectual , because , by increasii^. ^ di^cnlty and 
expense of war, it made a separate profession 

indispensable; and thus, curtailing the action of the mili- 
tary spirit, left «a overplus, an unemployed eu^gy, whieh 
soon fmuid iw way to the pursuits of peace, infused into 
them a new life, and lu'gan to control that lult of Con- 
quest, which, though natural to a barb#ous people, is the 
great enemy of knowledge, and is the mosj; fatal of those 
diseased appetit(‘s h} winch even civilized countries are 
too often ^dieted 

Ihe second int(dlectual movement, by Which the Ipve 
of wa^has been lessened, is much more recent, and has 
aol yet produced the wliole of its natural effects. I aUttie 
to ^0 discoveries made by Political Bconomy: a hrah^ 
of^^OWlcdge with which even the wisest of the/hhe^nts 
ypF'not the hmst acquaintance, but which pois^ea an 
ifiubtsrtidm it would be difhcuU to exaggerate is, 
rtl^bv#, Vemarkidife . as being the only sul^}^ imme- 
dildeiy connected with the art of govenimeut that has 
yet been raised to a sdence. The practical value of tbs 
u#)le study, though perhaps Jonly fully known to the nt^ 
advanced thinkeA, is gradually becPuiin^ recognized 
men of ordinary edy^fcuou: but wteh those by 
is understood, seem to haye paid little attention 
way in which, by its influence^ Ihi^ in^rests of peace, 
therefore,^ bf civilization , have J#cctiy proioe 


The paoificf teiidencie« pi MtHioal 
briefly In BnASQUi, Hi«iuir« OtW^cimoi 


in Twiis's Frogrenn of Fotntical SCQnPmpt 

BuCKIjK. 1 


m»ctoa'oi» 



vol. li. p. 307 ; 


13 
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The manner in which this has been hron^l, about I will 
AMvom ^ as it will furni^^inother argu- 

ul® (k that great prindple^which I wish to 

well knowp, that, among the different^ eans^s of 
w^ ^ compom^al jealousy was formerly one of ^ most 
cohspietioas; and there are numerous instances of 4Qii^els 
respecting the promulgation of sdtoe particular tadff, or 
the protection of some favoiirit^ manufacture. Disputes 
of this kind were founded upon the very ignorant, but 
the very natural notion, that the advantages of commerce 
depend upon the balance of trade, and that whatever is 
gained by one country must be lost by another. It Was 
believed that wealth is composed entirely of money; and 
that it is , therefore, the essential interest of every people 
to import few commodities and much gold/ Whenever 
this was done, affairs were said to be in a sound and 
healthy state; hut if this was not done, it was declared 
that we were being drained of our resources, and that 
some other country was getting the better of us, and 
was enricldng itself at our expense.®* For this only 
remedy was, to negotiate a commercial treaty ,^which 
should oblige the offending nation to take more of 
commodities, and give us more of their gold: if, however, 
they refeed to sign the treaty, it became necessary to 
bring them to reason; and for this purpose an armanieilt 

» Thi* CkTOorite doctrine if iUnftntnd in a curious 
wxittan bf 1578, nnd printed in Stow*8 London, in wliiohn WWd 
down, ilutt if our exportf exceed our imports, we gain by tM tmde; 
but that if they ate less, wp lose. Stowes Iwdon , adit. Them, 1S42, 
p. S05. Whei^Ter this balance was disturbed, pj^^eians waia thrown 
into an agony of^lbs^. In 1620, Janies I. said, in one df his Ics^ 
dillphes, *It>s strM%« that w IGnt hath not gone this fi^ or nine 
ydusi but I think the fMut of the want tneney is the otieTin ba- 
lancing bf trade,* Part, sol. i. p. t|f9i sea also debate 

*0% tha Sai^ity of Monay/ pp. In 1««0, tha Monte of 

Onions, in •!»*«, paatad a resolution. ‘?||iat the 

ipportatioit out «»f Spain is due reason of thi scarcity of 

monar in iPlMllMit? ^ort. Mtt. toL l. p. Ilt8. in 11^7, it was 
actunUy tigaad in |he mousa of Conunons that tha Hethellinds were 
being weakened Hf t^^tfmde with the Bast Indies, becauia it aanied 
money out gd pcawy I F#rt,, m$t. toI. U. p. 3S0. Ha|f a oantury 

later, adrooatad by Ur Wtiliam tlnipla iu his 

Lettaiai ^ in ¥* ObsemUoui upon tha l^nltad ProvinlNSf, 
Tnuakn^ Wo^i, Toh i. p. 175, vol. il. pp. H7, 118. 
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was fitted ii^tack a people who, by |essenixifrj^ 

wealth, had^lP^y^ us of that money b 
trade could b#WW3ed in forei^ markets.** ~ i 
This misconeepllon of the true nature of barw|iil8 
formerly universal;** and being adopted ev^ by *the 
politicians, was not only an immediate cao^^^ war, wt 
increased those feelings of natural hatred by which war 
is encouraged; each country thinking that it had a direct 
interest in diminishing the wealth of its neighbpurs.** In 

In ISTS, tho colcbraiod Earl of Shaft<Hrt»iU 7 , then Ijord CNan- 
o«ll^ Announced that the time had come when the Bnfflieh mttst go 
to iinur with the Dutch; for that it wae MmpOMible both ahonld etend 
upon a balance, and that if we do nut matter their tfwle, ithejr wiU 
onrt. They or we muit truckle. One mnat ax>S will g|Ve the law to 
the other. There is no compounding, where the oonteet i« fbr the 
trade of ibeavhole world.’ Soxbks* Tracis, irol. rliL p. 89. iW few 
nionthfl later, still insisting on the propriety of the war, he gave a« 
one of his reasons that it Aas necessary to the trade of England that 
there should be a fair adjustment of commerce in the Baat ladies.* 
Pari. Hist. vol. iv p 5.''7. In 1701, Stepney, a diplomatist and one of 
the lords of trade, published an essay, strongly laaistiag on the bene* 
tits which would accrue to English convmerce by a war with France. 
SoMBMs’ Tracis, vol xi. pp. 109, 217, and he says, p. 205, that one" df 
the conacKiuencet of peace with France would be *the.utler ruin and 
destraaObn of our trade ’ See also, m vol. xUi. p. $8B, 8he remarks 
on the policy of W'lUiam III. In 1743, Lord Uardwtcke, one of the 
indtt eminent men of his time, said in the Souse of l*oi^s , *Xf oar 
wdalth is diminished, it it time to ruin the oommeroe of that nntloa 
wbiolii has driven ua from the markeu of the Ooatinoni<*<4^ sweeping 
the f fff* of their eliips, and by blockading their porta.* CAnanuu4];«*ll 
$k9 CkanccUors, vol. Y. p. 89. 

** M^iard to the eeveuteenth century, see Mnun’a Bittorf ^ In- 
dich V0|. U pp. 41* 42. To ibis I may add, that even ]>ooko had very 
confheed respecting the use of money in trade. See JEtsog on 

ifoafy, bt Wbf*f. vol. iv. ; and in partionlar pp. 9, 10, I*, 20, 

31, 49*42, , prelbimd thinker as he was, fell into the same 

errors, *n^ %iilimee ibf necessity of mainteintng the balance of toede, 
Mid teescttlalt oxn/r fnlipwta in propce^fc^ |ui wo lessen our expmta. 
See the (Querist, Eos. xda. clai., in taminnnY*a Veres, vol. iL jP. 
246, 240: see also hie prC#oeal for a l|imBptiaie«y law, in Estop fowafds 
preeealiap fit Ruin cf Britain, hi vol. ii. p. 190. 

•oonon^Hd views of Montes^aien (EsjSHi des lets, Uv«e 
in <£we%, **.283) are as hopelessly wroum; While Velpel 
Ocm, TOl. iVp. Ill, in, 118, m) W ^ W 

mitehisTO^f^ interference of tim Bngildli 

commends if a pattern to other ^ '' ' ' 

» The Bwd of BHstol , a man of mejM^siMil^ toM te KoepCef 
in iai2» that it aris a greal n^Nhlafe 
cOnptriee to go to war wUii aachr othm^ baemue by 
shtttld get their money , or , at he ceKM tt, their < Weij^iF ^ iilfiib 
speech, in Tart, Ulsfary, vd. ii. pp. 1274*1279. 


13 ^ 
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tiJi% .seventeeDth^, even late in the siJJteenth et'ntury, 

thBrfe wer^^ilMee#|^jDne or two eminei^t linkers #ho ex- 
posed sfeme of tie fallades upon wMeh this opinion was 
base^t^ But their arguments found no favour ,with thos<‘ 
poliHdans* by whom European affairs were then adminis- 
te^d. It is dopbtful if tMy were known^ and it d^j^in 
that, if known, they were despifi^ by statesmen ihd le- 
gislators, who, from the constancy of their ]>ractical occu- 
pations, cannot be supposed to have sufticituit leisure to 
ma^r each new discovery that is succcssividy made; and 
who in consequence are , as a body, always in the rebr^ of 
tlieir age. The result was, that they went blundetkig on 
in the old track, believing that no cominerce could ffouripJ 
without their interference, tioubling that commerce b} 
repeated and harassing regulations, and taking for gran|ed 
that, it was the duty of e\ery government to benefit the 
trade of their own people by injuring the trade of others.^* 


-'*• S^rra, vrlio wrpte in lf>l3, la aaid to have been the flrat to provt* 
the absurdity of discouraging the exportation ol the precioWI metala. 
Sop jTii'IM on Fro'/t <‘f Fohficol Vconointf ^ pp S, 12, tS. . 1 

believe that the earliest approach towards modern ocono 
covenee is a striking essay published in 158i, and aacnbed to Wftliato 
Stafford. It will be found in the Nurh’/rtn HUin>/, vol. ix. pp. $3^' 
192, edit. Park, 1812; and the title, Bne/ Conctipt of EntjhHh Potidij, 
gives an inadequate idea of what is, on the whole, the most import- 
ant work on the theory of politics which had then appeared! Since 
the author not only displays an insight lntt> the nature of price and 
value, such as no previous thinker f>oseessed, hut bo points ont oleiuly 
the causes of that system of enclosures which is the leading efiondM- 
ical fact in the reign of Elizabetb , and i» mtimiitely connect^ with 
the rise 0t the poor-laws. Some acctnint of this essay ii( given by 
Dr. Twisst ^hnt the original is easily aoeqssible, and shovld he read 
by every sindent of Engl^ mstory Atitaiig other hereilcid propo- 
aiti^fAs. it r^mm^ds free trw^.in com. , 

In ra|(yurd to ;ihe interference of the English legislature, it is 
stated by Mr. J|^!^01och (PoUt. Econ. p, $6^, on the authority #f a 
dottua^tf^ ihe Bjonse Of Compions, that helOre the y^' 19$^, *nu 
t^ thousand laws with respect to eommer^ Ib'^heen 
passed ^ difMi^t jieriodf^* It may tie eonAdenily lUmrMf that 
every oue uf laws was ap unmitigated evil, iduM i^btade, and 

indeed' no hx^rest of ady kind, eon be protected hji govdfi|||»^t,, With- 
out ixjifficting immeasuiahly greater loss upon theuup^teiwrimhssts 
and tradb8^*rirh|Je, tf^the prot^on is universal, the loss wfff hO uni- 
versal. Borne ’stfl|iihff iuitan^ of the absurd laws which liat^.hew 
Pj^sed T«8^e<^lxig trlde , Mre ' OollOoted in BAiiuxiroTOir*s 
on the Statxttet^ pp. 279*285. Indeed, it was considered necessary wit 
every parliament should do fifometbing in this way ; and Charles itr^ 
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But ill the «igli|eenth century, a long course of 
which i shall trace, prapar^ the wif for a lUpt 

of improvement, a desire for rdform, ot whiqll the 
world had iJien seen no example. ^ This great inyenie<|t 
displayed ite energy in •every dej^rtment of knowledge ; 
and now it was that a successl^l attempt was first made 
to raise Political Economy to^ a science, by dmeovering the 
laws which regulate the t,crealJk)n and diffusion of wealth. 
In the year 177(1, Adam Smith published his Wealth of 
Nations ; which, looking at its ultimate results, is probably 
the most important book that has ever been written, and 
is'^rtakily th(‘ most valuable contribution ever made by 
a single man towards establishing the principles on which 
government should be based. In this great work, the old 
theoi*)' of protection as applied to commerce was destrjoyed 
in nearly all its parts; '*’ the doctidne of the balance of 
trade was not only attacked, hut its falsehood was demon- 
strated; and innumerable absurdities, which had been 
accumulating for ages, were suddenly swept away.*® 

If the M'caUli of had , appeared in any pre- 

ceding centui \ , it would have shared the fate of the great 
%c>rk6 of Stafford and >>erra; and although the principles 
wJ^ch it advocated would, no doubt, have excited the 
attention of speculative thinke|s. they would, in all proba- 
bility, have j) reduced no effect on practical politicians, or, 
at events, would only have exercised an indirect and 
p|||Carious influence. Hut the diffusion of knowledge had 
become so general, that even our ordinary legislators 
wXy. in some decree, prepared for these great truths, 
in a former p^eriod , they would have despised as 
idwTiovelties. The result was, that the doctrines of Ad^ 


io one of bi« Bpoeebes, oayS) '1 pr»7, clx;|ltdNdv« any good short 
wbiolyp^ improve the iudustry of the ttimu , . . , and so l^od 
your Part, history ^ vol. iy. ComfUilre tbAr^vAbs 

on ihe a«biry-trade, In Somns* 2Vac^. A p, A? 

Tfo jMde the waly exception o* any m^«»t ll 
of tbo tilflQr^Uwe , wMch Jeremy" Bentlunn Km tbe b(m<^tur of demo- 

A ' '4' , ' # ^ 

^ Before A^m Smith, ihe prlneipo^ Hamf,\put 

pte Worhi of that profound thiuiEex wera fjra^j^entary to p^f^ce 
much effect. Indeed, Home, uotwithetuudiag his 
inferior to Smith in compreheimtveneBe u well as in iU^ustry. 
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8Mth soon their way into the l^use of Com- 

mons an4 b^^^^dopted by a few nf the lea^^ mem- 
bers, were listi^M to with astonishment by great 
s^sot^Iy, whc^,op|ni^ were mainly repi^tf^ by the 
wisdom of thei^^lhhceif^ , and who were loth to li^evc 
that anything could bo di^vered by the modems fhich 
iras not already known to^^e andents. But it Is in vain 
that such men as these almys themselves up to resist 
the pressure of advancing knowledge. No great truth 
which has once been found has ever afterwards been lost; 
nor has any important discovery yet been made W^^^b 
has not eventually carried everything before it. £ven 
the principles of Free Trade, as demonstrated by Adam 
Smith, and all the consequences which flow from them, 
were vainly struggled against by the most overwhelming 
majorities of both Houses of Parliament. Year by year 
the great truth made its way; always advancing, never 
receding.*^ The majority was at first deserted by a few 
men of ability, then by ordinary men, then it became a 
minority, then even the minority began to dwindle; and 
at the present day, eighty years after the publicaj^op of 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, there is not to be foujm 

The flret Botioe I hare observed of the Wt>alth of JVafio^’ln 
Parliament is in 1783; and between then and the end of the ventnury 
it is referred to several times , and latterly with inoreasing freiiiifACy. 
See PiirltameiUary Sittory^ vol. xxiii. p. 1152, vol. xzvi. pp. 4^81, 1035, 
vol. zxvii. p, 385, vol. xxix. pp. 884, 906, 982, 1065, vol. xxx. pp, 830, 
383, vol. xxxii. p. 2, vol. zxxifj. pp. 353 , 386, 522, 548, 549, 583, 774, 
777 , 778 , 832 , 823 , 834 , 825 , 827 , 1249 , voL xxxiv* pp. U, 97* ^141, 
143, 304, 473, 850, 901, 903, 903 . It is possible that one or two paaWee 
may have tmen overlooked; but I believe that these are th C lpily 
instances of Adam Smith being referred tO daring seventeen wSm. 
From a passage in J»nxaiiw*f i,i/€ of Sidmcnah, voL i* p. 51, it afpGlrs 
that even Addington was studying Adam Sinitb in 1787. 

*1 In 1797, Bnlten^, in of his ilnaneial ^^eeehes^ appealed to 
^he anthoritp^i^||lMtht who, it wae weU aaid* would mwsnade 
the present gaMHip and jgoyem the next.* IVh^. ytQkxxiii. 
p. 778. Stewart (PMIosepdp e/ /3« ih 

pr 472) aa|paniuM.%^the doeWine of tm Wede «}ms 
become Oie of thinking men aU^dver JBimlM.* And 

in 1848, BMMO iidd» *Xbe teaeoning hy which |ha&pbe^ of taule 
is sapposled fe ap p^etfhl, that it it dally obtaiab^aonvacts. It is 
wHh pleasue Wp# I aea the pvomM whieh ^^aat prinoinie is 
making antoagrt tluMe whom we Wnld have expdblid to aUng the 
loageet to hid preJadloea*’ Pirppofalt /or aa €CommM CarrefNg , in 
Works, p. 407. 
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one of tolerftb}^ education wln> is not ttahamed of hok^ 
opinio^ wiltiliy before the thne of A#^Eii^Binitli, were tbd* 
Tersalfr^ed. " ^ 

S|K^h the way in which great thinkers control the 
aSahie of men, and by thek regolate the 

march of nations. And truly the history of this one tri- 
umph alone should be cnou^ to repress Ihe presumption 
of statesmen and legislators, who so exaggerate the im- 
portance of tlieir craft as to ascribe great results to their 
own shifting and temporary contrivances. For, whence 
didxthoy derive that knowledge , of which they are always 
ready to assume the merit? How did they obtain their 
opilpions? How did they get at their principles?' These 
ai^e the elements of their success; and these they can 
oidy learn €rom their maters from those great teachers 
who, moved by the inspiration of genius, fertilize the 
world with their discoveries. Well may it be said of 
Adam Smith, and said too without fear of contradiction, 
that this solitary Scotchman has, by the publication of 
one single work, contributed more towards the happiness 
of man, than has been effected by the united abilities of 
the statesmen and legislators of whcmi bistory has 
pppterved an authentic account. 

V The result of these great discoveries I am not here 
concerned to examine, except so far as they aided in 
diminishing the energy of warlike spirit And the 
way in which they effected this may be easily stated. 
As long as it was generally believed that the wealth of 
a couatry consists of Its /gold , it was of course also be- 
lieved that the sole olbtject of trade is to increase the indtix 
of the precious metals; it, therefore, became natural that 
Gavenupest should bo expected to take measures by 
whki^|n(di influx could be secured. hoyrever, could 
onhr^ by draining otlmr conPtrlM their gqM| a 
rei^ for precisely the saaie reasons^ AliW- 

ocalf 11^0 ^msequence was, tiiat aay idea ^ 

relT^firaiaipro^ was impossible: every commercial 

jm attmnpt made Iqr tme nation to ootait aimthes|^ 

Bkt Vheodov* Jaaaoii, in hit ^Mitral M094mt of piibtllii||l 

in 171S, Ityt H down tt » prin^ple uniToiVnlli^ reoogiiliMid, thm 
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every new of 

which ought ))eaceable 

came one of those* 

national anim^^A^, %y which war is ma!n|ir^ p g |A ed. ^ ^ 
But when it '^^ih&i^^^c\e9,x\y understood 
silver are hot weaM ^ bdt are merely the repr^^etrt^ltives 
of.^wealth; when^hilm began’to see that wealth i^elfifblely 
Consists of the value which skill and labour ( an add to tlie 
raw material, and that money is of no possible |IS0 to a 
natioh except to measure and circiilati* their riches; when 
these great truths were recognized,*'* all the old np^ns 
respecting the balance of tiade, and th(' supreme import- 
ance of the precious metals, at once fell to the ground 
These enormous errors being disj)ersed, the tnie theory 
of barter was easily workinl out It was perceived, that 
if commerce is allowed to be free, its advantages will be 
shared by every country wbieh engages in it; that, in 
the absence of monopoly, the benefits of trade are of 
necessity reciprocal; and that, so far from depending on 
the amount of gold received, they simply arise %pm the 


facility with wdiich a nation gets rid of those eommodities 
which it can produce most cheaply, and rect ives in retgni 


those commodities which it could only ]>ruducc at a. 



the nations of Kurope seem to strive who sjhaU oitiwH one another 
in point of trade, and they concur in tius ihaxSin, fhat Uio less the\ 
consume of foreign commodities, the hotter It is 80 j|iaHh'* 

Tracts, vol. xiii p Tims, too, in a Ifiahyve ^w$eH an 

/nan and a Lutchuan, published in 17<K», tho ButohiilaA is ropr^aented 
as boasting that his government liad ‘forci^ treati«il jof oommercc cx- 
clnsive to all other nations’ SoMfus’ Tracts, vol. atl. p. 376, This is 
the system of ‘narrow soinshness’ dcnouncetl by Br. Stoiy, in his 
noble work, Conflict oj Laws^ 1841, p. .32. 


** ‘It cannot, indeed, be dttiied, that mistaken views of commerce, 
like those so freqaei|py entt^ained of religion, have bec^ilM^ cause 
of many wars au^ of much bloodshed.’ vf 

Fohtical Economy f 140. 8ee also pp. 37 1 33. ‘it 
motion tbeSii^lare Of its neighbonrs as 

own: be#i^ the reeipiNical dedre of injuring and 1 1 1 1 1 1 n ^ ' 
other, and hmtee thit spirit of commercial rivalry, widk^aoJiiien 
the immediate or remote t^se of the greater n umb et" 

• Ik 

^ On ihe rapid dlihsion dttiing the present century of 
cjples worked oat'^ b;^the economists , compare Lajxo’s 


Mr356~a68, with a m 
Ilfte, vol. ii. pp. 354,1 


>the last edition of Maltmus on Population, 
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expen&^^^t which yiev^tlKer niti^ ^n, from the ^ill 
of or frn^ the boui^ of^kM^ure, aford to 

sup5j^. a^^^lwer i«tp. Frdm^^0 it ^»lQowed that, in 
a nMcawle point of view, it would he as absurd to at- 
tea^^td iatipovorish a people with whom we trade, as it 
wouM be in a tradesman to wish for the insolvency of a 
rich and frequent Customer. The result is, that the com- 
mercial spirit, wliieh formerly was often warlike, is now 
invariably pacific. And although it is perfectly truv 
that not one im rchant out of a hundred is familiar witii 
t|^- arguimuits on which these economical discoveries aro 
founded, that does not prevcnit the effect which the dis- 
coveries thems(‘lves produce on his own mind. The mer- 
e^ntile class is, like (vmy other, acted upon hy causes 
which a few mcmluTs of that class are able t(v per- 
ceive, ’llius, for in.'^tan(e. ol all the innumerable oppo- 
nents of protoi tion, there are \er> few indeed who can 
give valid reason to justdv tlieir opposition. But tliis 
dbes not pn’Nent the opp(>siti<m from taking place. Foi 
an immense majorit) ot men always follow with implicit 
.submission tin* spirit ot tlieir own time; and the spirit 
of the time is merely its knowledge, and the direction 
knowh'dge takes. As, in the ordinary avocations ot 
^j^y life, <“v eryone is Imnciited, in the increase of bi^ 
comforts, and of his general security, hy the progress ol 
many arts ai|d sciences, of which perhaps he does not 
even knoiy^the name. so is the mercantile class he- 
naftted by Ihosc great economical discov<‘ries which, in 
the course of two generations, have already (effected a 
complete change in th(* commercial legislation of this 
country, and which are now operating slowiy, hut steadilj. 


tings of tItiJ tTAdosinon, pfovAUing Among nations, over- 
arms all senso of tUo genml emnniunity of advnittngc 
«ial ootmtrios darivo frotft pnnf(|mrity of nue wBdiiter , 
«rciAl spirit, wlilclt i« ofte of tlia stronge&i^ ob- 

wars, was during a esrteui ptsUkd of JBuropaan hi^ory 
_pal cansii.* Mila's PdiUieai €849, Vol. U. 

^change tn tbo feoUngt of ih» oomurerciol classns 
Mfore the present oentn^y,, and has not been visiblo prdi- 
wervera nntil the last Wvo-and-twsilty or thirty yssrs; 
was foretold iu a remarkahle passage WnvdSr in 

ills /d«<m iur (ffischichtc, vol. iii. pp. 299, 
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Upon those other^J^opean stales^ where pu^k opinion 
being less k ^is more to Ostifp|n||^#eat 

truths and exti^kto ^d abuses. N^liile , is 

perfectly atoiong merchants, a. 0 ($iBi|^a^li|^ely 

small number are acquainted with politi<kl it 

is not the less true that they owe a large part or ^eir 
weal^ to the political ecOpomists ; who, by reiiiovi*^ the 
obstacles with which the ignorance of successive govern- 
ments had impeded trade, have now settled on a solid 
foundation that commercial prosperity which is by no 
meatt& the least of our national glories. Most assuredly 
is it also true, that this same intellectual movement lias 
lessened the chance of war, by ascertaining the principles 
which ought to regulate our commercial relations with 
foreign countries; by proving, not only the inutility, but 
the positive mischief, caused by interfering with them; 
and finally, by exploding those long-established errors, 
which, inducing men to believe that nations are the natural 
enemies of each other, encouraged those evil feelings, and 
fostered those national jealousies, to the strength of which 
the military spirit owed no small share of its former influmice. 

The third great cause by which the love of war 1^ 
been weakened, is the way in which discoveries 
the application of Steam to the purposes of travellingiilTO 
facilitated the intercourse between different countries, SM 
thus aidM in destroying that ignorant contempt whidi 
one nation is too apt to feel for another. Thus, for in- 
stance, the miserable and impudent falsehoods which a 
large class of English writers formerly directed against 
the morals and private character of the French, and, to 
their shame be it said, even against the chastity of French 
women, tended not a little to embitter the angry ff^ttigs 
then existing between the two first countries of 
irritating the ^sglish against French vices , intelKfbe 
French against calumnies. In the 

there was^ a time #lien every honest Englishin|H«||| 
l>e]p|swsd«tiat he could beat ten Frenchmen; 
bsings whom he h^ jn sovereign contempt, 
and^Atunkd' race, fbo drank claret instep of biUBy, 
wiil^ lived entirely elf n^ogs; miserable infidels, who heard 
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mass Sunday^ dc^ li^ore idols, aod 

wii^ ^i^worsjiippedi tiie Pope, other hiuui^ the 

Fi^app^rc taught to despise us, as rude Unlettered bar- 
bariSitt, i^oujt eiUier taste or humanity*, surly, ill-e^U- 
di|ti<^i^JXi6u, living in an unhappy climate, where a per- 
petuid fog, only varied by rain, prevented the son fiom 
ever being seen; saifering from so deep and inveterate 
a melancholy, that physicians had called it the English 
spleen; and under the indnence of this cruel malady 
constantly committting suicide, particularly in November, 
when we were well known to hang and shoot ourselves 
by thousands.®* 

Whoever has looked much into the older literature of 
France and England, knows that these were the opinions 
which thedtwo first nations of Europe, in the ignoi^ct; 
and simplicity of their hearts, held respecting each other. 
But the progiess of improvement, by brining the two 
countries into close and intimate contact, has dissipated 
these foolish prejudices, and taught each people to admire, 
and, what is still more important, to respect each other 
And the greater the contact, the greater the respect For, 
ighatever theologians may choose to assert, it is certain 
^1^ ntankind at large has far more virtue than vice , and 
every country good actions are more frequent than 
j||||^^es. Indeed, if this were otherwise, the pr^onder- 
ance of evil would long since have destroyed the human 
race, and not even have left a single man to lament the 
degeneracy of his species. An additional proof of this is 
the fhet that, the more nations associate with each other, 
and the more they see and know of their fellow-creatures, 
the more quickly do ancient enmities disappear. This is 



Uim mtm tuidWlM ia gtocfiny weather then m fine 
ttked aiwe/e to he tahai far geantwi t wee e feTOOcite 
;h the French wite, who were neita weery of enpetietiiig on 
of telf>tBuxder, nod on the relietteu hetweeo it end enr 
l/nloftnaetely for eooh epeeilititioiiet the feot ie ea- 
to whet le genexellr eui^poeed, end we have de^Mre 
there are more soleidee in eemiBer than in wihteff 
rjrommtf, iroLil*|q^JiS|lSdi ^raeoT d# la ManU^ m/i^ 
iSdO, pp. 50 , 14 S, ^ 0atiHieml Soci0ii/y 

xmLow^i Anatomy of Utelde, 1M0, pp> ISl, 183; BUv ^ " 


Modieal StoHitiett p. 170. 
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because ap 

not so ij^’'‘'froiA'"',( 5 f%f'i!illip<^^ 

to l^elieve, were reAlfy more 

id|^6, the ^reiult #ould be, that the incre^rfBg%^i|S(|Aina> 
tibn of' society i^uld increase our bad opinioa <jyg^dp?efs •, 
b^use^ though we nw^y love our oHm vices, we w. not 
gbi^erally love the viofes <mr neighbours. So far^ however, 
ia this from bemg jthe actual consequence, that it has al- 
ways been found that those wln>6e extensive knowledge 
medces them best acquainted with the general course of 
human acUons, are precisely those who take the ihost 
favourable view of them. The greatest observer and "the 
most profound thinker is invariably the most lenient judge 
It is the solitai 7 misanthrope, brooding over his fancied 
wropgs, who is most prone to depreciate the good quali- 
ties of our nature, and exaggerate its bad ones. Or else 
it is some foolish and ignorant monk, wlio, dreaming awa> 
his existence in an idle solitude, batters his own vanit} 
by d^Biotincing the ^ices ot others; and thus declaiming 
against the enjoyments of life, revenges himself on that 
society from which by his own superstition he is exchjided. 
These are the sort of men who insist most strongly 
the comiption of our nature, and on the degeneiiacy && 
which we have fallen. The enormous evil which JnH 
opinions have brought ab»at, is well understood by 
who have studied the liistory of countries in which tn^ 
are, and have been, most prevalent. Hence it is that, 
among the innumerable benetit.'^ derived from advfuudhg 
knowledge, there are few more important than those im- 
proved facilities of communication,'*’^ which, by increasing 
the frequency with which nations and individuals are brought 
into contact, have, to ap extraordinary extent, 
their prejudices, raised the opinion which 
the other, diminished their mutuai hostility, and th^^PpIl*^ 
ing a more favoured view of our common 


wSiett Z WiU o^ily mention one 
out bwn country. £|y AH* the Board of 

fhat the |^ae»en|j^ nttfeynHy by railway unotlnted^^H 

^ milhoiif; hiub to IS^2 4ii{||»y had inereated to niKR3l|| 
eiaty-Bix miHione. Journal of StatUiical Society, vol. xri. p. 
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to boun#^ resources o£tbc 

the viiqr^ejist^c^ of irhldh it tras 
oim nUaost a hcreisy to a&sert. r 

I3j&^h;^Teci8cly what has occurred in modmi Eur|^. 
'rhe ]@b^h and English people have , by the mere force 
of increased contact^ learned to think more favourably of 
ead» other, ami to discard that foolish contempt in which 
both nations formerly indulged. In this, as in all cases, 
the h^Jtter one mvilized country is acquainted with another, 
the more it will find to respect and to imitate. For of 
all^he causes of national hatred, ignorance is the most 
jmwerful. AMu u >oii increase the contact, y'OU remove the 
ignorance, ^nd thus you diminish the hatred.®* This ib 
the true bond of charity ; and it is worth all the lessons 
which moralists and dnines are able to teach. They Jiavc 
pursued their \(Kation for centuries, without produdng 
the least effect ui h^sseiiing tlie frequency of war. But it 
may be said without th(* slightest exaggeration, that eveiy' 
new railroad which is laid down, and every fresh steftner 
which crosses th(* Channel, are additional guarantees for 
the preservation of that long and imbroken peace which, 

t puixig forty yearb, has knit together the fortunes and tiu' 
Wlkrc^U of the two most civilized nations of the earth, 
bav e^^ ms, so far as my knowledge will pcimit, en- 
httrMH^ndicate the causes whicli have diminished 
fcletttiott^#nd war* th<’ two gr(?atest evilb with 
have yet contrived t<» afflict their fello\^ -crea- 
tiiref?*The question of the decline of religious per'^ecution 
1 have only briefly noticed , because it will be imue ful}> 
hmidled in a subsequent i>art of this \oliime. Knough, 


py^ lir. Stephens (in liis valiiAble wurk, (cntiai .imfHca, 
kjSW-ri*®) relates an iuti»N»tting instaxioe in the cast- of that 
ihaji Oap<^: * Indeed, in no partioulikr had he 
ii in his Opinion of foreigners; h happy iUusti»tion of ||k« 
pi^r^al inleroonrse in hreaking down prhiudioea hgsdlst 
edasses.’ Hr. fil^Nihiatone (ifitiorif of India ^ 
ll llp feho hnva known thl Ihdiimji longest have alw«ye^e 
but rw^ksr « oontydfm^n/ I© hnnfxn iiak|rc 

If tru9 vf otker pecplr^* Compare' j||ibjiii* 

in OauvrnCikAdMaoi of Mitn^areAe*^ p. 4^1, ^h 
I, Traft*^ de rhysiotogif Scienh df Obsi^rv&iion , 
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how|ver, Jtias b|^^||vanced essi^aljy it is 

how 

onjy^ life *o|>0ration of 

cm^ of l^teidiiie (^ Ae warlike spiml 
af a^d, pertiaps, to some readeiB,lifar timus 

le nift rk and the result of that examination has 1 :^ 0 , that 
thj^ledime is owing to the increase of the inteUednal 
c^^es, to whom the military classes are necessarily anta- 
gonistic. In push^ the inquiry a little deeper, we have, 
' by still further analysis, ascertained the existence of three 
vast though subsidiary causes, by whicli tlie general move- 
ment has been accelerated. * These are— the inventitm of 
Gunpowder, the discoveries of Political Economy, and* the 
cUscovory of improved means of Locomotion. Such dre 
the three great modes or channels by which pro|p‘e88 
of ^owledge has weakened the old warlike spirit; and 
the way in which they have effected this has, I trust, been 
clearly pointed out. The facts and arguments which I 
have brought forward, have, I can conscientiously say, 
been subjected to careful and repeated scrutiny; and lam 


quite unable to sec on what possible ground their a^^cur- 
acy is to he impugned. That they will be disagreeabk^^ 
to certain classes, I am well aware; but the aQpleft8||^ 
ness of a statement is hardly to be considered a p W lXj ft d 
its falsehood. The sources from which theii£jidb!mA|& 
been derived are fully indicated; and the ain|||M|j|L I 
hope, fairly stated. And from them there restuMH^M^ 
important conclusion From them we are boixfid 
that the two oldest, greatest, most inveterate, anoF^ost 
widely-spread evils which have ever been known, are con- 


stantly, though, on whole, slowly, dimkil$liing ; and 
that their diminution has been effect^, not 
moral feelings, nor by moral teachings, lmt|H|^NHKe 
acl^ty of the human intellect, and by tho 

in a long course of ijitirmnniirr 
hao''4&^able to malce. ^ ^ 

a then, In th^ two most iixtpi»ta«|HK 
I progresSj^ 

hate been steadihjli^' suborduu^e^^lni- 
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Jaws , th^ & strong th^ Jm 

iiim^wlbp tbo )0>eeBB Im i^UcNrod* ' To 
Itffi extent, md thtu raise the prea^jiaBip- 
aii^.^sohite certainty, would be to write, iiOt^|D 
Intrt^c^^ to history, but the History itself, ‘ftie rea^^ 
must, tyu^orc, be satisfied for the present with what, I 
am eonseio’us, is merely an approach towards demons^^ 
tion; and the complete demonstration must necessarily W 
reserved for the future volumes of this work: in which 
I pledge myself to show that the progress Europe has 
n/ade^&om barbarism to civilization is entirely due to its 
intellectual activity; that the leading countries have now, 
for some centuries, advanced sufficiently far to abake^ofif 
the influence of those physical agencies by which in an 
earlier sta^ their career might have been troubled; and 
that altho^h the moral agencies are still powerful, and 
still cause occasional distiurbances , these are bnt aberra- 
tions, which, if we compare long periods of time, balance 
each other, and thus in the total amount entirely disappear. 
So that, in a great and comprehensive view, the changes 
in every civilized people are, in their aggregate, dependent 


solely on three things : first, on the amount of knowledge 
p^^essed by their ablest men; secondly, on the direction 
that knowledge takes, that is to say, the sort of 
lots; to which it refers: tbkdly, and above all, on the 
1?luch the knowledgels diffused, and the freedom 
it pervades aU classes of society, 
are the three great movers of every civilized 
eoolit^ and although their operation is frequently dis- 
turbed by the vices or the virtues of powerful individuals, 


such moi^ feelings correct each oth^, and the average of 
loim pa^^ remains unaffected. Owing to causes of whidi 
we^W^HH^t, the moral qualities do, no doubt, ems- 
stgpHl^^ that ia oim man, or perhi^s even in ^e 
there will be an oicess of good 
a|^pfel^\4toes8 of bad ones.. .1^ we have noi^^pl 
tfl|^«||||||||^pei^ change hi been effected id w 
pm||9||K^ch those who good iii^* 

those in whojl oneiHfito to be inherclli 
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||j wliat jaay,,^ iiW^e ^(|^origina|jMorftk*o^ 

^r ft’s 'tfc 

imtr^i psimtm with which w 
a|!^;^re pretaleiit at one time, some at 
jjferieaace teaches that , as they are alwayk®^^^lac, 
they are h-^d in halance by the force of their^^^ht o^po- 
^tion. The activity of one motive is corrected ^ th^‘ ac- 
tivity of another. For to eveiT vice tlioie is a corresponding 
virtue. Cruelty is counteracted by benevolence; syrapathj 
is^ excited by suffering; the injustice ot some provokesThe 
charity of others; new evils are met b} new remedies, and 
even the most enormous offences that have e\er been known 
have left behind them no permanent impression. The de- 
soiiltioii of countries and the slaughter of men are losses 
which never fail to be rcpaiied, and at the distance of a 
few Ventaries every ^estigc ot them is effaced. The gigantic 
crimes of Alexander oi Napoleon becom(‘ after a time void 
of effect, and the affairs ot the world return to their 
level. This is the ebb and flow of history, the 
flux to which by the lawt^ ot oiii nature we arc 
Abo\e ail this, there is a fur higher movement; and as 
the tide rolls on, now advancing, now rectaling, there Ml, 
amid its endless fluctuations, one thing, and one 
which endures for ever. The actions of bad men pll^m 
only temporary evil, the ^tions of good men 
porary good; and eventuall^he good and 
subside, are neutraliz(Ml by subsetiiient generations^ 
by the incessant movements ot tuture ages. But 
coveries of great men never leave us; they are iimaSi|sial, 
they contain those eternal truths which survive the shock 
of empires, outlive the struggles of rival creeds, and wit^' 
ness the decay of successive religions. All thesoiWfelheir 
different measures and their different standliTO; 
of opinions for one age, another set for ahditCT'.\ 3i |t!y 
pass away like a dre^m; ||iey are as the fab^of .^^^ii, 
which leaves not a rli ^^ iiiid. The 
alone remain: it hr we owe all 

they are for all af^lmtUi^mes ; never 
oM, they bea^ Jwieejdbi of |^r own lifej the^SSr on 
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we 

_ bit& tfilSitiqia V 

re , they thus h;d^iiBiice the moat ^ 
a^r the lapse of centuries producrl^ 
y were able to do eren at the moment of 
ation. 
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CHAPTER V. 


IHQUIRT INTO THE INFLUENCE EXERCISED BY BBLiaiON^ 
LITERATURE, AND GOVERNMENT. 



By applying to the history of Man those methods of 
investigation which have been found successful in other 
branches of knowledge, and by rejecting all preconceived 
notions which would not bear the test of those methods, 
we have arrived at certain results, the heads of which it 
may now be convenient to recapitulate. We have 
that our actions, being solely the result of mtemal 
external agencies, must be explicable by the lawB < 
agencies; that is to say, by mental laws and 
laws. We have also seen that mental laws are, in 1 
more powerful than physical laws; and that, in .tj 
gress of civilization, their superiority is con^^ 
creasing, because advancing knowledge malti||ieB re- 
sources of the mind, but leaves the old resources pf nplmre 
stationary. On this account, w^e have treated the , mental 
laws as being the great regulators of progress; ai^ we 
have looked at the physical laws as occupying a SQhcm* 
dinate place, and as, merely displaying, 
casional disturbances 9 thp force and fr^nen^ ^ 
have been long 4e#hihgf mid are A 

almost inoperative* by this a^eana, . 

study ^ what may t^e dynamics ^ 

the study of mhod, m have 

these last to a |i^ 'jM have foi 

they consist of two parto®£cly, mwal laws an( 
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ll 

ti6n is 
the ph;, ^ 
iutoUectuS) 


t#6 parts, ire 
> 4il«%^^r}oritJr of the'itlW*" 

^ hii^ sees, that as the progress of i 
tile trknnpli of mental law^ 

|ti6t BO is it marked t>y the triumph of Ihe 
over the moral ones. This important 
inference rests on two distinct arguments. F’irst, that 
mojral truths being stationary, and intellectual truths being 
progressive, it is highly improbable that the progress of 
society should be due to moral knowledge, which for many 
centuries has remained the same, rather than to intel- 
lectual knowledge, which for many centnries has been 
incessantly advancing. The other argument consists In 
the fact, that the two greatest evils known to mankind 
have not Been diminished by moral improvement*, Imt 
have been, and still are, yielding to the influence of in- 
tellectual discoveries. From all this it evidently follows, 
that if we wish to ascertain the conditions which regulate 
the progress of modern civilization, we must seek them 
in the history of the amount and diffusion of intellectual 
knowledge; and we must consider physical phenomena 
ani moral principles ^s causing, no doubt, great aberra- 
tlW in short periods, but in long periods correcting and 
themselves, and thus leaving the intellectual 
'' act uncontrolled by these inferior and subordinate 

is the conclusion to which we have been led by 
successive analyses, and on which we now take our stand. 
The actions of iudividuals are greatly affected by their 
moral feOl^gs and by their passions; but these being 
antagonistic to the passions and feelings of other indivi- 



the 



iced by them; so that their effect is, in 
:e of human af&tirs, nowhere to be seen ; 
actions of mankhid, considered as a whole, 
regulatod hy the total knowledge of ^hM 
leased. And in which indiih 

f ihus absorb^ ail|i 
Ffo the facts alreailf 
^to^ of crime. 
i , that the amount oi 


and individual i 
we fo|^a»^lear : 
forward re^ectlhgv 
facts it is decisivel^ni^v 




if, history dt Jy ye»r» 

ife ,wM to « 5 taHime it month by mondi, ire 
less regularity; and if we were to (jxaniine it 
hour, ^ we should find no regularity at all; nether 
its i^B^ularity be seen, if, instead of the criminal 
of a' whole country, we only knew those of a single 
or of a single family. This is because th(‘ grcdt fOCial 
l^WS by which crime is governed, can only be ptsrt^ited 
after observing great minibers or long periods; btil h) a 
small number, and a sliort period, the indmdual moral 
prificiple triumphs, aud disturbs the operation 5f the lat^ter 
and intellectual law. While, therefore, the moral feelings 
by which a man is urged to commit a crime, or to abstain 
from it, will produce an immense effect on the araoont of 
his own crimes, they will produce no effect on the abtount 
ot crimes committed by the society to which he bekngs; 
because, in the long-run, they are sure to be neuttakbJSjl^ 
by opposite moral feelings, which cause in other meifan 
opposite conduct. Just in the same way, we 
sible that moral principles do affect nearly 
our actions ; but we have incontrovertible proof 
produce not the least effect on mankind in the 
or even on men in very large masses, provided 
take the precaution of stu^^g social phenomena for a 
period sufficiently long, and on a scale sufficient^ great, 
to enable the. superior laws to come into uncontrolled 
operation. 

The totality of human actions beix^ tb^^|^ni\^e 
highest point of view, governed by the tot wly ul lp *" 
knowledge, it m||ht s^m a simple mafter w3||^^he 

S 'dence of the knowledge, and, b/%bjecthi|^H||ic- 
sive generalizations, j^rtain the whole 
which* regulate fhe j^g|es8 of dvflieation. ^^^Hftat 
tbig win be do xt«t!,|^rtain iflnht- 

est doubt. But, histb^ has been 

by men ^'inade^uate great task they havfl^Pr- 


mji 


Pp^ tliiii^, the vm minority of 

hisKll!^ |Pl w<Hrks witii tbo^ most tiflmg and wiet- 
altlo 4«t4ul|;^; |H*ntoiuiljui^oios of lings fmd courts; in- 
tcnpnsbla roktiouK of wh^ was liy one mmister^ 
mi w|At was thought hy another; a^d, what is worso 
than ail t long arrount^ of rampaigns, bat$leH, and si^hs, 
voi^ kterehtiiig to tho^e engaged in them, but to us 
utterly usclcbh, herause they neither fiimieh new trdtiis, 
nor do they supp!) the means hj which new truths may 
he diseoresed. This is the real impediment which pow 
slops our advance. It is t^^i^ want of judgment, and this 
Ignorance of what is most worthy of selection » which de- 
prives us of materials that ought long since to have been 
accumulated, arraiistcd, ami stored-up for fiiture use. In 
oUitT great liranches of knowledge, observation has pre- 
ce.ded di8<'overy; Hrst the facts have been registered, and 
tlen their laws have he<‘n found. But in the study of 
tim history of Man, the important fac’ts have been ne- 
and the uniiuportant one.s preserved. The con- 

f ' aco is, that whoever now attempts to generalize 
^1 phenomena must collect the facts, as well as 
ct the generalization. He tinds nothing ready to 
us nand. die must be the mason as well as the archi- 
tect; he must not only scheme tlie eclitice, but likewise 
excavate the quarry. The necessity of performing this 
double labour entails upon the philosopher such enormous 
d^gera, that the limits of an entire life are unequal to 
tM t^^i^ history, instead of being ripe, as it 

edmplete and exhaustive generalizations, is st^l 
in . j W p Bde jtnd inforuai a state, that not the most d6to|- 
mi||m ^prQtracted industry will enable any ona^^ 
cdyfnpiLd Hie really imporb||d. actions of mankiq^^ w* 
so shorten peHod ai^.tw^ successive centuries, !' 
3K^count til^ese thinglc 

origmal 8chexne;^^lj|| I have reluol||itiy deter- 








^ed to write no 

drilizatijtiu^f 

we cowl die field of WO i 

the res^ips o^ which ^ i 

Sr although it is i^erfec^ true, that 
man actions, if considered in long perim 
totality of human knowledge, it must bo allowed that' this 
gfeat. principle, wi^ applied only to one country, 4f*®® 
spsiething jf its original value. The more we diminish 
.cror obserwfeons, jthe greater becomes the uncertain of 
the aveii4^) i^ other words, the greater the change of 
the operation of the larger laws being troubled ^hy the 
opera^on of the smaller. The interfcreucc of foreigi^lpv- 
emments; the influence exercised by the opinions, lite- 
ratyre, and customs of a foreign people; their invasions, 
perhaps even their conquests ; the forcible introdnetion by 
them of new religions, new laws, and new manners, 
these things are perturbations, which, in a view of i 
versal history, equalize each other, but which, in^ 
country, are apt to disturb the natural march, 
reader the movements of civilization more diffid^ 
calculate. The manner in which 1 have endeavo 
meet this difficulty will be presently stated; Imt 
first wish to point out, are the reasons which 1^^^ 
me to select the history of England as more imp 
than any other, and therefore as the most worthy ( 
subjected to a complete and philosophic investigatiqd,. . 

Now, it is evident that, inasmuch as the,|p:eat advan- 
tage of studying past events consists in the possildlity of as- 
certaining the laws by which they were governed, the his- 
tory of any people will become more valuable in prt^Mirtion 
as their movements have been ieaet disturb J}y agents 
not arising from themselves. Every foreigi;^;nr^ 4 jpt|^^ 
infiuei^' which > brought to bear upon a laat" 
interfer^ce with its natural development,, ^nd 
complicates the circamstances we seek to 
Huiipli% compliearions, all blanches, of 

the first essential This ^aiai 

cultivators of phymlnriince, who a] 

single experiment, to trufii vriiich 
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tlu^ rea^n bei&g , ^ 

agencies ^ we leave thefi^^llf 
it werd|^^itl|^^ir own coarae, aiiA disclose the ope^l^ 
tion of their 

tlien , is the true itssdard by which we must 
meiSore tile value of the hktmry of any natiou. Tie 
importance of the history of a country depends, not upon 
the splendour of its exploits, but upon the degree to wMch 
its actkms arc due to causes springing out of kseB^ If, 
thm'efore, we could find some civilized people ifho had 
worlEbd' out their civilization entirely by thems^ves^ who 
had all foreign^induence, and who had been nei> 

Uier b&ited nor retarded by the personal peenHarities 
of tlieirlrulers, ~ the liistory of such a pec^le would be of 
paramount importance; because it would present a condi- 
tion of normal and inherent development; it would show 
the laws of progress acting in a state of isolation; it would 
be, in fact, an experiment ready-made, and would possess 
all ^ value of that artificial contrivance to which natural 
{^nce is so much indebted. 

’*fTo find such a people as this is obviously impossible; 
i^'lhe ^ty of the philosophic historian is, to select for 
hil^peSal study the country in which the conditions 
hstfi been most closely followed. Now, it will be readily 
admitted, not only by ourselves, but by intelligent for- 
eigners, that in England, te’ing, at all events, the last 
three centuries, this has been done more constantly and 
more successfully than in any other country. I say ao- 
thk^ of riie number of our ^scoveries, the briliiaucy bf 
ovf literature, or the success of our arms. These Bke 
invidious topics; and other nations may perhaps deny to 
us those superior merits which we are apt to exaggerate. 

4tp this single position, that of all Europedh 
cd|K|||f l^ftnd is the one where, during the longest 
plH^llll^venun^ has help |nost quiescent, «nd t|e 
when freedom has belb 

sipPlhp hat^4j|pf^|£^ man is most aide 

be thil^, ano lW^ ii ^t he likes; where eveiy 




mtgSiteNcx or 

Ve can follow Jum 
iiiis; where, r^i^x ^ ‘ 

il^tod flow of the huttian 
k;ked by t^se restraints tiO^ "‘wlhi^^^ S^^^pifewhere 
5ted; whcjB the profefesion of hewSfi^is Mat dan- 
l^ous, and l^ractice of dissent most oraomonp Where 
hostile creeds flonrish side by side, and rise ^d^dcay 
idthont disturbance, according to HHo wants of the peddle, 
pn^ffected by the wishes of the church, and imcontr^iled 
Djr the authority of the state; where all interests, and all 
classes, both spiritual and temporal, are most left io take 
care of themselite where that meddlesome doctrine called 
Protection was flm attacked, and where alone it has M^n 
destroyed; and- where, in a woi^, those dangerous' 'ex- 
tremes to wM^fcterfercnce gives rise having be%n avoided, 
despotism aBrebollion are equally rare, and concession 
being recdjnRed as the groundwork of policy, the national 
progress been least disturbed by the power of privi- 
leged clls^is, by the inflnence of particular sects, or by 
the violence of arbitrary rulers. 

That these are the characteristics of hhiglish 
is notorious; to some men a matter of boast, to otheraj|f 
regret. And when to these circumstances wc add, . 
England, owing to its insular formation, ‘ was , 
middle of the last century, rarely visited by forcignew, ft 
beeves evident that, in our progress as a people, we have 
been less affected than any other by the two main sources 
of interference, namely, the anthority of government, and 
the influence of foreigners. In the sixteenth century, it 
became a fashion , among the English nobility , to travel 
abroad; * but it was by no means the fashion fOr. foreign 


' Coleridge well eeyi ; it tbc chief of nutiiy hJeetingi derived 
from the inmilar chartoier and circumttanooa of our oottSttn^ that 
onr adoial intiitotiona have formed themaeli^ Odt of 
needs add interests.* OonsBinon on CofUtituHof^^^tht 
Svo, 1830, pp. SO,' SI. The political odasegil 
mncdli x^oed ad the time of the S^snoh Bevof 
d« ItA. F4jlrsn'a> vol. L p. 404i^ Bruxelles, 1037. 

* In aadfher plaofl^ ooUect the etidi 

creasing love of tymvellhl^^t fMIU^nth 
cetiug to obserre, tli>f |iiNjg i i » # te# 
vat first established the of appointing 
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Lmoilg^ ahd aormmaoxj!, 

a^Kpty , ' Id the; seraateenth cental^, 

df spread so n^ib) 

the luid idW classes, there wel^||le^ 
EnglishaM'^^il^^lPl not, at least once in their 
the Channel \ <Mlle the same classes in other counti^, 
partly'becaus© they were less wealthy, psCrtly from an in- 
veterate dislike to the sea, hardly ever entered our island, 
unless compelled to doeo on some particular business. The 
reshlt was, that in other countries, and particularly in 
France and Italy, the inhabitants of the great cities became 
gradually accustomed to foreigners, and, like all men, were 
ihiperceptibly influenced by what they often saw. On the 
oOilr hand, there were many of our cities in which none 
but Englishmen ever set their feet ; '' and inhabitants, even 
of the metropolis, might grow old without having once.seen 
a single foreigner, except, perhaps, some dull and pompous 

S lor taking his airing on the banks of the Thames, 
ough it is often said that, after the restoration of 
fl. , our national character began to be greatly 
I by Frencli example, * this, as I shtSll fully prove, 
wa4j|}ntined to that small aud insignificant part of society 
whioiifcung about the C4)urt; uor did it produce any m^fced 
eiilscdl^n the two most important classes, — the mtel|ectual 
dass, and the industrious class. The movement m|y, in- 
deed, be traced in the most worthless parts of oflf lite- 
rliture, — in the shameless productions of Buckingham, 
Dorset, Etherege, Killigrew, Mulgrave, Rochester, and 
Hedley. But neither then, nor at a much later period, were 


Comparo BXKitiH(»tOV*& ObsrrtfatioHs m the Stntultt, p. 2l8,^ith a 
]«|iar from Besa, mritten in 1.V.W, in Mrmvtret el CorrtfpomS^e tie 
DO roEBffii MoBirAV, vol. ix. p. Si. 

' In regiurd to tbe vooiety of women . thia was stiU more observ- 
able, even at a nmch later period ; and when the Coanteas de BoQfflere 
vifi^ Snglimd, at the beginning of the reigu of George 111., ‘on 
iui Odtoit un mdrite de m ounositd de voir I’Angleten^; 

(itt’etle dtoit la senie dame fran^oise de qualitd'^iii^dt 
^ vpsiagettae depuia dena ceata ana : on ne comprenoit 
‘ iMsa, Uff ambaaaadriees , nl la duohesse de Maaarin, 
bnueii par ndoeaaltd,* Dvvxaa Menmres d’un* 

C^mpgaw Mimoiret dh Madame on Gaitnia, vnL iii 

Mietonj of Enjfland^ vot ii 

p. Sll, and mimy other t^teri. 
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A 

of our grenl^^^iakers tko ^ll6c|^:of 

France; on the^|^iiirf| 

in their style, a certain roBfr^ind natiw.^^gour, 
thodgh oiB^^ive to our more 'p^^fShed ndlghbours, 
his at least thej merit of being the in^i^oas product of 
our own 4oiih*^ ® The origin and exteht of that cpiiieaion 
between t&e' French and English intellects which subseilneiitly 
arose, is a subject of immense importance ; but, like irfOst 
others of real value, it has been entirely neglecte^^by 
historians. In the present work, I shall attempt to supply 
this deficiency ; in the mean time 1 may say, that inthough 
we have been, and still are, greatly indebted to the FrenCih 
for our improvement in taste, in refinement, in raaatt^, 
and indeed in all the amenities of life, we have bonto^^ed 
fron^ them nothing absolutely essential , nothings by which 


the destinies of nations are permanently altered. On the 
other hand, the French have not only borrowed from us 


* Tb« only EnglishmAn of geniuB who, dunug this pI||Im|||||B 
mflaenced by the French mind , w&s Dryden , but this is 
pwrent ib his plftys, the whole of which are now deservedly foramen 
His great works, and, above all, those wonderful satires, idnllhiob 
he distances every competitor, except Juvenal, are thorongbiy 
tional, and, as mere specimens of English, are, if I may exlms MW 
own Judgment , to be ranked immediately after Shakspearei t]0- 
den’s sbntings there are uuquestlontbly many Qaliicisms of 
sion , 1^ few Gallicisms of thought and it is by these last that we 
must ei^mate the real amount of foreign influence. Sir Walter Scott 
goes so far as to say. *lt will adnait of question , whether any slsigle 
French word has been naturalized upon the sole authority of Dryden.’ 
Scott’s L^fe of Dryden, p 523, Hvo, JElather a bold assertion 

As to the opinion of Fox, see Lrord Holland’s preface to Fox’e 


James //., 4to, 1803, p. xxxii. 

‘ Another circumstance which has maintained the indtqpendonoe, 
and t^efoze increased the value, of our literature, is, that in no 
great gantry have literary men been so little ponneeted with ihe 
government, or rewarded by it. That thia is the true policy, and 
that to protect literature is to injure it, are propositions for the 
proof ofi wMob 1 must refer to chap. xi. of thia wolnme — on the 
system of Lonis XI V. In the mean time, 1 will quole the foUopriag 
words from a learned and , what is much better, a thoughtful yrrtter : 
'Nor mhst he who will understand the Englfth insUtnllans Ifnvft^t 
of view the ebarmofer of the enduring works which had 
the salient energy of the English mind. LitesntW hatjl 
develop idlelf. Williem of Orange was foreign U> it^ i.n|ii 
for it, the flrst George> knew no English^ 

BxnoKOFT’g HUtoty o/ #« Nepofftf ion , il^ 

pare Fosstsu’s Life of 4 

p. 480, ‘ wfiF 
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LnsBATp:^ um aovnamiiT. 

8o^e ver^ YAlaal|ji|p^|^ insUtutioiB, bat even tbe ni^^t 
importot event ^ & due , in snu^ 
degre^r to our injQKoe. revolution ol 17^9 was^ as 

is well known, about, or, to speak more prope%, 

was mainly insti^Ml^d, by a few great men, whose works, 
and afterwards’ whose speeches, roused the people to re- 
sistance; but what is less known, and neicrtheless is cer- 
tainly true, is, that these eminent leaders learnt in Eng- 
land that philosophy and those principles by which, when 
transplanted into their own country, such fearful and yet 
such salutary resultb wer(^ effected. ^ 

It will not, I hope, be supposed, that by these remarks 
I mean to cast any reflection on the French : a great and 
a<kmrahle people ; a p(‘ople in many respects superior to 
ourselves^ a people from whom we have still mu<;h to 
learn, and whose deficiencies, such as they are, arise from 
the perpetual interference of a long line of arbitrary rulers 
Hut, looking at tbis matter historically, it is unquestion- 
ably true that we have worked out our civilization with 
little aid from them, while they have worked out theirs 
with great aid from us. At the same time, it must also 
be admitted, that our governments have intei-fered less 
vr^th us than their governments have interfered with them. 
And without in the least prejudging the question as to 
^hich is the greater country, it is solely on these grounds 
Uiat 1 consider our history more important than theirs 
and I select for especial study the progress of English 
civilization, simply bec^ause, being less effected by agencief' 
not arising from itself, we can the more clearly discern 
in it the normal march of society, and^the undisturbed 
operation of those great laws by which the fortunes of 
mankind are ultimately regulated. 

After this comparison between the relative value of 
French and English history, it seems scarcely necessary 
to examinq the claims which may be put forward for the 

» ry of other couBtries^ Indeed, there are only two in 
i favour mj thing can bo said: I mean fJermaJiy, 
idered sk a wliole, and the United States of N(^th 

ot £ngl»n(l, dbftp. xil. of 

present volaiM. 
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Atoierica. As to ^C^ennans, tjiat 

since t^)e middle 1^%ie eigh^ntJi they^a|re pro- 

dttced a greater number of profoun^jlj^inkers tjtia any 
other country, I might perhaps say^^Uian all o^er coun- 
tries put together. But the objections which aj^ly to the 
French are still more applicable to the Germans. For 
the protective principle has been, and still is, stronger in 
Germany than in France. Even the best of the German 
governments are constantly interfering with the people; 
never leavijig them to themselves, always looking after 
their interests, and meddling i§ the coiimionest a^rs of 
daily life. Besides this, the German literature, though 
now the tirst in Europe, owes its origin, as we shall here- 
after see, to that great sceptical movement, by which, in 
France, the Revolution was preceded. Before Bie middle 
of the eighteenth century, the (ierrnans, notwithstanding 
a few eminent names, such as Kepler and Leibnitz, had 
no literature of real value; and the first impetus which 
they received, was caused by their contact with the French 
intellect, and by the influence of those eminent French- 
men who, in the reign of Frederick the Great, flocked to 
Berlin, ^ a city which has ever since been the head-qpartei;s 
of philosophy and science. From this there have resultel. 
some ver>' important circumstances, which 1 can here onlif 
briefly indicate. The German intellect, stimulated by the 
French into a sudden growth, has been irregularly deve- 
loped; and thus hurried into an activity greater than the 

The history of this remarkable, thoagb short-lived, unv n between 
the French and German intelleots will be traced in the next volume, 
but ijhi ^Ont greatfcffeot , in stimulating , or rather in creating, the 
German literature, is noticed by one of the most learned of their own 
writers: *3>enn eineetheils war su diesen GegenstAnden immer die 
lateiuische 'l^rache gcbraucht, and die Hatienpraohe xu wenig culti- 
virt vrorden , andemtheils warden diese Sohriitenc auish melstmtheils 
nar von Gelehrten, and svmr UniversitAtegeidirtttn, fSr welohe sie 
auch liauptsAoblich bestimmt wairen, geleeen. Gcgen die MUte des 
achtoehnien Jahrhunderts , als mehrere englisohe unde franaOsische 
Werke geleeen nnd aberCetzt warden, and dnroh die Vorliebaj^ie 
Kbnigs von Prenssen Friedrichs 11., der von Franaoswa. gebikMlinB^ 
den war, tranabsische Gelehrte besondert gaelkrt nnd angeatelipUp^ 
den, entstand ein Wetieifer der Beotsohen , atddt in dem sohrlilli^P^ 
Vortrage uicht zarilclc an bleiben, aMtd die S^racbe hfltb aich 
einem hohen Grade ron 
Phtlosophie, vol. xi. pp. 286, 267. 
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average cjvilizati^ OT iiic country requires. The con- 
sequeiMse is, §» ifto nation '% Europe in whteh 

we firtit BO wide interval between the highest minds 
and the lowest minlb^ The German philosophers possess 
a learning, and a reach of thought, which places them at 
the head of the civilized world. The German people are 
more superstitious, more yirejudiccd, and, notwithstanding 
the care which the government takes of tlieir education, 
more really ignorant, and more unlit to guide themselves, 
than are the inhabitants either of France or of England. ^ 
This separation and divergence of the two classes is the 
natural result of that artiticial stimulus, which a century' 
ago was administered to one of the classes , and which 
thus disturbed the normal proportions of society. Owing 
to this, fljc liighest intellects have, in (ienaany, so. out- 
stripped the goucral progress of the nation, that there is 
no sympathy be*twe(‘n the two parties; nor are there at 
present any means by which they may be brought into 
contact. Th<ur gr(’at authors address themselves, not to 


A poi)iilur view of the Hynteni of natioual oducatiou establiaheil 
Itt' etarmany, will be found »u Kat’s .Social <'on<lition and Kdu<'ation 
0 f thfi Vfopif' (if yurvp*', vol. ii. pp. I— J44 Uut Mr Kay, like most 
literary men, overrates the advantages of literary acquirements, and 
underrates that education of Uie faculties which neither books nor 
schools can impart to a people who are debarred from the exercise 
of civil and political rights. In the history of the protective spirit 
fobaps. ix. and x. of the present volume), I shall return to this sub- 
ject, in connexion with France; and in the next volume I shall 
examine it in regard to German civilisation. In the mean time, 1 
must be allowed to protest against the account Mr Kay has given of 
the results of compulsory education; an agreeable picture, drawn by 
an amiable and intelligent writer, but of the inaccuracy of which 1 
possess decisive evidence Two points only 1 will now refer to. 
lit. The notorious fact, that the Qermau people, notwithstanding 
their so-called education, are unfit to take any share in political 
matters, and have no aptitude for the practical and adminiatratiTe 
parts of government. Snd. The fbet , equally notorlout to those who 
have studied the sabject, that there are more popular superstitioiis in 
Fraesla, the most educated part of Germany, than there are in Bag- 
load; and that the tenacity with which men cling to them is greater 
i^JPraesia than in Bngla&d. Bor illnatmUon of the practical work- 
iadlvidoal eascf, of oompuieory edneatioB. and of the hoird- 
catiMW, eee a scandaloue oocurrenee, related in Lsi^o’a jSiWvs 
t TrmMter, 8ro, 18«9. p. 16S, first aeries ; and on the phyacil evils 
by qfenitim ednoationjS^jMe Phillitb oa Scrofula, Len4on, 


; pp. wliere fifierS m tome nteffil evidende of the oon- 

sequenoes of great tkvknan tin of over-regulation.* 
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'^r \ 

their country, ^h other.M^||^ are^re of a 

s^ect and leamedbiwdiencc, tme what, Ih reality, 

is a learned lan^age; they* turn -^eir mother^ngup 
into a dialect, eloquent inde^, aad yery powerful, but so 
difficult, so Subtle, and so full of complicated inversions, 
that to their own lower classes it is utterly incomprehen- 
sible. there have arisen some of the most 

markcte||pliarities of German literature. For, being 
depi;|b|ia of ordinary readers, it is cut off from the influ- 
ence of ordinary prejudice; and hence, it has di8i)layed 
a boldness of inquiry, a recklessness in the pursuit of 
truth and a disregard of traditional opinions, which entitle 
it to the highest praise. But, on the other hand, this 
same circumstance’ has produced that absence of practical 
knowledge, and that indifference to material and jihysical 
interests, for which the German literature is justly cen- 
sured. As a matter of course, all this has widene<|Jpe 
original breach, and increased the distance which sejM^cs 
the great German thinkers from that dull and piHpig 
class, which, though it lies immediately beneath thefli,^%ll 

This 18 well stated by Mr Laing, by tar the ablest trarefiier 
who has published observations on European society ‘German authoYt, 
both the philosophic and the poetic, address themselves to a ptthUo 
far more intellectual, and more highly cultivated, than our reading 
public ... In our literature, the most obscure and abstruse of 
metaphysical or philosophical writers takif the public mind m a far 
lower state, simply cognisant of the meaning of language, and pos- 
sessed of the ordinary reasoning powers The social influence 

of German literature is, consequently, confined within a narrower 
circle. It has no influence on the mind of the lower, or even of the 
middle classes in active life, who have not the opportunity or leisure 
to screw their faculties up to the pitch-note of their great writers. 
The reading public must devote much time to acquire the knowledge, 
tone of foeling, and of imagination, necessary to follow the writing 
public. ^The Mciol economist finds accordingly in Germany the most 
extraordixiiaxy dulness, inertness of mind, and ignorance, l^ow a 
certain lOvelf, with the most extraordinary intelleotool development, 
learning, and genius, at or above It.' Laimo's Notes of a Trmi^er, 
first series, pp. 266, 267. The some acute observer says in » toler 
work (Notes, third series, 8vo, 1852, p. 12): *The two classes sjm^ 
and think in different languages. The cultivated German lao yjj s, 
ttie language of German literature, is not the longuOfe of thi||K- 
mon man, <aor even of the man for up in the middle ranks of iMw, 
— the farmer, tradesman, shopkeeper.' See olio pp. 351, S52. 
is singular that so clear and vlgoi^os a tMnlcM os |lr. Laln|L^^ 
dently is , should hare failed in depleting Khe IMlte pmIIIv 

phenomenon. " “ 
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remains uiiinfluen^^% their knowledge, and uncheered 
by the glow and OTe^df genius. 

In America, on the other hand, we see a cmlization 
precisely the reverse of this. We see a country, of which 
it has been truly said, that in no other are there so few 
men of great learning, and so few men of great ignorance. 

In Germany, the speculative classes and the practical 
classes are altogether disunited; in America, they are 
altogether fiised. In Germany, nearly ev^ry year brings 
forward new discoveries, new philosophies, new means by 
which the boundaries of knowledge are to be enlarged. In 
America, such inquiries are almost entirely neglected: since 
the time of Jonathan Edwards no great metaphysician 
has appeared; little attention has been paid to physical 
science; and, with the single exception of jurisprudence, 
scarcely anything has been dbne for those vast subjects 
on which the Germans are incessantly labouring. The 
stock of American knowledge is small, but it is spread 
through all classes; the stock of German knowledge is 
immense, but it is confined to one class. Which of these 
two forms of civilization is the more advantageous, is a 
question we are not now called upon to decide. It is 

“ 'Je no pense pai qu*U y ftit de pays dans le monde od, pro* 
portion gardde avec la population, U so troare aussi pea d’lguorants 
ot moius de savants qu’eu Am^riqae.' Tocqt78ViLi.K la DmtocrcUie 

Amenque, vol. i p. Si. 

The causes of this exception 1 shaU endeavour to trace in the 
netit volume; but it is interesting to notice*, that, as early as 1775, 
Bnrke was struck by tUe partiality 4|f the Americans for works on 
law. See Buakk’b Speech^ In l*arhamenltu‘y Jlutory, vol. xvui. p. 4^5; 
or in Uubkk's Worts, vol. i p. 188. He says: ^lu no country perhaps 
111 the world is the law so general a study. The profession itself is 
numerous and powerful; and in most provinces it takes the lead. 
The greater number of the deputies sent to the Congress were law* 
yors. But all who read — and most do read — endeavour to obUUn 
some smattering in that smenoe. 1 have been told by an eminent 
bookseller, Uiat in uo branch of his business , after tracts of popular 
devotion, were so many books as those on the law exported to the 
plantations, '^he coloaistt have now Mien into the way of printihg 
them for their own use. X hear that they have sold nearly as many 
of ^f^&Acfcstono’s pommeniaries in America as in England.’ Of (hit 
Btigli w society, the great works of Kent and Story were, %t a later 
p«i|lbd, the natural recult. On the respeot at present felt for 

profeetion, see Ltkll’s Second Vteit to the United Statety IMS, 
VU. ll p. 45; fjod as to the Jadges, Combs's North Amencoy vol. ii. 

p. 
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eftough for our pm^nt purpose, Genuai^, there is 

a serious failure li the diffuwo^)^ wowledge% and, in 
America, a no l^s serious idne ia Its accumulation. And 
as civilization is regulated by the aec^tmulation and dififhsion 
of knowledge , it is evident that no eoimtry can even ap- 
proach to a complete and perfect pattern, if, cultivating 
one of these conditions to an excess, it neglects the culti- 
vation of the other. Indeed, from this want of balance 
and equilibrium between the two elements of civilisation, 
there have arisen in America and in Gerniany those great 
but opposite evils, which, it is to be feared, will not be 
easily remedied; and which, until remedied, will certainly 
retard the progress of botli countries, notwithstanding the 
temporary advantages which such one-sided energy does 
lor moment always procure. • 

I have very briefly, but 1 hope fairly, and certainly 
witli no conscious partiality, endeavoured to estimate the 
relative value of the history of the four leading countries 
of the world. As to the real greaUiess of the countries 
themselves, 1 offer no opinion; because each considers 
itself to be the first. But, imless the facts 1 have stated 
can be controverted, it certainly follows, that the history 
of England is, to the i^hilosopher, more valuable than any 
other; because he can more clearly see in it the accumu- 
lation and diffusion of knowledge going haiul-in-hand; 
because that knowledge has been less influenced by foreign 
and external agencies ; and because it has been less inter- 
fered with, either for good or for evil, by those powerful, 
but frequently incompetent men, to whom the administration 
of public affairs is entrusted. 

It is on account of these considerations, and not at 
all from those motives which are dignified with the name 
of patriotism, that I have determined to write the history 
of my own country, in preference to that of any other; 
and to write it in a manner as complete, an4 exhaus- 
tive, as the materials which are now extant will enfihle 
me to do. JBut, inasmuch as the dreumstances 
Stated, render it impossible to discover the laws of so<^y 
solely by studying the history of a single nation, 
drawn up the present Introduction, fn ord^ to obvialo 
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some of wuich this greiit subject 48 

surrouBd^ lu chapters 1 have attempted 

to mart o^ the the subject considered as a 

whole, and fix the possible basis i^n which it 

can rest. With this 4iew, I have looked at civilization 
as broken into two vast divisions: the European division, 
in which Man {is more powerful than Nature; and the 
non-European division, in which Nature is more powerful 
than Man. This has led us to the conclusion, that na- 
tional progress, in connexion with popular liberty, could 
have originated in no part of the world except in Europe ; 
where, therefore, the rise of real civilization, and the 
encroachments of the human mind upon the forces of 
nature, are alone to be studied. The superiority of the 
mental laws over the physical being thus recognized as 
the groundwork of European history, the next step has 
been to resolve the mental laws into moral and intel- 
lectual, and prove the superior influence of the intellectual 
ones in accelerating the progress of Man. These gener- 
alisations appear to me the essential preliminaries of his- 
tory, considered as a science; and, in order to connect 
them with the special history of England, we have now 
merely to ascertain the fundamental condition of intel- 
lectual progress, as, until that is done, the annals of any 
people can only present an empirical succession of eventa, 
connected by such stray and casual links as are devised 
by different writers, according to their different prin- 
ciples. I'he remaining part of this Introduction will 
therefore be chiefly occupied in completing the scheme 
I have sketched, by investigating the history of various 
countries in reference to those intellectual peculiarities 
on which the history of our own country supplies no ade- 
quate information. Thus, for instance, in Germany the 
accumulation of knowledge has been far more rapid than 
in England; ^the laws of the accumulation of knowledge 
may, on that account, be most conveniently studied in 
Gerioan history, and then applied deductively^ to the his- 
tory of England. In the same way, the Americans lOkVe 
digged their knowledge much more completely ^an 
we l^e done; I, therefore, purpose to explain soma of 

Buckl*. i , ' 15 
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the phenomena of English civiliz^ipto by those laws of 
diffusion, of which, jn American civilization, the workings 
may be most clearly seen, and hence the discovery most 
easily made. Again, inasmuch as ‘Erance is the most 
civilized country in which the protective spirit is very 
powerful, y^e may trace the occult tendencies of that 
spirit among ourselves, by studying its obvious tendencies 
among our neighbours. With this view, 1 shall give an 
account of French history, in order to illustrate the pro- 
tective principle, by showing the injury it has intlicted 
ou a very able and enlightened ])eotde. And, in an ana- 
lysis of the French Ple\olution, 1 shall point out how that 
great event was a reaction against th(‘ protective spirit ; 
while, as the materials for the reaction were drawn troni 
Filmland, we shall also see in it the way in wl ich the in- 
tellect of one country acts ii|)ou the intellect of another^ 
and we shall arrive at some results respecting that in- 
terchange of ideas which is likely to become the most 
important regulator of European afi’airs. I'his will throw 
much light on the laws of international thought; and, m 
connexion with it, two separate chapters wdl be devoted 
to a History of the Protective Spirit, and an Examination 
of its relative intensity in France and England. Hut tlie 
French, as a peojde, have, since the begiiming or middle 
of the seventeenth century, been remarkably tree from 
superstition; and, notwith^tandig the etforts of their 
government, they are very averse to ecclesiastical power: 
so that, although their history displays the ])r<»tective 
principle in its political form, it suj)plies little evidence 
respecting its religious form; while, m our own coun- 
try, the evidence is also scanty, lienee, my intention 
is, to give a view of Spanish history; because m it we 
may trace the full results of tiiat protection against 
error which the spiritual classes are always eager to 
afford. In Spain, the church has, from a very early 
period, possessed more authority, and the clergy have 
been i^ore infiuential, Imth with the people and the gov- 
emmeiit, than in any other country; it will, therefore, 
be convenient to study iu Spain the laws of ecclesi- 
astical development, and the manner in which that de- 
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velopment affects national interests. Another cir- 
cumstance, which on the inleliectnal progress of 

a nation, is the inetiio^ of investigation that its ablest 
men habitually employ. This method can only be one 
of two kinds-, it must be either inductive, or deductive. 
Each of these belongs to a different form of civilization, 
and is always accompanied by a different style of thought, 
particularly in regard to religion and science. These dif- 
fert'nces are of such immense importance, that, until their 
laws are known, we cannot be said to understand the 
real history of past events. Now, the two extremes of 
the difference are. undoubtedly, tiermany and the United 
States: the (Germans being pre-eminently deductive, the 
Americans inductive. But fJermany and America are, 
in so many other respeetb, diametrically opposed to*each 
other, that I have thought it expedient to study the oper- 
ations of the dediictixe and inductive spirit in coun- 
tries hetwocii which a closer analogy exists; because 
the greater th(‘ siinilarily between two nations, the more 
easily can we tract* the consequences of any single di- 
vergence, ainl the more coiispicmnis do the laws of that 
divergence beedmo Such an opportunity occurs in the 
history of Scotland, as compared with that of England. 
Here we have tvko nations, bordering on each other, 
speaking the sann* language, reading the same literature, 
and knit together by the same interests. And yet it is 
a truth, which seems to have escaped attention, but the 
proof of which 1 shall fully detail, that, until the last 
thirty or forty years, the Scotch intellect has been even 
more entirely deductive than the English intellect has 
been inductive. The inductive tendencies of the English 
mind, and the almost superstitious reverence with which 
we cling to them, have been noticed with regret by a few, 
and a very few, of our ablest men. On the other band, 
in Scotland^ particularly during the eighteenth century, 

'* Piirticalarly Coleridge and Mr. Jolm Mill. But, with the greateet 
POitible roit'Cct for Mr. MilBs profound work on Logic. I •Quit t«ii- 
tuT« to think that he hae atorihed too much to the influenca of Bacon 
in enoouragiug the inductive apirit, and too little to those othi^ cir- 
cumttanoee which gave rise to the Baconian philoiophy, and to which 
that philotophy owes its succeis. 

ir 
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the great thinkersi with hardly aii'’^^;aception) adopted the 
deductive method. Now, the chai^ll^^ristic of deduction, 
when applied to branches of knowledge not yet ripe for 
it, is, that it increases the number of hypotheses from 
which we reason downwards, and brings into disrepute 
the slow and patient ascent peculiar to inductive in- 
quiry. This desire to grasp at truth by speculative, and, 
as it were, foregone conclusions, has often led the way to 
great discoveries; and no one, properly instructed, will 
deny its immense value. But when it is universally fol- 
lowed, there is imminent danger lest the observation of 
mere empirical uniformities should be neglected; and lest 
thinking men should grow* impatient at those small and 
proximate generalizations which , according to the in- 
ductive scheme, must invariably precede the Jarger and 
higher ones. Whenever this impatience actually ocairs, 
there is produced serious mischief. For these lower 
generalizations form a neutral ground, which speculative 
minds and practical minds possess in common, and on 
which they meet. If this ground is cut away, the meet- 
ing is impossible. In such case, there arises among the 
scientific classes an undue contempt tor inferences which 
the experience of the vulgar has drawn, but of wiiicb 
the laws seem inexplicable; while, among the practical 
classes, there arises a disregard ot speculations so wide, 
so magnificent, and of which the intermediate and pre- 
liminary steps are hidden from their gaze. The results 
of this in Scotland are higlily curious, and are, in several 
respects, similar to those which we find in Germany; 
since in both countries the intellectual classes ha\e long 
been remarkable for their boldness of investigation and 
their freedom from prejudice, and the people at large 
equally remarkable for the number of their superstitions 
and the strength of their prejudices. In Scotland this 
is even more striking than in Germany; because the 
Scotch, owing to causes which have been little studied, 
are, injpractical matters, not only industrious and provi- 
dent, but singularly shrewd. This, however, in the h%her 
departments of life, has availed them nothing; and, while 
there is no country which possesses a more original, in- 
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quisitive, and hmoi^Hg literature than Scotland does, 
so also is there no equally civilized, in which so 

much of the sj^irit of the Middle Ages still lingers, in' 
which so many absurdities are still believed, and in which 
it would be so easy to rouse into activity the old feelings 
of religious intolerance. 

The divergence, and indeed the hostility, thus esta- 
blished between the practical and speculative classes, is 
the most important fact in the history of Scotland, and is 
partly cause and partly effect of the predominance of the 
deductive method. For this descending scheme being op- 
posed to the ascending or inductive scheme, neglects those 
lower generalizations which are the only ones that both 
classes understand, and, therefore, the only ones where 
they spnpathiz(i with each other. The inductive method, 
as popularized by Bacon, gave great prominence to these 
lower or proximate truths, and this, though it has often 
made the intellectual classes in England too utilitarian, 
has at all events saved them from that state of isolation 
in which tliey would otherwise have remained. But in 
Scotland the isolation has been almost complefe, because 
the deductive method has been almost universal. Full 
evidence of this will be collected in the next volume; but? 
tliat 1 may not leave the subject entirely without illus- 
tration, 1 wll notice very briefly the principal instances 
that occured during those three generations in which 
Scotch literature reached its highest excellence. 

During this period, which comprises nearly a century, 
the tendency was so unmistakable as to form a striking 
phenomenon in the amials of the human mind. The first 
great symptom 3 |as a movement begun by Simson, pro- 
fessor at the University of Glasgow, and continued by 
Stewart, professor at the University of Edinburgh. These 
able men made strenuous efforts to revive the pure Greek 
geometry , and depreciate the algebraic or symbolical 
analysis.^ ^ hence there arose among them, and among 

• 

** 6iin»on waa appointed in 1711 ; and even before he began to 
lecture, he drew up *% tranelatlon of the three firat hooka of It^oi- 
p1ltei'*a^ Conic Sectiona, in which geometrical demonatrationa are^'anb- 
■titntcd for the algebraical of the original, according to Mr. Sintion^a 
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their disciples, 21 , love of the most Wtoed methods of so- 
lution, and a contempt for these ehkisr, but less elegant 
ones, which we owe to algebra. Here we clearly see 
the isolating aud esoteric character of a scheme which 
despises what ordinary understandings can quickly mas- 
ter, and which had rather proceed from the ideal to the 
tangible, than mount from the tangible to the ideal. Just 
at the same time, the same spirit was displaced, in another 
branch of inquiry, by Hutcheson, who, though an Irishman 
by birth, was educated in the Ifniversity of Glasgow, and 
was professor there. In his celebrated moral and Mesthetic 
researches, he, in the place of inductive reasoning from 
palpable facts, substituted deductive reasoning from im- 
palpable principles, ignoring the immediate and practical 
suggestions of the senses, and bi'^lieviug that by a hypo- 
thetical assumption of (certain laws, he could descend iii>on 
the facts, instead of rising trom the tact> in order to learn 
the law's. His philosophy exercised immense induence 

earlj taste on this subject’ Trail’s Life tuid Wnt>n<n of Roberi 
lHr2, 4to, i> 4. This was probablj the riuiiment of his xiiirk 
on f’onic Sections, published in 17.C) Monj'Ucla, llutture Matin- 
vol III. pi/ ()o the difference hetv\ecn the .'meieut and 
moderu schemes, there are some ingenious, though perhaps scarcely 
tenable, remarks in Dugald btewart’s rfnlosojiinj of the Mindy vol u. 
pp 3i4 seq and p ‘ISO See also CtxwiE, l’hilo\t>phie Po'titiHy vol i 
pp. 38,1 — 395 Matthew Stewart, the matheiriatical professor at Edin- 
burgh, was the father ot Dugald. See, respecting him and his ernaade 
against the modern analysis, Bowlk’s Ui\U>i ii uj tin' Vinteisity of 
Kdi nhuryh y vol li pp 357 — 360, vol. ill p 219, and a strange passage 
in First Report of the Brtt>sh Ansonafton, p 59 

One ot Siinson’s great reasons for recommending the old ana- 
lysis, was that it was ’more elegant’ that the comjiarativcly modem 
practice of introducing algebraic calculations into geometry See 
Trail’s Stnisony 18X2, 4to, pp. 27, 67 , a valuable work, which Lord 
Brougham, in his hasty life of Simeon . calls, ‘a very learned and 
exceedingly ill-written, indeed hardly readable’ tly>ook Brocoham’s 
Men of Letters and S'-iencey vol. i. p. 482, Hvo, 184.5. Dr. Trail’s style 
is clearer, and his sentences are less involved, than Lord Brougham's; 
and he had moreover the great advantage of understanding the sub- 
ject upon which he wrote 

Sir James Mackintosh (Disuertation on Etlncal Rhsiomphyy p. 208) 
says of Hutcheson, ‘To him may also be ascribed that proneness to 
multiply ultimate and original principles in human nature, which. 
charactejiLzed the Scottish school till the second extinction of a pas- 
sion for methaphysical speculation in Scotland.’ There is an able 
view of Hutcheson’s philosophy in CoCSIn; linlo^re da la Pkitonopkif^ 
I. s^rie, vol. iv. pp. 31 seq. ; written With clearness and eloquettPe, 
but pbrhaps overpraising Hutcheson. 
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Among meiapbyaic^^t^J,; And his jmethod (of vorldng 
downwar49f from tho IWract to the concrete, was adopted 
hy another and a stilt ^ater Scotchman, the illustrioue 
Adam Smith. How Smith favoured the deductive form of 
investigation, is apparent in his Theory of Moral 8mtir 
menU^ likewise m his JEsmy on Language, and even in 
his fragment on the Hietorg of Astronomy , in which he, 
from general considerations, undertook to prove what the 
march of astronomical discovery must have been, instead 
of first ascertaining what it had been, ** The Wealth of 
Nations^ again, is entirely deductive, since in it Smith 
generalizes the laws of wealth, not from the ]dienomena 
of wealth , nor from statistical statements , but from Uie 
phenomena of selfishness; thus making a deductive appli- 
(‘atioii of one set of mental principles to the whole set of 
<*couomical facts. The illustrations with which his gi^^at 

> On Ur infliueuce, soe a letter from MackintOBh to Parr, in Me- 
moirx of Mu'^kintoth, by hi« 8011 , vol i. j* j-U. Compare Lftter* front 
Warburton to ffutJ, pp 37, SJ, 

Which iR added to hiB Throrif of Moral edjt. 1822, 2 

volumes Campure a letter which Smith wrote lu 17SJ on the origin 
•of language ( lu JJtOHOL’n Li'erar^ hlontt atton^ of the F.t^hitettth 
Ventm^, vol. in pp. 51's 61i!), which exhibitH, on a small scale, the 
aame treatment, as UistiiiguiKhod from a gruerahxation oi the facta 
which are supplied by a oiuuprehensive companROU of different 
languages Dr. Arnold speaks slightingly of such luvestigatiou. He 
says, ^Attempts to explain the phenomena of language a pi ion seem 
to me unwise.’ Aknoud’s MneeUaneout Works, p 38'* This would 
lead into a diacussiou too long for a note, bit U appears to me that 
these <i priori intoreuces are, to the philologist, what hypotheses are 
to the inductive natural philosopher, and if this be the case, they 
are extremely important , because no really fruitful experiment ever 
can be made unless it is preceded by a judicious hypothesis In the 
absence of such an hypothesis, men may grope in the dark for cen- 
turies, accumulating tracts without obtaining koowledge. 

See, fax instanof, his attempt to prove, from general reasonings 
oonoerning the human mind, that there was a necessary relation in 
regard to the order in which men promulgated the system of oou> 
centric spheres and that of eccentric spheres and epicyoiei. History 
of Astronomy, in Smith’s PhUosophicat Essays, I79.’i, 4to, pp dl, 3b, 
which it may be convenient to compare with WKXWBnL'a Phiiost^fty 
of the Induotipe Sciences, 1847. vol. li. pp. 53, 60. 61. This striking 
fragment of Adam Smith’s is probably little read now ; bat U It 
warmly praised by one of the greateet living philosophers, H. A. 
Oomte, in his BhilosopAte Posit toe, vol. vi. 319. * 

The two writers who have inquired most carefuUy into the 
method which political economists ought to follow, are M. John ||ill 
iEstny* on UnsHtled Q,uesUons of PoUUcat Economy, 1844, pp. 120-^1^64) 
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book abounds ar^ ltd part of the argument : they are 
subsequent to tbO conception ; and if they were ail omitted^ 
the work, though less interesting, and perhaps less indu- 
ential, would, in a scientific point of view, be equally 
valuable. To give another instance : the works of Hupie, 
his metaphysical essays alone excepted, are all deductive; 
his profound economical in^^iries are essentially a prion, 
and might have been written without any acquaintance 
with those details of trade and finance from which, ac- 
cording to the inductive scheme, they should have been 
generalized. 2 ' Thus, too, in his Natural History of 
Mehgton , he endea^ oured simply by reflection , and in- 
dependently of evidence, to institute a purely speculative 
investigation into the origin of religious opinions. In 


and Mr Rae (Neic rrtnuplea vf Political Pconamy, 1834. pp. 3'J8— 351). 
Mr Rae, in hia ingenious work, objects to Adam Smith that he 
transgressed the rules of the Baconian philosophy, and thus proTeoted 
bis inferences from being as valuable as they would have been if he 
had treated his subject inductively. But Mr Mill, with great force 
of reasoning, has proved that the deductive plan is the only one by 
which political economy can be raised to a science He says, p. 14.3, 
political economy is * essentially an abstract science, and its method 
18 the method a priori , and at p. 14b, that the a postrnon method is 
* altogether inefficacious ' To this I may add, that the modem theory 
of rent, which is now the corner-stone of political economy, was got 
at, not by generalizing economical facts, but by reasoning downwards 
alter the manner of geometricians. Indeed, those who opposa the 
theory of rent, alwajs do so on the ground that it is contradicted by 
facts , and then , with complete ignorance of the philosophy of method, 
they infer that therefore the theory is wrong. See, for instance, 
iToves on the Dislrihuhon of Waaith, 8vo, 1831; a book containing 
some interesting facts, but vitiated by this capiUl defect of method. 
See also Journal of Stafi»ttcal Society, vol. i. p. 317, vol ri. p. 322; 
where it is said that economical theories should be generalized from 
statistical facts. Compare vol. mi. p. 116, vol. xnii. p 101. 

A striking instance has lately come to light of the sagacity with 
which Home employed this method. See Bi7K90ii*s Ltfw and Cor~ 
respondence oj Hume, vol. il. p. 486; where we find, that immediately 
Hume had read the Wealth of Nation*, be detected Smithes error con- 
cerning rent being an element of price' eo that it now appeare that 
Home was the first to make this great discovery, as far as the idea 
18 concerned ; though Ricardo has the merit of proring it. 

^ The historical facts he introduces are merely illustrations; as 
any one will see who will read Phe Natural ffigtory of Heifpfom, ifi 
Huxe^s fhtlo*. Works, Edinh. 1826, vol. iv, pp. 43.V*5t3. 1 may meni^on, , 
that there is a considerable similarity between the Views advocated ta 
this remarkable essay and the religious stages of Comte's PhOosofifiit 
Postute , for Hums*! early form of polytheism Is evidently the si^e 
as M.* Comte’s feiichism, f^om which both these writers believe that 
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the same way, in mlHittorp of England, instead of first 
collecting the evideni^, and then drawing inferences from 
it, he began by asstidiimg that the relations between the 
people and the government must have followed a certain 
order, and he either neglected or distorted the facts by 
which this supposition was contradicted. ** These different 
writers, though varying in their principles, and in the 
subjects they studied, were all agreed as to their method; 
that is to say, they were all agreed to investigate truth 
rather by descent than by ascent. The immense social 
importance of this peculiarity, 1 shall examine in the next 
volume, where I shall endeavour to ascertain how it affected 
the national civilixation, and caused some curious contrasts 
with the opposite, and more empirical, character of Eng- 
lish literature. In the meantime, and merely to state 
what will be hereafter proved, I may add, that th^ de- 
ductive method Wa.s employed, not only by those eminent 
Scotchmen I have mentioned, but was carried into tbe 
speculative History of Ctnl Society by Ferguson; into 
the study of legislation by Mill; into the study of juris- 
prudence by Mackintosh; into geology by Hutton; into 


inonath«itun subsequently ftrose, as a later and more refined abstraction. 
That this was the course adopted by the human mind is bighly 
probable, and is confirmed by tbe learned researches of Mr. Qroie. 
See his ifniory 0 / voi. i pp. 462, 4S7 , toI v. p. 22, The 

opposite and more popular opinion, of monotheism preceding idolntry, 
was held by most of the great earlier writers, and is defended by 
many modems, and among others by Dr 'Whewell (Bndyewaier 
Treo/i.^r, p 266), Who expresses himself with considerable confidence: 
see also Letters from Worburfoa to Hurdi p 23$. Compare Tbixl- 
Wall’s History of Grercfy rol i p. 183, Lend 1836, with the ‘einige 
Funken des Monotheismus’ of Ifant, Krittk drr reinea IVrnua/t, in 
Kabt’s nW/le, %ol. ii. p. 465. 

That is to sny, he treated historical facts as merely illustraiiTO 
of certain general principles, which he believed could be proved 
withont tbe fsots; so that, as M. Schlosser {Htstory of the EtyAteeiUh 
Century, vol ii p. 76) well says, ‘History with Hume was only a 
subordinate pursuit, only a means by which he might introduce his 
philosophy,’ Ac. Considering how little is known of the principles 
which go vena social and political changes, there can be no doiibtihat 
llame was premature in the application of this metthd^ but it is 
ahsnrd te call tbe method dishonest, since the object of hit History 
was, not to ^roee conclusions, but to $Uustroie them, and therefore 
thonght himself justified in eelecting tbe illuitrations. I am ainiply 
stating bis views, without at all def»i|fiing them: indeed, 1 believe 
that in this fespeot he was seriously In the wrong. 
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t^tootics by Black and Leslie ; into physiology by Hunter, 
hf Alexander Walker, and by Charles Bell ; into pathology 
by Cullen; into therapeutics by Brown and Currie. 

This is an outline of the plan I purpose to follow in 
the present Introduction, and by means of which I hope 
to arrive at some results of permanent value. For by 
studying 'different principles in those countries where they 
have been most developed, the laws of the principles will 
be more easily unfolded than if we had studied them in 
coimtries where they are very obscure. And, inasmuch 
as, in England, ^j^lization has tollowed a course more 
orderly, aud lefi# oisturbed , than in any other country, it 
becomes the more necessary, in writing its history, to use 
some resources like those which 1 have suggested. What 
makes the liistorv of England so eminently valuable is, 
that fiowliere else has the national progress been so little 
interfered with, either for good or for evil. But the mere 
fact that our civilization has, by this means, been pre- 
served in a more natural and healthy state, renders it 
incumbent on us to study the diseases to which it is 
liable, by observing those other countries where social 
disease is more rife. The security and the durability of 
civilizations must depend on the regularity with which its 
elements are combined, and on the harmony witli which 
they work. If any one element is ‘too acti^e, the whole 
composition will he in danger. Hence it is, that although 
the laws of the composition of the elements will be best 
ascertained wherever we can find the composition tpost 
complete, we must, neverthele.'.s, .search for the laws of 
each separate element, wherever we can find the element 
itself most active. While, therefore, I have selected the 
history of England, as that in which the harmony bf the 
different principles has been longest maintained, 1 have, 
precisely on that account, thought it advisable to study each 
principle separately in the country w'here it has been most 
powerful, where, by its inordinate development, the 
equilibrium of the entire structure has been disturbed. 

By adapting these precautions , we shall be a^le to re*- 
move many of the difficulties which still beset the study 
of history. Before, however, entering that wide field 
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which now lies in dhi^ way, it will be well to clear up 
some preliminary points, which I have not yet noticed, and 
the discussion of which may obviate certain objections 
that might otherwise be raised The subjects to which I 
allude, arc Religion, Literature, and Government: three 
topics of vast importance, and which, in the opinion of 
many persons, are the prime movers of human affairs. 
That this oi)inioii is altogether erroneous will be amply 
proved, in the present work; hut as the opinion is widely 
spread, and is very plausible, it is necessary that we 
should at once come to sonic understanding respecting it, 
and inquire into the real nature of that influence, which 
these three great powers do actually exercise over the 
progress of civilization. 

Kow, in the tirst place, it is e\ident that if a people 
wtT<‘ left entirely to tlieinsehes, their religion, their litera- 
ture, and their government would he, not the causes of 
their civilization, hut the effects of it Out of a certain 
condition of soi’iety certain results naturally follow’. Those 
results may, no doubt, he tampered m ith by some external 
agenc) ; hut it that is not done, it is impossible that a 
highly civilized people, accustomed to reason and to doubt, 
should ever (’mbraii* a religion of which the glaring ab- 
surdities sot reason and doubt at deflanee. There are 
many instances of nations changing their religion, but 
there is no instance of a progres.^iive country voluntarily 
adopting a retrogressive religion; neither is there any 
example of a declining country ameliorating its religion. 
It is of courhC tnie, that a good religion is favourable to 
civilization, and a ^d one unfavourable to it. Unless, 
however, there is some interferenoe from without, no 
people will ever discover that their religion is bad, until 
their reason tells them so; but if their reason is inactive, 
and their knowledge stationary, the discovery will never 
be made. A coimtry that continues in its old ignorance, 
will aJways«remain in its old religion. Surely ^^othing can 
be plainer than this. A very ignorant people will, by virtue 
* of their ignorance, incline towards a religion full of^nartds^^ 
a religion which boasts of innumerable gods, and which 
lilM^ribes every occurrence to the immediate authority of 
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those gods. On the other hand , a people whose knowledge 
makes them better judges of evidence, and who ^are accus- 
tomed to that most difdcult task, the practice of doubting, 
will require a religion less marvellous , less obtrusive ; one 
that taxes their credulity less heavily. But will you, 
therefore, say, that the badness of the first religion causes 
the ignorance; and that the goodness of the second reli- 
gion causes the knowledge? Will you say, that when one 
event precedes another , the one which comes first .is the 
effect, and the one which follows afterwards is the cause? 
This is not the way in which men reason on the ordinary 
affairs of life; and it is difficult to sec why they should 
reason thus respecting the history of past events. 

The truth is, that the religious opinions which prevail 
in any period, are among the symptoms by which that 
peri(M is marked. When the opinions are deeply rooted, 
they do, no doubt, influence the conduct of men ; but be- 
fore they can be deeply rooted, some intellectual change 
must first have taken place. We may as well exjiect 
that the seed should quicken in the barren rock, as that 
a mild and philosophic religion should be established 
among ignorant and ferocious savages. Of this innum- 
erable experiments have been made, and always with 
the same result. Men of excellent intentions,* and full of 
a fervent though mistaken real, have been, and still are, 
attempting to progagate their own religion among the in- 
habitants of barbarous countries.. By strenuous and un- 
remitting activity, and frequently by promises, and even 
by actual gifts, they have, in many cases, i>ersuaded savage 
communities to make a profession of the C hristian religion. 
But whoever will compare the triumphant report/ of the 
missionaries with the long chain evidence supplied by 
competent travellers, will soon find that such profession is 
only nominal, and that these ignorant tribes have adopted, 
indeed, the ceremonies of the new religion, but have by 
no means adopted the religion itself. They feceive the 
externals, but there they stop. They may baptize Ibeir 
children;* they may take the sacrament; they may flock i 
to the church. All this they may do, and yet be as far 
removed from the spirit of Christianity as when they 
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bowed the knee before*" their former idols. The rites and 
forms of a religion lie on the surface; they are at once 
seen, they are quickly learned, easily copied by those who 
are unable to penetrate to that which lies beneath. It is 
this deeper and inward change which alone is durable ; and 
this the savage can never experience while he is sunk in 
an ignorance that levels him with the brutes by which he 
is surrounded. Remove the ignorance, and then the reli- 
gion may enter. This is the only course by which ultimate 
benefit can be effected. After a careful study of the 
history and condition of barbarous nations, 1 do most 
confidently asseii, that there is no well attested case of 
any people being permanently converted to Christianity^ 
except in those very few instances where missionaries, being 
men of knowledge, as well as men of piety, have familiatpzed 
the savage witli habits of thought, and, by thus stimulating 
his intellect, have prepared him for the reception of those 
religious principles, which, without such stimulus, he could 
never ha>e understood. 

It is in this way that, looking at things upon a large 
scale, the religion of mankind is the effect of their im- 
provement , not the cause of it. But , looking at tilings 
upon a small scale, or taking what is called a practical 
view of some short and special period, circumstances will 
occasionally occur which disturb this general order, and 

A writer of great auihoritj hag made some remarks on this, 
which are worth attending to: *Ce fat alois que les J^aitea p^nd- 
trereut dans la Chine poor y pricher ]’6rangUe. lit ne tard^rent pas 
k s'apercevoir qu'un des moyens les plus efSoaoes pour s*y maintenir* 
en i^endaiit le moment que le ciel avoit aaarqad poor dclairer ee 
▼aate empire, dtoit d'^taler des connoltsanees astronomiques.* Mon* 
TCcua, Histoir« dea vol. L p. 468; and see vol. ii, pp. 

&S6, 567. Cuvier delicately liints lA the tame conclnsion. He says of 
Emery : *11 se souvenait que Cdpoque ot le chrittianissie a fkdt le 
plus de conquStes, et oh set mlnistres oat obitnu le ploa de respect, 
est oelle, oh ils portaient ches les peuplM convertis les lumihret des 
lettres , en mhme temps que les vdritds de la religion , et oh Us for- 
msient h la fois dens les nations Pordie le plus dminent et le pins 
dolaird.’ Cuvjau, EtogM Uiatoriqu€$^ vol. lii. p. 170. ]|ven Bontllhjr 
{U*atory of Braail^ vol. U. p. 376) says: *Hissionariet have alWmye 
complained of ^e fickleness of their oonvmrts; and they mept alwnys 
complain of ii, tlU they disoovmr that some d^ree of olvUiaation a|ssi 
precede oonverslbn, or at least seoompany it.* And see to the sfisne 
el^dot, Halkitt*s Notea on the North American Indiana^ pp. 333,1^3; 
SOM CoxBn*S iVortA Americat vol. i. p. 330, thl. U. p, 833. 
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apparently reverse tiie natural process. And this, as in 
all such cases, can only arise from the peculiarities of 
individual men'; who, moved by the minor laws which 
regulate individual actions, are able, by their genius or 
their energy, to interfere with the operation of those 
greater laws which regulate large societies. Owing to 
circumstances still unknown, there appear, from time to 
time, great thinkers , who devoting their lives to a single 
purpose, are able to anticipate the progress of mankind, 
an^ to produce a religion or a philosophy, by which im- 
portant etfects are eventually brought about But, if we 
look into history, we shall clearly see that, although the 
origin of a new opinion may be thus due to a single man, ' 
the result which the new opinion produees will depend 
on fhe condition of the jieople among whom it is projia- 
gated. If either a religion or a philosophy is too much 
in advance of a nation, it can do no present sen’ice, but 
must bide its time, until the minds of men are ripe for 
its reception Of this immrncrable instances will occur 
to most readers. Every scienc<‘ and every creed has had 
its martyrs; men exposed to obloquy, or even to death, 
because they knew more tliau their contt inporaries, and 
because society was not sufticiently advanced to receive 
the truths which they communicated. According to the 
ordinary course of affail-b, a few generations pass away, 
and then there comes a period when these very tnjths 
are looked upon as commonplace facts ; and a little later, 
there comes another period, in which they arc declared 
to be necessary, and even the dullest intellects wonder 
how they could ever have been denied. This is what 
happens when the human mind is allowed to have fair 
play, and to exercise itself, with tolerable freedom, in the 
accumulation and diffusion of knowledge. If, however, 
by violent, and therefore by artificial, means, this same 
society is prevented from exercising its intellect, then the 
truths, however important they may be, c^n never be 
receive jl. For why should certain truths be rejected in 
one age, and acknowledged in another? The truths re- 
main the same; their ultimate recognition must, therefore,^ 
be due to a change" in the society which now accept 
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what it had before despised. Indeed , history is full of 
evidence of the utter inefficiency even of the noblest prin- 
c4)les, when they are promulgated among a very igno- 
rant nation. Thus it was that the doctrine of One God, 
taught to the Hebrews of old, remained for many centu- 
ries altogether inoperative. The people to whom it was 
addressed had not yet emerged from barbarism; they 
were therefore unable to raise their minds to so elevated 
a conception- Like all other barbarians, they craved after 
a religion which would feed their credulity with incessant 
wonders and which, instead of abstracting the Deity to 
a single essence, would multiply their gods until they 
covered every field, and swarmed in e\ery forest. This 
is the idolatry which is the natural fruit of ignorance; 
and this it is to which the Hebrews w^ere perpetually re- 
curring. NotwithsUmding the most severe and unremit- 
ting punishments, they, at ever) opportunity, abandoned 
that ]>ure theism which their minds were too backward to 
receiNe, and relai)sed into sujierstitions which they could 
more easily uiider.*>taud, — into the worship of the golden 
calf, and the ad<tratioii ot the brazen serpent. Now, and in 
this age of the world, they liave long ceased to do these 
things. And wliyV Not because their religious feelings 
are more easily aiou^ed, or tluur religious fears more often 
excited. So tar from this, they are di.ssevered from their 
old associations; they have lost for ever those scenes by 
which men might well have been moviMl. They are no 
longiT influenced bv those causes wliich inspired emotions, 
sometimes <»f terror, soiiietimeN of gratitude. They no 
longer witness the jullar of cloud by day, or the pillar of 
fire by night ; they no longer see the Law being given 
from Sinai, nor do they hear the thunder rolling from 
Horeb. In the presence of these great appeals, they 
remained idolaters in their hearts, and whenever an op- 
portunity Of cured, they became idolaters in their {prac- 
tice; ami tfiis they did because they were in that state 
of barbarisi!^ of which idolatry is the natural product To 
what possible circumstance can their subsequent chimge 
b^ ascribed, except to the simple fact, that the Hebrews, 
all other people, as they advanced in civiliaation. 
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began to abstract an^ refine their religion^ and, despising 
the old worship many gods, thus by slow degrees ele- 
vated their minds , to that steady perception of One Great 
Cause, which, at an earlier period, it had been vainly at- 
tempted to impress upon them? 

Thus intimate is the connexion between the opinions 
of a people and their knowledge; and thus necessary is 
it that, so far as nations are concerned, intellectual acti- 
vity should precede religious improvement. If we require 
further illustrations of this important truth, we shall find 
them in the events which occurred in Europe soon after 
the -promulgation of Christianity. The Romans were, with 
rare exceptions, an ignorant and barbarous race; fero- 
cious, dissolute, and cruel. For such a people. Polytheism 
was, the natural creed; and we read, accordingly, that 
they practised an idolatry which a few great thinkers, 
and only a few, ventured to despise. The Christian re- 
ligion, falling among these men, found them unable to 
appreciate its sublime and admirable doctrines. And 
when, a little later, Europe was overrun by fresh immi- 
grations, the invaders, who were even more barbarous 
than the Romans, brought with them those superstitions 
which were suited to their actual condition. It was upon 
the materials arising from these two sources that Chris- 
tianity was now called to do her work. The result is 
most remarkable. For after the new religion seemed to 
have carried all before it, and had received the homage 
of the best part of Europe, it was soon found that nothing 
had been really effected. It was soon found that society 
was in that early stage in which superstition is inevitable; 
and in which men, if they do not have it in one form, will 
have it in another. It was in vain that Christianity taught 
a simple doctrine, and enjoined a simple worship. The 
minds of men were too backw ard for so great a step, and 
required more complicated forms, aud a more complicated 
belief. What followed is well known to the* students of 
ecclesiaitical history. The superstition of Europe, instead 
of being diminished, was only turned into a fre^ channel. 
The new religion was corrupted by the old follies* The 
adoration of idoI% was succeeded by the adoration of sal^^ 
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the worship of the Virgin^sWas substituted for the worship 
of Cybele;^* Pagan ceremomes were established in Chris- 
tian churches; not only* the mummeries of idolatrj% but 
likewise its doctrines, were quickly added, and were in- 
corporated and worked into the spirit of the new religion; 
until, after the lapse of a few generations, Christianity 
exhibited so grotesque and, hideous a form, that its best 
features wore lost, and the lineaments of its earlier love- 
liness altogether destroyed. 

After some centuries were passed, Christianity slowly 
emerged from these corruptions; many of which, however, 
even the most civilized countries have not yet been able 
to throw oft’. Indeed, it was found impossible to effect 
even the beginning of a retonn, until the European in- 
tellect Wits, in some degree, loused from its lethilrgy. 
'fho knowledge of men, gradually iulvancing, made them 
indignant at superstitions which they had formerly ad- 
mired The way in which their indignaiion increased, 
until, in the sixteenth century, it broke out into that 
great event wliich is well called the lleformation, foniis 
one ' of the most interesting subjects in modern history. 
But,*lor our present purjiose, it is enough to keep in mind 
the memorable and important fact that, for centuries after 
Christianity was the established religion of Europe, it 
failed to bear its natural fruit, because its lot was cast 


Till* le curiously illustrateil by the fact, that tbc 2.'ah of March, 
winch is now called Lady-day, in honour of the Virjpn Mary, was, in 
Cagau tiuioo, culled Ililaria. and was dedicated to Cybele, the mother 
i»f tlie gods. Compare Hh’m's Ann^nf J/awsrrs, 8vo. 1S23, 

pp. 51— 5.'», With HAMPfioj«*8 .l/cdu -)Kr< AVi leniloro/i/i, 8vo, 1841, vol, i. 
pp. 56, 177. 

’ On tins interesting aubject, the two best English books are, 
MiDPLKTOit’a IrUt^r from /iomc, aad Pkikstley's ffulory of the tbr- 
fopttpHi uj Cfirtsfiantiy ; the forwor work being chiefly valuable for 
ritual corruptions, the latter work for doctrinal ones. Btewr'* IVjOpci 
of Ancient Manners is alio worth reading; but is very infenor to the 
two treatiaet jgist named , and it conceived in a much narrower 
spirit. 

^ The lar^ amottnt of Paganism which still exists ^n every 
Christian sect, forma an argument against an ingenious distinokloa 
which M. Bunsen has made between the change of a religion ind 
of a lanfoage; alterations in a religion being, as he aupi»oiM, 
more alMrttpt thamthoso in a language, Bckbbx’s /Jyirpf, rot i. 
PP* m, 359 . 

Buckle. I. 16 
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among a people whose ignorance compelled them to be 
superstitious, ^ad who, on account of their superstition, 
defaced a system which, in its original purity, they were 
unable to receive.®* 

Indeed, in every page of history, wc meet with fresh 
evidence of the little effect religious doctrines can i»roduce 
upon a people, unless preceded by intellectual culture. 
The influence Ipxercised by Protestantibni , as compared 
with Catholicism, aft’ords an interesting example of this. 
The Catholic religion bears to the Protestant religion 
exactly the same relation that the Dark Ages bear to the 
sixteenth century In the Dark Ages, men were cred- 
ulous and ignorant; they therefore produced a religion 
which required great belief and little knowledge. In the 
sixfeenth century, their credulity and ignorance, though 
still considerable, were rapidly diminishing, and it was 
found necessary to organize a religion suited to their 
altered circumstances: a r(‘ligion more fa^ollrablp to tree 
inquiry; a religion less lull of miracles,' saints, legends, 
and idols; a religion of which the ceremonies were less 
frequent, and less burdensome; a rebgion which should 
discourage penance, fasting, confession, celibacy, and 4ho80 
other mortifications w'hich had long been universal. All 
this was done by the etablishment of Protestantism; a 
mode of w^orship which, being thus suited to the age, 
made, as is well known, speedy progress. If this great 
movement had been allowed to proceed without inter- 
ruption, it would, in the course of a few generations, have 
overthrown the old superstition, and established in its 
•place a simpler and less troublesome creed; the rapidity 
with which this was done, being, of course, proportioned 
to the intellectual activity of the different countries. But, 

M It wa§ necesiary, says M. Maury, that the church ‘ao vapprocHit 
davautage de Feeprit grossier, inculte, iguoraut dn barhare.’ JiAimy, 
Legendei Pteuse$ du Moyen Age ^ p 101. An exactly « similar process 
has taken place in India, where the Furanas are to the Vedas whut 
the wor|;8 of the Fathers are to the New Testament. Compare Kl- 
vamsTOine^B Htttory of India, pp. 87, 88, 08, WiLSOn^s Preface to the 
Vtahau Parana p. Tii. ', and Tranaactione of Bombay Society ^ voL L 
p. 205. So that, as M. Max Miiller well expresses it, the Puranas ta» 
‘a secondary fomtation of Indian mythology.’ MttniaiB on the 
guagea of India^ in tieporia of Brttieh AssociaUon for 1847 , p. 824 . 
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unfortunately, the European governments, who are always 
meddling in matters with which they have no concern, 
thought it their duty to protect the religious interests of 
the people ; and making common cause with' the Catholic 
clergy, they, in many instances, forcibly stopped the 
heresy , and thus arrested the natural development of 
the age. This interference was, in nearly all cases, well 
intended, and is solely to be ascribed to the ignorance of 
rulers respecting the iiroper limits of their functions* but 
the evils caused by this ignoraiic(‘ it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. During almost a bnndred and fifty years, 
Europe was affiieted by religious wars, religious rnassa- 
ores, and religious persecutions; not one of which would 
have arisen, if the great tnitli had been recognised, that 
the state lias no concern with the opinions of men, and 
no right to interfere, even in the slightest degree, with 
the form of worship M-hich they may choose to adopt. 
This pnnci))le was, how(‘ver, formerly unknown, or at all 
events. unhe(‘d(‘d , and it was not until the middle of the 
seventeenth century that the great religious contests were 
brought to a final dose, and the dift’ereiit countries set- 
tled dRwn into their public cn‘(»ds; whidi, in the essential 
poialS, have ne\er since been poniianeiitly altered; no 
nfttloii having, for ni(>re than two hundred years, made, 
WtT ujion another on account of its religion; and all the 
great (’atholic countries ha>ing, during the same periods 
remained Catholic, all the gn at Protestant ones remained 
JVotestaiit. 

From this it has- arisen, that, hi several of tlie Eu- 
ropean countries, the religious development has not fol- 
lowed its natural order, hut has been artificially forced 
into an unnatural one. According to the natural order, 
the most civilized countries should all be Protestants, and 
the liDSt uncivilized ones Catholics, In the average of 
instances, tbia is actually the case ; so that many persons 
have been led into the singular error, of ascribing til 
mo4ern enlightenment to the iufiuence of ProtestAtisinv 
overlooking the important fact, that until the enlighten- 
mmt had be|^, Protestantism was never eequired. Bat 
although, in ordinary course of affairs, the advance trf 

IG* 
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the Reformation would have been the measure, and the 
symptom, of that advance of knowledge by which it was 
preceded, still, in many cases, the authority of the gov- 
ernment and of the church acted as disturbing caust's, 
and frustrated the natural progress of religious improve- 
ment. And, after the treaty of Westphalia had fixed the 
political relations of Europe, the love of theological strife 
so greatly subsided, that men no longer thouglU it worth 
their while to raise a religious i evolution, and to risk 
their lives m an attempt to overturn the creed of the 
state. At the same time, goviTiiments, not being them- 
selves particulailv fond of revolutions, have (‘ncouraged 
this stationary comlition; and very naturally, and, as it 
ai)pears to me, verv wisely, have made no great altera- 
tion, but have left the national establishments as they 
found them; that is to say, the frotestant ones Protestant, 
the Patholic ones Catholic. Ilonce it is, that the national 
religion jirofessed bv anv countrv at the pri'^iuit moment, 
is no decisive criterion of the jiresent civili/atioii ot the 
country; because the circuiiistances which fixed the reli- 
gion occurred long since, and the religion lemams en- 
dow’cd and (‘stablished by the mere eontiiuiance of an 
impetus which was fonneiiy given. 

Thus far as to the origin of the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments of Europe. Rut, in tlieir jiractieal tonse- 
queiices, we see some results which are highly instructive. 
For many countries, owing their national creed, not to 
their owm proper iiiM»ecedeiits , but to tin* authority of 
powerful individuals,^ it will bt* iiivanabl) found, that in 
such countries the creed does not produce the effects 
which might have been expected from it, and which, 
according to its terms, it ought to produce. Thus, for 
instance, the Catholic religion is more superstitious, and 
more intolerant, than the Protestant*, but it by nci^means 
follow^s, that those countries which proft^s the former 
creed, must be more superstitious, and more intolerant, 
than nhose which profess the latter. So far from this, 
the French are not only quite as free from those odious 
(lualities as the most civilized Protestpits, they 
are more free fi*om them than some Protestant nations, 
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as the Scotch and the Swedes. Of the highly- educated 
class, I am not here speaking; Imt of the clergy, and of 
the people generally, it must be admitted, that in Scot- 
land there is more bigotr}', more sup<.T8tition^ and a more 
thorough contempt for the religion of others*, than there 
is in France. And in Sweden, wliich is one of the oldest 
Protestant countries in Europe,^’* there h. not occasion- 
ally. hut habitually, an intolerance and a sjjint ot persecu- 
tion, whitrfi would he discreditable to a Catholic coumr}^: 
but winch is doubly disgraceful when proceeding from a 
people who profess to ba«e their religion on the right of 
private judgment 

These things show, what it would be easy to prove 
by a wider induction, that when, from special, or. as they 
are called. ^a<‘ci(b>ntal causers, any iMM»ple jjrofess a reli^on 
more advanced than tbeinsel\e>. it will not produce its 
legitimate effect 'J'lie superiority of Protestantism over 


’ The doctruKK of Lutlier were lirst i»re4icheii in Sweden in 151S. 
and in Ifilit the iirnuiplee nf the Refurniatiun were fnrmaUv adopted 
in an ae»enjl»ly of tJie Staten at Westeraae which enabled (4ujftavu8 
V'asa to Hei/e the propertji cif the church (tLUKK'b His/ ry uf Ihf 
Siirdts jiarl i pjt llu, ll'>. ll'<, Moxhum's; I'rhtiadi iil Hidory, 
vol ii p irj, ('kichton ami Wheatox'b Htifury o/ Scandtnana, vol. i 
pp 4»K). The a^osta«> proceeded «• fa'ourablj, that De Thou 
{HiJi/uiri L'nir vul xiii p. 31:.’) ba>» in l.V>i, *11 y uvnjt d(5j.i *i long- 
tern* que ce culte ^t**it ^‘tahli eij Su^^de. quTI ^i.nt comme impossible 
d« trouver. soit parmi le peuple, sott parini les neigneurs, quelqu'uu 
qui se souviut d’avoir vu dans ce roiaume i’exercice public de la 
religion catholique ' 

**’ On the state of things in 1K3S. see J^me cunons. and indeed 
sliainoful, details in Laino's Swedm, Svo^^^ondou, IS.'!**. Mr. Lamg, 
though liitnseir a Protestant, truly says, that in Protestant Sweden 
there ‘is inquisition law working in the hands of a Lutheran state- 
church, as strongly as in Spam or Portugal in the hands of a Roman 
Catholic Church.’ LAtuo's p 834 Jn the seventeenth century, 

It was ordered liy the .Swedish church, and the order «as confirmed 
by government, that *if any Swedish subject change his reliifion, he 
stiall be banished the kingdom, and lose all right uf inheritance, both 

fur himself and his descendants If any bring mto the country 

teacher* of another religion, he shall be fined and banished.’ Bu»- 
Tow’a />iory, voi iii. p 387. 8 * 0 , 182 R, To this may be added, that It 
was not till 1781 that Krnnan Catholics w*ere allowed to exercise their 
religion in Sweden. See C»iobtO»’'8 Ihuory of auna,, Bdildfe. 

1838, vol ii. p. JSd. See also, on this intolerant spirit, WHXTELOoioii^fi 
Journal of tht Siofdiah Kmba.uy. vol. i. pp. 164. 4ri, vol ii. p, 312. 

We see a good iustauce of (his in the case of the Abyasiniait, 
whb hav# profealMld Christianity for centuries , but , as no pain* w«m 
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Catholicism consists in its diminution of superstition and 
intok ranee, and in the check which it gives to eccle- 
siastical power. But the experience of Europe teaches 
us, that when the spperior religion is fixed among an 
inferior people, its superiority is no longer seen. The 
Scotch and the Swedes, — and to them might he added 
some of the Swiss cantons, — are k>s civilizt‘d than the 
Trench, and are therefore more su)}er>titiouh. This being 
the case, it avails them little, that tliey have, a religion 
better than the French. It a\aik them little, that, owing 
to circumstances winch have long Miue pa.sseil awa\, they, 
three tenturies ago, adopted a creed to whuh the force 
of habit, and the mtiiience of tixnlitioi), now oblige them 
to cling. Whoe\er has traMilcil in scotlaml with siif- 
licient attention to nb>er\e the ideas and opinions ot th<‘ 
people, and whoever will look into Scotch theology, and 
read the history of tin* Scotdi Kirk, and the proceedings 
of tlH‘ Scotch A6selnhlle^ and <'onsiNt<)ri(>s, will Imov 
little the c(»untrv has benetited b\ it'' riiigion, and bow 
wide an interval there is between it^ intolerant spirit and 
the natural tendencies of the lioti'staiit Hetoniiation On 
the other hand, whoever will subject France to a >imilar 
examination, woll see an illiberal niigion accompanied 
by liberal views, and a creed lull of superstitions pro- 
fessed by a people among whom ^upiTstiiion is compara- 
tively rare. 

The simple fact is, that the French have a religion 
worse than themselves j the Scotch ha\e a religion lietter 

r1 / A 

taken to cultivate their intellect, they found the religion too pure for 
them* they, therefore corrupted it, aud. down to the pretient moment 
they have not made the slightest progress The accounts given by 
Rruce of them are weU known, and a traveller who v’isjted them in 
1839, says- ‘Nothing can be more corrupt than the nominal Chfietlan- 
ity of this unhappy nation. It is mixed up with Judaiinn, Mahowined' 
anism, and idolatry, and is a mass of rites and supereiitiofks wlileh 
cannot mend the heart.’ Ksaj-f’s Journal at AnLobar^ in Jvtthtai of 
Oeographtcai Society, vol. x, p see also rol. xiv^ p, 13: and for 
a similar state of things in America, see the acedunt of the t^uiclid 
Indians, in Stkfhxss’s Central America, vol. iu pp, l9l, 193. (’ompare 
Ventral Amenca, vol i. pp. im, 8i3, with Hxlkistt's Xurth- 
American India nn, pp. 29, 212, 2h8. For turtiier oonfirmapon of this 
▼lew, m another part of the world, see TuckRy^B ExptdUion to the 
Zaire pp 79, 80 , 16 “i ^ 
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than themselves. The liberality of France is as ill suited 
to ("atholicism , as the bigotry of Scotland is ill suited to 
Protestantism. In these, as in all similar cases, the char- 
acteristics of the creed are overpowered by the charac- 
teristics of the i>eople; and the national faith is, in the 
most important points, altogether inoperative, because it 
does not harmonize with the civilization of the country in 
which it is established. How idle, then, it is to ascribe 
the civilization to the creed; and how worse thaji foolish 
are the attempts of government to protect a religion which, 
if suited to the j»eojde, will neetl no j»rotectiou, and, if 
unsiiited to them, will work no good! 

If the reader has seized the spirit of*the preceding 
arguments, he will hardly require tliat I should analyze 
with eijual inimiteness the second disturbing cause, namely, 
liiteratunr. It is evident, that what has already been "said 
respecting the religion of a peojdc, is, in a great measure, 
appliiable to tlieir literaturi*. Jaterature, when it is in 
a healthy ami unforced slate, is simply the form in which 
the know'hnlge of a country registered; the mould in 
which it is cast. In this, as in the other cases we have 
consid(‘red, iudiMduul men may ol course take great steps, 
and rise to a great height above the level of their age. 
Put it they rise beyond a certain point, their present use- 
fulness is impaired; if tbev rise still higher, it is destroyed ** 
When the interval hetw(‘eii the intellectual classes and the 
practical classes is t0) great, the fonner will possess no 
influence y the lattir m reap no benefit. This is what 

” I use the word not m opposed to ecieucc, but in iU 

lerger iienie, including eeer.> thing which ie written ‘taking the 
term literature m us primary tense, of an application of letter* to 
the records of facts or opinions,’ Mcaa’s Hi*tor^ of thf Ltttralttrt of 
Wrrrce, vol. iv. p 50. 

•• Compare TocviUKTiJjLE , Democratu ea vol. li, p. lUO, 

with some admirable remarks on the Sophista m (iaoTR’s of 

Oreocf^ vol. eiii. p. 461- W. Hamilton, whose learning respecting 
the history of^o^lnions is well known, says, ‘Precisely in proportion 
as an author ie in advance of bis age. is it likely that his work* wiU 
he neglected.' KaifXLtox'l Ducuationt on 1‘hUofOpftjf, p- 1H6. T%a*, 
too, in regard to the fine art*. Sir Joshua Reynolds i^Fs- 

flOKr*r, in g'orir, vol, I, p. J63) eay*, ‘Present time and future majfbe 
eopsidered a* rival*; and he who toUolts the one, must eapeottfi be 
dklhountenanoe^ by the other.* 
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occurred in the ancient world, when the distance between 
the ignorant idolatry of the people and the refined sys- 
tems of philosophers was altogether impassable;®^ and 
this is the principal reason why the Greeks and^ Romans 
were unable to retain the civilization which they for a 
short time possessed. Precisely the same process is at 
the present moment going on in Germany, where the 
most valuable part of literature terms an esoteric system, 
which, having nothing in common with the nation itself, 
produces no effect on the national civilization The tnith 

is, that although Europe has receiveil groat benefit from 
its littu-ajhire , this is owing, not to what the literature 
has originated * but to what it has }^esor\ed. Knowledge 
must be acquired, before it can be writt^m : and the only 
use of books is, to serve as a storehouse in which the 
treasures of the intellect are safely ke})t, and where they 
may l»e conveniently found. Literature, in itself, is but a 
trifling matter: and is merely valuable as being the armory 
m which tlie woajions of tlie human mind are laid up, and 
from which, when r(*quired, they can be qiii<*kly drawn. 
But he would be a sorry reasoner, who, on that account, 
should jiropose to sacrifice the end, that he might obtain 
the means: who should hope to defend the armory by 
giving up the weapons, and who shmild destroy the trea- 
sure, in order to improve the magazine in which the 
treasure is kept. 

Yet this is what many persons are apt to do. From 

Hence tlie intellectuali^llxclueive mAf M M Neauder weU tertns 

it, ‘amtocratic spirit of antf<j%ity.’ NmAlOiltijt*# Utttortj 0 / fhe Churchy 

vol 1 pp. 40, 97, Tol, 11. p. :il This is overlooked b> 

vi^ntere who use the word ‘democracy’ looeely; forgetting that, m 
the fame age, democracief of politic® may be very common, while 
democracies of thought are very rare For proof of the universal 
prevalence formerly of this esoteric and aristocratic spirit, see the 
following passages: Bittbr’b Hittory of AnoUnt PhUoBophy vo\ i. 

'p. 338, vol. ill. pp 9, 17, TEKifEMAWW, Ofisrhichtt rfer Philotophie^ 
vol. il. pp 200, 205, 220, Bbaosobsb, BPntotre. Critique d*‘ 
vol. il. p. 41, Matter, Hinioire du Gmuticintne , vol, i. 13, vol. ii. 
pp fi;i, 370; SpreRORL, Bmtoire de In V^rfeefae, vol. i. p 2.S0; Orotr’s 
History of Greece, vol. 1. p. 561, vol iv, p. 544 ; TniRtWALX^’s Hhtory 
of Greece,:^!, ii. p. 150, vol, iv. p. 9:*, WARRtmTOR*s vol vii. 

pp 962, 9>2. 4to, 1788, Shajipe’s Htniory of Egypt, vol. ii p 174 
CupwoRTB’s intellect, Pgstevt, vol ii |>p.‘ 114, 365, 443, vol. iii. 

p. 20 
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literary men, in particular, we hear too much of the neces- 
sity of protecting and rewarding literature, and we hear 
too little of th^ necessity of that freedom and boldness, 
in the absence of which the most splendid literature is 
altogether worthless. Indeed, there is a general tendency 
not to exaggerate the advantages of knowledge, — for that 
is imjwssible, — but to misunderstand what that is in which 
knowledge really consists. Keal knowledge, the knowledge 
on which all civilization is based, solely consists in an 
acquaintance with the relations which tilings and ideas 
bear to each other and to themselves; in other words, in 
an acquaintance with jihysical and mental laws. If the 
time should ever come when all these laws are known, the 
circle of human knowledge will then be complete; and, in 
the interim, the value of literature depends upon the extent 
to which *t cornninnicates either a knowledge of the laws, 
or the materials b> which the laws may ho discovered. 
The business of education is to accelerate this great move- 
ment, and this increase the litness and aptitude of men, 
by increasing tlie resources which they possess. Towards 
this purpose, literature, so far as it is auxiliary, is highly 
useful. Hut to look upon an acquaintance with literature 
as one of the objects of ediuatiou, is to mistake the 
order of eventsi, and to make the end subservient to the 
means. It is because this is done, that we often find what 
are called highly educated men, the progress of whose 
knowledge has been actually retarded by the activity of 
their education. We often find them burdened by prejudices, 
which their reading, initead of diilipating, has rendered 
more inveterate.*^ For literature, beiug the depository 
of the thoughts of mankind, is full, not only of wusdum, 
but also of absurdities. The benefit, therefore, which is 

Locke hat noticed thit ‘learned itcnorance,’ fur which many men 
are remarkable. Bee a Sno paatage in the E»ujy on Bmman Under- 
standing, book iii. chap x. in Looxs'e H’ortt, vol. ii. p 27, mad 
Himilar remarlj^ in hit Conduct of the Underrfundtng^ vol. ii. pp. SSO, 
3tl4, and in hit Thoughts on Educotton, vol. viii. pp. 84—67. It 
tint prnfontid writer were now alive what a war he would w|ga 
againtt ouf (ftedlt univertitiet and public lohoolt, where iTmuiper^la 
things are tlill taught which no one it concerned to understand, ^pid 
which few will take the trouble to remember. Compare ConpoKOtrr, 
IVe de Turgot, pp. 25^, 35(J note. 
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derived from literature, will depend, not so much upon 
the literature itself, as upon the skill with which it is 
studied, and the judgment with w'hich it is selected. These 
are the preliminary conditions of success; and if they are 
not obeyed, the number and the value of the books in a 
country become a matter ^ite unimportant. Even in an 
advanced stage of ciMlization, there is always a tendency 
to prefer those parts of literature wliich favour ancient 
prejudices, rather than those which oppose them; and in 
cases where this tendency is very strong, the only effect 
of great loarniug will be, to supply the materials which 
may corroborate old errors, and confirm old superstitions, 
In our time such instances are not uncommon; and we 
frequently meet with men whose erudition ministers to 
their ignorance, and who, the more they read, the less 
theytknoiy. There have been states of society in which 
this disposition was so general, that literature lias done 
far more harm than good. Thus, for example, in the 
whole period from the sixth to the tenth ccaturies, there 
were not in all Europe more than three or four men 
who dared to think for themselves; and even they were 
obliged to veil their meaning in obscure and m>8tical 
language. The remaining part of society was. dunog 
these four centuries, sunk in the most degrading igno- 
rance. Under these circumstances, the few’ who were 
able to read, confined their studies to w'orks which en- 
couraged and strengthened their superstition, such as the 
legends of the saints, and the homilies of the fathers. 
From these sources thft|^drew those lying and impudent 
fables, of which the theology ol that time is principally 
composed.®® These miserable stories were widely circu- 
lated, and were valued as solid and imji^rtant tniths. The 
more the literature was read, the more the stories were 
believed; in other words, the greater the learning, the 

* The statistics of th>8 sort of literature would prove a curious 
subject for inq^ry. No one, 1 believe, has thoui^ht it worth while to 
sum them up; hut M. Guizot has made an estimate that^the BoUand> 
ist collection contains more than twenty-five thousand lives of sainu; 

‘k en jagea.par approxunatiun, its coutienuent plus d« 2.V‘00 vies de 
saints.’ Guizot, HUioxrt df la ri* /VaMC'', vol. ii, p, sa. 

It is said (LiuwiOH’s Amqmltet uj I, Hand, p. tW) that of Saiut 
Patrick alone, there were sixty-six biographers before Joceliue. 
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greater the ignorance,*^ And I entertain no doubt, that 
if, ill the seventh and eighth centuries, which were the 
worst part of that period, *® all knowledge of the alphabet 
had for a while been lost, so that men could no longer 
read the books in which they delighted, the subsequent 
progress of Europe would have been more rapid tlian it 
really was. For when the pt^'gress began, its principal 
antagonist was that credulity which the literature had 
fostered. It was not that better books werf? wanting, but 
it was that the relish for such boohs was extinct. There 
was the literature of Greece and Rome, which the moifks 
not only preserved, but e\en occasionally looked into and 
copied Rut what couUl that avail such readers as they? 
So far from recognizing the merit of the ancient writers, 
they were unable to feel even the beauties of their style, 
and thej^ trembled at the boldness of their inquiriesi At 
the first glimpse of the light, their eyes were blinded. 
They never turnt'd the leaves of a pagan author without 
standing aghast at the risk they were running; and they 
were in constant fear, lest by imbibing any of his ojiinions, 
they should involve themselves in a deadly sin. The re- 
sult was, that they willingly laid aside the great master- 
pieces of antiquitv ; and m their place they substituted 
those wretched compilations, which corrupted their taste, 
increased their credulity, strengthened their errors, and 
prolonged the ignorance of Europe, by embodving each 
separate superstition in a written and accessible form, thus 
perpetuating its influence, and enabling it to enfeeble the 
uuderstau^ng even of a distant ^sterity. ♦ 

It is in this way that the nature of the literature pos- 
sessed by a people is of very inferi<fr importance, in edm- 
parison with the disposition of the people by whom the 


For, IinplMoe observes, in hie remmrke on the eourcee of error 
in oonnexiou with the doctrine of probabilities, 'C^eet k Tinfla^ce 
de Topinion de cenx qne U maltitude Jufire let plus instraite, et 4 
quf elle « contttmc de donner se conflenoe sur let plus importante 
objets de U*vie, qu’est due le propegation de ces errears qoi, 
les temps d’ignuranoe, ont convert la face >da monde,* Boqu 4 » 4 UJ>, 
thitonopbie p, SiH. e ^ 

M. Ouisot (CtvtU$aUon tn France, vol. it pp. 171, 17f) 
that <»n the whole, the Seventh was even worse than the eighth { 

It is difficult to choose betweeh thffn | 
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■^rature is to be read. In what are rightly termed the 
T>ark Ages, there was a literature in which valuable ma- 
terials were to be found ; but there was no one who knew 
how to use them. During a considerable period, the La- 
tin language was a Vernacular dialect;*® and, if men had 
chosen, they might have s|i|dicd the great Latin authors. 
But to do this, they must nave been in a state of society 
very different from that in which they actually lived. 
They, like every other people, measured merit by the 
standard commonly received in their own age; and, ac- 
cdldmg to their standard, the drosS was better than the 
gold. They, therefore, rejected tin' gold, and hoarded up 
the dross. What took place then is, on a smalh'r scale, 
taking place now. Ev<*n' literature contains something 
that is true, and mucli that is false; and the effect it j)ro- 
duccs«will chiefly depend upon tlie skill with which the 
truth is discriminated trom the falsehood. New ideas, 
and new discoveries, jiossess prospectnely an imj)ortanco 
diffleult to exaggerate; but until the ideas are received, 
and the disco\eries adopted, they e\erci>e no influence, 
and, therefore, work no good. No literature can ever 
heneflt a people, unless it flbd^ them in a state ol“ pre- 
liminary preparation. In this respect, the analogy 
religious opinions is complete. If the religion and the 
literature of a country are ttnsmted to its wants, they will 
be useless, because the literature will neglected, and 
the religion will be disobeyed. In such cases, even the 
ablest books are unread, and tlie purest doctrines de- 
spised. Tlie works fall Kito oblivion; the faitii is cor- 
rupted by lieresy. 

The other opinion* to which I have referred is, that 
the civilization of Europe is chiefly owing to the ability 
which has been'' displayed by the different governments, 
and to the sagacity with which the evils of society have 
been palliated by legislalfeve remedies. To any one who 

' Some of the reetiltf of Latin being colloquiallr employed by the 
monks ace Jpdicioutly itafiid in tur (jesehieht$ d^r 

Hen$chheit, voi. iv. pp. 'AKi, 203 The remarks on this oastom hy 
Lugald Stewart refer to a later period. Btxwaei’b F/iila»ophy 0/ the 
JUind, vot iii. pp. ItO. Ill 
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Las studied history in its original sources, this notion 
must appear so extravagant, as to make it difficult to re- 
fute it with becoming gravity. Indeed, of ail the social 
theories which have ever been broached, there is none 
so utterly untenable, and so^ unsound in all its parts, as 
this. In the first place, weiave the obrious considera- 
tion, that the rulers of a country have, under ordinary 
circumstances, always been the inliabitants of that coun- 
try; nurtured by its literature, brcdfto its traditions, and 
imbibing its prejudiceh. 8uch men are, at best, only the 
creatures of tlu‘ age, iie\er its creators. Their measures 
aie the rt'siilt of social progress, not the cause of it. This 
may be pro\ed, not only by speculative arguments, hot also 
by a practical coiisideiation, which any reader of history 
can \ertfy for liimself. No great i>olitical improvfraeiit, 
no great relorm, eitlier legislati\e or executive, has ever 
bei‘ii originate«l in any country by its rulers. The first 
suggest<‘rs of such st(‘])s have invariably been bold and 
able thinker.N. who discern the abuse, denoimce it, and 
jioiiit out how It is to he remedied. But long after this 
is done, even tin' ino>t cuilightened governments (oiitiuue 
to upliold the abuse, and reject the remedy. At length, 
if circiunstaiices are lavoiirable, the pressure from without 
becomes so slCOng, that the government is obliged to give 
way; and, relorm being accomplished, the people are 
exiiected to admire tlie wisdom of their rulers, by whom 
all this has been done. That this is the course of political 
iiuprowuneiit, must he well knowp to whoever has studied 
till law-books of difiVrent < oiuitries in connexion with the 
pre vious progress of their knowledge. lull and decisive 
evidence of this will be brought foi-^aixl in the present 
work; but, by way of illustration, I imy refer to the 
abolition of the com -laws, imdoubtedly one of the moat 
remarkable facts in the history of England during this 
century. The propriety, and, indeed, the necessity , of 
their abofitiou, is now admitted by (jvery one of tolei^ble 
information*, and the question ar|ies, as to }\pw it was 
brought about. Those Englishmen who are little versed 
in the history of their co^try will say, that 
cause was the wisdom of Fhrliament; while othei^^at* 
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tempting to look a little further, will ascribe it to the 
f activity of the Anti -Coflfi- Law League, and the conse- 
quent pressure pat upon Government. But whoever will 
minutely trace the different stages through whieh this 
great question successively jpassed, will find, that the Gov- 
ernment, the Legislature, and the League, were the un- 
witting instruments of a power far greater than all other 
powers put together. They were sim})ly the exponents 
of that march of puWic opinion, which on this subject had 
begun nearly a century before their tune 'i’he steps of 
this vast movement I shall examine on another occasion ; 
at present it is (‘iiongh to say, that soon after the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the absurdity of protective 
restrictions on trade was so fully demonstrated by the 
politi,cal economists, as to he admitted by etery man 
who understood their arguments, and had mastered the 
evidence connected with them. From this moment, the 
repeal of the corn -laws became a matter, not of party^ 
nor of expediency, hut merely of knowledge. Thos<* who 
knew the facts, opposed the laws; those who were ig- 
norant of the facts, ta\oiired the law's. It was, theridon*, 
clear, that whenever the diflhsion ol knowhalge reachi^d 
a certain point, the laws must fall. The merit of the 
League was, to assist this diffusion; the merit of the 
Parliament was, to yield to it. It is, however, certain, 
that the members both ot League and Legislature could 
at best only slightly hasten what the progress of know- 
ledge rendered ineMtable. if tlu} had lived a century 
earlier, they would have been altogether powerless, be- 
cause the age would not have been npe for their labours. 
They were the creatures of a movement which began long 
before any of Aem were born; and the utmost they could 
do was, to put into operation what others bad taught, and 
repeat, in louder tones, the lessons they had learned from 
their masters. For, it w'as not pretended, thj*y did not 
even pretend themselves, tliat there was anything new 
in the dqptrines whicji they preacihed from the iiustings, 
and disseminated in every part of the kingdom. The 
discoveries had Jong since been made, and were gradu- 
ally doing their work; encr^ching upon old errors, and 
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making pro 8 el 3 rteg in all directions. The reformers ,of 
our time swam with the stream: they hided what it 
would have been impossible long to resist. Nor is this 
to be deemed a slight or grudging praise of the services 
they undoubtedly rendered. The opposition they had to 
encounter was still immense; and it should always be 
remembered, as a proof of the backwardnes.s of political 
knowledge, and of the incompetence of political legisla- 
tors, that although the principles of free trade had been 
established for iiearl> a century by a chain v>f arg>iment8 
as solid as those on which the truths of mathematics are 
based, they were to the last moment strenuously resisted; 
and It was only with the greatest difticulty that Parlia- 
ment was induced to grant what the jieople were deter- 
mined to* have, and the necessity of which had b^en 
proved by the ablest men during three successive gene- 
rations. 

I have scleited this instance as an illustration, because 
the tacts connected with it are undisputed, and, indeed, 
are fresh in the memory of us all. For it was not con- 
cealed at the time, and posterity ought to know’, that this 
great nudbure, which, w’itli the exception of the Reform 
Rill, IS by far the most important e\er passed by a British 
parliament, was, like the Reform Bill, extorted from the 
legislature by a pressure from without; that it was con- 
ceded, not cheerfully, but with fear; and that it was car- 
ried by statesmen who had spent their lives in opposing 
what they now' suddenly advocaiecL Such was the history 
of th»‘se e\cnt8; and such likewise has been the history 
of ail those improvements which are important enough to 
rank as epochs in the liistory of modern legislation. 

Besides this, there is anotlier circumstance worthy the 
attention of those writers who ascribe a large part of Eu- 
ropean civilization to measures originated by European 
governments. This is, that every great reform w’hich Im 
been effected, has consisted, not in doing something ii^> 
but in undoing something old. Tlie most valu£^le aw- 
tions made to legislation have been enactments destiruclfire 
of preceding legislation; and the best Icyprs which h^e 
been passed, have been those%y which some format Ima 
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were repealed. In the case just mentioned, of the corn- 
laws, all that was done was to repeal the old laws, and 
leave trade to its natural freedom. When this great 
reform was accomplishetl , the only result was, to place 
things on the same footing as if legislators had never in- 
terfered at all. Precisely the same remark is applicable 
to another leading improvement in modern legislation, 
namely, the decrease of religious j)ersocution. This is 
unquestionably an immense boon; though, unfortunately, 
it is still iiirperfect, even in tlie mo^t eivilized countries. 
But it is eWdeut that the concessuui mertdy consists in 
this: that legislators have retraced their own steps, and 
undone their own work. If we (*xannno the jioliey of 
the most humane and enhght('in*d go\ (‘rnments . we shall 
tiniV this to he the course they liaM* pursued. The whole 
scope and temleucv of modern legislation is, to re?tore 
things to that natural channel from whieh the ignorance 
of preceding legislation has diiven them I his is one ot 
the great works of the present ago; and if legislators do 
it well, they will deserve the .gratitude of mankind. But 
though we may thus bo grateful to individual lawgivers, 
we owe no thanks to lawgivers, eonsidorod as a class. 
Fpr since the iiio^t valuable improvements in legislation 
are those which subvert preceding legislation, it is clear 
that the balance of good cannot he on tlieir side. It is 
clear, that the progress of civilization cannot he due to 
those who, on the most impoitant subjects, have done 
so much hann , that their successors are considered 
benefactors, simply because they reverse their policy, and 
thus restore affairs to the .state m which they would have 
remained, if politicians had allowed them to mn on tlie 
course which the wants of society required. 

Indeed, the extent to which the governing classes 
have interfered, and the mischiefs which that iuteilirencc 
has produced, are so remarkable, as to make thot^tful 
men wonder how civilization could advance, in tHe face of* 
such repeated obstacles. In some of^the European coun- 
tries, the obstacles have, in fact, proved insuperable, and 
the national jp^ogress is thereby stopped. Even in Eng- 
land, where, from causes which I shall presently relate. 
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the higher ranks have for some centuries been less pow^ 
fal than elsewhere, there has been inflicted an amoixnt of 
evil, which, though much smaller than that incurred in 
other countries, is sufficiently serious to form a melan- 
choly chapter in the history of the human mind. To sum 
up these evils would be to write a history of English 
legislation; for it may be broadly stated, that, with the 
exception of certain necessary enactments respecting the 
preservation of order, and the punishment of crime, nearly 
fverything which has been done, has been done amiss. 
Thus, to take only such conspicuous facts as do not admit 
of controvert, it is certain that all the most important 
interests have been grievously damaged by the attempts 
of legislators to aid them. Among the accessories of 
modem civilization, there is none of greater moment than 
trade spread of which has probably done more th|ui 
any olSler single agent to increase the comfort and hap- 
piness of man. Hut every European government which 
has legislated respecting trade , has acted as if its 
main object were to suppress the trade, and ruin the 
traders. Instead of leaving the national industry to take 
its own course^ it has been troubled by an interminable 
series of regulations, all intended for its good, and all 
inflicting serious harai. To such a height has this been 
carried, that the commercial reforms which have distin- 
guished England during the last tu^enty years, have solely 
consisted in undoing this mischievous and intrusive legis- 
lation. The laws formerly ea&cted on this subject, and too 
many of whkh are still in force, are marvellous to con< 
template. It is no exaggeration to say, that the history 
of the commercial legislation of Europe presents every 
possible contrivance for hampering the energies of cola- 
roerce. Indeed, a very high authority, who has maturely 
studied this subject, has^recenUy declared, that if it 
not been foy smuggling, trade could not have been 
'dneted, but must have perished, in consequence of 
incessant interference.^^ Hqwfver paradoxical thk 

*0 * C’eit a 1» coatrebande q.tt6 le oommeroe doit d« n*avoir pel jgfm 
■out l^nflueaoe dn idgimo probibitif; UndU 4 ue oo rdgtme ruthifiS 
aeit lot poaplm k t^approvitioimer aux touroM Ui plat dloigades, 

Bvokjlx. 1. f 7 
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tion'may appear, it will be denied by no one who ifiiows 
how feeble trade once was, and how strong the obstacles 
wore which oppOsIft it. In every quarter, and at every 
moment, the hand of government was felt. Duties on 
importation, and duties on exportation; bounties to raise 
up a losing trade, and taxes to pull down a remunerative 
one; this branch of industry forbiddim, and tliat branch 
of industry eiieou raged ; one aii:i<‘h* of comnn^rce must 
not be grown, because it was grown in tlie colonies, mi* 
other article might be grown and bought, but not so]^ 
again, whih* a third article might be bought and sold, 
but not leave the country, 'riuai, too, w( ,liiid laws to 
regulate wages; laws to regulate prices; laws to regulab^ 
profits; laws to roirulate the intenst ot ; caistoni- 

houtjo arrangements of tin' moht vi'xatious Kiml ,• aided by 
a complicated scheme, whieh was well calleil tha aliding- 
scalc, — a scheme of such ptTverse nigcmiit) , that the 
duties constajitly varied on the sanu' article, and no man 
could calculate beforehand wdiat he woubl havt* to pay. 
To this uncertainty, itself the bane ol all commerce, thcTC 
was jrdded a severity of exaction , felt by every < lass of 
consumers and producers, llio tolls were so onerous, as 
to double and often quudnijilc the cost of production. A 
system was organized, and strictly enforced, of interference 
with markets, iiiterterence with manufactories, interferenee 
with inachinery, iuterlen uce even with shops. The towns 
were guarded by excisemen, and the ports swarmed with 
tide-waiters, wliosfj sole business was to inspeef nearly 
?every process of domestic industi*y', peer into every pack- 
age, and tax every article; while, that absurdity tnight 
be carried to its extreme height, a large part of all this 
was by way of protection: that is to say, the money was 
avowedly raised, and the inconvenience suffered, not for 
the use of the government, but for the benefit of the 
people; in other words, the industrious (lasses were 
robbed, in order that industry might thrive. 

Hack are some of the benehts which European trade 

eontTebande rapproebait ies distances, abaissait Isi prix, ot noutra- 
lisait Paction fimeste des snouopoiee.* BlanouI; Utaiotre de I'Econumie 
PoltUque en Eurvpe, Paris 1845, vol. li. pp. 25, 26. 
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owe# to the paternal care of European h^^iglators. But 
worse still rejnains behind. For the econofnical evils, 
great as they were^ have been far surfUssod by the moral 
evils which this systerS produced. The first inevitable 
consequence was, that, in every part of Europe, there 
art>se numerous and powerful gangs of armed smugglers, 
who lived by disobeying Uie laws wluch their ignorant 
rulers ha<l imposed. These men, desperate from tlui fear 
of punishment,^' and accustomed to the commishiou of 
j^viTy crime, lontaminated the surroimdiiig po]»ulatioii ; 
introduced into peaceful villages vices formerly iiiiknowu , 
caused the runi (d' entire families; spread, wherever they 
came, druuktuiness, theft, and dLsfeOluteness ; anti faniiliar- 
i/.t'd their associates with ihost‘ coarse and swinisli de 
liauchcnuit which were tlie natural habits of so vagrant 
and lawl<‘Hs a life * * 'i'lie lunumtu’ablo crimes arising from 
thi.s* ' are tlirectly chargeable upon the European govern- 

'I'Ih' tJoo II <' U, itmdo ‘all ffircit>U' acts of car* 

notl «>i! ju Ut'fluurr jf t!»o laws, fvr rr<*n in dntjuts* 1<> i-vada tli4*iu, 
\\itliuut ln'ticlii of ck*rK> ' Hcacksiunb’b ^ ’xnitHenfutf a, vol. iv 

1 »ri rowiiK<Mui. W.I 10 tra>«llotl through France ni 17 m*, that 

wto'U ivu) <if llio iniiiteroiis sinuflrHlurs wen' taken, ‘s<iin(* oi them art* 
liangetl, »$oiiit' aie broken U]>(>u th«‘ whet*), auil Komu urn burnt ali\e ' 
TowNhhNu’a i^xttn, 1 otlit liU.*. tin the gi'ucral operaln»u 

of the French taws against umigglcrs in the eighteenOi cent ar> , com- 
pare Tcckku'b /ji/c «/ , vol v. pp. 2i;i, 5.*14, with l\tt 

till tf vol. IX. j». ll'4U. 

*'* In a Work of vonsnlerublt' ability, tin* follow ing account ia given 
of the state of things in Kiigland anti Franoe so late as the year 18:24 
'While tlus was going forward on the KagLlsh coast, the smugglers 
on the Opposite shore were engaged . with much more labour, rusk, 
anti expeuso, in {nlrtnluciug Knglish wtMillens, by a vast system of 
fraud and lying, into the towns, past a series of enstom-honses. In 
holii countries, there was an iiUor dissolntencss of murals couuect«d 
with ilioBc transactions Cheating and lying wore essential to the 
whole system; dmnk©im**ss acoompaniod it; contempt for ail law gi^ew 
up under it, honest industry perlsbod* beneath it, and it was crowned 
with murder/ Mautisjeac's /Itd^nj n/ Ea'jtund duriay rhtrttj re«r«’ 
Veoetj vol. i. p. 341, 8vo, I84‘b 

** For ovideucu of the cxiraorditvary extent to which smuggliiig 
WM formerly earned, ami that not scorotly, hut by powerful bod|oi 
of armed meij| hoc I*ai (iamentaty vol. ix. pp. 243, 247, 

1346, vol. X, pp. ,m, 40 s, 6:io, 632, vol^xi. p. IWi. And on the ntiMi|»or 
of peisons ongagCHl in it, oomparo ^Tomuika's At/e 0 / Pift. volh i. 
p. .‘Fit*. 800 also HiMCUAiit'A Jfi$tmrp 0 / Me Publtc Jlecfntic^ vol. 4 ^ jUi. 
p* 232; OTVKtt’s Ltjf 0 / V(ark«, vol. i. p. Jii Franc©, the 

was equally great M. boinontoy says, that early in the Qig)4«4|^h 
century, *la conlrebaudo dovenait uno profession ouvorte, et 

17 * 
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mentB by ^hom they were provoke^. The ofFencerf^Vere 
cAused by the laws; and now that the laws are repealed, 
the offices kav# dkappeared. But it will hardly be 
pretended that the interests of civilization have been 
advanced by such a policy as this. It will hardly be 
pretended that we owe much to a system which, having 
called into existence a new class of criminals, at length 
retraces its steps; and, though it thus puts an end to the 
crime i^^ly destroys what its own acts had created. 

it is unnecessary to say, that these remarks do n0 
s^ect the real services rendered to society by every toler- 
ably organized government. In all countries a power of 
punishing crime and of framing laws, must reside some- 
where ; otherwise the nation is in a state of anarchy. But 
the accusation which the historian is bound to bi kig against 
every government which has hitherto existed is, that it 
has overstepped its proper functions, and, at each step, 
has done incalculable harm. The love of exercising power 
has been found to be so universal, that no class of men 
who have possessed authority have been able to avoid 
abusing it. To maintain order, to prevent the strong 
from oppressing the weak, and to adopt certain precau- 
tions respecting the public health,* are the bnly services 
which any government can render to the interests of 
lization. That these are services of immense value, |b 
one will deny; but it cannot be said, that by them ci^ 
lization is advanced, or the progress of Man accelerated. 
All that is done is, to afford the opportunity of progress ; 
the progress itself must depend upon other matters. And 
that this is the sound view of legislation, is, moreover, 
evident from the fact, that as knowledge is becoming 
more diffi^fted, and as an increasing experience is enabling 
each successive generation better to understand the com- 
plicated relations of life; just in the same proportion are 
men insisting upon the repeal of those protective laws, 

PAgniei oftVftl^rie d4MYt^reiii tout entiires Uturi StendMde pour 
saiyre contte le flto cette guerre, popnlaire.’ Livobtkt , . E$»at twr 
V Etabh$$ement monarckique de Lomt XI Yy p. 430. According to Towiu- 
end, there were, in 1786, ^more than 1500 imugglcve in the jpyreneei.’ 
Towktod’b Spam, roL 1. p. 84. 
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the ttactment of which was deemed by politicians to bet, 
the greatest triumph of political foresight. 

Seeing, therefore, that the efforts *of government in 
favour of civilization ardj when most successful, altogether 
negative ; and seeing too, that when those efforts are more 
than negative they become injurious,— it clearly follows, 
that all speculations must be erroneous which ascribe the 
progress of Europe to the wisdom of its rulers. This 
IS an inference which rests not only on the arguments 
already adduced, hut on^facts which might he multiplied 
from every page of history. For no government having 
recognized its proper limits, the result is, that every gov- 
ernment has inflicted on its subjects great injuries; and 
lias done this nearl> always with the best intentions, 
'liie efl’ecte of its protective policy in injuring trade, %nd, 
what is far worse, in increasing crime, have just been no- 
ticed; and to those instances, innuraeruhle others might 
he added. Thus, during many centuries, every govern- 
ment thought It was its bounden duty to encourage reli- 
gious truth, and, discourage religious error. The mischief 
this has produced is incalculable. Putting asidi^ all other 
considerations, it is enough to mention its two leading 
consequences; which are, the increase of hj’pocrisy, and 
the increase of perjury. The increase of hypocrisy is the 
inevitable result of connecting any description of penalty 
with the profession of ^p^ticular opinions. Whatever may 
be tlie case with P , if i^ certain that the ma- 

jority of men find an ^reme difficulty in long resisting 
constant temptation. • And when the temptation comes 
to them in the shape of honour and emolument, they 
are too often ready to profess the dominant opinions, and 
abandon, not indeed their belief, but Uie (external marlis 
by which that belief is made public. Every man wbo 
takes this step is a hypocrite; and every govemra©Bt 
which encourages this step to be taken, is an abettor 0 
hyjiocrisy an& a creator of hypojcrites* Well, therefor^, 
may we say, ^t when a goymiliaGnt holds out as^a 
that those wlio profess certain opinions shall enjoy cdfe; 
talh privileges , it plays the part of the tempter of ol^ 
and, lift the Evil One, basely offers the good things 0 
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this world to him who will change his worship and^deny 
his faith. At the same time, and as a part of this sys- 
tem, the increase of perjury lias accompanied the increase 
of hy^crisy. For legislators, plainly seeing that pro- 
selytes thus obtained could not he relied upon, have met 
the danger hy the most extraordinary precautions; and 
compelling men to ( onfirni their belief hy rejieated oaths, 
have thus sought to protect the old creeil against tlie now 
converts. It is this suspicion as to the motives of others, 
which has givmi rise to oatlis every kind and in every 
direction. Jri England, even the Ik>v at college is forced 
to swear about matters which he (aiuiot understand, and 
whieli far riper minds are unahle to master. It he attm- 
wards go('s into Parliairnmt , he must again swear almut 
Ills*, religion; and at nearly evt'ry stage ot pohtwal life he 
must take fresh oaths; the solenuiity of which is otten 
strangidy contrasted with the trivial functions to whii h 
they are the, prelude A solemn adjuration of the l)eit\ 
being thus made at every turn, it has hajipeiKMl, as might 
iiave been expected, that oaths, enjoined as a matter (»1 
course, have at length d(‘generated into a matter of form 
What is lightly taken, is easily broken And the last 
ohseiwers of p]nglish society, — observers too wdiose char- 
acters are very different, and who hold the most opposite 
opinions, — are all agreed on this, that the jierjury habit- 
ually practised in England, and of which goveriiimint is 
the immediate creator, is so geileriil, that it has hmum’ 
a source of national corruption, has diminished the value 
of human testimony, and sliaken the eontidence which men 
naturally place in the word of their fellow-croAtures.'** 

** Archbishop What^y Ba>8, what hardly any thinkinj;.f man will 
uow deny, ‘If oaths were aboltslied — leaving the penalUoa for lalue 
witness (no uiiiniportant part ot our security) unaltered -J am con- 
vinced that, on the whole, testimony would bo more trustworthy 
than it is,’ Whatkuy’b KteiHenis of U/tfftonc , .Svo, p, 47, Hoe 

also on the amount of peijiiry caused by Kuglish legislation, JKitKsiy 
Bbhtham’s Works t edit. Bowidiig, vol. il. p. 210, vol. v. pp, 101 — 22^, 
454 — 461a vol. vi. pp. 314, 315*, Oank’s hi/e of Ow<?n , p. 10f>; Locicr’k 
Works, vol. iv. p, 6; B«JBKiiX.KY’S Works, vol. li. p. 1%, WIUStor’s 
Memoirs, pp. 33 , 411—413; Hamilton’s Otscua^ions oh VhHoaophtj and 
literature, pp. 454, 522, 527, 528. Hir W. Hamilton sums ‘But if 

the perjury of ifingted stands pre-eminent in the world, pcijary 
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Tfic Open vices, and, what is much more dangerous, 
the hidden corruption, thus generated in the midst of 
society by the ignorant interference of ( hristian rulers, 
is indeed a painful Subject; but it is one which I could 
not omit in an analysis of the causes of civilization. It 
would be easy to jmsh the inquiry' still further, and to 
show how legislators, in every attempt th(‘y have niade to 
protect some particular interests, and uphold sonu' [>ar- 
ticular principles, have not only failed, hut have brought 
about results diametrically ojqiositc' to those which thev 
proposed. A\ (* have seen that their laws in favour of in- 
dustry have injured industry; that their laws in favour 
of religion hav(‘ lucreascMl hypocrisy; and that their laws 
to se<nre truth have encouraged perjury. Exactly in the 
same way* nearly (‘very country has taken steps to jwe- 
vent USUI*), and keep down the inter('st of moiii'y; and 
the invariable et1<at has h(*eu to increase usury, and raise 
the int(‘resl of mom'y. For, since no prohibition, liow* 
(‘ver stringent, can destroy the natural n‘latioH bf'twecn 
demand and sup|tl>, it ha^ followed, that when .‘'Oine men 
want to borrow’, and other men want to lend, both ]>aitios 
are sur<‘ to tind means of evading a law which int(Tferes 
with their mutual rights. If tin* two parties were left 
to adjust their own bargain luidisturbed, the usury would 
depend on the circumstances of the loan, such as the 
amount of security, and the chance of repayineut. But 
this natural arrangeinent has been complicated by the iii- 
terfereiuHi of government.^® A certain risk being always 

rtf iho Knglifih lJui\ drsHles , an<i of Oxford In particular, stands prr- 
emiuent m England,' p. .VSS. (\jinparo 1‘niKSTi.KT'H Hemotrx^ vol, i 
p and IIakku's /A/e of .Sir l^ll^ pp. ISS, ISS. 

‘ L’«»h 80 rvatiou rigonrciise de ceii loix Bcroit destroctive do tout 
commerce ; aunsi no Hont-olloe pas obaerv^os rigoureuftcment.’ Mifturiihe 
sur tee Vret<t d' Argent^ see. xiY. fn tKveres de Turgot^ vol. v. pp. 27P» 
27S. Cfrmpare Uicabdo a pp. 178, 179, with Cojtdokcbt, 

de Tut got, pp. r»l, 22H. 

• Aided hy the church. Ecclosias^tojkl connoils contain numeroi^ 
rognlationa against usury; and in 1|79‘, Pope Alexander ordered th^ 
usurers wore not to bo buried: *QttW in omnibus fer^ locil orioMia 
nsurarum iuvaluit; ut multi ncgotile prsDtermissis quasi Usn^l 

exeroeant, ot qualiter utriusque testament! pagiua condemnetur, nupi 
attenduntuddeb coiisiiiuiraus, ut nsurarii maulfasli ueo ad oommoiiii^ 
natn rocipiantur altarii, tiec Christianara, si in hoc peccaio deoesserfiil. 
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incurred by those who disobey the law, the usurer, very 
properly, refuses to lend his money unless he is also com- 
pensated for the danger he is in from the penalty hanging 
over him. This compensation can only be made by the 
borrower*, who is thus obliged to pay what in reality is 
a double interest: one interest for the natural risk on the 
loan, and another interest for the extra risk from the law. 
Such, then, is the position in which every European Jegis- 
laJture has placed itself. By enactments against usury, it 
has increased what it wished to destroy; it has passed 
laws which imperative necessities of men compel them 
to violate labile , to wind up the whole, the penalty for 
such violjtion falls on the borrowers ; that is , on the very 
class in whose favour the legislators interfered.*^ 

•In the same meddling spirit, and \\ith the ’same mis- 
taken notions of protection, the great Christian govern- 
ments have done other things still more injurious. They 
have made strenuous and repeated efforts to destroy the 
liberty of the press, and prevent men from expressing 
their sentiments on the most iinportant ^questions in poli- 
tics and religion. In nearly every country, they, with the 
aid of the church, have organized a vast system of literary 
police; the sole object of which is, to abrogate the un- 
doubted right of every citizen to lay his opinions before 
his fellow-citizens. In the very few countries where they 
have stopped short of these extreme steps, they have had 
recourse to nthers less violent, but equally unwarrantable. 
For even where they have not openly forbidden the free 
dissemination of knowledge, they have done all that they 
could to check it. On all the implements of knowledge, 

accipiant ■epulturam, sed pec oblatiouem eoram quisqaam accipiat.* 
Boo. DB Hovbd, Annul. *n Rerum Anglicarum Sertptores poet Bedantf 
p. 335, Loud. 1596, folio. In Spain, the Inqtusition took cogniaance 
of tteury. See XiPOBEntx, Hxetoxre de VlnguUitionf vol. 1. p. 339. Com* 
pare liBJDWloR's Antiquities cf Ireland, p. 133. 

The whole subject of the usury laws has been treated by Benihani 
in so complete an d~ exhaustive a manner, that 1 cannot do better than 
re^sr thl reader to hit admirable * Letters.' A part only of the ques- 
tion is discussed, and that very imperfectly, iu Bby's JBcience Sociaiey 
vol. iii. pp. 64, 65.. On the necessity of usury to mitigate the effects 
of a commercial panic, see Miliu'b Principlee of JPodtical Economy, 
vol. ii. p. 185. ^ 
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;iu(l on all the means by which it is diffused, such as 
paper, books, political journals, and the like, they have 
imposed duties so heavy, that they could hardly have done 
worse if they had been the sworn advocates of popular 
ignorance. Indeed, looking at what they ba^e actually 
accomplished, it may be emphatically said, that they have 
taxed the human mind. They have made the veiy thoughts 
of men pay toll. AVlinever wishes to communicate his ideas 
to (Jthers, and thus do what he can to increase the stock 
of our acquirements, must first pour his contributions into 
th*' imperial exchequer. That is the penalty inflicted on 
him for instructing his fellow-creatures That is the 
blackmail winch government extorts from literature; and 
on receipt ot winch it accords its faioiir, and agi’ces to 
abstain from further dcniiauds And what causes all this 
to l»e the more insufferable, is the use which is made oT^ 
these and ^imilar exactions, wrung from e\ery kind of 
industry, both bodili and mental. It is triih a frightful 
consideration, tliat knowledge is to be hindered, and that 
the proceeds of honest labour, of patient thought, and 
sometimes of profound genius, are to be diminished, in 
order that a large part of their scanty earnings may go 
to swell the pomp otaiiifjle, and ignorant court, minister 
to the caprice of a few indi\iduals, and too often 

bupplv th(*m with the means of timing against the people 
re‘iources which the people called existence. 

Tliese, and the foregoing stat^eiits resi>ectiiig the 
effects produced on Enrojiean society by political legis- 
lation, are not doubtful or hypothetical inferences, but are 
such as every reader ot history may verity for himself. 
Indeed, some of them are still acting in England; and, in 
one country or another, the whole of them may be seen 
in full force. When put together, they compose an ag- 
gregate so formidable, tliat we may well w'onder how’, in 
the face of them, civilization has been able to advaHtce. 
That, undei' such circumstances, it has advanced, is a de- 
cisive proof of the extraordinary energy of Man; and jtts- 
tities a confident belief, that as the pressure of legislation 
is diminished, and the human mind less hampered, 
progress will continue with accelcnited %peed. But it is 

IS 
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absurd, it would be a mockery of all sound reasoning, to 
ascribe to legislation any share in the progress ; or to ex- 
pect* any benefit from future legislators, except that sort 
of benefit which consists in undoing the work of their 
predecessors. This is what the present generation claims 
at their hands; and it should be remembered that wlia; 
one generation solicits as a boon, the next generatitm 
demands as a right. And, when the right is pertinaciously 
refused , one of two things has always happened : either 
the nation has retrograded; or else tli(‘ people have risen. 
Should the government remain firm, this is the cruel di- 
lemma in which men are placed. It they submit, they 
injure their countrv ; if they rebel, tlie} may injure it still 
more. In the nucient monarchies of tlm East, their usual 
plan was to yield; in the mouarcliies uf Europe, it has 
been to resist. Hence those msurrections and rebellions 
which occupy so large a space in modern history , and 
which are but repetitions of the old stor} , the undying 
struggle between oppressors and oppressed. It would, 
however, be unjust to deny, that in one country th^ faUl 
crisis has now for several generations b(‘en succe.^sfnMy 
averted. In one European country, and in f>ne aloni\ the 
people have been so strong^ aijd the government so w^ak, 
that the history of legislatwfeV'^keil as a whole, i^, not- 
withstanding a few aberrations, the history of slow, Vuit 
constant concession: reforms which would have been iv. 
fused to argument, have been yielded from fear; wliil^, 
from the steady increase of democratic opinions, protection 
after protection, and privilege after privilege, have, e\en in 
our own time, been tom away; until the old institutions, 
though they retain their former name, have lost their 
former vigour, and there no longer remains a doubt as to 
what their fate must ultimately be. Nor need we add> 
that in this same country, where, more than in any other 
of Europe, legislators are the exponents and the servants 
of the popular will, the progress has, on this account», 
been more undeviating than elsewhere; there has been 
neither Anarchy nor revolution; and the world has been 
made familiar with the great truth, that one main con- 
dition of the prolSperity of a people is, that its rulers 
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shall have very little power, that they shall exercise that 
power very sparingly, and that they shall by no means 
presume to raise themselves into supreme judges oP the 
national interets, or deem themselves authorized to defeat 
the wishes of those for whose benefit alone they occupy 
the post insrusted to them. 


r«!(rrkT* *y r *. RKocKHAi'n, tjui-juu 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ORIGIN OF HISTORY, AND STATE OF HISTORICAL LITERA- 
TURE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES.' 

I HAVE now laid before the reader an examination of those 
conspicu'ous eirciinistaiu es to which the progress of civili- 
yation i!> commonly ascribed ; and I have proved that such 
circumstani’os, so far from beinj^ the cause of civilization, 
are at best only its effects; and that although religion^ 
literature, and legislation do, imdoubtedly . modify the 
condition of mankind, they are still more modified by it. 
Indeed, as we have clearly seen, they, even in their most 
favourable position, can be but secondar)' agents ; because, 
however beneficial tbeir apparent influence may be, they 
are themselves the product of preceding changes, and 
their results will ^arv’ according to the variations of the 
society on wdiich they work. * 

It is thus that, by each successive analysis, the field 
of the present inquiry has been narrowed, until we have 
found reason to believe tliat the growth of European civi- 
lization is solely due to the progress of knowledge, and 
that the progress of knowledge depends on the number 
of truths which the human intellect discovers, and on the 
extent to which they are diffused. In support of this 
proposition , *1 have , as yet , only brought forward such 
general arguments as establish a very strong probjibility; 
which, to rgise to a certainty, will require an appeal to 
history in the widest sense of the term. Thus to verify 
speculative conclusions by an exhaustive enumeration Of 
BuCKiM. II. 1 
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the most important particular facts, is the task which I 
purpose to execute so far as my powers will allow; and 
in the preceding chapter I have briefly stated the method 
according to which the iiivestigatuui will be conducted. 
Besides this, ii has appeared to me that the principles 
which I have laid down may also be tested by a mode of 
proceeding *whicii I have mentioned, but which 

IS intimately connected with the subject now before us. 
This is. to incorjKirate with an inquiry into the jirogress 
of the history of Man. another inquiry into the progress 
of History itself. Bv thi> means, great liglit will be thrown 
on the movements of soen'ty. since tlierc must always be 
a connexion between the way in which ukui contemplate 
the past, and the way ih which tiny contemplate the pr(‘s- 
ent^ both Vlew^ being in tact diflcrcnt formas of the 
same habits of thought, and tli(‘r(*fore presenting, m each 
age, a certain sympathy and corn'sjiondenee ^^ith each 
othei. It will, moreover, be found, that smh an inquiry 
into what I call the lii.story of history, will establish t>\o 
leading facts of coiisiderabb' value. The tiist fait is, that 
during the last three centuries, historians, taken as a class, 
have shown a constantly increasing respect liu* the human 
intellect, and an a\ersioii lor those innumerable eoutri\- 
aiiccs by which it was formerly sliaekled. 1’lie second 
fact IS, that during the same period, tliey huv(' displayed 
a growing tendency to neglect matteis once deemed of 
paramount importance, and hav(‘ been more willing to 
attend to subjects connected wiiii tin* comlition of the 
people and the difiusion of knowledge. Thes(‘ two fuels 
will be decisively cstablishcMl in the present introduc- 
tion; and it must be admitted, that their existenee cor- 
roborates the principles w'hich 1 ♦liave projioundecl. If 
it can be ascertained, that as society has improved, his- 
torical literature has constantly tended in one given 
direction, there arises a very strong probability in favour 
of the truth of those view's towards which it is ma- 
nifestly approaching. Indeed, it is a probability of this' 
sort wh*ich makes it so important for the student of any 
particular science to be acquainted with its history; be- 
cause there is always a fair presumption that when gen- 
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eral knowledge is advancing, any single department of 
it, if studied by competent men, is also advancing, even 
when the results may have been so small as to seem un- 
worthy of attention. Hence it becomes highly important 
to observe the way in which, during successive ages, his- 
torians have shifted ground; since we shall find that 
such cliaiig(*s have in ^^l^io^-run always pointed to the 
same quarter, and are, i^'reality, only part of that vast 
movement hy which the human intellect, with infinite dif- 
ficulty, has vindicated its. own rights, and slowly emanci- 
pated Itself from those inveterate prejudices which long 
impeded its action. 

With a vi(‘\v to tliest* rfucsidfratioiis , it seems advisable 
that, wlieii (Examining the difierent civilizations into which 
the greiv^ countries of Kurope have diverged, I shouhlaii4^ 
give an aceonnt (tf the way in which history has been 
commonly written in each country In the employment 
of this resource, 1 shall he mainly guided by a desire to 
illustrate the intimate connexion hetvvinn the actual con- 
dition of a pe(q)i(* and th(‘ir ojnnions respecting the jiast: 
and, ill onlei to k<‘ep this connexion in sight, 1 shall treat 
the stale of lii.''ioncal literature, not as a >» parate subject, 
but as forming part of the intelh'ctual historv of eaidi 
nation. I'he present voluim* will contain a view of the 
principal charactenstics of Fniich civilization until the 
great l{(‘volutiOTi , and with that there will bo incorpor- 
ated an account of the French historians, and of the 
remarkable imjirovenients they introduc(*d into their own 
departments of knowledge. The relation which these im- 
provements bore to the state of society from which they 
proceeded, is very striking, and will he examined at some 
length; while, in the next volume, the civiliz.atioii and 
the historical literature of the other leading countries will 
he treated in a similar manner. Before, however, enter- 
ing into th(‘se different subjects, it has occurred to nae, 
that a preHinhiary inquiry into the origin of Kuropean 
''history would be interesting, as supplying information 
respecting matters which are little, known, and also as 
enabling the reader to understand the extreme difficulty 
with which history has reached its present advanced, Imt 

1 
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Still very imperfect, state. The materials for studying 
the earliest condition of Europe have long since perished ; 
but the extensive information we now possess concerning 
barbarous nations will supply us with a useful resource, 
because they have all much in common; the opinions of 
extreme ^norance being, indeed, , every where the same, 
except when modified by theji||jferences which nature 
presents in various countries, f reive, therefore, no hesi- 
tation in employing the evidence which has been ccdlected 
by competwiit travellers, and drawing inferences from it 
respecting that period of the European mind, of which 
we have no direct knowledge. Such <’oiu hisions will , of 
course, be speculative; but, during the lust thousand 
years, we are quite independent of them, inasmuch as 
every great ct)uutry has had chroniclers of its o^n since 
ffir ninth century, while the French }ia\ an uninterrupted 
series since the sixth century. In the present <‘hapter, 1 
intend to give specimens of the wa} in \shich, until the 
sixteenth century, history was liahituali} writtiai hy the 
highest European authorities. Its subseqiKait improve- 
ment daring the se\enteenth and eighteenth lenturies, 
wdll be related iiiubT the separate heads of the couiitriM* 
where the progress was math*, and as lustory, previdw 
to the impro\ement, was little else than a tissue of th*^ 
grossest errors, 1 will, in the first place, examine the lead- 
ing causes of its unhersal corruption, and indicate the 
steps by which it was so disfigured that, during several 
centuries, Europe did not pos<ie.s> a single man who had 
critically studied the past, or wiio w,as even able to record 
with tolerable accuracy the events of his own time. 

Ai a very early i>eriod in the progress of a people, and 
long before they are acquainted with the use of letters, 
they feel the want of some resource , which in peace may 
amuse their leisure, and in war may stimulate their cour- 


age. This is supplied to them by the invention of ballads ; 
which form the groundwork of all historical (uiowledge, 


and which, in one shape or another, are found anMK 
of the rudest tribes of the earth. They are, for 
part, sung by a class of men whose particular busli 
thus to preserve the stock of traditions. Indeed, 1 


\ 
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tiiral is this curiosity as to past events , that there are few 
nations to whom these bards or minstrels are unknown. 
Thus, to select a few instances, it is they who have pre- 
served the popular traditions, not^only of Europe,* but 
also of China, Tibet, and Tartary;* likewise of India, ^ of 
Scinde,^ of Belochista^*f |>f Western Asia,* of the islands 
of th^ Black Sea,^ of Western Africa,* of North 


' For an account of the ancient bards of Gaul , see the Hsnedictine 
Hint Lit de la Franre^ vol. i. part. i. pp 25—28 Those of Scotland 
are noticed in Bakby’h fftnt. of the Orkney Inlands, p 89; and for a 
modern instance in the island of Col, near Mull, see Ottkk’h Life of 
Clark*’, vol i p .107 As to the Irish bards m the seventh century, 
see Shakos Torneh’s Ihnt of England, vol iii. p' 571 Spenser’s 
account of them in the sixteenth century (Somers’s Tracts, voL i pp 
580, 591) shows that the order w'as then fallm^ir into contempt, and in 
the sevesiteenth century this is confirmed by Sir William Tsfijule, 
Entatj on Poetro , in Temple’s HorAA, vol jii pp 4.^1, 432 But it 
was not till the eighteenth century that they became extinct; for Mr. 
Prior (/-»/'■ o! (toliNouth vol i pp 'o;, \M) says, that Carolan , ‘the 
last of the ancient Irish b.irds,’ died in 17,38 Without them the mem- 
ory of many events would have been entirely lost; since, even at 
the end of the seventeenth century, iheie being no registers in Ire- 
land, the ordtuM^ means of recording facts wore so little known, 
that parents oft4(||M|ook the precaution of having the names and ages 
of children <ni their arms with gunpowder See KxaxMAX’s 

Memotm oj ('hat khn , Hvo, I7‘t‘t, vol i pp 144, 14'>, a curious 

book. Compare, PMi}>ecting Carolan, Nichols’s lUuttrationit of the 
Eightrrnth (Vrt/vjy, vol vii p, fi88 — 1»94 

* On these Toolholos, as they are called, see Hve’s TrareU in Tar- 
tary, Titft, and Chfua, vol i pp (>5-t>7 Hue says, p 6T , ‘These 
poet-singers, who remind us of the minstrels and rhapsodista of 
Greece, are also very numerous in China , but they are, probably, no- 
where so nuniorous or so popular as in Thibet * 

* On the bards of the Deccan, see Wilkb’s ffitfory of the South of 
India, 4to, 18iO, vol i pp 30, 21, and Trantac. of the H tmbay Soe. 
vol i p 1»’>2 For those of other parts of India, see Hkbxk’s Journey, 
vol ii pp. 45J— 455, Burwks on (he Nvrlh-we*t Frontier of India, in 
Journal of (f*-oy. So<. vol. iv pp, 1 10, III ; Pkikbkp, in Journal of Asiat. 
Sor. vol viii p 395, FoBBXs’g Oriental Afetnoira . vol i pp 376, 377; 
54.3; and Asiadc Heararche^ , vol, ix. p. 78. They are mentioned in 
the oldest Veda, which is also the oldest of all the Indian books. 
Soe Hiy Veda Sanhita, vol. i. p. 158, 

* See Burtoh’s Sindh, p. 56, Svo, 1851 

* Burton’s Sindh , p. 59. 

*■ Bukubs'1 Traeel$ into Bokhara, 8vo. 18:U. vol ii pp, 107, 115, 116. 

’ Clakkje’s Tiaeets, 8vo. 1816, vol. li p 101 

" Cionpare WiLaiusows Anetent Egyptian^, vol, ii. pt 304, With 
Bunsen's Egypt, vol. i. p 96, vol. li. p. 92. 

* 1 have misianl my note on the bards of Western A.firica, and nan 
only refer to a hasty notice m MuuQO Fare’s T/ttoels, vol. i. p. TO, 
8to, 1817. 
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America,'^ of South America,** and of the islands in the 
Pacific. *2 

In all these countries, letters were long unknown; arid, 
as a people in that state have no means of perpetuating 
their historj" except by oral tradition, they select the form 
best copulated to assist their memory; and it will, 1 be- 
lieve, be found that the first rtt^^ents of knowledge con- 
sist always of poetry, and ofteh^’df riiyino.*^ I'he jingle 
pleases the ear of the barbarian, and afiords a security 

that he will liaud it down to his childnui in the unim- 

paired state in which lie received it * ‘ This guarantee 

BuCHA^A.^l’8 Sl,cfChc> o/ tflO No/ 1/,~ A i( >‘ri '» In-lmas, JJ 5J7 

" Paksooti’s H/\tor>i of Peru, vol i pp .U , iJ 117 

EijL.18, Polune-oan He\ea>rfu/t. vol i pp. “llli Khiiis, Tout 
Ni r m/^h li-tu Qtt p IM (’oni[>are (ooK'b \ (out ji ^ v p f.' »7 , with 

1 /fKCHEi’B Voi/aiji' to the Pu 't ic, vol 11 p Kh, <»f tlo’SP bjillaa» 

have been collected, but, 1 belic\c. lo't publinaed See (’HKK\Ku*g 
Nanaut'/i lAlanduy svo, I'^.jI j) 

** It 18 a sinjfular proof oi the carelcs‘»uo<«> uitli wljitb tlu* history 
of barbarous nations bus been studied, that aulloTS (■on''tanti> assert 
rhjme to be a coiiiparatn ol.> recent tinitrivante . and eviii Pmkeiton, 
writing to Laiiig in pa>-». ‘Hlijine wah not lui<'wu m L'urope 

till about tlie luiitli century’ PiWhKUioK'H Vorrrsf/nndener, 

vol 11 p. The truth 10 , that rhvmt was not 4Vid> known to the 
ancient Greeks and Homans but was used, long before the date Pin- 
kerton rnentioni, by the Anglo-Saxons, b.v the Irish, by the Welsht 
and, I believe, by the Bretons, See lUuitb's Utst or Pit'-rufure oj 
(nee e, vol. 11 p ll.l, HalIjAm’s Pit of I utope. vol i p U • Vijulk- 
MA.BQUE, Chants Poptildi/rt ae /-i Brefatne^ \ ol 1 p,> 1\ ni hx com- 

pared with SoUVKSTIiK, leu Jjernieii fitefotis, p lli. TruNEu’s Htat. 
of England, vol. in pp (4d. vol mi pp U.^1, .>do lUiyme is 
also used by the Pantees (Bowdich, to \d.,tn'ee, p r»H); by 

the Persians (Trau'iac <>f Homhotj >' 0 ' vol, ii p by the (Uiinese 

{Transac. of Asiatic 80 c vol n. pp. 4»»7, 40S, and Dams’s ('funWy 
vol, 11 . p 2o0), by the Malays {Asiatic /J-'ieor /o'y, 'oI x 'pp 176, ItNJ); 
by the Javanese (CuAWKUaD’s Htst of the Indun Arcfitpth’yo , \ol, ii. 
pp. 19, 20), and by the Siamese {Transac or Anatte. Soc. vol. iii. 
p. 299) 

The habit thus acquired, long survives the orcuiastjinces which 
made it necessary During many centunes the love of vers 1 A cation, 
was so widely diffused, that works in rhyme wcie composed on nearly 
all subjects, even m Europe, and this practfc*^, which marks the as- 
cendency of the imagination, is, as I have shown, a chaiacterisiio of 
the great Indian civilisEation , where the understanding ssat always in 
abeyance. On early French historians who wrote In rhjme, see Mon- 
TKUi, Hiat^des differs EtaU , vol. vi p. 147. Montucla (If/it. des hla^’ 
iheiuat vol. i. p. 506) mentions a mathematical treatise, written in the 
thirteenth century, *eii vela techniques’* Compare the remarks of 
Matter {Hist de VEcoU dP Alexandrie , vol. ii. pp. 179 — 183) on the 
scientific poetry of Aratus; and on that of Hjgiu, p. 25n. Thus, too, 
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against error incremses still further the value of these 
ballads; and inst(^ad of being considered as a mere amuse- 
ment^ they rise to the dignity of judicial authorities. 
The allusions contained in them, are satisfactory proofs 
to decide the merits of rival families, or even to hx the 
limits of those rude estates which such a society can pos- 
sess We therefore the professed reciters and 

composers of these songS'lttre the recognized judges in all 
disputed matters; and as they .are often priests, and be- 
lieved to he inspired, it is probably in this way that the 
notion of the divine origin of poetry tir.st arose. These 
ballads wid, of coursj', \ary, according to the customs and 
temjieramems of the difterent nations, and according to 

vfo find ^ Aniflo-Ndrman wrUing ‘the Inatituto* of JuHtlnjan m 
verse,’ TOiiNKK’ti ih t ot h ttyUiHrly v<>l vii p. .1«>7 and a Polish u'iatss* 
nan composing Ouk uumcn/us works <tu gcueulogy und heraldry mostly 
m rhvint* ’ Talni’s I anjtfuif*' a»d L>*eriXturc oj th^ Sl,iric \at>onM, 
Svo, IH.VJ, p. .'4h Compare flu I>rott Fxanx^tns, in ikux?rf» de 

>ol n p .nil 

.Mr KlliH a imssionarj in the N.mth-Sea Islands, sajs of the 
inhabitants, ' 1 he r traditionary loillads were a kind of standard, or 
classical autli. rity. to which thev referred for the purpose of de- 
terniining aii.v <ii'<{»nted f,4tl in their history.' And when doubts arose, 
‘as they bad no retords to which they touM at 8u< h limes refor, they 
could onl.i oppo-jc otic* I'T.il tiaditiou to anuiher which unatoulably 
invohed the parties m pi otraettd, and often ob-jtmate debates ' 
Pol^/ncMf/n H^'tf itrrhf « vol. i pp 20.', .HH Compare Ei.f'HiNS roKt’s 
Hisf of fntha , p. bn, LaiNo’S )Ut . 4v*,» , lb44, Vol. i pp .'>0 

51, Twkpi/s /o/e fit FtfCock , odtt. IHii., p Hi. 

The inspiration of poetry ts soinetimes explained by its spon> 
tatteousiiesi (Cucsix, dt fa /bo/oto/iAie, II »6rie. vol. t. pp Il5, 

1.13), and there can be no doulrt tiiat one cause of the rexeteiioa feU 
for great poets, is the necessity they teem to exporienre of poming 
out their thoughte without reference to liioir own wishc’. Still , it 
will, I behove, be found, that the notion of poetry being a divine ert 
is most rife tn tliota slates of society in which knowledge is monopo- 
lised by the bards, and in which the bards are both priests and histo- 
rians On this combitiatioQ of pursuits, compare a note in MalooIim's 

of Ptrsia, vol, i. p. 1#0, with Murk’s Bht. af the. Jut. of (?r*ece, 
vol. L p. 14H, v6l. li. p, 22H, and Pbtrik’s learned work, Eccl«i*ta9tical 
Architecture of Iffftand , Dublin, l»45, p. For evidence of the 

great respect paid to bards, seeMALUBT’s NortAern AHftfjxunes, pp. 1134- 
2.16, Whbat^’b //iff. oJ Mr Narthm^n^ pp, .id, 51, WniOHT’s 
BrU. Lit. vol, i. p .1 ; WaBTOm’S Hi»t of ^HtfUsA Poetry^ vcd. i. 

pp. xBVi. xl.; Obotk’s Bliet. *>/ ff^rree, vol. ii, p. IS2, lit edit*; tMttd 
on their important duties, see tliA laws of Moelmund, VintaiiAJuyirA, 
Chants Populatret de la Brelayne^ 1346, vpl. i. pp. v. and vi, ; TRIWb- 
WAiiL’s of iiret'cf, vol. i. p. 229; and Onyinesdu Brody in CSiMMrss 
de Jdirhelety vol. il. p, .172. 
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the climate to which they are accustomed. Jn the south 
they assume a passionate and Toluptuous form in the 
north they are rather remarkable for their tragic and 
warlike character, But, notwithstanding these diversi- 
ties, all such productions have one feature in common- 
They are not only founded on truth, but making allow- 
ance Ibr the colourings of poetry, they arc all strictly true. 
Men who are constantly repea^fe songs which they con- 
stantly hear, and who appeal to the authorized singers of 
them as final umpires in disputed questions, are not likely 
to be mistaken on matters, in the accuracy of which they 
have so lively aili tJUterest. 

This is th(|s||||^^‘st , and njost simple, of tiie various 
stages throu^^hich history is oMigt‘<l to pass. But, in 
the course id time, unless unfavourabh' circumstances in- 
tfT^Tene, society advances, and, among other changes, there 
is one in particular of the greatest importance; I mean 
the introduction of the art of writing, which, before many 
generations are passed, must effect a complete alteration 
in tlie character of the national traditions. Th(‘ manner 
in which this occurs has, so far as I am aware, never been 
pointed out; and it will, therefore, he interesting to attempt 
to trace some ot its details. 

The first, and perhaps the most ohvif>ii8 consideration, 
is that the introduction of the art. of writing gives per- 
manence to the national knowledge , and thus lessens the 
utility of that oral information, in which all the acquire- 
ments of an unlettered peojde must be contained. Hence 
it is, that as a country advances, the influence of tradition 
diminishes, and traditions themselves become less trust- 

Vn:.LRMARQV:£, Chants Populatren^ vol. i p. Iv. 

A* to the general accuracy of the early ballade, 'which has been 
rashly attacked by fcveral writers, and among others by Sir Walter 
Scott, see YiLXiBXASQtrA, Chants Populatres^ vol. i. pp. stxv;— zxxi., 
and Tajlvi’b Slavic Nations^ p. 150. On the tenacity of oral tradition, 
compare Nibbvhr^s History of Romr, 1847, vol. i. p. 230, with Laino's 
Denmark f pp. 197, 198, .V>0i Whkatob’8 Hist, of the Norpitnen^ pp. 38, 

39, 57—59. Another cmrions illustration of this i« , that several bar* 
barons nations continue to repeat t{ie old txaditione in the oM words, V 
for so maAy generations , that at length the very langnage becoTnes 
unintelligible to thn majority of those who recite them.’ See Maki- 
kxr’s Account of the Tonga Islands , vol. i. p. I5b, vol. il. p. 217, and 
Catlim’b Norlh-Ainertcan Indtansy vol. i. p. 126. 
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wojrthy.^* Besides tjbis, the preservers of these traditions 
lose ^ in this stage of society, much of their former repu* 
tation. Among a perfectly unlettered peo])le, the singers 
of ballads are, as we have already seen, the sole deposi- 
tories of those historical facts on which th<f fame, and often 
the property, of their chieftains principally depend. But, 
when this same nation b#omes acquainted with tlfe art 
oi writing, it grows uiiwilfeig to intrust these matters to 
the memory of itineraht singers, and avails itself of its 
new art to preserve them in a tixed and material fonn. 
As soon as tins is effected, the imjmrtance of those who 
repeat the national traditions is sensibly diminished. They 
gradually sink, into an inferior class, which, having lost its 
old reputation, no longer consists of tliose superior men 
to whose abilities it owed its former lame. Thus we 
see , that althougli without letters there can he no knoV^ 
ledge of much importance, it is nevertjieless true, that 
their introdin'tion is injurious to historical traditions in 
two distinct way^• first by weakening the traditions, and 
secondly by weakening tbc* class of men whose occupation 
it is to preserve tloon. 

But this is not all. Not only does the art of writing 
lessen the iiuinln*r ol traditionary truths, but it directly 
encourages the projiagation of falsehoods. This is effected 
by what may be tenned a principle of accumulation, to 
which all systems of belief have been deeply indebted. 
In ancient times, for example, the name of Hercules was 
given to several of those great public robbers who scourged 
mankind, and who, if their crimes were suc^oessful, as well 
as enormous, were sure after their death to be worshipped 
as heroes. How' this appellation originated is uncertain ; 

lliat the ijiTentiou of lettera would at ftint weaken the memory, 
IS noticed in Plato’s Ph»drus, chap. ISCi (Plaioxis Opfra, vol. i. p. IS7, 
edit. Bekker, Lond. where, however, the argument is pushed 

rather too far. 

This in^itable decline in the ability of the bards is notioed, 
thopgh, as it appears to me, from a wrong point of view, in MtUui^b 
of (hreec^'t vol ii. p, sAo. 

Varro mentions forty-four of these vagabonds, whe? were all 
called Hercules. See a learned article in SjtlTB’s B%og* and JfyiAotegy, 
vol. ii. p. 401, Svo, lS4ti. 8ee also Macxav^s RHigwu« [httlopfmnd of 
tht Greeks and Hebrews^ vol. li. pp. 71 — 79. On the relation beiwaen 
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but it was probably bestowed at first on a single man, anil 
afterwards on those who resembled him in the character 
of their achievements.^^ This mode of extending the use 
of a single name is natural to a barbarous people;*® and 
would cause little or no confusion, as long as the tradi- 
tions of the country remained local and unconnected. But 
as s6bn as these traditions heeame fixed by a written lan- 
guage, the collectors i>f them," deceived by the similarity 
of name, assembled the scattered facts, and, ascribing to a 
single man these accumulated exploits, degraded bistor) 
to the level of a miraculous mythology.** In the same 
way, soon after the use of letters was known in tlie North 
of Europe, there was ilrawn up by Saxo (iirammaticiis the 
life of the cel(*brated Kagiiar Eodhrok Either from ac- 
cident or design, this great warrior of Scandiiiijvia, who 

taught England t(* tremhh‘, had received the same 
name as another Kagnar, who was prince of Jutland about 
a hundred years earlier. This coincidence would have 
caused no confusion, as long as eacli district preserved a 
distinct and independent account of its own Ilagnar. But. 
by possessing the resource of writing, men became able 
to consolidate the separate trains of events, and, as ir 
were, fuse tw'O truths into one error. And this was what 
actually happened. The credulous Saxo put togf*ther the 
different exploits of both Ragnars, and, ascribing the whole 

Hercules and Molcarth, compare I/tJtf du OnotfictHUir. vol i 

p. 2h7, with HKKKkK’s Asiaftc Nntton^^ voi, i. p 2‘*'>, .Svo , 1S4<J. And 
as to the Hercules of Egypt, PuiCHAan’s Anah/nm of hyijjf/ttan Mytho- 
logy, 1838, pp 109, 115— liy As to the cnuluslon uf the different Her- 
cules by the Ddnans, see Tuiklwall’s Hmf of vol. i. pp. 257 , 

and compare p 130. 

This appears to be the opinion of Frederick 8chiegel, Sohlb- 
ofiLi’s Lectuifi on thf. Uutorq of Lderutute, Ed mb. 1 H 18 , vol. i. p. 21^0. 

-• The habit of generalizing names precedes that more advanced 
state of society in which men generalize phenomena. If this propo- 
sition is universally true, which 1 take it to be, it will throw some 
light on the history of disputes between the nominalists and the 
realists. ^ 

We may form an idea of the fertility r»f this source of error 
from the fact, that m Bgyjd there were flfty-three cities beanmf the \ 
same nanfc: ‘L^autenr du Kamous nous appreiid qu^l y a en Kgypte 
cinquante-trois vUles du nom de Schobra. en effet, jAi retrouve tous 
ces noms dans les deux d^nombremens d^jk citks/ Qua lean iSK, 
Rfcheri'hes sur la Langui et fa Litt»raturt> { EgyptA, p. 199 
i 
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of them to hm favourite hero, has involved in obscurity 
one of the most interesting parts of the early history of 
Europe.*'^ ^ 

The annals of the North afford another curious instance 
of this source of error A tribe of Finns, called Qusens, 
occupied a considerable part of the eastern coast of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, Their coi^try was known as Quaenland ; 
and this name gave rise to *a belief that, to the nortli of 
the Baltic, there was a nation of Amazons This would 
easily have been corrected by local kuowl<‘dge ; but, by the 
use of writing, the dying rumour was at once hxed; and 
the existence of such a people is positively aftirmed in 
some of the earliest European histories Thus, too, 
Abo, the ancient capital of Finland, was called Turku, 
w'hicli, in the Swedish languag(‘, nu ans a market-place. 
Adam of Bremen, IniMiig occasion to treat of the coun-"' 
tries adjoining the Baltic,^' was so misled by the word 
'I'urku, that this eolebrated historian assures his readers 
that there were 'I'urks in Finland 

To these illustrations many others might be added, 
showing how iikto naTnt*s deceived the early historians, 
and gave rise to relations which were entindy false, and 

On this c onfusion ri'spcoting Ragnar L<»dbrok, aee Heuvu's //ijc- 
fory 0 / part i pp U, LaPrRNUbKo’s Ani/lo »Saxoa Kinys, 

vol. ii, p ,11, Whkaton's //m/ of Ai^/ , p l.’iO, Mai.i.BT*s 
Nojthrrn p ^5x3, CiilCHTOX’s Scami^navta^ vol. J p 116 A 

conipansoi) of these pucMiages will juaiify the sarcastic remark of Koch 
on the hiiitorjr of Swedirh and Danish heroes, Koch, Tableau det 
Heeoluttons, vol, i p hi note. 

‘i* PbiCHAuD'H T/>t/*ical lh»t of Ma‘titnd, vol ill. p. 273. The Nor- 
wegians still give to the Finlanders the name of t^uiener Sec Dilloh’s 
Lapland and Iceland, Svo, 1840, vol. ii. p 221 Comparci Laino’s 
Sweden, pp. 15, 47. The Amazon river in South America owes its 
name to a similar fable. Hbhokhsox's Httl of Brazil, p. 453; 
SoerruBt'B Hnt. of Htaul, rol i. p. 112, M’Cdlloh’s Reneatchet con- 
rerntnff America, pp 407. 40S, and Journal of Oeog, Soc, vol. xv. p. 65, 
for an account of the wide diffusion of this error. 

Sharon Turner (Btzt. of England, vol. iv. p 30) calls him ‘the 
Strabo of the Baltic,’ and it was from him that most of the 
geographers tia the Middle Ages derived their knowledge of tlie 
Korth, * 

‘It was called m Finnish Turku ^ from the Swedish word fofy, 
which signifies a market-place The sound of this name misftd Adisa 
of Bremen into the belief that there were Turks in PinlaSdl.’ 
Cooley’s Bui. of Mafi/tme and Inland Bucotert/, Dondon, 1830. vol. i, 

P 2U. 
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might have been rectified on the spot; biif which, owing 
to the art of writing, were carried into distant countries, 
and thus placed beyond the reach of contradiction. Of 
such cases, one more may be mentioned y as it concerns 
the history of England. Richard L, the most barbarous 
of our princes, was known to his contemporaries as the 
Liou; an appellation conferred ui)on him on account of 
his fearlessness, and the ferocity of his temper.'^'* Hence 
it was said that he had the heart of a lion; and the title 
Coeur ^ Lion not only became indihsolubly connected 
with,,h4« name, lint actually gave rise to a story, repeated 
by innumerable wTiterl, according to which he slew a lion 
in single combat. The name gaNc rise to the story; tlie 
story confirmed the ii«une; and anothei fiction was added 
to that long series of falsehoods of which hist pry mainly 
•^ffusisted during the Middle Atres. 

The corruptions of history, thus naturally hrcuight about 
by the mere introduction of letters, were, in Fairope, aided 
by an additional cause. AVith tlu‘ art of writing, there 
was, in most ca‘<es, also coimnimicated a knowledge of 
Christianity ; and the new religion not only destroyed many 
of the Pagan traditions, but falsified the remainder by 
amalgamating th<*m with monastic legends The extent to 
which this was earned would form a curious subject for 
inquiry; but one or two instances of it will perhaps be 
sufficient to satisfy the generality of readers 

Of the earliest state of the great Northern nations we 
have little positive endence; but several of the lays in 
which the Scandinavian poets related the feats of their 


The chronicler of hie crasjKle «ay», that he was called Lion on ac- 
count of his never pardouing an offence * Nihil injuriamm reliquit 
inultum unde et unua (t. e. the King of France) dictus cst Agnus a 
Gnffonibus , alter -Leonis nonieii accopit.* ('hromcon Htcardi Dtvimien^ 
SIS d*- Rpbut nentts Ricardi Prtnu , edit. Stevenson , Lond. IRJIS , p IS. 
Some of the Egyptian kings received the name of*"Lion ‘from tlieir 
heroic exploits ’ Vyse on the Pyratmdi, vol. lii p 116. 

See Price’s learned Preface to Wartoti’b of Knphsh 

Poetry y vol. i. p. 21, and on the similar story of Henry the Lion, see 
Maury, Legendex dm Moyen Age y p. 160 rompare the account of 
Duke Godfrey’s conflict with a bear, in MAPTRjKi Parts Histona 
\taJory p. 29, Lond. 168#, folio I should not be surprised if the story 
of Alexander and the Lion (Thirl WA nn’s Hutory of iirteety vol. vi. 
p 305) were equally fabulous. 
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ancestors, or of their contemporaries, are still preserved j 
and, notwithstanding their subsequent corruption, it is 
admitted by the most competent judges that they embody 
real and historical events. But in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, Christian missionaries found their way across 
the Baltic, and introduced a knowledge of their religipn 
among the inhabitants of ||orthem Europe. Scarcely 
was this effected, when the Sources of history began to be 
j)oisoned. At the 'end of the eleventh ccuitury , Smmund 
Sigfussen, a Christian priest, gathered tht' popular, and 
Intliorto luiwiitten, histories of the North into what is 
called the Elder Kdda; and he was satistied with adding 
to Ills compilation the corrective of a Christian hymn.^* 
A hundred years later, there was made another collection 
ol the natjve histories: but the jirhiciple which I ha\,t\ 
mcntioiiAi, ha\ing had a longer time to operate, now 
displayed its effects still more clearly- In this second 
collection, which is known by the name of the Younger 
Kdda, there is an agrc'eable mixture of Greek, Jewish, and 
( Iiristian fables; and, for the first time in the Scandinavian 
annals, we in(*et with the wididy diffused tiction ot a Trojan 
descent. 


The first missionary was Ebbo, about the year S22. He was 
followed b> Aoftchar, wlio afterwards pushed his enterprise a« far as 
.Sweden The proi^ess was, however, alow, and it was not till the 
lait*>r half of tllf llth century that Christianity was established firmly 
in the North. **> N KAN owl's fft9t of thf Churchy vol. V. pp. 373, 3*4, 
.180, 400—401, Moarriui’s Kccl^u Htut. vol. i pp 188, 213, 216, 
Hakry’s Hist, of the OrAvtfy hlanils^ p, 125. It is oheu supposed that 
Huiue of the Danes in Ireland were Christians as early as the reign 
of Ivar 1 , but this is a mistake, into which Ledwich fell by re|>ing 
on a coin, which la reahlgr refers to Ivar O. Pbtrie’s KccUstasfical 
Arejitfecture of Ireland, p. fS5, and Lbdwiuu's Antiquities of Ireland, 

p. 1*)^. 

^ Mr Wheaton (Iltstorjf of the Northmen, p. 60) says, that ^Sssmund 
merely added one song of hit own composition , of a moral and 
Christian religious tendency , so as thereby to consecrate and leaven, 
us It were . the whole mass of Pi^aniam.' 

** WinBATOir’% //»»/. of the Northmen, pp, 89, 90 ?Mall«t’8 Northern 
Antt(juifteM, pp. 377, 378, 465 SoBnBOxn^B lectures on the History of 
f^iterature, vol. i. p. 26d. Indeed, these interpolations are so numerous, 
that the earlier Oennan antiquariee believed the Bdda to be a fox|fery 
by the northern monks, — a paradox which Mfiller refuted more than 
forty years ago. Note «a Whxatoh, p. Cl. Compare pALUBAlm's 
English Commonwealh, Anglo-Saxon Penod, vol. i. p. X35. 
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If, by way of further illustration, we turn to other parts 
of the world, we shall find a series of facts confirming 
this view. We shall find that, in those countries where 
there has been no change of religion, history is more trust- 
worthy and connected than in those countries where such 
a change has taken place. In India, llrahmanism , which 
is still supreme, was established at so early a period, that 
its origin is lost in tlic rcmotbst antiquity. llie conse- 
quence is, that the native amials have never been cor- 
rupted by any new. superstition, and the Hindus are 
possessed of histone traditions more ancient than can be 
found among any otffer Asiatic* peoj)le.^'' In the same 
way, the^tdiinese have for upwards of years pre- 
served tlie religion of Fo. wdiich is a form of liiuidhism. 

In Fhina, therefore, though tht* euili/ation liiih newer been 
*?qual to that of India, there is a histor\, not, infteed. as 
old as the natives would wish us to h(‘Iiev<\ but still 
stretching hack to several centuries before the (‘hristian 
era, from whence it has been brought down to our own 
times in an uninterrupted succession. ““ (hi the other hand, 


As 18 cvKlent from the coiirtictui^; Ktatenifiith made by the beat 
<»neutali8t8 , each of whom has aome tavounte h\potheBiH of hi« own 
respecting? its origin It is enough to say, tliat we have no account 
of India existing without Brahmanism, and as to its real history, 
nothing can be understood, until more steps have be» n taken t<*- 
wards generalizing the laws which regulate the growth of religious 
opinions, 

Ur. Prichard {Physical Hint of Manktml , vol. iiV, pp. 101 — lOa) 
thinks that the Hindus ha^e a h st rv beginning b t l,3‘+l Oftraparo 
Workft of Sir W. .Jojsis, vol. i pp ,>12 Mr Wilson says, that 

even the genealogies in the Puraiias arc, * in all jirobability , much 
more authentic than bus been soinetimes 9Ui»p('sod * Wilsctn s note in 
Mill’s Iltxt of Sndm^ vol i. pp 161, I6i. Hen also hin preface 
to the ViBiiKU Pui ana , p. Ixv , and Rn-tf'archeg ^ vol v 

p. 244 

Journal of Amahc Soo , vol vi p. 231, Hf.rokk, Idenn tur 
Gfichfchte, v(»l, IV p. 70, W'drAi of Hir W Jokes, vol. i. p. lu4. 
I learn from a note in Ehmas’s Sih>ria vol li p 1106, that one of 
the missiOTiaricB gravely suggets ‘ that Buddhism originated in the 
errors of the Manidhseans , and is therefore but ^i imitation of 
Christianity.’ 

M. Bunsen says, that the Chinese have 'a regular chronology, 
extendiifj^ back 3000 year* «. c.’ Bvkbss’b Kyyply vol i. p. 240. Hee 
also Humboldt’8 Co$fno», vol. li. p. 473, vol. iv, p 433; Kjbmouaiid, 
Tftst. de la Medecine, vol. i. pp. 47, 48, and the statements of Klaproth 
and R^musat, in Pricharl’s Physical vol. iv. pp. 476, 477. The 
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the Persians, whose intellectual development was certain^ 
superior to that of the Chinese, are nevertheless witholKt^ 
any authentic information respecting the early transactions 
of their ancient uKuiarchy.^*' F(»r this 1 can see no possi^e 
reason, except the fact, that Persia, soon after the promulga- 
tion of the Koran, was conquered by the Mohammedans, 
w1h> complete!} hubN«rted the Parsee religion, and thus 
interrupted the stream of the national traditions. Hence 
it IS that, putting aside the myths of the /eiiclavesta, we 
have no native authorities for Persian history of any value, 
until the ajqiearaiice. in the eleventh century, of the Shah 
Naineh ; in which , liowcver, FerdouHi lias mingled tln^ 
miraculous Kdatioii'^ ot thos<‘ two religions hy which his 


Mij><Tior (»f ihi* Chinob*' uunalf m ^uln^>llrJCh awtril»e(l 

ttu'ii kn*»sN a with '\lnch cl.tnn to hyve 

)*<*( u uffjuamtefi m n t im<’ Mhuisoek^- / v'-o', in Joutnal of 
Statistic a! Sv'ft',, \(ii in {* K.t Hut thi liirt iR that printing wa* 
unknovNu in i hum tili tin* ninth oi toiuh <m ntu’^y utiei ('hrist, and 
jn<f\t'!ihlo l.tiiet* Vicri* not in\cntt*<l lief to HMl lliMitoLui’b 
vol n p h‘J I , T/iinsn fj .Voro/o, \oi i. p 7. lutirntii Jinj- 

, \ol 1 j» l‘t( , 1‘arH. Davib’s TAif/. <- . ^ui i )>p 174, 17’', 

vol It ji 1. 'J'lKre urc somo intcronting pafior-' on tin* < arh liistorv 
oi Ch’ni in Jofff 'Hil »/f Iw-f/ , vol j pp ’>7 — m., 2H- 222, \o} u 
jtp lOn - 171, J7o - J‘'7 

■*“ ‘From tlu* death of AlexamiiT ( IJ.'l n t ) ir* the reign of AnH- 
blur Btthftfun (Artawixev, the lounder of the Sahsani.m ilMiastv 
(‘2i«i A I) 'I . a iM'riotl of 111 TV than ti'e (enlurH*', l^ ahuoRt a blank m 
till' HiTHian hiRtory ’ Tuo^EICf tj /o f -a// n 

bvo lS4;i. vol 1 pji Iv l\i Soc to till' sumo effi^ct KubKiSK mvj /Af 
"d- JlcM/a, in . o' .s-o vol n pp and 

Mai,( iM jn*rt //»'/ of {' I <iui , vol j p O’' Tho aiuient Por-'ian traiii- 
tions are n »i*l to have bio n Veliiv i . Mai.ioi.m, vol i pp 
but it »o, tin > bfi' e ail per abed, p coinpare lt,i« Iikwou'b note in 

Ivuf Hill of 0,0;/ .SV, . v*l X p s,' 

On the ariUigonism betueen MohammeilanibUi and the old Herman 
liiHtory, 8t*e a inile lu JU\t. of (rr^t i. -vol i, p <>_H Even at 

prefeeut. or, at ail eviita, vlunn^t thi« centui.v, ih<’ best oclucation m 
1‘iTBia c*on**i«ted in Kariunp the elements of Arabic grammar, ‘ h gic, 
jMrifijjrudcuce , the traditions of tUeir prophet, and the conimentariea 
on the Korun' Vak« KhM»fc.t»'i on /Vr«iaa oHire ^ in Irannoit.- of 
liomhiu/ So'tt-hf, vol li p ti‘2. Ill the same way the Mohammedaua 
neglected the history of India, and would, no doubt, have de 
Btroyed or corrui»ted it, but they never had anything like the hold of 
India that they had of Persia, and, above all, they were unabJe to 
displace the native religion Howeve-r, their influence, 80 *far as it 
wont, waa unfavourable, and Air. Klphtixstoiic {Htst. of /idra, m 4681 
says, that till the Blxleenth century there waa no instance of a Hlkssul» 
man carefully stud.viug Hindu literature. 
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country had been successively subjected. The result 
^8, that if it were not for the various discoveries whi^h 
h^ve been made, of monuments, inscriptions, and coins, 
we should be compelled to rely on the scanty and in-* 
accurate details in the (rrcek writers for our knowledge 
of the history of one of the most important of the Asiatic 
inonawhies,^^ 

Even among more barbarons nations , we seethe same 
principle at work The Malayo-Polyiiesiaii race is well 
known to ethnologists as covering an immense series of 
islands, extending from Madagascar to within 2(M)0 miles 
of the western coast of America The religion of these 


On the Shuh Naiiit'h, see I1 o/Av'>/Sik W Joni-r. \o 1. iv pi> 544, 
54.'i. vol V. p .iM4, Mili/r IIt%t of In, ini, 'vol n j.]. t,4, , Journal 
or* '^'Siaf/c Soctefij, 'ul iv p '>>"] it is 8up[»uaod hr a \ory hifjh 
authority that the Perttun cuneiform inscrij'tKns , enable U8, in 

the end, to introduce soinethuig like ohronoloijiral accurai v and order 
into the myths and traditiong embodied in the Sliah Nameh.’ Uaw- 
LINSON on fill' Ini:/ iptiom of Amifna an,l Hafnilonta , in Join nul vf 
Abint So'' , vol. XU p 4U> * 

On the Ignorance of the Greeks respecting Persian lustory, sec 
Vans Keunedj, m Truninv oj Soc. of iiinnhu,^ voi it pp. liy, 1*27—12^^, 
Lib Indeed, this learned writer says (p. l.tHj he is ‘inclined to 
pect that no Greek author ever derived his information fronjg^i^S 
native of Persia Proper, that is, of the country to the east 
Euphrates ’ See also on the perplexities in Persian chronology, 
(xROTfc's Hiii oj iiiei'Ci', vol \i p 4%, voi ix p. 3, vol. x. p. 405 , 
and Bonalbson’s Nnc Cratalu^ , 1s;io, p h 7 note As to the foolish 
stones which the Greeks relate respectiuu Achietnenos, compare 
Malcolm’s Jlist. of Pi'rua vol i. p l'<, with Hkerfh’b /I xiatic IVations, 
vol i. p. 243 Even Herodotus, who is invaluable m regard to Egypt* 
is not to be relied upon for Persia, as was noticed long ago by Sir 
W Jones, in the preface to his Nailef Shah (JojfBs'n H’oris, vol. v. 
p :>40), and IS partly admitted by Mr. Mure (History of the Literature 
of (rreece, vol. iv p 3.38, 8vo, 18.53). 

That is, to Easter Island, which appears to be its furthest 
boundary (Pbichabb’b FJujs. Htst., vol v. p. 6) ; and of which there 
is a good account in Beechey’s loyaye lo the Paci/ic, vol. i. pp, 43—58, 
and a notice in Jour, of Geog, Soriefg, vol i p, 195. The language of 
Easter Island has been long known to be Malayo-Polynetian ; for it 
was understood by a native of the Society Islands, who accompanied 
Cook (Cook’s foyages^ vol. iii. pp 294, 308, and Pbiohakd, vol v. 

P. 147: compare Mabsdkk’s History of Sumatra, p. 164)F Ethnologleti 
have not usuaUy paid suffloient honour to this great navigator, who 
was the ^rst to remark the similarity between the different languages 
in lolynesia Proper. Cook’s Voyages, vol. ii pp. 60, 61, vol. iii. 
pp. 230, 280, 290, voL It. p. 305, vol. vi. p. 230, vol. vii. p. 115. As to 
Madagascar being the western limit of this vast race of people, see 
Asiatic Researches, vol. iv p. 222; Reports on Ethnology iy Brit. Assoc. 
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widely scattered was originally Polytheism, of which 

thfc purest forms were long preserved in the Philippine 
Islands.^® But in the fifteenth century, many of the Poly- 
nesian natioiw were converted to Mohammedanism; and 
this was followed by a process precisely the same asihat 
which 1 have pointed out in other countries. The 
religion, by changing the current of the national tho^l^ts, 
corrupted the purity of the national history. Of all the 
islands in the Indian Archipelago, Java was the one which 
reached the highest civilization. Now, however, the 
Javanese have not only lost their historical traditions, 
but even those lists of their kings which are extant, are 
interpolated with the names of Mohammedan saints. 
On the other hand, we tind that in the adjacent island 
of Bali, where the old religion is still preserved,*^ t>'e 


fnr 1S47, pp 154, and Kllib’s Hitt, of Madufjtucur , vol i 

p 122 

'** Also the seat of the Tagala language, which, according to 
WiHiam Humboldt, is the moat perfect of all the forma of the 
Malayo-Polyneslmn. Pmcsulbd^s Physical toI. v. pp 51, 52 

** MABansii’B History of fiumairay p 281. He Thou ( Ht^t Untt> , 
vol. xiu. p. Buppoaes that iUo Javaneee did not beooine Mohammod- 
ana till late m the eixteenth centriry; but it is now known that 
their oonvetriion tf»ok place at least a hundred years earlier, the old 
religion baing finally abolished lo 1478. See Cbawfukd’s of 

th^ Indian Archtprlayo^ vol. ii. p. 312; How’s Sar'ao'uk , p ii(,, and 
KAFFuna’a Hist, of Java, vol, i. pp. 80!», 341*. vol. ii pp 1, 66, 254. 
The doctrinea of Mohamnied spread quickly < uud the Malay pilgrims 
enjoy the reputation , in raodorn times , of being among the most 
scrupuloualy religious of those who go to the Hadj. Buuckhabdt’b 
Arahta, vol ii pp 97. 

The Javanese civilization is examined at groat length by William 
Humboldt, in his celebrated work, U^ber die Katn Sprurhf, Berlin, 
IH36. Prom the evidence supplied by some early Chinese writings, 
which have only recently been published, there are good grounds for 
believing that the Indian Colonies were established in Java in the 
first century after Christ. See Wilsoh ox the Foe hue A'>, in Journal 
of Asiat. Sqc. vol. V. p. 137 ; compare vol. vi. p. 32<). 

** <?»AWFUB1>> Htsi. of the Indian Archtpeinyo, vol li. p. 297. 
Compare with this the exactness with which, even in the island of 
Celebes the dates were preserved ‘before the introduction of Mahomed- 
anism.’ CnAWfukn, vol. i. p 306. For similar instances of royal 
genealogies being obscured by the intPOdno^n into them of the 
names of gods, eo8 Kkmbuk'b Saxons in voh i. pp. $7, 335. 

Asiatic Resmrehes, vol. x. p. 191, rob *tii, p. 128. In the Appen- 
dix to KafylbS's HiSt. of Java, vol. il. p, onUL, H, 18 said, that ‘in 
Bali not more than one in two hundred, ifso'mauy, are Mahomedana.* 
See also p 65, and vol i. p 530. 

BUCKL.K. 11. 
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legends of Java are remembered and cherished by the 
people. 

It would be useless to adduce furtlier evidence respect- 
ing the manner in which, among an imperfectly civilized 
peo|de, the establishment of a new religicin will always 
the accuracy of their early history. I need only ob- 
ser^, that in this wav the Christian i)nests have obscured 
the annals of eveiy Kuropean peopb* tliey coinerted, and 
have destroyed or corrupted the traditions of the (ianls,**^ 
of the AVelsii, of the Irisli, of the Anglo-Saxons, of the 
Sclavonic* nations, of the Finiiv, and e\eii cd’ the Ice- 
landers, 

Besides all thi^, then* occurred otlier circumstances 
tending in the ^<iine direction Owing to events which 
I j»hall liereafter explain, the literature* of Euro}K\ shortly 
hetore the final dissolution ot t)ie BNonan Knipir*', iell 
entirely into the hands ot the clergy, vho ^\erc long v(‘ii- 
eraied as tlie sole instructors of mankind. For several 
centuries, it was extremely rare to meet wdth a layman 


Indeed , the Javaueae appear to have no other lueaiia of acquir- 
ing the idd Kav,i traditions than by learning them from natives of 
Ball See note to an Kssay on the Island of Bali, m Ax/titfo 
'<earches, vol xin p 102, Calcutta, 182(>, 4to. Sir Stamford Kafttts 
(///>' (-; Airrt, vul 1 p 4(M)i says, ‘It ih chiefly to Bali that we must 
look for illustiations of the ancient state of the Javaiif ’ See aUo 
p 414 

Respecting the corruption of Hruidical traditiona in Gaul by 
Christian priests, see ViLLt.MARQrjv, f'uantn VoyuU tr* < ih' la y 

Pans, 1846, 'ol 1 pp xviii xix 

The iniury done to the traditions haiuieii down by Welsh and 
Irish bards, is noticed in I>r Prirhard’s -v,tluablo vk’ork , Phtj^tcai 
0 / Mankind, vol, in p 184 8 vo, 1^4l See also Wain ox’s uj 

Engh.'di VoHnjy vol 1 p xxxvii note 

See the remarks on Beowulf, in Whtoiit’s Bniy Hrif. Lit. vid. i. 
p. 7, 8 \o, 1842 See also pp. l.{, u and compare KKMBLc’a Noro/it 
in England, vol 1 . p til 

Tal.vi ’8 Lanquajf and Lti-ratnrn ol lift Slavic .\ation8, bvo, 
p. 231 The Pagan songs of the Slovaks, in the north-west Hun- 
gary, were for a time preserved, but even they are nowJost. Tai.vi, 
P 2t6 « 

The monlUeh chfonielers neglected the old Finnish traditions, 
and allo|riug them to pindiHk, preferred the inventions of Saxo and 
Johannes Magnnt. TRIOHi.Ao^B Physical Hi$t vol. iti. pp. 2S4, 28 '. 

For an injrts^e in^W|iiCb the monks have falsified the old Ice- 
landic traditions, see 3ibr. Keightley’s learned book on Fairy Mytho- 
lojijy 8 VO. ih:.o, p r.;i. 
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wj|o could read or write; $nd of course it was still rarer 
Smitli one able to compose a work. Literature, 
boiiiff tlitt|jD#nopolized by a single class, assumed the 
p(‘(Tiliaritiel^^tura] to its new masters. And as^ the 
clerg), taken a body, have always looked on it i^fe^cir 
business to eiitorco belief, rather than encourage Inrary, 
It IS no wonder if they displayed in their writiligC the 
spirit incidental to tlie habits of their profession. Hence, 
as 1 ha\(‘ already ohserved, literature, during many ages, 
insttMd of heiietitiug society , injured it , b) increasing 
cirdulity, and thus stojiping th(‘ pi ogress of knowledge. 
Indeed, the aptitude* tor talsehood became so great, that 
then* wa.s nothing imui w«‘ie unwilling to believe Nothing 
(‘am(‘ amiss to their gnu^d) and ( redulous ears. Histories 
of omens* prodigie*s, ajepantions. strange portents, mon- 
strous appearances in the heavens, the \rildest and most 
incoherent absurdities, were repeated from inoutli to 
mouth, and copied from book to book, with as much care 
as if they were the choicest treasures of human wisdom.*® 
That Europe should ever have emerged from sucli a state*, 
iH the most decisive proof of the extraordinary energy of 
.Man, since we cannot even conceive a condition of society 
more luifavourable to his progress. But it is evident. 


The Mr. liowhiig. who looks hack with ffrojit rogrot to this 
happy peri Oil , say», ‘Writer* were almost \miver»all> eccle«i.ititic» 
Litemturo was scarcvlj un^ thing but u icligious exiTiise, lor cNer^- 
tliing that w'as studied whs slu<ii<d wjtli a n-foreuc'c to religion 
The men, thorefuro, who wrote hi«t>*r\ , wrote eeclesiatitit al historj ’ 
Dowiaso’a In(ro<ut tiun (o (n/.cul Sitaiu 'J Ut^’onjy 

ls;i^, p, 5h, a work >if eonic talent, hut i‘hicfl> luterustin^g as a 
inaulfeBto by in\ active partj 

Thus, for inetanco, a celebrated luatonan who wrote at the end 
of the twelfth century, say* of the reign <>f William Rufus ’ ‘Ejus- 
dern regie tempore, ut ex parte eupradictiim est, m sole, lunu . et 
atellif multa signa Tiea sunt, mare (|uo<iue Itttua porsaipc egredie- 
batur, et homines et animalia eubmortit, villa* et donio* quamplureill 
suh\ertlt, JDa pAgo qui Barnkeshire nominatur, ante occisionem regis 
sanguis de fon|p tribui septimanie cmanavit. MuUie etiam l^urmimnia 
diaboius in hombUi specie ae frequenter In ailTia ostenden*, fdnra 
cum eis de *t Rannlfo, et quibnsdnm elii* lootitu* eat. Nec 
tniium, nam dlortttu tempuro fer^ otiinit legum siluU Justiti#, cansis- 
que juBtiti» subpotiii* , a^da in prinoipibtte imperabat pOCtmia.’ Roo 
na Hovsnair Annul tn 8cnpfon*/t post p. ‘it>S. See klso the same 

work, pp. 350 — 35S ; and compare MATTKjni Westiuonast- Floras Hisiv- 
rtannu, pait. i pp ‘JOO, part ii p. 119S 
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that until the emancipation was effected, the credulity 
and looseness of thought which were universal, pn^j^d 
men for hahits of investigation, and rnad^yit impossible 
for them to engage in a successful study affairs, 

or record with accuracy what was taking place 

ardM^them. 

K, therefore, we recur to the facts just cited, we may 
say that, omitting several circumstances altogether sub- 
ordinate, there were three leading causes of the corrup- 
tion of the history of Europe in the Middle Ages. The 
first cause was, thf; midden introduction of the art of 
writing, and the coiKiequent fusion of difterent local tra- 
ditions, wUch, when separate, wen* accurate, but when 
united W#e fals6. The second cause was, the change of 
religion; which acted in two wa).^, producing n6t merely 
an interruption of the old traditions, but also an interpo- 
lation of them. And the third cause, probably the most 
powerful of all, was, that history became monopolij 5 || by 
a class of men whose professional habits made them[^ick 
to believe, and who, moreover, had a direct in 

increasing the general credulity, since it was "the basis 
upon which their own authority was built. 

By the operation of these causes, the history of Eu- 
rope became corrupted to an extent for which we can 
find no parallel in any other period. That there was, 
properly speaking, no history; was the smallest part of 
the inconvenience, but, unhappily, men, not satisfied with 
the absence of truth, supplied its place by the invention 
of falsehood. Among innumerable instances of this, there* 
is one species of inventions worth noticing, because they 
evince that love of antiquity, which is a marked charac- 
teristic of those classes by whom history was then written. 
1 allude to fictions regarding the origin of dififeirent na> 
%onB, in all of which the spirit of the Middle Ag^a is very 
discemibie. Baring many centuries, it ^was^^erM by 
every people that tihey were directly from 

Bvea tli0 aiMcriptions of natunU object* et- 

tempted in the BCiddle Agee* were marked by the TUe iNMrtleisneii. 
See eome good obeerratloae by Dr. Arnold, on tt^unt of 

tUe Solent Sea. Abhold’* Lectures on Modern Uietorjfy pp. 103. 
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ancestors who h^wl been present at the siege of Troy, 
•[^at wis a proposition ^hich no one thou^t of doubt- 
ing. only question was, as to the details of so illus- 

trious aS||||e. On lliis, however, there v^ a certain 
unanimity of 'opiniou ; since, not td mention inferior coun- 
tries, it was admitted that the French were didil^ed 
from Francus, whom everybody knew to be th#S||ni of 
Hector; and it was also known that the Btitons came 
from Brutus, whose father was no other than JEneas 
himself. 

Touching th(* origin of partit ular places , the great 
historians of the Middle Ages are equally communicative. 
In the accounts they give of them, as well as in the lives 
they write of eniiiu nt men|, the history usually begins at 
a very ^'emote period ; and the events relating to their 
subject are often traced back, in an unbroken series, from 
the moment whc^^ah left the ark, or even when Adam 
passed the gates ■Krarailise. On other oijcasions, the 

Jp. XiK lAO»ti'B^tb^othfigu€ HUtortqmf! de la Francf^ vol. ii. p. ,1. 
it ^ Mid , thAi ibe client of tbe kingt of France from the Trojans 

ittUvenally believed before the sixteen tb century *Cetto detoeu- 
daltce erne ^riMble pr^s de bait cents ans, et soutenoe par 

touB los 6$srlyalns^e notre bistoire; la fauaset^ u'en a recounue 
qu^au coMttlftioemeAt dn aeiai^me aibele.' Polydore Yergil , who died 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, attnoked this opinion in 
regard* to England, and thereby made his history' unpopalar. See 
Et,Li8's Frtface to Foiydore xx, ito, lS44, published by the 

Camden Society. *He discarded bAb, at an nnreal personage.' In 
11126, Henry 1., king of England, limiiired from a learned man reapect- 
iug the early history of France. The answer is preserred by an his- 
torian of the thirteei^th century: *Regnni potontissime. iuquidns, slexit 
plensqne gentes Europa', Ita Franci a Trojanis originem duxenmt.' 
HattrjbI Pabis /itfst Majofy p. f»9. She also Roo dk Hoy. m Scrijaorf* 
po$t Bedaiff, p. 274. On the deapeut of the Britons from Frtam mnd 
iSbaeas, aee Matthjw Wetimeaoaf. F%em Bi*tortan*»u part i p. 66, 
Indaad, at the beginning of the fourteenth ccntaiy, tbdr Trojan 
origin was stated as a notorloua fact, in a letter written to Pope 
Bonilhoe by Edward X. , and algntA/^by the EagUth nobility. See 
Warvok^ gf £n 0 U*h vol* I. pp. ISl, 162; and OAUPBxi|||*e 

Liot9 0 / JkB Cfcoaertlor#, vol i. p. l^* 

opinion was, Hliat Smtns , or Brute, wahlhf^n of 
iEnea»;.but apme hdetorians affimmd that he was the- greii%|a»dton. 
See Mt$t. af England ^ vol* I* p. 63, vcU. vU. pp. 230. 

In the I9ot0i le a Chronicle qf Xoedon from 10^ to I4i9, pp. 183 — 
167, edit. 4to, 1887, there it a pedigree , iir which the hiatot^ of the 
biahopa of London is traced back; tkbt only to the migration cd Brutus 
from Troy, hot also to Noah and Adam. Thus, too, OoroplWl^ in his 
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antiquity they assign is somewhat less; but the range 

of their informat^n is always extraordinary. They 
that the capital .of France is called after Paris^.M^xe son 
of Priam, heeihtse he fled there wlien over- 

thrown.*' The also mention that Tours owe^ fts name 
to b^gthe burial-place of Turoims, one of fhe Trojans;*’® 
whih^^e city of Troyes was actuall) built by the Trojans, 
as it S' ^etymology deadly proves.**'^ It wa^ well-ascertained 
that Nuremberg was called after the Kniperor Nero;®^ 
and Jerusalem aftt r Kirui Jcbiis, a man (d vast cele- 

histoi^ of Antwerp, wniten in the sixteenth eent»ir> Vond xoowell 
de Nederlaiuische taal al-j <le \\ \ shei/eei te ^.lll Orjilieus m «le ark 

A’an Noach ’ V'an Kampitn. ih-m > ii't if-'t !>'i,r4u 1S21. \ ol. i 

p lU , see also p. 86 in the thirteenth cental \ Mnt)te%v Paris /a 

Majoj , p dW) says ol Allred, 'Hujus geiu alotfia ui Anglorum blstoriis 
perducituT usque ad Adam primum jiarentem ' si e, to the ajlm^ nffect, 
Matth.isi iyf‘ihnnn(jtf. Fiores Htsfor tarnrn j'art i. pp. 3*i3, 3^4, 415 
In William of Malmesbury ’s Chromcle (Set tptorfg pint Bedanty^. 412 reV.) 
the genealoif^ of the Saxou kings is traced Adam. Other 

and similiar instances, see a note in LiMoafeiM Ht9torij of ki0idtfui^ 
vol 1 p 403. And Mr. Tickuor {History *<J 
p .'lOVl) mentions, that the Spanish chroniclers presont 
rupted succession of Spanish kings from Ttilial , 

M«nt<^il, in his curious book, Histoirn dn dfpftf v 

p 70 , mentions the old belief *que les Parlsiene soat "Uit vdi^ des 
rois des aiiciens Troyeus , par PAris, his de Pnam.* ixi the 

seventeenth century this idsa was not extinct, and Corys^ Who tra> 
veiled in France in 1608, gives another version of it. He IlMiy*, ‘As 
for her name of Pans, she hath it (as jiome write) from Paj^. the 
eighteenth king of Gallia CeltiOA, whom some write tu have .hqim 
lineally descended from .taphet, one of the three sops of Koaj^^jjS^ 
to have founded this city.^ 0 obtat*s C/udities, 161 1, repjdntodi^jp^ 
vol. li pi>. 27 , 28 

** *Erat ihi quidam Tros norame Turonus lirllti nepos. , . , . . 
nomine ipains priedicta civitas I'uronis vocabuiura uaota esi; quia 
ibidem sepnltua fuit.^ GAxrnjtnxJtoxuinsT. I/ist Hnton iib. i. <^p. ! 9 tT. 
p. 1». And Mathew of Vfe^txainstet, wrote in the 

century, sAys {Fioren Ht*iortwrum, pa^. i. p. 17)* ‘Trnf 
Tumus . . . De nomine verb ipems Ifun/noruin civitas vooa^aiim 
traxit, qui ibidem, ut;iestatur Hoincnis, sspuUus fait/ 

, *» ‘On coiivieni hien quq les Troyens de nntre Troyes •emt 4n 
simg des anciens Troyens.’ Mohtsxl, iJitrrt Etafs. ynb v. p. 69. 

** Monconys, who was in KuKfmberg m thh|, 'npinion 

still held there; and .ho, seems himself half in«l|^d be^ve it, 

for, in visiting a castle « he obaenres, ‘Mats je ne etl»i si eVst un 
ouvrage de^N^ron; eomme Pen le dit, et qua mAme le nom de Kurem- 
Xierg en vlent/ Fnyapes de 'MhwuoKis, vol. tv; p. 141, edit. 
Pans, 16SJS., , ■ ’’ ,,, , ^ * 

' ‘ ‘Demceps rejgpnante Mnsmo, dicta Jehus, et sic ex Jehns 
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brity in the Middk Ages, but whose existence later his- 
toipans have not been able to verify. The river Humber 
reeeive4 name becalsie, in ancient times, a king of the 
linns In The Gauls ^rived their 

origin , ^cordii^ to some, from Galathia, a female de- 
scendant of Japhet; according to ot|)i$!rs, from 
the son of Ja^fhet. Prussia was called after Pru^®?*^ 
brother of Augustus.®® This was remarkably mo®rn, 
hut iSilesia had its name from the i»r(»phet Elisha from 
whom, indeed, the Silesians desceiuh‘d; while as to the 
city of Zuricli , its exact date was a matter of dispute, 
hut it was unquefltioiiahly built in the time of Abraham. 

It was likewise Irom Abraham and Sarah that the gipsies 
immediately spriinjj.'' The hlood (d the Haraceus w^as 
less pttjre^, ^nce th< \ Nveie only descended firom ^rah ~ 
in vhj^way it is not mentioned; but she probably had 
tk^ bjr. another marriage, or, may be, as the fi*uit of 
un AKgyiplian intrigue. At all events, the Scotch cer- 

etwSem dinfftB. Itnd^ post detnpta 6 Uttera addita 

^PpItA ol^^l^rttsaleia.* MATTRiSE Pakis fiixtoria Ma)or^ p. 4.1 Thu 
great writor, who was one of the fathers, and 
wal a saint, and who, says M. Matter, *d«nve les 8«niari- 

tains Bamaniu, fils de Canson.' Mattxr, Hitt, du U 

voi. i. p.'lifV' 

^ rex Huunotum « . . ad flumon diffugieas, suhinoihna 

cst intra ipsum, ot nomoji suum duutini relitinU.' MATrBJii 
rnonajff* Ut'^furuirumi, part i. p. lU. 

These two opinions, which long divided the learned wolfd, are 
stated in *1«K Loan, Jiibi Hutori^lm de la Wl. H. 

pp. 5, 

See a enrions allusion to this in 0x T 90 U, Ihst, Vmv. vrd. vidi* 
p. 160 \ where, huwevet, it U errotteoasljr scipposed to he a Shiekm 
luvention. 

*'* *Tlte Silesians are not wHboat voluminous writors upon n»etr 
autiaititiee^i and one of them gravely derives the name and descent 
of ms ooiidtry from the prophet EUsha.' A.uAJia’S betters os 
p. *,<67, nohd, 8vo, l$0i. 

Tiu t«(Wi, Ooryatv when iu Khrioh, was Hold hy the learned 
Hoepiniaii ^mt iheir city w»s founded In the time of Abrahamd 
OoaYATli TOl. I. Epistle to ttm Aeader/sig. D. I 

give ilid9|Osh|eoent instauoe 1 have met wtlh, heoewee, in the 
of the HixiMpMh ItthlUeot, H is inpo|[^t to Iwow how loiM^^Mop^ 
of the Middle Aghs curvired in diismu^ eouhtxies. ^ ^ 

They -Were *seuU enfiauts legilimei* of Abrsham aid lhH*h. 
Maamu,, , vol. v, p* td. L, ;i 

Ma^w Paris , who is appiahensive lest the reputation ^^rah 
should stiller, says , Saraceni perveral ae putant ex Sara diol^l sed 
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twnly came from Egypt; for they were originally the 
issue of Scota,/wiio was a daughter of Pharaoh, and who 
bequ^thed t<r ^em her name. On sundry siiiaiiar mat- 
ters, the MS^le Ages ^dssessed information eqdaU|; valu- 
able. It wm well known that the ^ city Naples was 

fou|i|d on eggs; and it was also known, that order 
of li^dichael was instituted in person by the archangel, 
who was himself the first knight, and to whom, in fact, 
chiv^ry owe^ its ^tlgin. In regard to the Tartars, that 
people, -Of cilirse, proceeded from Tartarus: which some 
theologians said was an inferior kind of hell, but others 
declared to be hell itself However tins might be, the 


veniia Agareni dicuntur ah Agar, et iBniaelita*. et Igmllet# #1 
hee.’ Majar, p. 367. Compare a similar pas ^ 

Histoire rf« France, vol. i. p. 127' ‘Sarrasins, «>u de 
ou de Sara femme d'Abraham, d^quel lis se 
times h6ritiexi|l* After this, the idea, or the fear of th« ^ 
died away; and Beausobre {Ht9U>ire Cnttque de JUanic e, 
says *On derive vnlgairemeat le nom de Sarradns dd mot^UM 
ou Sarak, vgui signifie effeedvement voleur.’ A 0^^, jAHH 
secular turn given to a theological etymology. For 
northern hiatory, see WHiTSiiOCXs’s Journal^ 
vol. i, pp, 190, 191. 

Barly in the fourteenth century, waa 
the Pope, as a well-knowii hiitorical|;l!i<k. StlBe 
England^ vol. ii. p. 187: 'They are eprun|^^dn^hdot^/^^ 
^^buurAoh, who landed m Ireland, aud whote* deacen^ntirwW 


it0d, by 


force of arms, the northern half of Britain horn the progeny of Brule. 


Mr. Wright (Narratives c/ Sorcery, 8vo, 1861, vol. i. p, Il6) eay«. 
‘The foundation of the city of Baplea upon eggs, and the egg on 
which ita fate depended, seam to hare been legends generally current 
m the Middle Ages;' and he refarm to MouTyaucon , Jfdnnmaiis d» la 
Mgfu Fr, Y^\. ii. p. 329, for ptoof, that by the atatutea of the of 

the Saint Bspiit, ^a chapter of the knighis was appointed to be held 
annually in eait^o ovi inaantati in mirabili pericitlo. 

*The eider of Saint Miehael, in France, pretends to the potbei- 
sion a regular deeooBt ftom Michael the Arehahfel, who. acooircmdl 
to the enUghtenad ladgnent of French anUguariana^ waa 4|ia 
chevalier in the world; and it was he, they si^, who estatdiat^l^the 
earliest chivalrie,%|der in Paradise itaelf.^ Minna'a iful. uj^khrOhny, 
vpl. i. pp. MM, 

The etymo}o|y of TarMira from Tartama 4a i 
of Saint T^uia, in J^ysieal History, 4^* I 

think that I hare niat with it h^mre his time, thwllfh/f 
recover the pa saa g cu The eatdlest instance S iteaiawhaal 
when the taint wn# ^pnnty-afx years old. See a iOltar 
peror Faadenok, in 'Mawrsjin Pasil JEfiMoria p. 

nissent dieti IMtlari Thrtartl),’ gc,.; and <ai the ' 

Louis, tee p. 499: ‘Quoa vocaoihs Taitards ad suae 
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fact of their birtil-|ilace bang from below was indisput- 
aJWe, and was proved bjr many circumstances which 
showed the fatal and mysteriotifr ^aence they were able 
to exercise* For the Turks were identical with the Tar- 
tars; and itSsas notorious, that since the Cross had fallen 
into Turkish hands all Christian children had t^^eth 
less than formerly; a universal calamity, whicM^ere 
seemed to be no means of repairing. 

Other points relating to the history of past events 
were cleared up with equal facility. lu Europe during 
many centuries, the only animal food in general use was 
pork; beef, veal, and mutton, being comparatively un- 
known.^ It was, tlierelore, with no small astonishment 


■ th centur> , the subject has attracted the attention 
anil Uie celebnited theologian Whiston mentions 
Isooveiy, or rather my revival of I)r. Giles Fletcher's 
that the Tartars are no other than the ten tribes 
ave been so long sought for iu vain.’ Mfmoir-i ot 
ngs of WnxiAM Whistor, p. 575. Compare, on the 
»eting the Tartars, Journal Aaiattque, I. s^rie, vol vi 

. ties Meres, vol. li. p. 69, Paris, 1806) says, that 
story of ]l^iip Augustas , assures his readers ’que 
. ^ ^ ' ' croi* prise per les Tnrcs , les enfant n’ont 

det|^ att lieu qu'ils en avaieut ^0 on 33 auparavant ’ 
Even ia^l^e^ilfteentir centjory, it was believed that the number of 
teeth hi^diln ini shed from 33 to 32, or at most 24. See SPavnoEL, 


dm la vol ii pp 4M, 482, Pari;, 1815. Compare Hkcjeer 

on the J^ck Heath, pp. 31, 33, in his learned work, Epid«fnic» of the 
Mtdfile Age*^ published by the Sydenham Society. 

In the sacred books of the Scandinavians, pork is represented 


as the principal food, eveu iu heaven. See Mallet’s Northern An- 
tiqutlteSf p 103. It was the chief food of the Irish in the twelfth 
century: LltnwxCK, of frotemd^ Dublin. 1804, p. 370; and 

also of the Anglo<S^uns at an earlier period : TmtirER's Hisf. of Eftg- 
Ignd, voL iii. p. il2. In France it was equally common , and Charle> 
magne kept in his forests immense droves of pigs. Note ih Esprit 
det Xpist in (Kuvr«$ d« Monteaquieu , p .M3 In Spain those who did 
ndd Mkts pork were tried by the Inquisition as suspected Jews: Llo* 
REETX, ffiet. dtf ^Inquisition, vol. 1. pp. 289, 442, 445. Late in the six- 
teenth esntury, there was a pirtionlar disease, said to be canted hy 
the Roailt^ of it eaten in Hh&gary. SpeENqsl, Nat, de la M^dne, 
vol. iii. p. Ehd even at pt'esdnt, the barharous Xisttes are ptWion- 
ately of it. JTctpiL’S pp* 330, 33T. In the mid|le ^ ^e 

sixteen^ ct^^tnry, 1 nn^jl that Philip XI., when in MnElnod, gwamlly 
dined on ba^n , of v^ich he ate to mni^ ae fluently t<^ake him- 
self very ill. See .4m6«ssa<ls«" ds Jtft«siS<^« rfs Noaillts en Angiderre, 
vol. V, pp. 240, 241, edit. 1763 The ahdiaesador wrftbe, that Philip 
wae *grand ihattgeur ouUre meenre/ and used to consume large i^uau- 
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that the crusaders, on returning from the East, told their 
countrym^ that Aey had been among a people who, 
like the porir unclean, and refused to eat 

it. But the"*^ welinga of lively wonder wliich this Intelli- 
gence excited j were destroyed as soon as cause of 
the ffct was explained. I'he subject was taken by 
Math^ Paris, the most eminent historian diu^h^ the 
thirteenth cejUnry , and one of the most eminent faring 
the hWdle'^^ges. Thi'^ c(‘lehrated writer informs us, 

that the Mohammedans refuse to eat pork on acooiint of 
a singular circunistame whieh luii)])ened to their pro- 
phet. It appears tliat Mohammed, ha\ing, on one <|Cca- 
sion, gorged hims^dt witli food and dunk tail he wiks4n 
a state of insensibility, fell asloep on a dun|^l|, ahd*^ 
this disgraceful condition, was seen h\ a Jitter ‘ * 

The pigs attacked the fallen prophet, and 
to death; for which reason his follow*ers a%Elii|iiiat^';« 


and refuse to partake of their flesh* This sti 
explains one great peculiarity of the Mhliaminedan^ ; * ^ 

titles ‘de lard, doni il faict le plus 8oure|^fton Jw 

the Middle Ages, Mes Tharingiens payaient leui* tri|Hp 
denr^ la plus pr^cieuse de leur pays.* ' Oeuvres 

^^'Sismondi {Hut. Fran^au, vol. vii, pp. high 

eulogy upon him, and Moshcim {Fc<'U»ia*t. p, 313) 

says: *Among the historians (of the thirteenth centuryf, first 
place 18 due to Mathew Fans; a writer of the highest ment, both in 
point of knowledge and prudence.* 


MAriHJBi Fabis HUtoria Maj*>r, p. He concludes his account 
by saying, ‘Unde adhuc Saeaeeni sues pr» cwteris animalibtt* exosas 
habent et abommabiles ’ Mathew Fans obtained his iafonnaUon from 


a clergyman, ‘quendam raagoi nominis celebrem pncdicatcrem,^ p. 360 
According to Mathew of Westminster, the pigs nbt only «n0»cated 
Mohammed, but actually ate the greater part of him: ‘In ^xima 
parte a porcis cdrrdsum iitvenerunt ’ Mattbjki fFcsihitilisgKif: AVorsf 
Ilutonarmtt^ part i p. ^ t 

By a singular ooutradictiou , the African Mchamm*|i(t9 ‘tthyr 
‘beltere that a great enmity snbsists between bogs and Chriftliat.’ 
Mvkoo Park’s T/ac^'U^ voL i. p. |«o. Many medical authors barte 
supposed that pork is peculiarly unwholeaome in couaArlea; but 
this requires confirmation ; and it is certain ^ that i« it |p«tmihafidcd 
by Arabian physldwac* and is more general^ both in iMa and 
in Africa than is ^anally believed. Comp. Sruitoaii, fftsf. ^la Me- 
dectyte, volaiL p. SSi)? VoLSwpX? V^ifagt tn 8jjirU. voi i. p. 449* Bu- 
CHAKAur’s Jour^g tit* Mgsore, il. p. 9ft, voL 111. p. 57, 

Kafiles’s vrol. it p. 5; KoLis’a '^TlAt. o/ Madopawar, 

vol. i. pp. 301, 405, 4lft; Cook’s Vogagei, vol. li. p, Buaiiae^a 
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another fact, equally striking, explains how it was that 
th#ir sect came into existf^e. For it was well known, 
that Mohammed was originaily a cardinal, only be- 
came a heretic because he failed in his design of being 
elected pope. 

In to the early history of Christianity, the great 

writers nf the Middle Ages were particularly indtUlKve ; 
and they preserved the memory ot events, of which other- 
wise we should have bceu entirely ijruorant. After P'roissart, 
the most celebrated historian ot the fourteenth century 
was , certainly Mathew of «‘stiiuiister. with whose name, 
atieast, most readeit. are tamilidi This eminent man di- 
re^^ his attention, among othei matters, to the^history of 
Ji^s, in order to dix ove r the circumstances under which 
tl^ ,ehar|Cter of that arch-apostate was formed. His re- 
seem to have l>een very extensive; bift their 
PjKpdpal results \vere, that' Judas, when an infant, was 
by his parents, and exposed on an island called 
sdirioth, ffoh^ whence he received the name of Judas 
Isq|riot. To thil historian addi>, that after Judas 
gtw up, he, oS^r eiionuities, slew his own father, 

'his own mother The same writer, in 
anfBw||m of his history, m<‘utlon^ a fact interesting to 
those whqv Study the antuiuitie> of the Holy See. Some 
(piestions had been raised as t4) the propriety of kissing 
the pope^s toe, and <‘ven theologians had their doubts 
touching so singular a ceremoii). But thib difticulty also 
was set at rest by Mathew’ of Westminster, who explains 
the true origin of the custpom. He says, that formerly it 

TraeeU ii^o ftokkiita, vol in p 141. As facts of thU sort are import- 
ant phFidt>logio»lly and socially, it ts advisable that they should be 
coUeotMP^} fAd 1 therefore add, that the North-Aroencan Indians are 
said to bttM *• diaguat for pork.’ Journal of Oen,^ Sncirtu, vol. xx. 
p 30| and that Dobell (Travfl*^ vol. ii. p. 2^), 8\<i, says, ‘I be- 

lieve thein» te mote pork eaten in China than in all the rest of the 
world put together.’ 

^ Thiaddeay vfhich was a favourite one in the Middle Ages, is 
said to have been a Kabbinicat ^vention. ^ See Lrttrr* de titji 
\ol. iii. p. 127; ‘que hKahomet^ le faux pfOpht^te, avait diA cardinal*, 
et quo, par dtfpit de h’avoir ^duape, 11 a’Atoit fait loJr^siarqeio ’ 

"* See the ample detaila ill llAtTBuaj Wr^tmonad. Fhm Hittona- 
ttftu, pari. i. pp. 86, $t; and at p. 6$, ^duJas matreui auam nxorem 
duxerkt, el%tfbd pattern stmm occidcrat.* 
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was usual to kiss the hand of, his holiness; towards 

the end of the ,^%hth centur^^R certain lewd .^woman , . in 
making an to the popo, not only kissed his hand, 

but also praised it. The pope — his p^e was 3jeo — 
seeing the danger, cut off his hand, and thus escaped^ the 
contamination to which he had been exposed. that 

time, the precaution has been taken of kissing pope’s 
toe instead of his hand , and lest any one shot|id doubt 
theja^curfu:^ of this account, the historian assures ua that 
Hie^^^and, which liad l)een cut off five or hundred 
yedrs before, still existed in Konie, and was a 

standing miracle. sinc(‘ it was pr(‘sencd in the La$ms^.in 
its original state, free from corruption. A^ii a%%#e 
read^s might wish to be intormed rc^pectipg ‘£|ie„Xi^pifan 
itself, where tlie hand was kept, tins also is cen^kl^m by 
the historian, in another part t)f his great work, Wiiet^Jte 
traces it back to the emiieror Xero. . Tor it is said 
wdcked persecutor of the faith, on one occ^op« vomSm a 
frog covered with blood, which he , believed "fo be his &n 
progeny, and therefore caused to be shut up in a vj^lt, 
where it remained hidden for some time, ^.ow, %|be 
Latin language, latent e means hidden, and ^ 

frog; so that, by putting these two words , ^we 

have the origin of the Lateran, which, in built 

where the frog was found. 

It would be easy to fill volumes with simihar notions; 

ThJ8 took place in the year «'!♦*' Matikj!.! H'estnuonaa'. 
Hisforiarum, part, j. p. *243 The liistc^ian time oonohidei hie relation 
*£t etatutum eat nuno qu6d uuniquam extuuc inaitUB Fapa» ah ofTeren* 
tibus deoscularetor, eed pe«. Cam ante fuemt OOhsiietudo <iu6d ma- 
nna, non pea, dltwoularettir. lu hujua mirauuli meiboiiam reaervalur 
ad hue manna abaciaaa in theaauro lateranenai, quam doioiiius cuatodit 
mcormptara ad laudem matns ause.* 

‘ . Ita ut Nero ae puero graTiUum eatlstiJiiMrdt. . . * . Taxidem 
dolore nimio vexatua, inedicia ait. Aocelarate texnpne paftat, qnfa 
langnore vjx anhelitnm babeo respiran^. Tuttc ipadih ad worn it nm 
impottonaveruat , et ranam viau terriliilem , hntnoribut lalbctam, et 
aangttine edidit erueniatam .... Unde ei para ilia oivitatlb, ntatiqui 
diennt, nbi rana latnerat, J^teiranoxa k latettfe rana; notnen accepit.^ 
MATTHiBX We'itmonant. patt i. p. Coxnpard t|ie acconni gffVen by 
Roger of'HQveden, of a woman wl^o vomited two toada Script, pouf 
BMarn, p. 4^ rev. In the Middlo Agea waio many auttOTtltiona 

respecting theee animals, and appei^ to faavy 'befm tts^oj herald a 
as marks of degradation. See LANKSsTKA’k Mfern^rimi 197. 
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all of which were devoutly believed in those ages of dark- 
ness, or, as they have been well called, Ages of Faith. 
Those, indeed, were golden days for the ecclesiastical pro- 
h'ssion , since the credulity of men had reached a height 
which seemed to ensure to the clergy a long and universal 
dominion. How the prospects of the church were mbse< 
quently darttened, and how the human reason began to 
rebel, will be related in another part of this Introduction, 
where I shall endeavour to trace the rise of .Hiat secular 
and scg^tical spirit to which Kuroj)ean civilization owes its 
orf|^n. ^But, before closing the present chapter, it may 
bU %cll to give a f(‘w mor(‘ illustrations of the opinions 
hMd in the Middle Ages; and, for this purpose, I will 
sel^ the two histoiieal accounts, which, of all others, 
the» most popular, exercised most influence, and were 
mb^t universally believed. 

^^The histories to which I refer, are those of Arthur 
and Charlemagne ; both of which hear the names of dig- 
nitaries of the church, and were received with the respect 
dti^ to their illustrious authors. That concerning Charle- 
magne is called the .Chronicle of Turjnn, and purports to 
be writl^ by Turpin, archbishop of Kheims, a friend of 
the empeibr and his companion in war.^** From some 
passages it contains, there is reason to think that it 
was really composed at the begiuning of the twelfth cen- 
tury but, in the Middle Ages, men w'ere not nice in 
thes(‘ matters, and no one was likely to disjiute its authen- 
ticity. Indeed, the name of an archbishop of Rheims was 
sufficient recommendation : and we find accordingly that 
in the year 1122 it received the formal approbation of the 
pope;®® aud that Viucent dc Beauvais, one of the most 
celebrated writers in the thirteenth century, and tutor to 


*■ Ego Turplnup in ralle Caroli loco pmfato, astaole rege,' 

Ac. De VHa Caroh Afaym, p. 74, edit. OiAinpi. 

**" Turner fBintory of Engl<and^ toI. vii. pp. 266— i}€8) has attempted 
to prove that it was written bjr CaUxtus II.; bat his arguments, tbongh 
ingenious and learned, mfe iKrt dedeive. Warton (Btst. E^^g. Peelry, 
Tol. i. p. 128) 8a}*s It WM o^poild about 11 lu. 

*** Tbe pope <sjt4tnit himdriiin Sanoti Carol! desoHptam a t^ato 
Turplno «|k(meati Arobiepitoopo esse at&thentioam.* iVote m TuRvxe 
▼ ol vU. '^. Iso. 
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the sons of Louis. IX., mentiops it as a wwJi of value, and 
as being the princ^al authority for the^ign of ThaHe- 
magne.®^ i 

A book thus ge^i^lly read, and sanctioned by such 
competent judges, nfiisl be a tolerable standard Ibr'^testing 
the knowledge and opinions of those times. Oi jthis ac- 
count/ 4 short notice of it \iill be useful for 'our present 
piirpd^, as it will enable us to uiulerstand the extreme 
sIlewBd'SS^th which historv has improved, and the almost 
imperceptible steps by which it advuiieed. until fresh life 
was breathed into it bv tlu* great thinker', of the efghtecilfh 
century. 

In the Chronicle of Turpin, we are informed that $e 
invasion of Spain by Charlemagne took place in c(^^- 
^epce of the direct instigation of St. James, th(f 
of St. John. The apostle, being the cau^e of the attilk, 
adopted measures to secure its success. When 
inagne besieged Pamplona, that city made an obs^ttate 
resistance ; but as ^oon as prayers were offered up by ihe 
invaders, the walls suddenly fell to the ground . Affitr 
this, the emperor rapidlv overran the whole country, 
almost annihilated the Mohammedans, and buil^^umer- 
able churches.'*^ But. the resourtes of SataA We inex- 
haustible. On the side of the enemy, a giant now ap- 

** ' In hiB fftraouj* Speculum, ‘il rcconunamie sp^cialemout les <'‘tu4c8 
Instonques, clout il parait quo la phipart do bow rontemporuins m^‘- 
counaissuieut rutillt^, inais lorsqu'il ;ji hqne lea eourceg oft il putcora 
ce genre d’lngtruction , e'est Turpm qii il dofuguo commo ie principal 
hiBtoneu de Charlemagne.' la France, vol xvni. 

p, 474, Pans.*l83.'>, 4to, seo also p .H7 , and on its influence in Spain, 
see Tickitok’8 ffi»tory of Spanish L,t>i($tor>, vol i. pp. 

Carolt Magni Hi^toiia, edit Cianipi, pp. H — ,') 

* ‘ . Muri collapsi tunditus « ortuerunt.’ Z><{ Vita (Uiroliy p. 5. 

On this, Ciampi, m Ins notes on Turjj^, gravely saye (pp. iW, ft.*)!. 

‘ Questo fatto della preea di Pamplona 4 re^o tnaraviglloso per la 
Bubitanea caduta delle mura, a somiglianra dalle mura dl Gerico ’ 
This reminds me of a circumstance mentioned by Monconys, who. on 
Msiting Oxford m 166.1, was shown a born which was proiervod in 
that ancient city, because it was said to be made in th^'same way at 
that by which the walls of Jericho were blown down *Les Juifs 
tiennent qne lears ancfities se servjreiit d© parellles pour abbatre les 
murailles de Jdrico.’ Voyayen de lloncbmra, vol. in. p. V,'», edit. 
Pans, 1695. % 

** De VttaCaroUy cap, v. pp. 11, 12; is headed* «ciclili|l quas 
Carolus fecit.’ 
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peared, whose name was Fenacute, and who was descended 
from Goliath of old.®* This Fenacnte was the most for- 
midable opponent the Christians had yet encountered. 
His strength was equal to that of forty men;'‘< his face 
measured one cubit ; his arms and legs four cubits; his 
total height was tw(*nty cubits, Against him Charlemagne 
sent tire most eminent warriors; but they were easily 
(liseomfited bv^the giant: of w'hose- prodigious force some 
idea may be formed from the fact, that the length even 
of his fingers was three palms. *** The Christians were 
filled with consti rnation. In vain did more than twenty 
chosen men ad\ance against the giant ; ii(»t one returned 
from the field; Fenacnte took them all under his arms, 
a^ earned them oft’ into captivity.®** At length the ce- 
l^l^ted* Orlando came forward, and challenged him to 
combat. An obstinate fight en'^ued : and the 
Christian, not meeting with the success he expected, en- 
gaged his adversary in a theological discussion ®' Here 
the pagan M’as easily defeated: and (hdando, warmed bv 
the contro\ersy, pressed on bis enemy, smote the giant 
with his sword, and <iealt him a fatal wound After this, 
the last hope of the Mohammedans was extinct: the Chris- 
tian arras had finally triumphed, and Charlemagne divided 
Sjiain among those gabant l<d lowers wlio had aided him 
in effecting its coinpie^t 

On the history ot .Arthur, the Middle Age^ ])(wse^sed 
information e<pially authentic Oiftbrent aroounts had been 
(ircnhited r(‘'<pecting thi.s celebrated kimr. ' but tlieir c(*m- 

‘UigAJS leiititie F6T»acutA«, qui fuit ik* geucre OfUiat ' \ t'a 

raioiu p. 

‘Viin x). foroum ’ p 

* *Kr»t enim statura «*jm» quasi cubitia s.x , lacifs luiiga qua&i 
uiuu« cubiti, <*t na(iu« lUius uuius puhni in<*nburali, it brachia et 
i rura quatuor lubituruni er»nt, ct lijgiti oju8 tnbus palmis 

l» 40 

’’ ri/rt p 4u. 

' Ihiil. PI* 4'{- 47 

Ibiik p. «»»! th#* twelve peers of Ubarlcmagne, in connexion 
witli Turpm, »ee hi«Mosni, vies PC- 5^7, W8 

vol. VI. p '».U J 

The Wt'kh, howeve# accuBed Oililns of havinir thrown his 
history ‘into th« sea’ Pal^hAVK'S Anjlo (’ommome^alth , m- 1- 

jt. 45!k The imlustrinu. Sliarmi XTirn,- o/ ,*1 l. 
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parative value was still unsettled) wjien, early in the twelfth 
century, the subject attracted the attention of Geoffrey, 
the well-known Archdeacon of Monmouth. This eminent 
man, in a. d. 1147, pubMshed the result of his inquiries, 
in a work which he called Historic of the In 

this book, he takes a comprehensive view of the whole 
question; and not only relates the life of Arthur, but 
also traces the circumstances which pr('pai%d the way for 
the appearance of that great conqueror. In regard to 
the actions of Arthur, the lustorian was singularly for- 
tunate, inasmuch as the materials necessary for that part 
of his subject were collected by Walter Archdeacon of 
Oxford , who was a friend of (ieotfrey, and who, like him, 
took great int(‘rest in the study of history. The 
is, therefore, the joint composition of thb two arclnleaoiK; 
and is entitled to respect, not only on this account, 
also because it was one of the most popular of all t&e 
productions of the Middle Ages. 

The earlier part of this great history is occupied 
the result of those researches which the Archdeaconw 
Monmouth had made into the state of Britain before tne 
accession of Arthur. With this we are not so much con- 
cerned; though it may be mentioned, that tlie archdeacon 
ascertained that, after the capture of Troy, Ascanius fled 
from the city, and begat a son, who became father to 
Brutus. In those days. England was peopled by giants, 
all of whom were slain by Brutus; who, having extiqiated 


pp. 2S2 — 295) has collected a K^^eat deal of evidence respecting Arthur , 
of whose existence he, of course, entertains no doubt. Indeed, at 
p. 292, he gives ua an account of the discovery, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, of Arthur’s body! 

100 jn Tuhnek’s //iff of Kn^/land, vol. vii. pp. 269 , 270, it is said 
to have appeared in H2fl, but Mr. W'right {Btoy. Brif. lAt. vol. ii. 
p. 144) seems to have proved that the real date is 1147. 

Geoffrey says, ‘A Gualtero Oxinefordeiisi in niultis historiis 
peritissimo viro audivit’ (/. e, Hlr Geoffrey) ‘vili licet stylo, breviter 
tamen propalabit, qua) prmlia inclytus ille rex post victoriam istam, 
in Britanniam rerersus, oum nepote suo commiserit? Galfbbdi 
ModtuuetbuSis, ffi4fcria Brttonum, lih« xi. sec. i. p. 200. And In the 
dedication^to the £axl of Gloucester, p. 1, he says, <Walterus Oxine- 
fordensis arefaidiaoonas, rir in oratoria aibe atque in exoticis hittoriis 
eruditus,’ Compare MAXTHiisi We»tmona»\ Flore » Uistoriarum, part. i. 
p. 246. 

Galfredi Historta Britonunij pp. 3, 4. 
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the entire race, buUt London, settled the flairs of the 
country, and called it, after himself, by the name of 
Britain. The archdeacon proceeds to relate the actions 
of a long line of kings who succeeded Brutus, most of 
whom were remarkable for their abilities , and some were 
famous for the prodigies which occurred in their time. 
Thus, during the government of Rivallo, it rained blood 
for three consikjutive days;*^* and when Morvidus was on 
the throne, the coasts were infested by a horrid sea-monster, 
which, having devoured innumerable person^, at length 
swallowed the king himself.**’^ 

These and similar matters are related by the Arch- 
deacon of Monmouth as the fruit of his owm inquiries ; 
buji, ill the subsequent accoimt of Arthur, he was aided by 
hfi.&iend the Archdeacon of Oxford. The two archdea- 
cons inform their readers, that King Arthur owed his 
existence to a magical contrivance of Merlin, the cele- 
brated wizard; the particulars of which they relate with 
a minuteness w'hich, considering the sacred character of 
the historians, is rather remarkable.^®® The subsequent 
actions of Arthur did not belie bis supernatural origin.^ 
His might nothing was able to withstand. He slew an 
immense number of Saxons; he overran Xorway, invaded 
Gaul, fixed his court at Paris, and made preparations to 
effect the conquest of all Europe.*’" He engaged two 
giants in single combat, and killed them both. One of 


*£rat tanc nomen insulaet Albion, quie a nemine, cxceptis pan- 
els gigantibus , Inbabitabatur Denique Brutus de nomine fuo 

insalam Britanniam , sociosque suos Britones appelUt.' Ga.i.F Htst. 
Britonum, p. tlO* 

tempore ejui tribus diebos cecidit pluvia sanguinea, et 
musoarum affiuentia; qnibus homines monebantar.’ Ifi.tt. JSntonum, 
p 86. 


ioi ‘Advonerat uamque ex partibus Hibernlci maris inauditn feri- 
tatis bellua, qu» iuoolas maritimos sine intermissione derorabat. 
Cumque tMM aures ejus attigisset , aooessit ipse ad illam , et solus 
cum sola ooagressiis est. At cum omnia tela sua in illam in rantun 
consumpsiseetFaoceleravit monstrum iUud, et apertis faucibui iptom 
▼elut pisdcaium devoravit.’ Brit, p. 51. 

The pariiculart of the intrigue are in Ganr. But. Briy pp. 151, 
152. For information respejfting Merlin , see aleo Ma^tbubx - FFetf- 
monaat. Flor«a Bistoriarum^ Art. i. pp. 161, 162 ; and RAd])|l, 
pour Iti Grand* Hommes^ pin 806, 809, 818, 819, edit* Ajneterdai)lg^i|M, 
*0^ BitL Britatmm, pp. 167— UO.; a brilliant chapter. 


Buonnn. H. 


3 
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these giants^ who inhabited the Mount of St Michael, was 
the terror of the whole country, and destroyed all the 
soldiers sent against him, except those he took prisoners 
in order to eat them while they were yet alive. But 
he fell a victim to the prowess of Arthur; as also did 
another giant, named Ritho, who was, if possible, still 
more formidable. For Ritho, not content with warring on 
men of the meaner sort, actually clothed himself in furs 
which were entirely made of the beards of the kings he 
had killed.'**’* 

8uch were the statements which, under the name of 
history, were laid before the world in the twelfth century ; 
and that, too, not by obscure writers, but by high digni- 
taries of the church. Xor was am thing wanting by which 
the success of the work might be ensured. lt6 ,vou(^^ 
were the Archdeacon of Monmouth, and the Archdeacon 
of Oxford ; it was dedicated to Robert Earl of (iloucester, 
the son of Henry I. ; and it was considered so important 
a contribution to the national literature, that its principal 
author was raised to the bishopric of Asaph, — a preferment 
which he is said to owe to his success in investigating the 
annals of English history."” A book thus stamped with 
every possible mark of approbation, is surely no bad 
measure of the age m which it was admired. Indeed, the 
feeling was so universal, that, during several centuries, 
there are not more than two or three instances of any 
critic suspecting its accuracy "* A Latin abridgment of 


‘Sed et plure8 capiebat quo* temivivoi devorabat.’ Ifnt. Brit. 

p. 181. 

‘Hic naniqno ex barbiB regum quos pereroerat, focerat aibi 
pelles , et mandaverat Arturo ut barbain luam diligenter excoriaret, 
atque exconatam sibi dingeret ut quemadmoduzn ipee cet«ri« prieerat 
regibus, ita quaque lu honorem ejas ceteria barbis ipsam auperpouerct.’ 
Gaxr. Iftst. Brit. p. 184. 

no iit waa partly, perhaps, the reputation of this book, which 
procured ita author the biahopno of St. Aaaph.’ htje of (ieogrey of 
Monthoutk y in Wright'S Biog Brit, tit. vol, it. p. 144, Sro, 18-16. 
According to tbe Welah writera , he waa Biahop of Itlandaff. See 
Stbphshi'* tiltratwre of tke Kymry, 8ro, 184S, p. 328. . 

{Bioy. Brit. Lit toI li. p. 146) aaya: 'Within a 
century afier ita iSrat publication, it waiUgeneraUy adopted by writera 
on Engliab Ulatpijf; and during several \|^enturiea , only one or two 
iMRj^ataitoev *oboiir of persona who ventured to apeak against its 
veilfeity.’ And Sit Henry Bills says of Polydore Vergil, who wrote 
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it was publislied by the well-known histori&n, Alfred of 
Beverley and, in order that it be more generally 
known, it was translated into English by Layamon,*** and 
into Anglo-Norman, first by Gaimar, and afterwards by 
Wace;'** zealous men, who were anxious that the im- 
portant truths it contained should be dififuBed as widely 
as circumstanc^es would allow. 

It will hardly be necessary that 1 should adduce fur- 
ther evidence of the way in which history was written 
during the Middle Ages; for the preceding specimens 
have not been taken at random, but have been selected 
from the ablest and most celebrated authors; and as such 
present a very favourable type of the knowledge and judg- 
mei^ of Europe in those days. In the fourteenth and 


(ith •centuries, there appeared, for the first time, faint 
of an approaching change;*** but this improvement 


early in the aixiocnih century » ‘For the repudiation of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth'* histt^ry I'olydorc Vergil waa consutered almost as a man 
deprived of reuson. Such were the prejudices of the time.’ PoL.'\ dukb 
Vkugiu’b Kuyl '</< ///*<. vol 1 . p, X. edit. Ellis. IK4H. 4to. See also, on 
its popularity , IiAPPKABEao'e //»»/ oj thr Anyto Suxon hinyi, vol. i. 
p (r_> in the •eveuteeuth century, which was the first sccpticsl 
ctntury ai Europe, men began to open their eyes on these matters, 
atvu o yle, for e\ample, classes together *the fabulous labours of 
Hercules, and exploits of Arthur of Britain ' Bonus’s Borts, vol. iv. 
p. 4/5. 

Whight’s Btoy, Hut Lit. vol. li. p. I5bi TuKaaG's Hi$t. of 

EnytanH vui vH. p. •J'i/. 

“• According to Mr. Wright {liioy. Hr>t. vol. B. p. it was 

translated through the meUtuiu of Wate But it would be more cor- 
rect to say, that Luyamori made the absutdiiies of Geoffrey the basis 
of hts work, rather than translated them, for he amplifies 15 000 line# 
of Wace’s Hru' intc* 3J,'H>0 of his own jargon See Sla F MABDi^v'a 
Pff-fnc*' lo Luya/tton'>i Brut ^ 8vo, 1847, vol. i. p. xii, I cannot reiraiu 
from bearing te tlmouy to the great phih logic.*! value of this work of 
L»y.imon'8, by the publication of which its accomphshed editor haa 
maue an important c<'ntnbution iu>fcards the stuoy ol the history of 
the English language. 8«* far, however, as Lajamon is couoeiued, 
we can only contemplate wiib wonder an age of which he was con- 
snJe.eti an ornament. 

•“ W. iGHi s Boj. Bnt. Lit. vol. ii. pp. l.M , 207; HabbAM’s Itte- 
rafu>0 OJ /.groec, vol i. p. .15. 

Of which Fioissart is the earliest uistuacei since he flrbt 

who took a settular view of affairs, all the preceding hisl|>riapk being 
essentially theological. In Sukin. too, we find, Iste in the :^arteeiitb 
century, a political spirit hewiniitg to appear anning historiaiui. ^e 
the remarks on Ay ala , .in |['iCkiiou'a Bi t o/ Sfiomnk 
pp. »tt5, 1<«; where, h-wever, Mr. licknor represents FroliMp^ 
more unworldly than he really was. 


3 * 
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was not very marked until late in the sixteenth century, 
or even early in tKfe seventeenth. The principal steps of 
this interesting movement will be traced Jn another part 
of the Introduction, when I shall show, that although in 
the seventeenth century the progress was unmistakeable, 
there was n(f attempt to take a comprehensive view of 
history until nearly the middle of the eigl^teenth century; 
when the subject was studied, first by the great French 
thinkers, then by one or two of tlie Scotch, and, some 
years later, the Germans. This reformation of history 
was couneciafed, as I shall point out, with other intellectual 
changes, which corresponded to it, and which affected the 
socidl relations of all the princi)>al countries of EurO|[e. 
But, without anticipating what will be found in another 
part of this volume, it is sufticient to say, that* not 'i>|p[y 
was DO history written before the end of the sixtedhlh 
centuiy, but that the state of society was such as to make 
it impossible for one to be written. The knowledge of 
Europe was not yet ripe enough to enable it to be suc- 
cessfully applied to the study of past events. For we are 
not to suppose that the deficiencies of the early historians 
were caused by a lack of natural abilities. The average 
intellect of men is probably always the same; but the 
pressure exercised on th^m by society is constantly vary- 
ing. It was, therefore, the general condition of society, 
which, in former days, compelled even the ablest writers 
to believe the most childish absurdities. Until that con- 
dition was altered, the existence of history was impossible, 
because it was impossible to find any one who knew what 
was most important to relate, what to reject, and what to 
believe. 

The consequence was, that even when history was studied 
by men of such eminent abilities as Macchiavelli and Boding 
they could turn it to no better account than to use it as 
a vehicle for political speculations ; and in jione of their 
works^do we fiud the least attempt to rise to generali- 
zationai litge enough to include all the social phenomena. 
The same remark applies to ComtueB, who, though inferior 
t(|^HaccldaveUi and Bodin, was mi observer of no onlixiary 
acuteness , and certainly displays a rare sagacity in his 
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estimation of particular characters. But this was due to 
his own intellect ; while the age in which he lived %iade 
him superstitious, and , for the larger purposes of history, 
miserably shortsighted. His shortsightedness is strik- 
ingly shown in bis utter ignorance of that great intellec- 
tual movement, which, in his own time, w^ rapidly over- 
throwing the feudal institutions of the Middle Ages; but 
to which he never once alludes, reserving his attention for 
those trivial political intrigues in the relation of which he 
believed history to consist.**® As to his superstition, it 
WOUI4 he idle to give many instances of that; since no 
roan could live in the fifteenth century without having 
his mind enfeebled by the universal credulity. It may, 
however, be observed, that though he was personally ac- 
qainted yith statesmen and diplomatists, and had, there- 
fore , the fullest opportunity of seeing how enterprises of 
the fairest promise are constantly ruined, merely by the 
incapacity of those who undertake them, he, on all im- 
portant occasions, ascribes such failure, not to the real 
cause f but to tfi# immediate interference of the Deity. So 
marked, and so irresistible, was the tendency of the fif- 
teenth century, that this eminent politician, a man of the 
world,' and well skilled in the arts of life, deliberately as- 
serts that battles are lost, not because the army is ill sup- 
plied, nor because the campaign is ill conceived, nor be- 
cause the general is incompetent; but because the people 
or their prince are wicked, and Providence seeks to punish 
them. For, says Comiiies, war is a great mystery; and 
being used by God as the means of accomplishing his 
wishes, He gives victory, sometimes to one side, sometimes 
to the other.**’ Hence, too, disturbances occur in the 

On this, Arnold wyt, truly enough, ‘Cominei't Memoir® are 
striking from their Jperfeot unoonfoiousness: the kneU of the Middle 
Ages had been already sounded , yet Comines has no other notions 
than such as they had tended to foster i he describes their erents, 
their ohsract^, their relatione, as if they were to continue fer oen> 
turies.* AuKonn^s l,ectur«$ on Modorn p. IIS. To thie Z mey 

add, that whenever Comines has oooasion to mention thwiower oleeeea, 
which la very rarely the oa^ he speaks of them with greatPoontempt* 
Bee two striking instances dt Fxxlxpps ns CoMnmi, v^ii* 

pp. S77, as?, edit. Paris, isM, , 

He says, that a field of battle is *un des aoeompUseemtMNhba 
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State, solely by divine disposition; and they never would 
happen, except that princes or kingdoms, having be^me 
prosperous, forget the source from which their prosperity 
proceeded. * 

Such attempts as these, to make politics a mere branch 
of theology,”® ^re characteristic of the time; and they are 
the more interesting, as the work of a man of great ability, 
and of ope^ too, who had grown old in the experience of 
public life. When views of this sort were advocated , not 
by a monk in his cloister, but by a distinguished states- 
man, well versed in public affairs, we may easily imagine 
what was the average intellectual condition of those who 
were every way his inferiors. It is but too evident, that 
from them nothing could be expected ; and that many steps 
had yet to be taken, before Euroj>p could emerge from the 
superstition in which it was sunk, and break tlirough thQBe 
grievous impediments which hindered its future progress. 


qguvrea que Dieu a oommenc^cs aucuues fois par petites mouvetes et 
occasions, et en dounant la victoire aucunes fois h I’un, et auctines 
fois k I’autre et est cecy niystftre si ffrand, que leiWoyaumes et ^frandea 
seigneunes eu preunent aucuaes fois tins et desolations, et lea 
anires accroissenient, et com men cement de r6gner.’ dr CominkB, 

vol. 1 ^pp 3bl, 3H2. Respecting the wanton invasion of Italy, he ■a\fl, 
that the expedition might have been easily ruined if the eq«my had 
thought of poisoning the wells or the food ‘niais ils n’y eussent point 
failly, s’ils y enssent voulu essayer, mats il est croite que nostre 
sauveur ct r^dempteur J^sus-t'hrist leur ostoit f^r vouloir.' vol. Ili. 
p. 154. So, he adds, p. 15S, ^pour couclure I’articJe, semble que nostre 
seigneur J^sus-Christ ait voulu que toute la gloire du voyage ait ett^ 
attribute h luy’ Ooinpare the J>4stt »>/ Tumour , p. 7 ; an instruo* 
tire combination of superstition and ferociti. 

!)• ^Mais mon advis est que cela ne se fait que par disposition 
divine; car quand les princes ou royaumes ont est^ en grande pros- 
p^rit^ ou richesses, et ils ont inesconnoissance dnnt procdde telle 
grace, Dieu leur dresse nn enuemi ou ennemie, d<>nt uuJ ne se dou« 
teroit, comme vous pduves voir par les rois nominez en la Bible, 
par ce que pnis^peu d’aim^es en aves veu en oette Augleterre, et 
cette maieon de Bourgogne et autros Ueux que aves veU et voyez tout 
les jours.* Mem. dr CoMinss, rol. i. pp. .3811. See also his remarks^ 
on the Dnke of Burgundy, vol. ii. p. l79; and in particular, his extra^ 
ordinary digression, Uvre v. chap, xviil. vol ii. jip. IhlO— 398. ^ 

»•’ Dr. Llagsrtl o/ Kn{f land, vol. i. p. 357) say«, ‘From thtt 

doctrine of a subwintemling providence, the piety of our aneestq||r 
had drawij^a rash but very oonveuteot inference, that snooess is^n 
indication of tlie Divine will, and that, oroonrse, to resist a victorj^s 
co^etitor, is to resist tjie jndgmont of Invent ' tee tlto p, 114 . ^he 
IsiWjl^tige of this once ut^versai opiuioA^ is the expression , which 
is i^^ually falling into disase, of ‘appealing to the God of Battles.* 
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But, though much remained to be done, there can be 
no doubt that the movement onward was unintemipted, 
and that, even while Coniines was writing, there were^uii- 
equi vocal symptoms of a great and decisive change. Btill, 
they were only indications of what was approaching;^ and 
about a hundred yt^ars elapsed, after his death, before the 
progress was apparent in the whole of its results. For, 
though the Protestant Reformation was a consequence of 
this progress, it was for some time unfavourable to it, by 
eucouraging the ablest men in the discussion of questions 
inaccessible to human reason, and thus diverting them 
from Buy^potS in which their efforts would have been avail- 
able general purposes of civilization. Hence we 

little was really accomplished until the end of 
tl^sixtqputh century, when, as we sliall see in the next 
two chapters, the theological fervour began to subside in 
England and France, and the way was prepared for that 
purely secular philosophy, of which Bacon and Descartes 
were the exponents, but by uo means the creators. This 
epoch belongs to « the seventeenth century, and from it we 
may date the intellectual regeneration of Europe; just as 
from the eighteenth century we may date its social re- 
generatiaiL But during the greater part of the sixteenth 
century, tlie credulity was still universal, since it affected 
not merely the lowest and most ignorant classes, but even 
those who were best educated. Uf this innumerable proofs 
might be given; though, for the sake of brevity, I will 
confine myself to two instances, which ar# particularly 

Bee OtJiaoT, Cimitsafton p l»'b, the best pae«age m 

that able, but rather unequal w«»rk ‘Parcouree rhiatoire du au 
xrl^ aiiole ; e’eat la thdologte qui poas^e et dirige Peaprit buraam , 
toutea lag opiniuns aunt euipretnteg Ue th^ulugie, leg queationa pailu- 
sophiquea, politiqueg, hUtoriquea; aunt toujoura couaid6r4es aoua un 
point de vue tliSoli»giqne. LMgliae eat tellement aouveraine dane Pordra 
intelieotael, que m^nie lea aefancea math^matiquea et phjraiqaea 
eout tenoM da te aoiimettra k sea dootrlnea. L^aaprit th^ologiqne eat 
en quelqua eort^ aang qui a oonl4 dane lea veinea du monda auropden 
juaqu’4 Baooii*et Datcartaa. Pour la pramldra foia, Bacon an 4^uglch 
terra, ai naaeartaa an Franca, out ja(4 Pintelliganca hora daa.voiat 
da la thSologia.’ A noble pataag^. and parfbctly true: butt a^at would 
hava bean the efTact produce^ by Bacon and Daacartaa, if* inaiaaMl of 
living in the aavanteaoth Jlntory, they had lived in aha aavuM^r 
Would their philosophy ha^ bean equally secular; or, baiag 
•aouiar, would U tore beau equally aucoasaful? 
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Striking, from the circumstances attending them, and from 
the influence they exercised over men who might be sup- 
posed little Uidlile to similar delusions. 

At the end of the fifteenth, and early in the sixteenth 
century, Stoeffler, the celebrated astronomer, was pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Tubingen. This eminent man 
rendered great services to astronomy, and was one of the 
first who pointed out the way of remedying the errors in 
the Julian calendar, according to which time was then 
computed. But neither bistabilities nor his knowledge 
could protect him against the spirit of his age. In 1524, 
he published the result of some abstruse calculations, in 
which he had been long engaged, and by whica he had 
ascertained the remarkable fact , that in that same year 
the world would again he destroyed by a deluge, 'ftis 
announcement, made by a man of such eminence, and 
made, too, with the utmost contideiice, caused a lively 
and universal alarm. News of the approaching event 
was rapidly circiflated, and Europe was tilled with con- 
sternation. To avoid the first shock, those who had houses 
by the sea, or on rivers, abandoned them;^*^ while others, 
perceiving that such measures could only be temporary, 
adopted more active precautions. It was suggealed that, 
as a preliminary step, the Emperor (’harles V. should ap- 
point inspectors to survey the country, and mark those 
places which, being least exposed to the coming flood, 
would be most likely to afford a shelter. That this sbouU 
be done, wal^ the wish of the imperial general who was 
then stationed at Florence, and by whose desire a work 


Cou pare JBiog, Untt, vol. xlui. p. 577, with Mostucjua, dea 
Hathemtttiquen , vol. i. p. 678 

Kaud^ mebiionv, that in Ftaaee it drove many pertone aluoet 
mad ‘ * In Gallia param afait quin intaaiant lionilaee non pauooe 
pericnli metn (dilttvinni) adegerit.’ Batlx, in vooe , note B. 

^Nara P^ne Cirvellue Hispanornm ornninm eui tempoile doe- 
tieeimui, cam tlieulogim,' in almo Complutenti gjmnigiio, lecloria mn* 
Here faiigeretar, el vero maltoa , ut ipeemet inqnit, vel marl 

finilimoe popoloft, ;lain ftnpido metu percaleot, domicilia ae aedee mn- 
tare vidit|rt, ae piwdin, eapellectilem, bonaqne omnia, eontra inttam 
valorem tab actione dietraliere. ao alia iloa vel dlHindlne, vel sioollate 
magte secura reqnirere mi officii eaee mtavil, la pnbUca iUa eon- 
•teifnatione . qnam de nlbilo excitare non babobat,^ Ac. 

BAV:ia, note B. 
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was written recommending But the minds Cjf men 

were too distracted for so deliberate a plan; and besides, 
as the height of the flood was uncertain, it was impossible 
to say whether it would not reach the top of the most 
elevated mountains. In the midst of these and similar 
schemes, the fatal day drew near, and nothing had yet 
been contrived on a scale large enough to meet the eviL 
To enumerate the different proposals which were made 
and rejected , would fill a long chapter. One proposal is, 
however, worth noticing, because it was carried into effect 
with great zeal, and is, moreover, very characteristic of 
the age. An ecclesiastic of the name of Auriol, who was 
then professor of canon law at the University of Toulouse, 
revolved in his own mind various expedients by which 
this unwersal diaster might he mitigated. At length it 
occurred to him that it was practicable to imitate the 
coarse which, on a similar emergency, Noah had adopted 
with eminent success. Scarcely was the idea conceived, 
when it was put into execution. The, inhabitants of 
Toulouse lent their aid ; and an ark was built, in the hope 
that some part, at least, of the human species might be 
preserved, to continue their race, and repeople the earth, 
after tfte waters should have subsided, and the land again 
become dry.^’”*® 

About seventy years after this alarm had passed away, 
there happened another circumstance, which for a time 
afforded occupation to the most celebrated men In one 
of the princip^ countries of Europe. At the end of the 
sixteenth century, terrible excitement was caused by a 
report that a golden tooth had appeared in the jaw of 
a child born in Silesia. The rumour, on being investi- 
gated, turned out to be too true. It became impossible 
to conceal it from the public; and the miracle was soon 
known all over Germany, where, being looked on as a 

BATLB.wiuie B. 

In nddition ,to the ncconnt in th« render may refer to 

Bioff. (Tnit. vol. ili. p. 88, toI. xxxi. p, S?S3, vo!. xUii. 5T7, 578; 
SrRxnonn, Jtfist, la ▼oi. id. p, 251; DxnAMBRB, dt 

fA$trm 0 fut» <tu i/oy#n Jg*. JtrJf, 181S. 4to. p. J76; MomucnA, SUt. 
(ie$ rol. i. m $22 ; l^tct Phlu$oph. , lurtiole 

in (Eu 9 rt» yXttaire, vol.^xxxrii. pp. 148, 148 
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il^terious omen, universal anxiety was felt as to what 
this new thing might mean. Its real import was first 
iinfoldeil by 0r. Horst. In 1595 this eminent physician 
published the result of his researches, by which it appears 
that, at the tirtfi of the child the sun was in conjunction 
with Saturn, at the sign Aries. The event, therefore, 
though supernatural, was by no means alarming. The 
ti^en tooth was the precursor of a golden age, in which 
tne emperor would drive the Turks from Christendom, 
and lay the foundations of an empire that would last for 
thousands of years. And this, says Horst, is clearly 
alluded to by Daniel, in his well-known second chapter, 
where the prophet speaks of a statue with a golden 
head.‘2« 


This history of the golden tooth is partly related by De Thou, 
eee hie HtU. Untv. vol, xi. pp. 634, SS."). And on the controversy to 
'Which It gsTe rtae, compare Utat. de$ Oracle's, chap, ir , in de 

Fonieneile^ Tol. ii. pp. 219, 220, ed. Pane, 1766, Spuxmoil, Htst. de la 
Medecine ^ TolFiu. pp. 247 — 249, fiioy. Fniv, vol. xx p. 579 



, CHAPTER VII. 

OUTUNE OP THE HISTORY OF THE BNOLfSB IHTELLECT 
PROM THE MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH TO THE END OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

i 

It is difiBcult for an ordinary reader, liying in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, to understand, that only three 
hundred years before he was born, the public "mind was 
in the benighted state disclosed in the preceding chapter, 
it it still more difficult for him to understand that the 
darkness was shared not merely by men of an average 
education, but by men of considerable ability, men in 
every respect among the foremost of their age. A . reader 
of this sort may satisfy himself that the evidence is indis- 
putable; he may verify the statements I have brought 
forward, and admit that there is no possible doubt about 
them; hut even then he will find it hard to cbnccive that 
there ever was a state of society in which such miserable 
absurdities were welcomed as sober and important truths, 
and were supposed to form an essential part of the general 
stock of European knowledge. 

But a more careful examination will do much to dis- 
sipate this natural astonishment In point of fact, so 
far from wondering that such things were believed, the 
wonder would have been if they were rejected. For in 
those times, as in all others, every thing was of a piece. 
Not only in historical ligature, but in all kinds of litera- 
ture, on every sulyect-A science, in religion, in legiala* 
tioa—the presiding principle was a blind and unhesitaliiig 
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credulity. The more the history of Europe anterior to 
the seA^enteenth century is studied, the more completely 
will this fact be veriiied. Now and then a great man 
arose, who had his doubts respecting the universal belief; 
who whispered a suspicion as to the existence of giants 
thirty feet high, of dragons with wings, and of armies dy- 
ing through the air; who thought that astrology might 
be a cheat, and necromancy a bubble; and who even went 
so far as to raise a question respecting the propriety of 
drowning every witch and burning every heretic. A few 
such men there undoubtedly were ; but they were despised 
as mere theorists, idle visionaries, who, unacquainted with 
the practice of life, arrogantly opposed their own reason 
to the wisdom of their ancestors. In the state of society 
in which they were born, it was impossible that thjey should 
make any permanent impression Indeed, they had enough 
to do to look to themselves, and provide for their own 
security ; for, until the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
there was ho countr}' in which a man was not in great 
personal peril if he expressed open doubts respecting the 
belief of his contemporaries. 

Yet it is evident, that until doubt began, progress was 
impossible. For, as we have clearly seen, the advance of 
civilization solely depends on the acquisitions made by the 
human intellect, aud on the ext.ent to which those acqui- 
sitions are diffused. But men who are perfectly satisfied 
with their own knowledge, will never attempt to increase 
it. Men who are perfectly convinced of the accuracy of 
their opinions, will never take the pains of examining the 
basis on which they are built. They look always with 
wonder, and often with horror, on views contrary to those 
which they inherited from their fathers; and wliile they 
are in this state of mind, it is impossible that they should 
receive any new truth which interferes with their foregone 
conclusions. 

On this account it is, that although the acquisition of 
fresh knowledge is the necessary precursor of every step 
in socill progress, such acquisitiin must itself be preceded 
by a love of inquiry, and therewe by a spirit of doubt; 
because without doubt there will be no inquiry, and 
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without inquiry there will ^be no knowledge. For know- 
ledge is not an inert and passive principle, which cotaes 
to us whether we will or no; but it must be sought be- 
fore it can be won; it is the product of great labour and 
therefore of great sacrifice. And it is absurd to suppose 
that men will incur the labour, and make the sacrifice, for 
subjects respecting which they are already perfectly con- 
tent. They who do not feel the darkness, will never look 
for the light. If on any point we have attained to cer- 
tainty, w e make no further in<iuir>- on that point ; because 
inquiry would be useless, or perhaps dangerous. The 
doubt must interv(*ue , before the investigation can begin. 
Here, then, w'e have the act of doubting as the originator, 
or, at all events, the necessaiy' antecedent, of all progress. 
Here wfi have that scepticism, the very napie of which is 
an abomination to the ignorant; because it disturbs their 
lazy and complacent minds; because it troubles their 
cherished superstitions ; because it imposes on them the 
fatigue of inquiry; and because it rouses even sluggish 
understandings to ask i%|thing8 are as they are commonly 
supposed, and if all is really true which they from their 
childhood have been taught to believe. 

The more we examine this great principle of scepti- 
cism, the more distinctly shall we see the immense part it 
has played in the progres.s of European civilization. To 
state in general terms, what in this Introduction will be 
fully proved, it may be said, that to scepticism we owe 
that spirit of inquiry, wdiich, during the last two centuries, 
has gradually encroached on every jmssible subject; has 
refonned every department of practical and speculative 
knowledge; has weakened the authority of the privileged 
classes, and thus placed liberty on a surer foundation; 
has chastized the despotism of princes; has restrained the 
arrogance of the nobles; and has even diminished the 
prejudices (jf the clergy. In a word, it is this which has 
remedied the three fundamental errors of the olden time : 
errors which made the jieople, in politics too oonfiding; 
in science too credulot^ in religion too intolerant. 

This rapid summaij of what l^as actually been eifaicted, 
may perhaps startle those readers to whom such lai^ in- 
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TeBtigations are not familiar. importance, however, 

of the principle at issue is so great, that I purpose in this 
Introduction to verity it by an examination of all the pro- 
minent forms of European civilization, fcuch an inquiry 
will lead to the remarkable conclusion, that no single fact 
has BO extensively affected the diflerent nations as the 
duration, the amount, and above all the diffusion, of their 
scepticism. In Spam, the church, aided by the Inquisi- 
tion, has always been strong enough to punish sceptical 
writers, and prevent, not indeed the existence, but the 
promulgation of sceptical opinions. * By this means the 
spirit of doubt being quenched, knowledge has for several 
centuries remained almost sfationaiy; and civilization, 
which is the fruit of knowledge, has also bten stationary. 
But in England and h ranee, which, as wc shall 'presently 
see, are the countries where scepticism first optnJy ap- 
peared, and where it has been niott difiused, the results 
are altogether different; and the love of inquiry being 
encouraged, there has arisen that constantly-piogressiye 
knowledge to which these tw(|^ great nations owe their 
prosperity. In the remaining part of this vomme , I shall 
trace the history of this principle in h ranee and t ngland, 
and examine the different forms under which it has ap- 
peared, and the way in winch those forms have affected 
the national interests. In the order of the investigation, 
I shall give the* precedence to England ; because, tor the 
reasons already stated, its civilization must be detmed 
more normal than that of h ranee; and then fore, not- 
withstanding its numerous deficit ncies, it approaches the 
natural type more closely than itfi great miglbour has 
been able to do. f{ut as the fullest details respecting 


> On the inflneae^ of the French litere are, wbidi, Ute iu the 
eighteenth century, crept into Spain iu ci iie ot the cliiKob, and 
diffused a conaiderable amount of scei ti if^m, amnog tb»* m< it etiti- 
cated claasef, eompare Li.OiXif r iiUt. oi. ▼<*!. i, p. 

▼ol. ii. p. MS, vol iv. pp. t 2^^, Donjuanu’s L it* ft 

Spat*, pp. 115, 119, i'JOt I J.il.TSf.U Loan tluoLAiin'i Fur i^,* 
R€»nniic9nc^$ ^ edit. 1^50 p 16; Bov o/ 0t <.i, vol. Hi. 

p. to?, and an imperfect aiatemeni oMibe same iact in 
BiJtt. of Kur p f vol. R. p. H. In regard to he Spin ah col titles, 
oompare H 0 ifBotii>T, Abutf. vl|. ii. p. siti, with 

Mexico, vol, i. p. 83. 
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English civilusatiOB will be found in the body of the pre- 
sent work, I intend in tiSr Introduction to devote mer^ 
a single chapter to it, and to consider our national history 
simply in reference to the immediate consequences of the 
sceptical movement; reserving for a future occasion those 
subsidiary matters which, though less comprehensive, are 
still of great value. And as the growth of religious toler- 
ation is undoubtedly the most important of all, I will, 
in the first place, state the circumstances under which it 
appeared in England in the sixteenth century; and I will 
then point out how other events, which immediately fol- 
lowed, were part of the same progress, and were indeed 
merely the same principles acting in different directions,, 

A careful study of the history of rMigious toleration 
will pro^% that in every (liristian country where it has 
been adopted, it has been forced upon the clergy by the 
authority ol the secular classes.^ At the present day, it 
IS still unknown to those nations among whom the eccle- 
siastical power is stronger than the temporal power; and 
as thi*^, during many centuries , was the general condition. 
It is not wonderful that,^in the early history of Europe, 
wo should find scarcely a trace of so wise and benevolent 
an opinion, lint at the moment when Elizabeth mounted 
the throne of England , our country was about equally 
divided between two hostile creeds; and the queen, with 
remarkable ability, contrived during some time so to bal- 
ance the rival powers, as to allow to neither a decisive 
preponderance. This was the first instance which had 
been seen in Europe of a government successfully carried 
on without the active participation of the* spiritual autho- 

* Neatly two htt&dred yeari ago, Sir William Temple obeerved, that 
m HoUatid the clergy po««e«e«d lose power than iu other conatries ; 
and that, therefore, there eaisted an uuasual amount of toleration. 
Observatfom mpon th^ Vmted /Vor me#** . in TnilPnn^s Bbrlr* . irol. i, 
pp. 157~>lb3. Abont eeventy years later, the tame inference was 
drawn by another aente ohserrer, Xte Blanc, who, after mentfonlng 
the liberality egiich the different secie displayed towards each nthar 
m Holland, adds, ‘La grande twison d’nne hnrmonie si parjMlf est 
que tout sV r^gl* par les s^nllert de chacune de oes relifioiii. et 
qu’on n’y souffriroit pas de* Muistres, dont le *<>10 imprudent |M>nr> 
roll d6truire cette heurens# oonreepondauce.’ Lx BLaxo, 
df’ux Tol. 1. p. 73. ff merely give these as illustrationa af an 

important principle, which Fshall hereafter provf* 
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rity; and tbe eonsequence was, that for several years the 
principle of toleration, though still most imperfectly un- 
derstood, was pushed to an extent which is truly surpris- 
ing for so barbarous an age.* Unhappily, after a time, 
various circumstances, which I shall relate in tlM^ir proper 
place, induced Elizabeth to change a policy which she, 
even with all her wisdom, perhaps considered to be a dan- 
gerous experiment, and for which the knowledge of the 
country was as yet hardly ripe. But although she now 
allowed the Protestants to gratify their hatred against the 
Catholics, there was, in the midst of the sanguinary scenes 
which followed, one circumstance very worthy of remark. 
Although many persons were most unquestionably exe- 
cuted merely for their religion, no one ventured to state 
their religion as the cause of their execution.^ The most 
barbarous punishments were inflicted upon them*, but they 
were told that they might escape the punishment by re- 
nouncing certain principles which were said to be injurious 
to the safety of the state. * It is tnie, that many of these 


* * In the first eleven yesirs of her reign , not one Roman Catholic 
was prosecuted capitally for religion * Kkax’b Hist, of the PuntanSy 
vol i p. 444; and the same remark in Colliek'b Lccles. Hxst. voi. vii. 
p, 25i , edit 1840. 

* Without quoting the impudent defence which Chief -Justice 
Popham made, in 160b, for the baxharous treatment of the Catholics 
(CampbbliIi’s Chief Ju*ticf>s ^ rol. i. p 225), I will give the words of 
the two immediate successors of Kiixabeth. James I. says: *The 
trewtb IS, according to my ownc knowledge, the late queene of 
famous memory never punished any Papist for religion,' W'or^:# of 
Kmo JAMK8, London, 1616, folio, p. 252. And Cbarlei I. aays: *1 am 
informed, neither Queen Elizabeth nor my father did ever avow that 
any priest in tbeir times was executed merely for religion.' Pari. Hist. 
vol. ii. p. 7U. 

^ Tbit was the defence set up in 1583, in a work called The Exe- 
cuttan of JusUce in England, and atcribed to Burleigh. See Hallah's 
Const. Jffiet, Vol. i. pp. 146, 147 : and SolUEma'f TraciSt rol. 1. pp. 189--208 ; 
*a number of. peaions whom they term m martyrs,* p. 195; and at 
p. 202, the writer attaolu those who have * entitled certain that have 
suffered for traaaon to be martyrs for religion.^ In the eame way, 
the opponents of Caiholio Emancipation . in our time found them- 
selves compelled to abandon the old theological grouifo, an^ to defend 
the perf^utfon of the Catholics rather by political arguments than 
by religioos ones. Lord Bldon, who ^ras by far ths most Inllstentisl 
leader of the intolerant party, said,^ a speech in the House of 
Lords, in 1810, that 'the miaciments agikst the Catholios were meant 
to guard , not against the ahstraet onnioni of their r^lgion, hut 
against the political dangers of a faith e^ch acknowledge a foreign 
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principles were $ajl;h as no Catholic could abaitdon without 
at the sSLm4 time aWidofiing his religion, of which thejr^ 
tornied an essential part. But the mere fact that the 
spirit of persecution was driven to such a subterfuge, 
showed that a great progress had been made by the age. 
A most important point, indeed, was gained when the 
bigot became a liypocrite; and when the clergy, though 
willing to burn men for tlie good of their souls, were 
obliged to justify their cruelty by alleging considerations 
of a more tiunporal , and , as they considered , a less im- 
}K)rtant character/' 

A remarkable evidence of the change that was then 
taking place, is found in the two most important theolo- 
gical works w'liich appeared in England during the reign 
of Elizabeth. IIo()ker\s Eeclesiasttcal Polity was pub- 
lished at the end of the sixteenth century,^ and is still 
(onsidered one of the'greatest bulwarks of our national 
church. If wc compare this work with JewtVs Apology 
for the Church of England, wiiich was written thirty years 
hoion* It,'' we shall at once be struck by the difierent 

supromacy.’ Twiss’s of hldon, %’ol i p 4.'ir»; «eo also pp. 4'i3, 

')()!, :)77—rtS>, Coin|>are Alisons voi. vi. pp. J7^ se*)., a summary 
ot the debate in is-ift 

■' Mr. Seat'll seems to have this change in >iew in his ('hn^tton 
V'dftus, Svo, l*<44, p. 277. ('ompare Oolkeiook's notf m Sovtio^y's 
Itif of Tol i p 270 An able wnler sa>8 of the persecutions 

which, in the seventeenth century, the Church of Kngland directed 
aifamst her opponents. ‘This is the stale preteaoe of ilie clergy in 
all countries, after they have solicited the government to make penal 
laws against those they call heretics or sohismaticks, and prompted 
the magistrates to a vigorous execution, then they lay aU the odium 
on the civil power; for whom they have no excuse to allege, but that 
such men suffered, not for religion, but for disobedience to the laws.* 
SoMKBS’S Tracts, vol, xii. p, M4. See also Butleb^b Hem, of the Catho- 
lics, vol. i. p. and vol. ii. pp. 44—46. 

The ftrst four books , which are in every point of view the imost 
important, were published in ISJM. Wa,ltoh's Li/e of Hooker, in 
WOBDBWOBTS'S Ecciesiast. Biagr, vol, iii. p. .M>9, The sixth book is 
said not to be autbentic; and doubts have been thrown upon the 
seventh and eif^th books; but* Mr. Hallam thinks that they are cer- 
tainty genuine. Literature of Europe, vol. ii. pp. 34, 33. 

** Jxwel‘8 Apology was written in 1561 or 1563. See W^oPbe- 
woRTH’a Kedes. Biog. vol. iil# p. 313. This work, the Bine, and 
Fox*b Martyrs, were ordered/in the reign of Klizabeth, *to be ijxed 
in all parish churches, to hiM read by the people.' AuaaxT's 
▼ol. ii. p. 43. The order, ir^egard to Jewel’s Defence, was repegted 

Buckle. II. 4 
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inGthods these eminent writers employed. Both Hook(*r 
and Jewel were men of IcarnSigt avnd genius. Both nt 
them were familiar with the Bible, the Fathers, and the 
( ouncils. Both of them wTote with the avowed object 
of defending the Church of England, and both of them 
were well acquainted with the ordinary w^eapons of theo- 
logical controversy. But here th(* resemblance stops. 
The men were very bimihir: their works are entirely 
different. During the thirty years whieli had elapsed, 
the English intellect had made immense progress; and 
the arguments wdiich in tlie time ot ,)e>vel \ver<' found 
I»eiiV‘ctly satisfactory, would not lia\e been listf'iied to in 
the time ot Hooker. 'J'he woik of Jewel is full of quo- 
tations troin the Fathers and the ( oiineils. whose mere 
assertions, when they are uncontradict(‘d by Ser\ij>ture, he 
seems to regard as positive proots. Hooker, though he 
show's much respect to the CouiiciN, lays little stress u[)on 
the Fathers, and evidently considered that liis rt^aders 
would not pay much attention to their unsupported opin- 
ions Jewel inculcates the importance ot faith; Hooker 
insists upon the exercise «>t reason.'* 'I'ln* first tunploys 

l)y James I and Charles I. ErTLi.ji’H Mem <j( ('ettltfitin v«>l iv 

41 i. 

■' ‘Wherefore the natural meusnre wherehy iu jvidj/e our doin«H is. 
tlie sentence of Reason determiuiug and settinf? <h<wn v.liat m tcood 
to be done.' JCccl. FoUty, book i. sec. vjO, in Hookku « Wurki. vol. j 
jt ‘<1. He requires of his oppoiifuit®, ‘ma to exact at our hands for 
every action the knowledyfe of place of bcrjpturc out ot which 

we Btand bound to deduce it, ad by »i)\crt testnnonicn they flCK<k to 
iMiforce, but rather, as the truth is, so t<. acknowledge, that it mtf~ ^ 
nret/i ij iuch itciton^ be jramed u.>’or<ktfty ((> lh*Mau' vf i eaiaun' Book li. 
sec. 1 . IVorkif f vol. i. p. ‘For men to be tlc<l and led by author- 

ity, as it were with a kind of captivity of 'judgment, and, though 
there be reason to the contrary, not to listen unto it, but to follow, 
hke boasts, tho first in the herd, they know not nor care not whither 
this were brutish. Again, that authority of men should prevail with 
men, either against or above Reason, is no part of our belief. Com- 
panies of learned men, be they never so great and reverend, are to 
yield unto Beason.’ Book U. see. vii. vol. i. j^p. 1«2, 183. In book v 
sec. viii. vol. il. p. 23, he says, that even ‘the voice c4 the church‘d Is 
to held inferior to reason. See also a long passage In book vir. 
sec. xi. ^vol. iii, p. 152; and on the application ot reason to the 
general theory of religion? see vol, i. fL. 220-223, book ill sec, viii. 
Again, at if. 226; ‘Theology, what Isjyt, bat the science of things 
divine ? What science can be attain©^ unto, without the help of 
natural discourse and Reason” And h&indignantly asks thOi© who 
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all his talenta ^ collecting the decisions of antiquity, 
m deciding upoh' the meaning which they may be^ sup- 
posed to bear. The other quotes th(‘ ancients, not so 
inuch from respect for their authority, as witli the view 
ot illustrating his own argninents. Thus, for instance, 
t)Oth Hooker and Jewel asseit the undoubted right of the 
sovereign to interiere in ecclesiastical aifairs. Jewel, how- 
evei , fancied that he had proved the right, when he had 
pointed out that it was exercised by Moses, by Joshua, 
by Havid, and by Solomon. On the other hand, Hooker 
lays down that this right (‘xists, not because it is ancient, 
bqt because it is advisable, and because it is luijiist to 
suppose that iiicu who arc not ecclesiastics will consent to 
be hound by laws which (‘cclesiastics alone have framed.** 

• 

tnanst on tlio t>i taith, ‘May wc cause our faith with- 

out Reason to appear reasonable In the eyes of moui’* vol j. 
p ‘ja** 

Aftt‘r rctj^iiiK to iu;ua}i. he aUils . ‘erocter, uu{auiii, bsec uinnia, 
vx histoiiift jj^i^tiinoruiu temporum exerapiis videmurf pios pnncipes 
procuratiiMiipillli'clestarum ab ofhcio suo nunquam putasse alienara. 

■MoaiK«a»i.. inagistratUB , ac ductor populi , omiicni religiouis, et 
raiiotiein ct acoepit a lieu, et populo tradidit, et Aar<mem 
epi#iiiishm de aureo vitulo, et do violatti rciigione, \ebemeuter ♦ t 
grlwiter castiguvit Josuo, etsi non aliud erat, qu^m magistratus 
civiiis, tainon chm primCim iuauguraretur et prujficerotur poi»ulo. ac- 
topit muiidata uominatini <lo rellgione, deque colondo l>eo. 

• baMd rex, chni jam religio, ab nnpio rogo .Saulo proruu** 

« »aoi dntsipata. rouuxit arcam Doi, hoc e«t, rtdigionem reatituit me 
tantiim adfuit ut a<nuonit<tr aut hortator oi>crt», sod otiam psalmos ct 
l»>mno' dcdit, el ciassos disimsint, ot pompam instituit. et quiaiani- 
inodo j^rA'fuit sacerdotibus 

Salomon rtx todilioavil tcmpluni Domiuo, quttd cjus i\itor David 
.iniino tanthin dostinavorat : ct postremO oratiouein egrcgiani habuit 
ad populuin do rehgioue , ot cuUu Dci; et Abiatharum episcopum 
poste* summuvii, et m cjus locum Sadocum ■urroga\Tt.’ Apotny. he- 
<lti. Anylit.. pp. 161, I6ij. 

“ He says that, although the clergy may be supposed more com- 
petent than laymen to regoiate eoclesiastical matters, this will practi- 
cally avail thorn nothing: ‘It were unnatural nut to think the pastors 
ami bishops of our souls a great deal more fit than men of secular 
trades an<i callings; howbeit, when all which the wisdom of all sorts 
'.an do is done, for the devising of laws in the church, it is the 
^(noritl consult af all that giveth them the form and vigour of laws, 
.Without which they could bo no more unto us than the counts of 
idiysiciane to the sick’ A'ccle.*io«(ical Polity^ book viii. sec.^vi. i&l. iij, 
P« .iOU. Ho adds, p. 326. ‘^U it bo proved that some special law of 
Christ hath for ever annexed unto the clergy alone iho pQ^r to 
make occleinastioal laws, Xe are to hold it a thing most ooanofiai^ 
U)ith ^qutttj and /eason, ^ it uo ecclesiastical laws be madf^ in 1 ^ 

4 '" 
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In the same opposite spirit do these greitnlmteTS conduct 
their defence of their own church. J^el, like all the 
authors of his time, had exercised his memory more than 
his reason; and die thinks to settle the whole dispute by 
crowding together texts from the Bible, with the opinions 
of the commentators upon them.*-' But Hooker, who lived 
in the age of Shakespeare and Bacon, found himself con- 
strained to take views of a far more comprehensive cha- 
racter. His defence rests neither upon tradition nor upon 
commentators, nor even upon re\elati(m, but he is content 
that the pretoii^^ions of the hostile jarties shall hv decided 
by their applicability to the great exigt'ueios of society, 
and by the ease with which they adaju tlu'inselves to the 
general purposes of ordinary life. 


Christian comnionwcalth , without c{mBi»nt as well of the laity as of 
the clergj, bat least of all without consent of the highest power.’ 

*- ‘Qu6d si docemus sacrosanctum Dei evangehum, «t veteres epi^- 
copos, atque ecclesiam priiuitivam nobiscum fajeere,* ^ tins be so, 
then, indeed, ‘gperamus, neminem iHorum’ (his oppon(il|ti|^*Ua neglt- 
gentem fore salatis suse, qum ut velit altquando cogHhIloiMftm su^-- 
cipere, ad utros potiUs se adjungat ’ Apofoo I AnoUc, p. 17, 

At p. 53, he indignantly aahs if an> one wiU dare to impeach the 
Fathers ‘Ergo Origeii'-s, Ambrosius, Augustinus, Chrysostomua, 
Gelasius. Theodoretos eraiit desertorcs fidei catholicaaV Krgo tot 
veterum episcoporum ct doctorum rirorum tunta consensi* nihil aliuil 
erat quam conspi ratio liaireticoruia? Aut quod turn laudabatur in 
ilhs, id nunc damnutur in nobis? Quodque in ilhs erat catholicum. 
id nunc rautatia tantum hotnmum voluntwtibus. repent^fe factum est 
schisraaticum ? Aut <(uod oiim erat verum nunc etalim, quia istis 
non placet, erit falsum / ’ His work is full of this sort of eloquent, 
but, as it appears to our age, pomtlcHS declamation 

*» This large view underlies the whole of the Voitt< 

I can only afford room for a few extracts, which will he illustrations 
rather than proofs- the proof will be ohiious to every competent 
reader of the work itself, ‘True it is, the ancienter the better cere- 
monies of religion are; howbeit not absolutely true and without ex- 
ception , but true only so far Jorth at those different age* do agree in 
the state of those things for which, at the first, those rites, orders, 
and ceremonies were instituted.’ vol. i. p. 36 ‘We count those things 
perfect which want nothing requisite for the end whereto they were 
instituted,' vol. i, p. 1^1. ‘Because when a thing doth cease to be 
available unto the end which gave it being, the contiamait^e of it mutt 
then of necessity appear euperiluons.’ And even of the laws of Ood, 
he boldly |dds; ‘Notwithstanding the authority of their Maker, the 
mutability of that end for which they ariq made doth also make them 
changeable,’ i. p. 236. ‘And therefore Uws, though both ordained 
of God himself, an4 the end for which thal were ordained continniog, 
«ay notwithstanding cease, if by alteratidli of persons or times- they 
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It requires little penetration to see the immense 
importance of the change whicli these two great works 
represent. As long as an opinion m theology was de- 
lended by the old dogmatic method, it was impossible to 
assail it without incurring the imputation of heresy. But 
when it was chielly defended by human reasoning, its sup- 
port was seriously weakened. For by this means the ele- 
inent of uncertainty was let in. It might be alleged, that 
tlie arguments of one sect are as good as those of another; 
ami that we cannot bo sun* of the truth of our principles, 
until yvo have heard what is to be said on the opposite 
side. According to the old theological theory, it was easy 
ta justify tlie most barbarous p<‘r8ecutiou. If a man knew 
that the only truo religicui was the one which he professed, 
and ii ho also knew that those who died in a contrary 
opinion were doomed to everlasting perdition — if he knew 
these things beyond the remotest possibility \)f a doubt, 
he might fairly argue, that it is merciful to punish the 
body in order to save the soul, and secure to immortal 
beings their future salvation, even though lie employed so 
sharp a remedy as the halter or the stake. But if tliis 
same man is taught to think that questions of religion are 
to be settled by reason as well as by faith, he can scarcely 
avoid the rejection, that the reason even of the strongest 
minds is not infallible, since it has led the ablest men to 
the most oiiposite conclusions. W hen this idea is once 
diffused among a people, Jt cannot fail to intluence their 
conduct. No one of common sense and common honesty 
will dare to levy upon another, on account of his religion, 


be fo^utui unaarficieixt to attain uuto th«t end ’ vol. >. p. 23^. At p. 
240. *1 therefore conclude, th*t neither GoU'a being Author of laws 
for govemmbut of |ji« church, nor hie oomoutting them, uuto Scripture, 
18 any reason sufftcicut wherefore all churches should for ever be 
bound to keep them without change. See, too, vol. iu. p, 169, on 
‘ the exigence of necessity * Compare pp. lS:t, and -vol, i. p. 323, 
vol. ii. pp. 273, 424. Not a vestige of such arguments can be found 
m Jewel, #ho. on the contrary, says p. 114), *<Jertd in 

relipioneni Vbl nihil gravia* dici potest, quiVm si ea accuselpr novi- 
tatig. tit enim in Deo inso , ita in ejus cultu nihil ^poiket esse 
uovum,* ^ ;; 

Arcithithop Whatel^has made some very good t^Mnarlc^l^n this. 
See his Krror$ o/ Homamsin ira^t>d to thm in 

pp. 237, 23S # V 
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^ the extreme penalty of the law, when it possible 

that his own opinions may !)0 wrong, and that those of the 
man he has punished may be right. From the moment 
when questions of religion J[)egin to evade the jurisdietion 
of faith, and submit to the jurisdietion of reason, persecu- 
tion becomes a crime of the deepest dye. Thus it was in 
England in the seventeenth century. As thcidogy became 
more reasonable , it became less contident , and therefore 
more merciful. Seventeen years after t)ie publication of 
the great work of Hooker, two men wore juibliclv burned 
by the English bishops, for holding heretical o])inions.^^ 
But this was the last gasj) of expiiiiig bigotry; and sincf' 
that memorable day, tin* soil of Knghind lias iH‘vor been 
stained by the blood of a man who has suffered for his 
religious creed. 

We have thus seen the rise ot that scejiticism which 
in physics must always be the heginning of science, and 
in religion must always be the beginning of toleration 
There is, indeed, no doubt that in both cases indixidual 
thinkers may, by a great effort of original genius, eman- 
cipate themselves from the o])cration of tliis law. But ni 
the progress of nations no such emancipation is jiossible 
As long as men refer the movements of the comets to tin* 
immediate linger ot‘ Hod, and as long as they beliexf' 
that an eclipse is one of the modes by which the I>eit> 
expresses his anger, they will never be guilty the 
blasphemous presumption of attemjiting to predict sucli 
supernatural appearances Before they couhl dare to in* 
vestigate the tauses of these mysterious phenomena, it is 

Their natnee were Legat and VTiglitinan, and tlioy suffered lu 
161 see the contemporary account in Soiskbs’s vol^ {i.jfij 4(WW 

40S. Compare BLACKaTOivjc’s Comment, vol. Jv, p. 451^ /./rVt 

of the Stuarts^ vol. i. pp. 143, 144, and note in BObTOk's Inanj^ vol i. 
p. 118. Of those martyre to their opijiioiis, Mr, Hullam says* ‘The 
first was burned by King , bishop of Loudon ; tlie second by Neyie, 
of Litchfield.’ Comt. Bist, vol. i. pp. 611, <>12. ^ 

It should be mentioned, to the honour of the Court of Chancery, 
that late in the slictcenih . and early in the seventeenth century, its 
powers wer^ exerted against the escecutlolk of those cruel Uws, by 
which the Chui^h of England was allowed to persecute wen who 
difiered from its own views. See CampbblaIs Cfmncellon^ vol. li. pp, 
ife 176, -iin. \ 
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necebsary that should believe, or at all events that 
they bhoiihl that the phenomena themselves were 

^capable of being exfUaincd by the human mind. In the 
same way, until men are content in some degri'C to bring 
their religion Indore the bar of tlieir own reason, they 
ne\er can understand how it is that there should be a 
diversity ol ereinls, (»r liow any one tan difler Irom then>- 
sehes without being guilty ot the most enormous and un- 
pardonable 

11 w(‘ now continue to tract* the jirogress <»! opinions 
in Kntrluud, we shall see th(‘ full iorce ot these remarks 
A gineral spirit of impiirv , ot doubt, and even of insub- 
ordination, began to occupy the minds ot men. bi ]dty- 
sics, It (‘nabled them, alimnst at a blow, to throw oft tL(* 
shackles, of antiquity, and give birtii to sciences fouuiled 
not on notions ot old, hut on individual observations and 
mdividiial exp(‘nments In politics, it stimulated them 
i(» rise against the goveiiimeiit, and eventually bring then 
king to tin* seatlVdd. in religion, it vented itselt in a thou- 


ai»> one, thereforts with want of levorencc, because la 

ns t to what wo eencrato, ns cither irrelevant or tb a men* 

( oiiflUplitr' ’J'ho fact, 80 far u» it is true, ife no reproach, but cn 
becHUHc to rovorcnce all peraoub and all things 18 abaoiuteU 
Nvmig ic-><*rcm*u fehoviu to that winch dues iu*t oeserve .it. is no vir- 
tue no nor even uii annable wealfahese, but a plain foUj ana sin. 
Hut if It he ms'unt that iic i« wanting in proper reverence, not respect- 
ing i^hat is reaiyito be retspccted, that is a^sumiug the whole question 
at ibsue, bccausOTjlhttt we call divine, iie calls an idol, and as. «uppo^- 
ing that wet arc IBuie light, we are Itound to fall down and worhij*, 
bt, 8u])pu8ing htiHn he in tfie right, he is no less bound to pull ft 
to the ground au<^H|btroj it.’ AKNt>i.n's Lectuten ea .\fo<lern iltstont, 
}>p LMu, 211 Cijii^ering the ability of Dr. Arnold, consuiering his 
groat influence, and considering bis profession, his aiuoccdents, and 
the character of tUo university in which h« was speaking, it must be 
allowed that this is ,a remarkahle pbasAgo, and one well worthy the 
notice of those who wish to stud> the tendouoies of the English mind 
nunng the present genera tiou 

On tile connexion betvveen the riaa of Uie Baconian philoaoph^ 
and the change in the s}utit of theulogiant, compare C’oitTK, i^Voxo 
pfoe ^ol V. p. 7ui, with WliaansirfY oa to iJhrUttau 

J'utth, pp. US, 14 h it ia>oured, a« Tattuemana (bm*A. der 
vol X. p. 14) savs, the ‘Belehuug der aelhsUhhtigcu Kraft dot mCfAsch- 
liclien lieistes,’ ami hence tibe attack on the inductive piuJ^sdjljKk) lu 
Xkwmak^b Ih'v^uptuent o( Chnniton Docfrine, pp I7i> — JBw Ml. 
Newman does not seem to beware how iirevocably we are now plidged^ 
to the movement which heAeeks to reverse. ' ^ 
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sand sects, each of which proclaimed, often exagger- 
ated, the efficiency of private judgment.^ ^ The details of 
this vast movement form one of the most interesting parts 
of the history of England : but without anticipating what 
I must hereafter relate, I will at present mention only one 
instance, which, from the circumstances attending it, is 
very characteristic of the age. The celebrated work by 
Chillingworth on the lieUgion of Vrotestants, is generally 
admitted to be the best defence which the Reformers have 
been able to make against the church of Rome.^” It was 
published in lb37,^’ and the position of the author would 
induce us to look for the fullest display of bigotry tliat 
was consistent with the spirit of Ins time. ( hiliingworth 
had recently abandoned the cre(‘d whicli he now came 
forward to attack; and he, therefore, might be expected 
to have that natural inclination to dogmatize with which 
apostasy is usually accompanied. liesidcft this, he was 
the godson and the intimate friend of Laud, wliose mem- 
ory is still loathed, as the meanest, the most cniel, and 

The rapid incrcaae of here«y in the middle of the M>«jLnieenth 
century is very remarkable, and it greatly aided civil uaiioa in Eng- 
land by encouraging habits of independent thought In 7, 

Bojle nv rites from London , ‘There are few da>8 pass here, tka|||»ay 
not justly be accused of the brewing or broaching ot some uew (min- 
ion. Nay, some are ao studioutly changling m that particular, tiiey 
esteem an opmion as a diurnal, after a day or two source worth the 
keeping. If any man have lost hi» religion. Jet him repair to Loudon, 
and ril warrant him he shall find it: 1 hud almoa||aaid too, and if 
any man has a religion, let lam but come liither awt <tud he shall 
go near to lose it.* Bikch’s qj Boylt;, in BoMn's Uorls. ved, i. 
pp. yo, :il. See also Batks’s A>'count >if lat^mtuOUs, edit. 
part. ii. p. ^19 ^ on Hbat onbndled licentiousnewof bereticks which 
grew greater and greater daily.’ Compare to the aame effect CAiiLYi.a’8 
Cromuyell, voL i. p. 289; ' Hax.IiAm’8 Comt. Hist, vol, i. p. 6o8, and 
Cabwithbw’s Hisi of th€ Church vf EnpUmd^ vol. ii. p. 208 1 ‘aectariea 
began to swarm.’ 

2® Not to quote the o^nions of inferior men reepecting Chilling- 
worth, It 18 enough to otmilon, that Lord Mansfield said be was ‘a 
perfect model of argtUKftntaiiou/ Butlba’s BeminhceHC€*t vol. I. p. 
Compare a letter from Watlrarton, in Nicuont’s UlustnUtont o/ the 
EtghUenth CmtUry, voC iv, p, 849. «. 

Bai MAIBlutVZ, Chiitingworth, p. Hi. 

iMiern'and Uta, vol. ii. p. 885; Bxs MAieSAX, 
Life of OhiUinyworih , pp. 2, 9. The correl^pondenoe between Laud and 
Chillingwortlk^, is supposed to. be lost. I^s MAizKAinc , p. 12. Car- 
withen {ffist. of the Church of England^ Vol. ii. p. 214) says, 

^«*lras the godfather of Chillingworth.’ \ 
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the, most man who ever sat on the epis- 

c(^al bench.** Sfe was, moreover, a fellow of Oxford, 
.and was a constant resident at that ancient university, 
which has always been esteemed as the refuge of super- 
stition, and which has preserved to our own day its un- 
enviable fainc.-^^ If now we turn to the work that was 
written under these auspices, we can scarcely believe that 
It was produced in the same generation, and in the same 
country, where, only twenty-six jears before, two men 
liad been publicly burned because they advocated opinions 
difierent to those of the established church. It is, indeexl, 
d most remarkable jiroof of the prodigious .energy of that 
great movement wlneh wa.s now going on, that its pressure 
should be tVlt under circumstances the most hostile to it 
which c^ii possibly be conceived; and that a friend at* 
Laud, and a fellow of Oxford, should, in a grave theologi- 
cal treatise, lay down princijilcs utterly subversive of that 
theological spirit which for many centuries had enslaved 
tlie whole of Europe, 

In this great work, all authority in matteis of religion 
IS openly set at detianee. Hooker, indeed, had appealed 
ironi the jurisdiction ol the Fathers to the jurisdiction 
ot reason; he had, however, been careful to add, that 
the reaaon ot individuals ought -to how before that of the 
church as we tind it expressed in great ( ouncils , and in 
tht‘ general voice of ecclesiastical tradition. But Chil- 
hngw'orth w’ould hear of none of these things. He would 
admit of no reservations which tended to limit the sacred 
right of private judgment. He not only went far beyond 


The ch«r»c(er of Laud is now well underttood and generally 
known. Hit odioua cruelties made him so hated by his contempora- 
nes, that after hit coddeinnation, many perto^is shut up their thops, 
and refused to open them till he wat exee&ted. Tbit tt mentioned by 
Walton, an eye^itnts. See WAirTon’t I,i/e of San4ersvft, m VToant- 
woRTH’g EccUi, Btoy. vol. iv. p. 429. 

Aibnodem writer suggests, with timpUcity, that Cbil* 

lingworth derived hi« liberal prluciplet /row Oxford: *the very name 
college which nursed the h^ intellect and tolerant pxi^<d|dttt of 
ChiUingworth.* Bow^ks’s L^€ of Bt$hQp Am^ vol. i. is xxi, 

** Hooker's undue re»pect/or the Counoils of theChutnh it nd^eed 
by Mr. Hallara, Co^st. /fi«* vol. i p. 213. Compare the het^lng 
remarkt in Coi.eihook's L^rary liematm. vol. lii. pp 35, 3<iw ^ ^ 
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Hooker in neglectiiig the Fathers,*® ver^mfed 

to despise the Coimcilb. Although th^'?[^te object his 
work was to decide on the convicting claims of the two, 
greatest sects into which the Christian (diurch has bro- 
ken, lie never quotes as authorities the ( ouncils (»f that 
very church respecting Miiich the dispiitt s were agitated.-’ 
His strong and subtle intelleit, juiietrating the lUpths of 
the subject, despised that sort oi contro\ersy which had 
long busied the iniiids of men. In discussing tlie points 
upon w'hich the ( atholics and i‘r(»testants \\eu‘ at issue, 
he does not inquire whether the (ioctiui«‘s in (jiiestiou met 
Hie apij^qval of the earlv church, but h(‘ asks if ilie\ are ni 
with liuuian reason, and he tloo not hesitate 
Hiij^ s|^that, Iiowe^er true they ma\ be, no man is bound 
^0 lieliete tlieni it he finds tliat they are repugnapt to tht' 
dictates of his own uiiderstaiiding. !^(»r will he consent 
that faith should siqiply the absence* of authority. K\< ii 
this favourite priiuuple of th(*ologiaiis is hy Chillingworth 
made to vield to the supremaev of the* human r(‘ason 
Reason, he says, gives us knowledge; while faith onlj 
gives us heliet, w liich is a part of knowledge, and is, there* 
fore, inferior to it. It is hy reason, and not by faith, that 
we must discriminate in religious matters; and it is hv 
reason alone that wc* can distinguish tnith from fals<*hood 


Keadiui^ the Fathers he conteitjptuoxjHly oallfe travclliiif? a 
‘north-west discovery’ Ciiix.Li'^owoia h h Hvlt(jf<>u uf , j» 

366. Even to Augustine, who was prohnhJ> the ablest of them, Chil- 
lingw'orth jiays no deference, See what lie says at pp. lyti, 3.J3. 37b; 
and as to the authority of tlie Futhert, m general, see j)p. avj, 31b. 
Chillingworth observed, haiip»l,\ enough, that churchmen ‘Recount 
them fathers when they are fur them, and children 
against them.’ CaIiAMY’b Life, nd. i. p 2.'i3. 

As to the supposed authority of Councils, 80 br|MH|P^/ Pro- 
pp. V^2, 463. It affords curious evidence progress 

of theologians to observe tl>e different spirit in of our 

clergy consider tj^ea« rofttto**. fciet^ £f»t instance, FAbifflK &n the Church,, 
1639, vol. ii. ppi I.VO— I7l, In no other branch of inquiry do wo find 
this obstinate determinatioii to adhere to theories which all tlnukiug 
men have rc^eeted loj? tho fast two centuries. i ^ 

Indeed^ lie ait^pts to fasten the same doctrine upon the Ca« 
tholics, whlidi, a He could have done, would of c^mrse have ended 
the contAvcrsy. He says, rather ainfaiily . *Your church you admit, 
because you tbittk you have reason to do^ so, so that by you, aa well 
as Protestants, all is finally resolved iotO|your own reason.’ iiehfg. 0/ 
protect, p. 134. \ 
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lui retmtids his readers, that m religious 

matters no one ou^t to he exia cted to draw strong con- 
»v4usious from imperfect premises, or to credit improbable 
htatenicnts upon scanty evidence; still less, lie says, was 
it { \er intended that men should so prostitute their rea- 
^on, as to belle^e with ndalldde taitli that whuh they are 
unable to pro>e witli mtallible arguments.'^'-* 

Xo c>ne of ordinary retiection can tail to perc(‘i\e the 
manifest tendeiio <d th(‘S(‘ ojunioiis. But what is more 
important to obser\e i^. the process tlirough which, in the 
marcii cd’ civilization, tin* human mind had betm obliged 
to jmss before it could icach such elevated \iews. The 
hetormation 1 b\ destroung the dogma of an infallthie 
t linreli. had of ( ourse weakened the re\er<‘nre wdiich was 
paid to i ^wle'^lastlcal aiiti{|uit\. Mill, such was the force 
of old associations , that (uir < (*nntrymen long continued 
t(t respect what they liad eeased tt» vtmerate. Thus it 
was, tlnit J«‘W'oI, thougli recognizing the supreme author- 
it\ of tfie Bible, liati, in eases whore it was silent or am- 
biguous, anxiously apjn aled to the early church, b\ whose 
de('ision he suppOM‘d all difticulties could be easily cleared, 
lie. thf’ret(»re, oid) used his reason to ascertain the dis- 
crcpaiKies whi<h existed betw'eon Scripture and tradition, 
but when liny <li<l not <’lash, h0 p&id what is now’ con- 
*id( red a Mijn-rstitiou^ deference to ai)th|tuty. Thirt> 

‘Coni (ieeircH only t)bat >*0 UcIo-m’ thr couchi&ion aa much 
Uit! jtrenuBes dcsuTvc; that the streiig^th of our faith ho equal or pnt- 
I’lji tum.ihlc to the credihilitj uf to it’ iWinj, of 

I* '^>r my part, I am certain that God hath pi\en u» out rcaaon 
to (inctn between truth and faUehood, and lie that, makes not this 
use of i^but b«he>ea things he know# not why, 1 say it is bj idiance 
that be bnlioves the truth, and art h> ciioiee; and I ©annot but feai 
lhat God will not nec^ept of this sacrifice of tools.’ p. 133 ‘God’i* 
Spirit if he please, ina^ work tiioTd,—a certaiutj of adln^rence be>ond 
a tertainty of evidence; lint neither Uod doth, nor man may. require 
of us. as our duty, to give a wreator aaeent to the ©onclusion flimn 
the premises deserve; to huild an InfalUhl© faith upon motives tliat 
are only highl> •rediblo and not infaUibla';; a» it were- a great^a|id 
heavy Imildtng upon a foundation that hath not strength propoitlonallt * 
l> 14‘> 'For faith Is not knowledge, no more than three is four. |Wit 
onnnemly contained in it, so tlmt he that knows, believes, ana aoVite* 
Gimg more; hut he that believes many times does not know— nay, if 
he doth barely and merely bekevc, he doth never know.’ p. 4I‘i. See 
iilso p. 417 f 

♦ 
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^^ars after him came Hooker;^® a step i» ad> 

vance, and laying down principles from which Jewel would 
have shrunk with fear, did much to weaken that whiaJp' 
it was reserved tor Chilliiigworth utterly to destroy. Thus 
it is, that these three great men represent (he three dis- 
tinct epochs of the three siiccessive generations in which 
they respectively lived. In Jewel, reason is, if 1 may so 
say , the superstructure of the system ; but authority is 
the basis upon which tin' superstructure is built. In 
Hooker, authority is only the superstructure, and reason 
is the basis, I>ut in Chillingworth, whose writings were 
harbingers of the coining storm, autluu'ity entirely dis- 
appears, and the whole fabric of religion is made to rest 
upon the way in which the unaided reason of man shall 
interpret the decrees of an omnipotent (iod. <■ 

The immense sttcces^ of this great work of Chilling* 
worth, must have aided that movement of which it is itsell 
an evidence. It fonncd a decisive vindication of reli- 
gious dissent;'^® and thus justified the brcaking-up of the 


On the connexion between the Reformation and the vuews ad- 
vocated in tlie EiXlfmaMK'iU roUttj^ com|iarc Nkwmax'b litetlopiu* n' 
of Chrrstnin Doctrine ^ p 47, with some able romarka by X>ocke, id 
Kiko's Ltje 0 / Lo''kf , vol. ii. pp, 99—101. Locke, who was ajajfthing 
but a friend to the church, Wjwa a great admirer oi Honker , and id 
one place calls him ‘the on dov* i nm^nt , id 

Lockb’6 Works, vol. iv, p, 3g0. 

** The opposition between Jewel and Hooker was so marked, that 
some of the opponents of Hooker quoted ugainst him Jewel’s Apolog> 
See Wordswokth’s A'ct /. lioxj. vol ni. p. ul3. Dr. Wordsworth 
this ‘curions,’ but it would bo much more curious if it had not hap- 
pened Compare the remarks made -by the Bishop of Linu rick (Pair’'' 
Works, Vol. n. p. 470, Coif'S on thr Spttai Srtttton}, who lajrs , tliat 
Hooker * opened that fountain of reason,* &c. , language l^ich will 
hardly be considered too strong by those who have oompaxed thr 
Ecclesiastical Polit>/ with the tbeologioal works previoufly produced 
by the English church. 

Des Mj^JEOanx {Life o/ ClutUng worth, pp. 220, 221) says. *Hi8 
book was rebelled with a general applatise, and, what perhaps never 
happened to axy othor controversial work of that bulk , two editions 
of ii wans published within less than ilve mouths The quick sale 
of a book;, and especially of a book of controversy, in folio, is a good 
proof that the author hit the taste of his time.* Bee also Biographta 
Brttafikica, edit, Kippis, vol. in. pp. till, SPi, .. 

** Or. at Calaroy cautlotisly puts it,, ('hillingworth s wwk ‘appeared 
to me to go way towards the Ratifying of modsfala conforin- 

Uy.’ CsnAMY’s Lf/e, vcl. i. p. 234. Compare pAnusE on the Churd' 
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Anglican chnrct^ i^ich the same generation lived to wit- 
ness. Its fundamental principle was adopted by the most 
^yDfluential writers of the seventeenth centuiy, — such as 
Hales. Owen, Taylor, llurnet, Tillotson , Locke , and even 
the cautious and time-serving Temple; all of whom in- 
sisted upon the authority of private judgment, as forming 
a tribunal from which no one had the pow'er of appeal. 
I'he inlerence to he drawn from this seems obvious.^^ If 
the ultimate test of truth is individual judgment, and if 
no one can affirm that the judgments of men, which are 
often contradictory, can c'ver be infallible, it follows of 
necessity that there is no decisive criterion of religious 
truth. This -is a rnelaiu holy, aud. as I firmly believe, a 
most inaccurate conclusion; but it is one wdiich every na- 
tion mubt .entertain, before it can achieve that great work 
of toleration, which, e>eii in our own conntr>’, and in our 
ovMi time, is not yet coasiiinmated. It is necessary that 
mvn should learn to doubt, before they begin to tolerate; 
and that they should recognize the fallibility of their own 
opinions, before they respect the opinions of their oppo- 
nents, This great process is far from being yet com- 
pleted in any country; and the European mind, barely 
emerged from its early credulity, and from an overween- 
ing confidence in its own belief^ is still in a middle, and, 
^0 to say, a probationary stag^. When that stage shall 

Nol. 1 . p}) 267, 26S , and what in probably an allusion to Chillin^orth 
in Boddbiook’r Corrr*p<mJ. ami I)*ara , vol, li p, SI. Soo also the 
opinion of Hobbes, in Aubkev's LeUrr^ and I.tves, vol. ii. pp. 2S8, 

A bhuri but ablo view of the aspect which the English mind now 
began to assume, will be found in Stacdlix, dfr th«oh>^ 

(lisrhtn Witt^^nuchafien , vol. ii. pp. seq. * 

** In WHATKliY’8 liangfrs to Chrattton Faiih, pP- 1S8-^19S, there is 
a perspiououe statement of the arguments now commonly received 
against coercing men for their religious opinions. But the most 
powerful of these arguments are baaed entirely upon expediency, 
w hich would have insured their rejection dn an age of strong religious 
convictions Some, and only some, of the theological difdoulties res- 
pecting toleration, are noticed in Coi^nnmoa’s Lit. vok i- 

pp. 312— 31'i; ai|^ in another work {Tht Friend ^ vol. i. p. 73), lie 
mentions, whol is the real fact, 'that same indifference which in«|ms 
toleration to easy a virtue with us * See also Archdeacon HaAi^b 
<iueM)o>a at Trut/t, 2nd series, 18f3, p. 278; and NiCHons’B lUvftrations 
of Lit. Iftat. vol. V. p. 817. ‘a spirit of mufual toleration and forbeer- 
auoe has appeared (at least one good oohteqneooe of religious In- 
differenoei^.* 0 
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be biially passed, when wo shall have t^wked to estimate 
men solely by their character and their acts, and not at 
all by their theological dofrmas, wo shall th('n b(‘ able ^ 
form our religious opinion^ by that purely transcondt ntal 
process, of which in every age gliiiii)S('s have been granted 
to a few gifted minds. That this is tlu* direction in which 
things are now' hastening, must be clear to every one who 
has studied tlie pn^gress ot modt‘ni eivilii!ration. Within 
the short s]>aoe ot three centuries, tin* old theological spirit 
has been coni]>eIled, not only to descend Iroiii its long-es- 
tablished suprcnnacy, but to abandon tIios(‘ strongliolds to 
which, HI the face of aiUancinir hiiowl(‘dge, it has vainly 
attempted to .secure a retreat All its most chiu'ished 
pretensions it lias been forced giadiiall\ to relinqiiisli *.* 
And althougJi in England a temporary jiromijumce has 
recently been given to ceitain religious controversies, still 
the circumstances attending them show' the alteratkm in 
the character ot the ago. Idsputes which, a cuntnrv ago, 
would liave set the w'h<de kingdom in a tlaine, are now 
tegarded with indifference by the vast majority ot cdii- 
<atecf men. The complications ot inodein society, and 
the immense variety ot interests into wliich it is divided, 
have done much to distract thi iiiKdlect, and to prevent it 
trom dwelling upon subjects whieh a less-oceupknl peoplo 
would deem of paramoniif importance. Besidi's this, the 
accumulations ot science ftre far superiro’ to those of an} 
former age, and offer suggestions of such surpa.ssing in- 
terest, that nearly all oiii greatest thinkers devote to 
them the whole of their time, and refuse to busy them- 
selves with* matters of mere speculative belief. Thc^ijun- 
sequence ia, that what used to be <M)nsidcred .tfMipKbst 
important of all questions , is now abandoned to nllltor 
men, who mimic the zeal, without possessing the infltHice 
of those really great divines whose works arc among j|ie 
glories of our early literature. These turbulent polemics 
have, indeed, distracted the church by theiF clamour, bat 
they have not made the slightest impression upon the 

” It would bo idle to pffer prools of so notorious a fact, but the 
reader will be interested by some striking remarks m Capbfioue, 
//(«/ de lu H^/orme, vol i. pp. 'S2'^ ^ 
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jrreat. body or l^nglish intellect; and an overwhelming 
majority of the nation is notoriously opposed to that mon- 
,a8tic and ascetic religion which it is now vainly attempted 
to reconstruct. The truth is, that the time for these 
things has goin* by. Theological inter(‘sts have long Ceased 
to be supreme; and the affairs of nations are no longer 
regulated according to ecclesiastical views. In Kngland^ 
where the inardi has been mon* rapid than (dsewhere, 
this chang(‘ is very observable. In every other depart- 
ment we hav(' had a series of great and powerful thinkers, 
who have done honour to their country, and have won the 
ulmiration of mankind. Hut lor more than a century, we 
have not pro^HC^ a single original work in the whole field 
oi controversiai theologv. For more than a mitury, the 
ajiathy ^ this subject has been so marked, that there has 
bet'll made no addition of vahn‘ to that immense mass of 
divinity which, among thinking men, is in every successive 
gcmnation losing something of its former interest.*’ 


A writt‘r int. mutely acqu.iinted with tho social conriitioi^ of the 
Ureat KurctpoHu countries, enys ‘KcclesiasticjU. iH)wer is almost cx- 
toict as an active element in the political or social affairs of nations 
' r of mJivuliial'* , lu the cabinet or lu the family circle, and a new 
flement, literary power, is taking it-i place m the government of the 
world ‘ Laino'h Ih'atuutl, lsj2, p. Si3. On this natural tcndencj^ in 
reganl to legiRlutiun, sec MKYKii, InsUtuU Ju>in't<ur*^s, ^01. i. 

p '.'1)7 note, ami a good summary ii| Stavdiak, • 

.Vf^Hensehajtt n , v«l ii pp thit, .ju5. It is not Burprising to find tha4 
man> of the clergy complain of a inovemcnt so subversive of their 
own p<iwor. Compare Ward’s /«/fo/ o/ a < fin^tian iltitrch , pp. 40, 
^kwsld’s ('httstian Pohft> s, pp 27G, 277, 271% Padmeh’s 
V/fultut o/< t/.t i'hu/clt^ vol II p . 11 , 1 . It IS thHis that everything is 
tending to couflrm the remarkable pr^^ction of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, that ‘ chureb-power (unless revolution auspicious to 

priestcraft should rcplunge Europe in |piorance) will certaUily not 
survive the nineteenth centuiy.’ Mem. vol, i p. G7. 

<Tho “divines’’ in England at the prmeiit day, her bishops, pro- 
ioators, and prebendaries , are not theologians. They are logicians, 
chemists, skilled in the mathematics, historians, poor commentators 
upon Greek poets’ Tukodobk Paukku’s C/iitcat ami MtjtceUaneotm 
IPritinyr, p ,‘102. At p. 32, tho same high authorit;jr says; *But, 
within the preaent century, what has been written in the Bnglish 
tongue, in any depnrtniont of theologial scholarship, whicli is of 
value and makes a mark on the age? The Drid'jettafer Treo^'ses, and 
the new edition of Paley, — wo blush to confess it, — ate the best 
things.’ Sir William Ilamiltoii on Vhloiophtj. 18^2, p, 69il> 

notices the decline of ‘British theology,? though ho appears ignorant 
of the cause of it The Rtf. Mr. Ward {fdral of « Chrhtian Church 
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These are ouly sosne of the innumerable signs, which 
must be discerned by every man wlio is not blinded by 
the prejudices of an imperfect education. An immense^ 
majority of the clergy, —some from ambitious feelings, but 
the greater part, I believe, from conscientious motives, — 
are striving to check the progress of that scepticism which 
is now gathering in upon us iroin every quarter. '^ It is 


1 >. 405) remarks, that ‘we rannot wonder, however keenly we may 
mourn, at the decline and fall of dot^matic theoloj^v ’ See also Loi i 
Jefi key’s ^ol iv. p ‘137 ‘ Warhurt-m, we think, was the la)»t 

of OUT great diAines . The da>8 of the Cudworths and Barrows, 

tiie Hookers and Taviors, are long gone by. Dr I’arr was the only 
English theologian bince Warhurton w)io possessed tuflicient learning 
to retrieve this pftsotion, but he alway s refused to do so, being, un- 
conscjous'v to himself held hack by the spirit of his age. Thus, we 
find liim writing to Archbishop Magee, in ‘As to myaelf, I long 

ago determined not to take any* active part in polemical theology 
Park’s IVorlt, vol -vji p li 

In the same way, since the early part of the eighteenth century, 
hardly any one has ( .arefulty read the Fathers, except for mere histdr 
ical and secular purposes The first step was taken about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, when the custom of quoting them in 
sermons began to bo abandoned Bukkri s Own Tnu>\ vol. i pp 
3.10, Obme’s Li}^ of Owen, p 184 After this they rapidly fell into 
contempt, and the Bev. Mr Dowling ( S-t/dn of Vccif»\ad, Htstoru, 
p 1%) asaerta, that ‘Waterland, who died in 1740, was the last of our 
great patristical scholars’ To this 1 may ada , that nine years sub- 
sequent to the death of Waterland, the obvious decay of professional 
learning struck "Warburton, Buhop of fTloucester, so much, 

that be wrote to Jortm, somewliat toughly, 'anything makes a dmne 
among our parsons ’ See his Ligtter, written in l74i‘, in Nichols’s 
JlluHtratiunt of Lit. TTtst. vol. ii. p. 173, and for other evidence of the 
neglect by the clergy of their ancient studies, see Jokes's Memoirs of 
Horne, Bmhop oj iS’nrinch, pp C8, 184; and the complaint of Dr Know- 
ler, in 1766, in Nichols's Lit Anec. vol. ii. p. 130. 3ince then, at- 
tempts have been ma^e at Oxford to remedy this tendency, but such 
attempts, being opposed by file general march of affairs, have been, 
and must be, futile. IndoM, so manifest is the inferiority of these 
recent efforts, that one ot the roost active cultivators in that field 
frankly admits, that, in point of knowledge, his own party has effected 
nothing; and he even asserts, with groat bitterness, that ‘it is melan* 
choly to say it, but the chief, perhaps the only, English writer who 
has any claim to be considered an ecclesiastical historian, it the iiv- 
fidel G^ibbon ’ Nswicak on the JOevelopment of Vhristtan Hvetrine, p. 5. 

As some writers, moved by their wishes rather ,tbaa by their 
knowledge, seek to deny this, it may be well to observe, that the in- 
crease of toepticism since the latter part of the eighteenth cental^ 
is att^t4^ by an immense mass of evldihice, as will appear to whoever 
will compare the following authorities : WiiXTaLT’s J>anyern to 
ChrtMUan Faith, p. $7; KaV'S Soctai Condition of the People, vol, ii. 
p 506; TocQtJtvmi «, de la Dimocratie, v^*!. iii. p. 72; J. H. NnnritAK 
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time that theae well-intentioned, though mistaken, men 
should see the delusion under which they labour. Tiiai 
by which they are so much alarmed, is^the intermediate 
step which leads from superstition to toleration. The 
higher order of minds have passed through this stage, and 
arc approaching wliat is probably the ultimate form of the 
religious history of the human race. But the people at 
large, and even some of those who are commonly called 
educated men, are only now entering that earlier epoch in 
which scepticism is the leading feature of the mind. So 
far, therefore, from our apprehensions being excited by 
this rapidly-increasing spirit, we ought rather to do every- 
thing in our power to encourage that which, though pain- 
ful to some, is salutary to all; because by it alone can 
re bigotry be effectually destroyed. Nor ought we 

Irf^ surprised that, before this can be done, a certain de- 
cree of suffering must first intervene. * * If one age believes 


on Itecrlnpntent, pp *Jfi, F W Newmas's Safutal Uatfory of ihe 
aSuuI, p 197, l’Attu’8 Oo/At, to! ii. p 5, vol iii. p. S8S, 6*^9; Fklkiii’« 
Moral Statiifttcn, lu Joutnai of Statist So<' ^ vol i. p. 541, Wat80»*s 
Ob*e$ rations on the £,>/♦* of pp. 155, 194; Matter, lh*t du 

(fnositcismr , vol. ii p 4S5, Wahd’8 Ideal of a Christian Church, pp, 
abfi, 2b7. 404, Tukrbk'b Hist of I.nyland, vol. ii. pp 129, 142, vol. ui. 
p .509, FttiLSTLEY’s Memoirs, vol i. pp 127, 129, 446. vol. n. p. 751, 
('appk’8 Memotfs. p 367; NiCiiOLiS^p, /rrf. Anec. of Kiahteenth Centurff, 
vol i\ . p 671, \i>l viii p, 47.3, Iflust. of Lit vol. v 

p 640; Comuk’s AWi on thr I'nifed vol, ii. p. 171, 172,JLH3. 

It ha<t been suggested to me by «n able friend , that therb is a 
class of persons who will misunderstand this expression, and that 
there is another class who, without misunderstanding it, will in* 
teritionally misrepresent its meaning, lienee, it maj be well to state 
distinctly what I wish to convey by the word * scepticism * By 
scepticism I merely mean hardness of belief, so that an increased 
scepticism is an increased perception of the difficulty of proving as- 
sertions, or, in other words, it is an increased a^iplication, and an 
increased diffusion, of the rules of reasoning, and of the laws of 
evidence. This fbellng of hesitation and of suspended judgment has, 
in every department of thought, been the invariable preliminary to all 
the intellectual revolutions through which the human mind has 
passed; and without it, there could be no progress, no change, no 
oiviliaation. In physics, it is the necessary precursor of science; In 
polities, of l^orty; in theology, of toleration. These are tl|e three 
leading forms of scepticism ; it is, therefore, clear, th|d in religion 
the sceptic steers a middle course between atheism and nrlliodoxy, 
rejecting both extremes, b4lmuse he sees that both are^lWDapable 
of proof. 

What a learned historian has said bf the effect whlbh thatneihod 
tif Socrates produced on p very few Greek minds, is appUaable to 

Bt7CKX<K. 11. 5 
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too much, it is hut a natural reaction that another age 
should believe too little. Such arc the imperfections of 
our nature, thafwe are compelled, hy the very laws of 
progress, to pass through those crises of scepticism and 
of mental distress, which to a vulgar eye are states of 
national decline and national shame, but which are only 
as the tire by which the gold imivt lx* purged before it 
can leave its dross in the pot of the refiner. To apply 
the imagery of the great alh'gorist. it is necessary that the 
poor pilgrim, laden with the weight of accumulated super- 
stitions, should struggle through the Slough of Despond 
and the Valley ofl)(‘ath, before he can reach that glorious 
city, glittering witli gold and with jewels, of which the 
first sight IS sufficient recompense for liis toils and his 
fears. , 

During the \shole of the seventeenth century, this 
double movement of scepticism and of toleration continued 
to advance; though its progress was constantly checked 
by the two successors of Elizabeth, who in evcTytlnng re- 
versed the enlightened policy of the great queen. These 
princes exhausted their strength in struggling against the 
tendencies of an age tliey were unable to understand; 
but, happily, the spirit which they wished to quench had 


that efate through which a part <if Kuiopc ih now panning ‘ I'hf* 

Socratic dialectics, clearing away from the mind its m »l of fancied 
knowledge, and lajingbaro the real icnorance, produced an immediate 
effect, like the touch o1 the torpedo The ncwly-crealed consciousncBS 
of ignorance was alike unexpccied, panilul, and humiliating. - a senBon 
of doubt and discomfort, yet conabincd with an internal working and 
yearning after truth, never heiorc exj»crien<ed Such mieilootual 
quickening, whiah could never commence until the mind ||||g|^l>een 
disabused of its original illusion of false knowledge, was con 
by Socrates not merely as the index and precursor, but as 
dispensable condition of future progress.’ (juoTjc’a 0 / 

vol viii. pp. iil4, 6! 5, 8vo, 18»i Compare Anfti tint rvimn 
in Kart’s Werke^ vol. ii. pp. 572, .577 *go 1 st der SkeplisismusI 
Btibeplatz fdr die menschliche Vernuuft, da sie sich Uber ihre | 
matische Wanderung besinneti uud deii Entwurf von der Ge 
machen kann, vro sie sich beflndet, um ihien Weg ferAerhin mit ^ 
rerer Sichei%eit wkhlen *u kdanen, aW nicht em Wohnpiatz cum 

bestkndi^en Aufenthalte So ist^das sceptiiche Verfahren zwar 

an siob selbst ftlr die Vemunftfragen nichi belnedigend , aber doch 
vorUbend, wn ibre Vorsiobtlgkeit zu erwec)ien und auf grttndbebe 
Mittel zu weisen, die lie In ihren rechtmliasigen Besitzen sicbern 
kdnnen.’ X 
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reached a height that mocked their control. At the s^e 
time, the march of the English mind was still further 
aided by the nature of those disputes which, during half 
a century, divided the country. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth , the great contest had been betwe(‘n the church, and 
its opponents; between those who were orthodox, and 
those who were heretical. Hut in the reigns of James and 
Charles, theology was for the first time merged in politics. 
It was no longer a struggle of creeds and dogmas; but it 
was a stn^^le l)etweeu those who favoured the crown, and 
thostjkVllliil^ktipported the parliament. The minds of men^ 
SS u[»on inatteus of real importance, neglected 
those inferior pursuits that had engrossed the attention of 
their fatluTs V^ hen, at length, public affairs had reoA lu d 
tboir ertsis, the hard fate of the king, \^hich eventually 
advanced the interests of the throne, was most injurious 
to those of the church. J'hcrc can, indeed, Ik^ no doubt 
that the circumstances connected with tlie execution of 
Charles, inflicted a blow upon tlie whole system of eccle- 
siastical authority, from which, in this country, il has never 
been able to n^cover. The violent death of the king ex- 
cited the sympailiK's of the people; and by thus strength- 
ening the hands of the royalists, hastemul the restoration 

Hr AfiinM win pc keen cv** nat<>d this change, anys on 

MO’r),, p J.L', ‘ \V hut Ptrik<»« preaoniinuuth , ir, that vrliat, 

ill Eh/uhfth’s time, wa« u cinitroverwy betwi cn <l5vinc*i«, was unw u 
jirreat p lunal contest iM-tx-n'cn Hit* cr wii and tht» patliamont.' J'ho 
orvi!nai> c minlerR, huv’h u» Hir A Alt«nn <//?<' oj tumji'-, vnl. i 
p. 51) .(litt olhcis. hn\e ontirdv inisiepre^enttMl this moveinoMt an 
error iit« more Hin^^uiur. hecanse the cnunently politnal character <if 
the stturf^ie was rcf<>gnute<l h\ sex era! coiit»'inpowtrie« Kxen Crom- 
well, n otwithsiandinK the diifienil ^ame he bat to play, distuictly 
stateii, in H>»». that the ori_iii of the war was not ichgious. See 
Cahi.VIjK’s Cfoninrit, v<d ui. p. pit, and corroboraiive evidence lu 
Walks ’« //< tvrj 0 . y, part i p 132. James 1 also saw 

that the Puritans were more d.iugerous to the stuto than to the 
chnrcb* *d«« Ju.t far differ Horn us in p<»inii of rel gn>n, as In ih|||pir 
confused foim ot p *1k\v and panty , being ever discontented with the 
present govitinmeuv, and impatient to suffer any tOpenorityi which 
mukcih their seitn lusnfferubio in any well-gMverncd oiimmonweahh.’ 

o JrtiUff in Par/, ff -t vxii. i. p t»vS2 See also lEe ©bserv- 
aiioiis ascribed to De Foe, in SouKkB^S 7* o **• ‘The 

king and purbament fell out about mat^^rs of civil right; , . „ . the 
first dtff. rence between ihe k tig and the English parltameut 4id not 
respect religion, but civil ^operty * 
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of the monarchy. But the mere name of that great 
party which had risen to power, was suggestive of the 
change that, in a religious point of view, was taking place- 
in the national mind. It was, indeed, no liglit thing, that 
England should be ruled by men who called themselves 
Independents-, and who, under that title, not only beat 
back the pretensions of the <*lergy, but professed an un- 
bounded contempt for all those rites and dogmas which 
the .litagy had, during many centuries, continued to 
True It is, that the Indejiendents did not always 
to their full extent the cons(‘qiiences cdt- their own 
doctrines Still, it was a great matter to those 


Seo rr.AitFNDON's th*' IlebeUn n. p. Tlh Sn W’’ Temple, 

in hie that the throne of Charles II wks etreiiffth- 

ened by ‘wliat had passed in the la 8i«, reign ’ Tewfi.e’ 8 
vol 11 p 344 Thih may be illustrated by the remarks of M Lamartine 
on the execution ot Louis XVI f/nf tien (lironrhnx vol v. pp. 

— 87 -Sa inort, au contrairo, ali^nait de la cause franQatee cetto partie 
immense des populations qui ne juge U*« e\ »'‘ut'mont8 liuinaius que pai 
le cteur La uatnre humaine est pathetique, la r6publiquc I’ouhlia. 
elle df>nna i\ la royautd quelque chose du inartyre, ^ la liberty quetquo 
chose de la vengeance. Llie pr<5para ainsi uiie reaction contre la 
cause T^pubheame, ct rait du cOK' do la royaiit6 la sensibilitii, Tin- 

les larnies d’une partic des peujiles.’ 

The energy with which the House of Commons, in Hi4b, repellctf 
the pretensions of ‘the Assembly of Divines,’ is one <*f many proofs 
of the detcrininatiou of the jhfedominant party not to allow eccle- 
siastical encroachments See the remarkable details in Pari Ifi\t vol. 
Ill pp 4.S9— see also p. 1305 As a natural conseiiuence, the In- 
dependents were the first sect which, when possessed of power, ad- 
vocated toleiatioii (hunpare OHMfc's Lije ot Om'n, pp 6,1—75, 102 — 11!, 
Bomers’b Tract vol xn. p 54i;, Waukku's Hiat t>f Jad^peiuiency, part 
li, pp 50, 1 »7, part ii’. p. 22, CiiAittsiioN’s Hut uf the RcbelhoH, pp 
610, 640. Some writois ascribe great merit to Jeremy Taylor for hia 
advocacy of toleration (ILebkk’s Lae ot Taylor, p. xxvii ; and Paku’8 
Worka^ vol. iv. p. 417), but the truth is that when he wrote the famous 
Liberty of Propheeymg ^ his enemies were m power, so that ha was 
pleading for liis own interests When however, the Church of Eng- 
land again obtained the upper band, Taylor withdrew the couoassions 
which he had made lu the season of adversity. See the indignant 
gremarks of Colondge {Lit. Remains, vol. iii. p. 250), who, though a 
great admirey of Tayfor, expresses himself strongly on this dereliction’ 
see also a recently published Letter to Percy, Biihofi of Hrotmre, in 
Nicholses lUmtrattonn of Lit. Uietory^ vol. vii. p, 464. 

Htwever, Bishop Short (Historynof the Church of England , 8vo, 
1847, pifc 452, 458J says, What is undoubtedly true, that the hostility 
of Cromwell to the churel| was not theological, but political. The 
same remark is made by Bishop Kennet. Note in Bustoit’s JHary, 
vol. li p. 472. See also Vaughan’s Croikweli, vol. i. p. xcvii. ; and on 
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doctrine& recognized by the constituted authorities of the 
state. Besides this, it is important to remark, that the 
Puritans were more fanatical than superstitious.*'* They 
were so ignorant of the real principles of government, as 
to direct penal laws against private vices; and to suppose 
that immorality could be stemmed by legislation.*^ But, 
notwithstanding this serious error, they alw'ays resisted 
the aggressions even of their own clergy ; and the de- 
struction of the old episcopal hierarchy, though perhaps 
too hastily effected, must have produced many beneficial 
results. When the great party by whom these things were 
accomplished, was at length overthrown, the progress of 
events still continued to tend in the same direction. After 
the llestoration, the church, though reinstated in her an- 
cient pomp, ha<l evidently lost her ancient power. *“ At 


the pfenerally tolerant fpint of this great man, see Hallam’s Conti, 
ffist vol 11, p. U, and the evidence in Hauuis’s Ltr^s of the SluattSy 
vol 111. pp 37— »7. Hut the most distinct recognition of the principle, 
IS in a Letter front Crontweil to Major • (mierul Crawford, recently 
printed in Cari.ylk ‘8 ('/omwell, vol i. pp 201, 202, Hvo, l'<46 In it 
Cromwell writes, ‘Sir, the state, in choosing men to serve it, takes 
no notice oi their opinions, if thev be willing faHhfully to serve 
it — that satistics ’ See additional proof in Cahwituem’s HikI of the 
Church of Enitlund. vol li p. 24.'», 24VC 

No one can uiiUerittand the real history of the Puritans, who 
does not take this iut<> consideratNiii. In the present Introduction, 
It is impossible t<t discuss so lurge a sublet t , and 1 must reserve it 
for the future part of this work, in which the history of Kuglaud will 
be speciaily treateil. In the mean time. 1 may mention, that the 
distinction between fanaticism and superstition is clearly indicated, 
but not atial>2ed, by Archbishop Whately, m his Lrtort of HomantelH 
framed to their Urtytn Unoian p. 4‘.*. Tids should be com- 

pared with IIcer ’8 Piitoujjd.ii'ol WorA^ji, vol. iii pp HI — £dinh. 
1826’, on the difference between enthusiasm and supersttiou; a dif- 
ference which IS noiicexi. but, as it appears to roe. misnudcrstofd, by 
Maclaine, in his AddttionH to Moshetm't Lct.testast. Ihst vol li. p 38. 

Compare Bakhihui on’s Oh^o cufton* on the Stotufex p 143, with 
BuRTon’s Utaty of the ParitwoeutH of CrotawtU, vol. i. pp. xcviii. li-S, 
.392, vol. ii. pp. 3ft. 229. In a second conviction of fornication 

was made felony, without benefft of clergy , but, after the Resturalion, 
Charles II. and his fri» mis found this law rather inconvenient *, »o It 
was repealed. *800 Blackstowe’s Cotumentane^, vt^ iv. p. Go. 

Bee /.»/> 0 / k’en, Oy a edit. 1854, vol. T. p. 61. At p. I29, 

the same writer says, with i^rrow, ‘The church recover®^ atneh of 
her temporal poHffessions, but not her iplrHual rule* The power of 
the bishop was abridged ‘by the destq|||ftiou of the court high- 
commission.’ Bhokt’s JUiM. of the Chupeh of Knyiand^ p. See 

also, on the diminished influence of the Church -of- England clergy 
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the same time, the new king, from levity, rather than from 
reason, despised the disputes of theologians, and treated 
questions of religion nwith w hat he considered a philoso- 
phic indifference. The courtiers followed his example, 
and thought they could not err in imitating him, whom 
they regarded as the Lord's anointed. The results were 
such as must be familiar even to the im)st sujiertu ial read- 
ers of English liti iatun*. That gra\e and measured sei p- 
ticism, by which the Independents Imd been characterized, 
lost all its decorum when it was transplanted into the 
ungenial atmospliere of a eeuit. i'he men by wlioni the 
king was su||»|m(led, were unequal to the difticultie^ of 
suspense; attempttd to tortify their doubts by 

the blasjtl||^li»tUs expression ot a wild and desj)erate infi- 
delity Wifli seai’celv an exception, all tliose writers who 
were nmat fa^(ml(d b\ ( barles. (‘xbaustid the de\ic(‘S of 
their ribald sjunt, in mocking a religion, ot the nature 
of which tliey were profoundly ignoiant. 'I hes(* inqjious 
buflooneries >vould, by tbeinsehes. have left no permanent 
impressioiL on the age, but tbe\ deserve aUeiuion, bevauii^ 
they were the corrupt and exaggi'rated repn smitatives of 
a more gemral tendency 'Vhev wen' the unwholt'soine 
offspring of that s[nrit of di'^belief. and of that daring re- 
volt against authority, which eljaracti'rized the most (‘lui- 
nent Englishmen duniig thb sevi nti entli centurj Jt was 
this wdiich causeil liocke to he an innovator in bis philo- 
sophy, and an I nitarian in hi> creed. It was this which 
made iVewton a ^oclnlan: whub toreed IMiiton to be the 
great enemy of tlie chuuh, and which not only turned 
the poet into a rebel, but tainted with Ananism the 
Parudi^e Lott. In a word, it was the same contempt 
for tradition, and the saim* resolution to spurn the yoke, 

after the Etjstoratiou, S’ouiHhV’s Ufp „j vol. \. pp *j7s, 27^; 

aud Watsoh’s rto I ift- o( pj». IH'.l— IHJ 

*'* Buckinji'hrtm a«d Hehfnx, tlw tw»» iru n %\lu» wore perhaj a <<11111 
acquainted with JI,, hnih d<>c Urt-d that hp wu«*a deiit. C^Ek< 

pare LrnaAKB’a I/Zt. of v d.. vlii, Ml. with HAUt08*« 

ihe vol, V. p In His subseqn^pt con vt'rsmn to I’nihoiiCitEj^ 

It exactly analojfous to thc^ f^creuK^-d dt votiun of L«*uis XIV, iluriiij 
the laier years of his life caHf*<i, superstijtmn was iho itaturab 

refuge of a woru-ont and discontented libertine, who liad exhausted' 
all the resources of the lowest aud most gl^vellmg pleasures. 
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which, behig :6rst carried into philosophy by Bacon, was 
afterwards carried into politics by (Cornwell; and which, 
(luring that v('ry generation, was enforced in theology^ 
by fJhiUmgwortb , Owen, and Hales; in metaphysics by 
Hobbes and (ilamil; and in the theory of go\enunent by 
Harrington, Sydney, and Loeke. • 

1'he progress which the English intellect was now 
making towards shaking off ancient super stitions, was 


Oue of the most curious lustmues ot this may he seen in tha 
doatructioii of the old tiotionii r«‘spectiug witthcraft 'I’hjs impiirtaut 
io\oliition in our opinions was effected, so far us the educated classea 
are concerned, between the Kestora ion and tiie Kevoluiion; that it 
t ) say, m luoU, the majority uf educateil men still Indievcd in witch- 
<iaft, while in Id^s, the majority ilishelnved it In l»;o5, the old 
orthodox view wus stated by Chief- Baron Hale, wlio, on a trial of 
two wotnc^i for wuchciatt, «aid to the jurj ‘That there are such 
< roatures as witches, I make no doubt at ail, for, first, the Scriptures 
liave affirmed so much secondly, the wisdom of all n-itions bath 
provided laws auumst such perxong, which is an argument oJ their 
lonhdencc of such a < rime ’ (’AMpnfcLL’s Itch's of if<, (.' »/’/ Ju't<ce$, 
vol \ pji ,''uiy, *>m» '1 his reasoning w’as irresiiiblc, and the witches 

were hung, but the change m public opniion began to affect even 
the judges, Mild after tins melancholy cxhib turn ol the ('hicf- Baron, 
I'luh scenes became giudually rarer, though leird Campbell is mis- 
t.ikeu m supposing (p. 'dHl that this was ‘the last capital (onviciion 
in England for the ciime of bewitching.’ {>>> far fiom this, three 
ptTboiih were executed at Kxeier lor witchraft in IfiH'i, Sec HUTCHIK- 
so?«’i HtsUu ir.it h ft, H I'cf/ci lift , l7 PP ,'> 0 , Hutchinson 

says *1 suppose t>ie«e are the last three that have bet « hanged In 
Knglaud ' It howecer. one may Thly upon a siateiiumi made by 
iJr T.in , two witches wi r« hung at Nojlh.impion lu and in 

‘l71i, five othei witches sufferetl the same fate at the same place.’ 
Baku’s liorit, vol, i\ p. iHi!, x^vo, lM2s i his is the more ehame- 
ful, bocause, MS I shall hereaftt r prt»ve, fn m the literature of that 
tune, a tlisbelief in the existence of witelies had become almost uni- 
versal among educated men, though the old superstiuou was still 
defended on the judgment-seat ami In the pulpit. As to the opinions 
of the clergy, oompaie (’lhwokih’s /«/*/hvr S./.if vol. iii. pp. 345, 
*H8, V«UN<»S ('urrt »jjun<i vol. ii. pp iJOi, 3u;t; Bukt’s Lt^it«rs /tout (As 
S')tth oj S.otlanti, vol i pji. yy'i«.sL.BV ’s Jvur>oilt, pp. dpi, 713. 
vy'esley, who had more tnfluenet than all the htshopg put together, 
says: ‘It is true, likewise, that the Kugitsh in general, and. indeed, 
most of the men of learning in Europe, have given up all accounts 
of witches and apparitions as mere old wipes’ fables. I am sorry 

tor it '^'he giving up witchcraft is, in effiict, g vmg up the 

Bible. .... But 1 tanuot give up, to all the Peistf in Great Britain, 
the existence of wltclicralt, till I give up the credit of all history, 
sacred and piofane.’ ♦ ^ • 

Hovrever, all was in vain JSvery Jf^r diminished the old belief i 
and in 1736, a generation befo|^ Wesley^ Bttd recorded these on^iont, 
the laws against witcbcn^t were repealed, and another resbilge of 
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Still further aided by the extraordinary zeal displayed in 
the cultivation of the physical sciences. This, lijie a]l 
great social movements, is clearly traceable to the events 
by which it was preceded. It was partly cause, and partly 
effect, of the^ increasing incredulity of the age. The scep- 
ticism of the educated classes made them dissatisfied with 
those long-established opinions, wiiich only rested on un- 
supported authority; and this gave rise to a desire to 
ascertain how far such notions might he verified or re- 
futed by the real condition of things. A curious instance 
of the rapid progress of this spirit may be found in the 
works of an aiitiior who was one of the most eminent 
among the mere literary men of his time. While the Civil 
War was barely decided, and three years before the exe- 
cution of the king, Sir Thomas Browne published has cele- 
brated work, called Inquiries into Vulgar and Common 
Errors, This able and leanied production has the merit 
of anticipating some of those results w’hich more modern 
inquirers have obtained; but it is chiefly remarkable, as 
being the first systematic and deliberate onslaught ever 
made in England upon those superstitious faiici(‘s which 
were then prevalent respecting the external world. And 
what is still more interesting is, that the circumstances 
under which it appeared make it evident, that while the 
learning and gemus of the author belonged to himself, the 
DBcepticism which he displayed respecting popular belieT 
was forced on him by the pressure of the age. 

In or about 1633, when the throne was still occupied 
by a superstitious prince; when the Church of England 
was at the height of her apparent power; and when men 
wefe incessantly persecuted for their religious opinions — 


saperstition effaced from the English statute-book. See BAKRiKOTOif 
on the Statutes, p. 407; ^te in Burton’s Diary, vol. i p. 20; Habais’b 
Life 6/ Hardwicke, vol i. p. 307. 

To this it may be interesting to add, that in Spaini. a witch was 
burned so late as if 81. Ticknor’s Hht of Spaniih Literature, vol. iii, 
p. 238. ^ 

The first edition was published in 1646. Works of Sib Thomas 
Browns, jol. il. p. 163. , 

“ See the notes in Mr. Wilkin’s Ifeitioiis of Bbowns^S Works, 
Loud, 1836, vol. ii. pp. 284, 360, 361 
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this same Sir Thomas Browne wrote his Ittligtio MediH, ** 
in wluch we find a!l the qualities of his later work, except 
the scepticism. Indeed, in the Eeligio Medici^ there is 
shown a credulity that must have secured the sympathy 
of tliose classes which were then dominant. Of all the 
prejudices which at that time were deemed an essential 
part of the jjopular creed, there was not one which Browne 
ventured to deny. lie announces his belief in the philo- 
sopher's stone in spirits, and tutelarv angels;*^ and in 
palmistry. He not only peremptorily affirms the reality 
of witches, but he says that those who deny their exist- 
ence are not merely infidels, but atheists.*^ He carefully 
tells us that he reckons his nativity, not from his birth, 
but from his baptism ; for before be was baptized, he could 
not be said to exist.*** To these touches of wisdom, he 
moreover adds, that the more im|irobable any proposition 
is, the greater his willingness to assent to it; but that 
when a thing is actually impossible, he is on that very 
account prepared to believe it. 

Such were the opinions put forth by Sir Thomas Browne 
m the first of the two great works he presented to the 
world. But in his Ingutrtes ift(o Vulgar Errors^ there is 
displayed a spirit so entirely different, that if it were not 


The pn^ciBO date ih unknown, but Mr. Wilkin supposes that it 
was written ‘between the years IC'Ct and Preface to Hehgto 

Meiftct, in Brownf’s UvrA.'j. vol. ii p iv. 

Ibid, vul i». p 

Ibid, vol li p. 47 

Or, «• he calls it, ‘chiromancy’ Ibid, vol n. p. 

‘For part, I have ever believed, and do now know, that 
there are wwebes. They that doubt of these, do not only deny them, 
but spirits, and are obliquely, and upon consequence, a sort not of 
infidels, but atheists ’ Ibid, vol ii pp 43, 44. 

‘Prom this I do compute or calculate my nativity ' Ibid vol. ii. 

p 64. 

Reliyio kUdici, sec, ix in Brownk’B ICoritt, vol. ii pp. 13, 14. 
unfortunately too lonp to extract. This is the ‘credo quia impossi- 
bile est,’ orifarinally one of Tertullian’s absurdities, and once quoted in 
the House of L^rds by the Duke of Ar^ryle, as ‘the ancient religious 
maxim.* Pttrl. Hmt vol. xi. p. 802. Compare the sarcastie remark 
on this maxim In the Kss<itj oit^crrMng Human %opk. iv. 

chap, xviii. Lockk’s ll’orA^ vol ii. p. 271. It was the spirit embodied 
In this sentence which supplied Celsus with some formidable argu- 
ments against the Fathers. kAjCSbu’s iUst. oj tht CViurcA, Vol. i. 
pp. 227, 226. 4 
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for the most decisive evidence, we could hardly believe it 
to be written by the same man. The truth, however, is, 
that during the tw'elve years which elapsed betw'een the 
two works, there was completed that \ast social and in- 
tellectual revolution, of which the overthrow' of the church 
and the execution of the king wert' but minor incidents. 
We know from the literature, from the i)nvate corre- 
spondence, and from the public acts of that time, how 
impossible it was, e\en for the strongest minds, to escape 
the effects of the general intoxication No w'onder, then, 
that Browne, wh(» ceiiainlv was inferior to se\eral of his 
contemporaries, should liaie he<‘n aH(*cted by a movement 
which tliev were unable to r<‘Mst It would have been 
strange, indeed, if he alone had remained uniiitlnenced by 
that sceptical spirit, which, bccamse it had been arjiitrarily 
repressed, had now l)roljy:‘n all hounds, and in the reaction 
soon swept away those institutions which vaiidy attempted 
to stop its course. 

It Is in this point of view that a comparison of the 
twm works becomes highly interesting, and, indeed, very 
important. In this, his later production, we hear no more 
about believing things because the} are impossible, but 
we are told of ‘the two great pillars of truili, experieiipe 
and solid reason’*'" We are also nniimled that one main 
cause of error is ‘adherem e unto authorit} that an- 
Hother is, ‘neglect oi inquiry;’ and, strange to say, that 
a third is ‘credulity.’ All this was mq ^(Tv consistent 
with the old theological sjunt, ami we ined not, there- 
fore, be surprised that Browne not only exposes some of 
the innumerable blunders of the Fathers, but, after speak- 
ing of errors in general, curtly adds; ‘Many others there 


Inqunifs into ) itlyar and Common trtors, book lii chap, xxviii, 
m Bkownji’8 Workfi, voL ii, p 514. * 

Ibid, book i. chap. vii. vol, li p. 2‘/5. 

M ‘A supinity, or neglect of inquiry.’ Ihni. book i. chap. v. vol. ,ii. 

p. 211. ^ ^ 

** *A third cauae of coramoa errors i» the credulity of ineil<* 
Book. i. chap. v. vol. li. p iJOS. 

See two amutiiig inatances in vol. ii. pp. 267, 436. 
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are, which we resign unto divinity, and perhaps deserve 
not controversy.'®^ 

The difference between these two works is no bad 
measure of the rapidity of that vast movement which, in 
the middle <4 the seventeenth century, was seen in every 
branch of practical and* speculative life. After the death 
of Jlacon, one of the i^^^dibtjngui.'shed Englishmen was 
certainly Ho}Ie, aho,iLgjj^^ his contemporaries, 

may be said to ronMiBb^diattly below Newton, though, 
of course, to him as an onginal thinker.®® 

With the adt||filvl he made to our knowledge v^e are not 
iminediateif ^^ncerned; but it may ho mentioned, that 
he wua the first who instituted exact experiments into the 
relation* between colour and heat; '• and by this means, 
not onl>i asicrtained some \ery important facts, but laid 
a fouiidaliou for that union between optics ami thennotics, 
which, though not yet coinpletui, now merely waits for 
some grt‘at philosoplu r to stnke out a gi ne rah/.ation large 
enough to cover both, and thus fus(‘ the tw’o scunces into 
a single- study. It is also to Hoyle, more than to any 
other Englishman, that we owe the science of hydrostatics, 
in tlie stat(‘ in wdin h we now po&st &s it. He is the 
original distoviu'cr of that beautiful law, so fertile in valu- 
able results, according to wliich the elasneity of air vanes 
as its d<‘iiMt}.®' And, in the opinion of one of the most 

■ "* Vulffar a >(i C<u>tfnou Ft/or'^, book mi. ebap xj in 
n<»/An, vol. I 'I p J." 

* MniiW (/'//^ vol I p ;i7> say^, that di8oi>verie» 

■‘li.jvc placf*'! bis ii.unp m a rank «i*con'l onlj to t‘<at of Novvtoii.’ 
and th 8, I i» tru«'. iiotvM>fastandiuM the nnmeuse superiority 

of Nowton. 

*' Compart' Powri. 1 . nn Htultani He ti (tU if .4««or vol i., p. 
with Li.oYi-N ll'fjoif 'in /'A o <if Opfi 18 M. p, ,H.H8 For tbo remarks 
on rolours »»M* B'iii.kV Uo/Xh vol. ii. pp 1 - 40 , utxi for the account 
of his cxpcninenlH . pp 41 *si); an«l a shyht notice in B^kwstbk's 
Life of \ol 1 pp r»5. l.iH, aid. I» i8, 1 think, not generally 

known, that I’owoi is sod to be indebted to Hovle for 
sumo of bis experiments on colours Hee a letter from Hooks, in 
BoviiK^S Mori'* vol V. j» 5.M. 

'• I>T. Whew ell (Hrtif,,*ti ater Trenh^e^ p 28 h) well observes, that 
Boyle and Psstal are to jiy.|rostatic« whai (Valileo is to aie^anK'S, 
and ('opernteus, Kepler, and Newton to astronomy. See jUso on 
Bo>le, as the ft>under of hydrostatics. Tiiombox’s Jlut, v/ tk4 Itoffat 
Hvcfffp, pp .<a7, and bi» of CfeituHi rj, vol. i. p. 204. 

'•* This was disco vered| by Boyle about lb50, and confitpied by 
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eminent modern naturalists, it was Boyle who opened up 
those chemical inquiries, which went on accumulating 
until, a century later, they supplied the means by which 
Lavoisier and his contemporaries fixed the real basis of 
chemistry, and enabled it for the first timet to take its 
proper stand among those scicnees that deal with the 
external world. ^ 

The application of these dtifeijJ^WIHries to the happiness 
of Man, and particularly to whal ii|^ he called the ma- 
terial interests of civilization, wiltnO iHced in another 
part of this work; hut wliat I now wislt^^^ observe, is 
the way in which such investigations harmonheed with the 
movement 1 am attempting to describe. In the whole of 
his physical inquiries, Boyle eonstaiitly insists nphn two 
fundamental princijiles. namely, the importuiii^e ^f indi- 
vidual experiments, and the comparative uninqmrtance of 
the facts which, on these subjects, antiquity has handed 
down. These are the two great keys to his method: 

Manotte in 167S bee 'Whewell’b ///»/ the Indfu'tire Sctfnces, 
vol n VP 5.')7, 5S>, Thomsok’a //m/ «/ ( hfint'^try , vol. i. j). 215, 
Turiter’s Cheriu-ilnj y voi i. pp 41, Hkavije’s ('ht-tutnlry , vul i. 

p 3b3. Thi8 law has been empincallj verified by the French Insti- 
tute, and found to hold j^ood for a pressure even of twenty -aoveu 
atmospheres bee Challis on the Math* 'uati ul Th^oftj vj F^utdis, m 
Sixth Jie/jo/t ot But vlvsu' p 226, and Hkkhchh/b jSat }‘hito^, p 231, 
Although Boyle preceded Manotte by a .luarter of a century, tlie 
discovery is rather unfairly called the la>v ol BojJe and Manotte; 
while foreign writers, refining on this, frequently omit the name of 
Boyle altogether, and term it the law of Manotte! See. fnr instance, 
Lxxbio’s Letters on Chenastry, p 120, Monxkil, \oI. vin. 

p. 122, Kjemtz’9 Afefeoi uioyy, p 2.3C, Comte, J’/hIos Jhx ^ol i, pp. 583, 
045, vol. li. pp. 484 , 61.5, PoirinnjiT, hAemms de Physnjuey vol i :t3y, 
vol. n. pp. 58, 183. • 

‘L’un des cr^ateurg de la physique expenmeutalo, rillustrc Robert 
Boyle, avail aussi reconnn, In milieu du dix septi^me si^cle, une 
grande partie des faiig qui serveut aujourd’hui de base k cette chimle 
nouvelle.’ Cuvibr, Progres dei Snencen^ vol. i p. 3<>. The *aussi* 
refers to Bey. See also Cuvier, flnt da S>'tenres Saturelleg^ part. li. 
pp. 322, 346-342. A still more regent wiiter says, that Boyle *itood, 
in fact, on the very brink of the pneumatic chemistry of Priestley; 
he had in his hand the key to the great discovery* of Lavoisier.* 
JOHKSTOn on fthnorphom Bodies, in Reporfs of Bnt Axme. vol. vi. 
p 163.^ fee further respecting Boyle ^ Robin et VKRUBin, Vhimte 
Anntomiiju* , Paris, 18)3, vol i pp. .576, ,5?7, 579, vol. n. p. 24; ahd 
Sprewoel, Hist, de la Medectne^ vol. iv. p. 177. 

” This disregard df ancient authority pears so constantly in hit 
works, that it is difficult to choose among | luuinerable passages whiotk 
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they are the views which he inherited from Bacon, and 
they > are also the views wiiich have been held by every 
man who, during the last two centuries, has added any- 
thing of moment to the stock of human knovUedge. First 
to doubt, '“^Hhen to inquire, and then to discover, has been 
the process universally followed by our great teachers. 
So strongly did Boyle feel this, that though he was an 
eminently religious inaii,*^ he gave to the most popular of 
his scientific works the title of 77ie Sceptical Chemist; 
ini'aning to intimate, that until men were sceptical con- 
cerning the chemistry of their own time, it would be im- 
possible that they should advance far in tin* career winch 
*Iav before them. Nor can we fail to observe that this 
riunarkable work, in which such havoc was made with old 
notions* ^^as juiblished in the vear alter the acces- 


nnffht ho f|U(»to<l. I ^^U1 select one vhich Rtnkos me as well expressed 
and !«< certauily ver\ characteristic In hia Inquiry into the 

Vdhforhj lect'irt ti Aotu/n of he says (Hotj-s’s Works^ ^ ul. iv 

)) ‘For I am Mont t<» juil|uro of opiuionb as of coins I contuder 

much less, in any one that 1 am to 'receive, whose inscription it 
bears, than what nietul it is made of. It is indifierent enough to me 
whetlier it Was rt*amp< many ^ears or ages since, ©r came but yester- 
day li(*m the mint’ In oilier places he speaks of the ‘schoolmen* 
and ‘gownmci^’ with a co .tempt not much inferior to that expressed 
b> Locke himself, * 

^ In his Vonitiit rufiotti touching Fxp^^nvu'ntal E$%atjfi . he says 
(11 oyi.k’ 8 IlcrA.v, vol 1 p. VM), ‘Perhaps you will wonder, Pyro- 
philus, that in almost every one of the foUowing essays I should 
speak so doubtinglj, and use so often perhaps, tt t( $s not im- 

prohahle , and such other expressions as argue a diffidence of the 
truth of the opinions I incline to,’ dc. Indeed, this spirit is seen at 
every turn. 'I’lius his Aomy on ('rn»falt^ which, considering the then 
state of knowlwdge, is a remarkame production, is entitled ^Doubts 
and Experiments touching the curious Figures of Salts.’ IForis, 
vol. li. p. 4MS It 18 , therefore, with good reason that JL Humboldt 
terms him *tho cautious and doubting Robert Boyle.’ H171 i.boli>t’s 
C omios, vol 11 p 7.10. 

’» On the sincere Christianity of Boyle, compare BtJRKBT’s Lieeg 
and Characters, edit. Jebb, 1833, pp. 851—360, Li/c of A'ea, Ay a Lay- 
man, vol. i pp. 32, 33, WlnswjBiiL’s Brud^ctcater Treatisef p, 273. He 
made sevorai attempts to reconcile the soieniifio method with the 
defence of eAablished religious opinions. See one of the keat in- 
stances of this, in Boyl.b’ 8 HorArs, voh v. pp. 38, 39. 

” The Sceptical Chemtet Ai in BoTnx's Wo/Aa, vol. i. pft. 280 — 371. 
It went through two editions in the author’s lifetime, an unusual 
success for a hook of that kind. Boyls’s vol. i. p. 275, vol. 

iv, p. B9, vol. V. p. 345. 1 End, from a letter written In 1696 (J^at>/ax 
Corrapondence, vol iv. p.444), that Boyle’s works were then bbeemung 
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sion of Charles II., in whose reign the spread of incredu- 
lity was indeed rapid, since it was seen not only »niong 
the intellectual classes, but even among the nobles and 
personal fronds of the king. It is true, that in that rank 
of society, it assumed an offensive and degenerate form. 
But the movement must have been one of no common 
energy, which, in so early a stage, could thus penetrate 
the recesses of the palace, and excite the nnnds of the 
courtiers; a lazy and feeble race, who from the frivolity 
of tlieir habits are, under ordinary circumstances, predis- 
posoi to fuiierstition , and prepared to believe whatever 
the wisdom of their fathers has bequeathed to them. 

In e^erythlng tliis tendency was noAv seen. Every- 
thing marked a growing determination to suhoidinate old 
notions to new iiKpiiries At the very moment wlsVn Boylt* 
was prosecuting his labours, Charles II. im orporated tlu' 
Royal Society, which was torined with the avowed object 
of increasing knowledge h> direct expiTiimuit And 
it is well worthy of remark, that the* <*iiarter now first 
granted to this celebrated institution dedans that iU 
object is tbe cxlension of natural knowledge, as opposfH 
to that which is supernatural ^ 

scarce, and that there was an inlentJnn «>f reprint in? the whoh rjf 
thein In reKurd to the Sr'p>>,ul ('hrnns' it Was go ix pulai . tliat jt 
attracted the attmtion ot Monconvs, a Fu-iult tiuveller, who d 

London m Ibbd, and fr in whom we learn ih-it it was to be 
for four shillingB, ‘pour quat’-e cheltn« ’ y<nj ,ijr< iir Moncuirfv 
vol. 111 . p. 67, edit O'Vfr), a Oook iuikjiuuik gome >ery tunong laett 
respecting London in the leign of Charles II , hut, so as 1 am 

aware, not quoted by any English histon.in In Sio.esgkl’s //m/ Ce 
la Medean*^, vol v. pp. 78 — ^'7, there is a surnm.iry of the views ad- 
vocated in the S ^p'icut Chet/n f, respetfug whieli Hprengel says, ‘ Ce 
fat Dependant aussi eii Angletorre qux leg premiers doutes 

*ur I’exacfliude de< exphcatnms ch iniqne*.’ 

‘Prom the nature and constituoon of tlie Koyal Society, the 
objects of their attention were necestanly unlimited. The physical 
sciences, however, or those which are promoted hy experiment, were 
their declared objects, an«i exjieriment wa« the met od which they 
professed to follow in accompItHhing tiielr purpose ' ^ruanaon’li ih^L 
of the Hoijot p. 6 Woftn the society was first instiln cd , eic-^ 

perimenfs were so nnusuAl, that theto* was a diifl *uity of finding the 
necessary workmen in London See a curious pasHsge in 
Suit oj the Hofjal SifCtftijf 1H4S, vol. ii, p. S.S. 

Dt. Paris (Al/r oJ Sir H ifidl, yoI. li p, l7g) tays, *Th© 

charter of the Boyal booiety states, thal^ it was estub ished for the 
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It is easy to imagilie with what terror and disgust 
these; things were viewed hy those inordinate admirers of 
antiquity, who, solely occupied in venerating past ages, are 
unable either to respect the present or hope for the future. 
These great obstructors of mankind played, in the seven- 
teenth century, the same ]uirt as they ])lay in our own 
day, rejecting every novelty, and therefore opposing every 
improvement. The angry (ontest which arose between 
the two })arfies, and the hostility directed against the 
Uoyal Society, as the first institution in which the idea of 
progress was distinctly embodied, are among the most 
instnietive parts of our history, and on another occasion 
I shall relate them at considerable length. At jiresent it 
is enough to say, that the reactionary party, though led 
hy an (fverwhelming majoritv of the clergy, was entirely 
defeated; as, indeed, was to he expected, seeing that their 
opponents had on their side m‘arly all the intellect of the 
country, and were moreo\er reinforced hy such aid as the 
court couhl bestow The progress was, in truth, so ra])id^ 
as to carry away v, ith it some of the ablest members even 
of the ecclesiastical profession; their lo^ of knowledge 
proving too strong for the old traditions in w'bich they 
had been bred. But those were exceptional cases, and, 
speaking generally, there is, no doubt that in the reign of 
(^-harles II, the* antagonism between pliysical science and 
the theological spirit was such as to induce nearly the 
whole of the clergy to array tUemse^es against tlie 
science, and seek to bring it into discredp. Xor ought we 
t(> he burfuised that they should have a^pted this course. 
That iiKjuiMtive and e\p(*rimeiital spirit which they wished 

iinprovein#‘tit of uatuKti srionce This cpithft natural was origrinally 
intoudi'd to imply a monnin;!, of which ^cry few persons, I believe, 
arc aware. At the period of the estuhhshinent of the society, the 
arts of witchcraft and divination were very extensively encouraged, 
and tlie Word naturut was therefore introduced in contradistinction to 
supernatural.' ^The charters granted by C'barles II, are printed in 
W»LD*e lintonj of the Royal vol. h pp. 4Sl~52l. Bvelyp 

{Ihary^ 13 Au<j. IfioS, vol, li, p. laV) mentions, that the object of thp 
Boyal Society was * natural ifnowledge.* Keo also Aubey’! JUttUrt 
and lAefs. vol li p. 3.VS; PUt-TKEEv’s fiht. oj Bofany, vol. ii. pp. »7, 
98; and on the distinction thus establishod in the ]t<ipular iniitd be- 
tween natural and supornaturali oomparo BoxLa’a Works, vol. iL p. 455, 
vol. iv, pp, 3b8, 3MC # 
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to check was not only offensive to their prejudices, but 
it was also detrimental to their power. For, in t^e first 
place, the mere habit of cultivating physical science taught 
men to require a severity of proof which it was soon found 
that the clergy were, in their own department, unable to 
supply. And, in the second place, the additions made 
to physical know'ledge opened new fields of thought, and 
thus tended still further to divert attention from eccle- 
siastical topics. Both these effects would, of course be 
limited to the comi)aratively few persons who were inter- 
ested in scientific inquiries* it is, however, to be observed, 
that the ultimate results of such inquiries must have been 
extended over a far wider surface. This may be called 
their secondary influence; and the way in which it ope- 
rated is well worth our attention, because an accyiaintaiice 
with it will go far to explain the reason of that marked 
opposition which has always existed between superstition 
and knowledge. 

It is evident, that a nation perfectly ignorant of phy- 
sic>al laws will refer to supernatural causes all the pheno- 
mena by^hic^ it is surrounded. Hut so soon as natural 
science be^nir to do its work, there are introduced the 
elements of a great change. Each successive discovery, 
by ascertaining the law that governs certain events, de- 


The Bpeculative view of this tendency has been recently illus- 
trated in the most comprehensive manner by M Auguste Comte, in 
lus FhiloMophie Positive; and his conclusions in regard to the earliest 
stage of the human mind are confirmed by everything we know of 
barbarous nations; #nd they are also confirmed, as he has decisively 
proved, by tbe history of physical science." In addition to the facts 
he has adduced, I may mention, that the history of geology supplies 
evidence analogous to that which ho has collected from other depart- 
ments. ^ 

A populan- notion the working of this belief in supernatural 
causation may be seen in a circumstance related by Combe. He Mys, 
that in the middle of the eighteenth century the country west of 
Edinburgh was so unhe^thy, ' that every spring the farmers and their 
servants were dilisad with fever and ague.* As loni^ as the cause of 
^this was unknown, * these visitations were believed to be sent by 
Providdhce;* but after a time the kmd was drained, the ague dis- 
appeared, and the inhabitants perpeived that what they had believed 
to be supeniAlNural was perfectly natural, and that the cause was the 
state of the lund^ not the intervention of the Deity. Combs’s Cip»- 
ttitution of Man^ Edinb, 1847, p. 156. | 
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prives tliem of that apparent mystery in which they were 
fonnerly involved. Jhe love of the marvellous becomes 
proportionably diminished; and when any science has 
made such progress as to enable those who are acquainted 
with it to foretell the events w'ith w^hich it deals, it is clear 
that the whole of those events are at once withdrawn from 
the jurisdiction of supernatural, and brought under the 
authority of natural ]»owers " ' The business of physical 
philosophy is to oxi)lain external phenomena with a new' 
to their prediction, and o\er\ successful prediction which 
is lecognised b> the people cauS(‘S a disruption of one of 
those links which, as it were, bind the imagination to the 
occult and invisible world. Hence it is that, supposing 
ojl^l^^things equal, the superstition of a nation must al- 

I say apparent , because it does not at all lessen the 

loul mystery But tins does not affect the accuracy of my remaik, 
inasmuch us the iienple at latffe never enter into such subtleties as 
the <lifferpnce between F^aw' and Cause; a difference, indeed, which is 
s> ncKleeted, that it is often lust sight of even in scientiffc bookh 
AH that the people know i«, that events which they once believed 
to be directly controlled b\ the lieit>, and modified by Him, aie not 
onl^ foretold l).> tlie human* mfiid , but are altered by -human inter> 
ferenee The attempts which Palej and others ifOide to solve 

tins mystery by rising from the laws to the cause, sl^'Hi^dently futile, 
because to the eye of reason the solution is as incomprehensible as 
the problem, ami the ar,tuinents of the natural theologians, in so far 
as thev are ar.ciumeuts. must depend on reason. As Mr. Newman 
tiul> says. ‘A God uncaused and existing from eternity, is to the full 
as incomprehensible as a world uncaused and existing from eternity. 
We must not reject the latter theory as incomprehensible, for so is 
every other possible theor\. Newman’s Xaturai ffiatorit of thfi Soui, 

p iih The truth of this conclusion is unintentionally confirmed 
by the defence of the old method, which is sot up by Dr. Whewell 
in Ills Bridtjfu at^r Treattne^ pp. 26^ — j, because the remarks made by 
that able writer refer to men who, from their vast powers, were most 
likely to rise to that transcendental view of religion which is slowly 
but steadily gaining ground among us, Kant, probably the deepest 
thinker of the eighteenth century , clearly saw that no ^trgumeuts 
drawn from the external world could prove the existence of.« First 
Cause, See, among other passages, two particularly remarkable in 
Knuk der rtinen Vernunft, Kant’s llVrA,r, vol. xi. p. 47d, 481, on ‘cer 
physikotheologische lleweis.’ 

"* This is te'eely expressed by M. l^mennais: l^||urquoi pea corps 
gravitent'ils les uus vers les autres? I^roeque Dieu Pa voulu, dlsaieiUk 
les aucieas. Parceque Jes co;;;|is s’aitirent , dit la science ’ 

Legtndei du Mo yen Age, p. 3.1, See to the same effect MACXAtE^s iSf«- 
iigioui Bt^velopinenty 1B50, vol. i. pp. 5, 30, 31, and els^here. alto 

a partial statement of the antithetis in OopniSTOv’s 'mqutry AV 

ci'imty and Prfd<'%Hnatio», Ingenious but overrated boqiijt. 

Buckle. II. f> 
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ways bear an exact proportion to the extent of ilk pby* 
sical knowledge. This may be in some degree by 

the ordinary experience of mankind. For if we compare 
the different classes of society, we shall find that they are 
superstitious in proportion as the phenomena with w’hich 
they are brought in contact ha\e or have not been ex* 
plained by natural laws, 'i'he credulity of sailors is no- 
torious, and every literature contains evidence of the mul- 
tiplicity of their siii)erstitions , and of the tenacity with 
which they cling to them.'*'* Tliis is perfectly exjdicable 
by the i)rinciple I liave laid down Meteorology has not 
vet been raised to a science; and the law's which regulate 
winds and storms being in consequence still unknown, it 
naturally follow>, that the class of men most exposed to 
their dangers should be precisely the class which* is most 
superstitious.^* On the other hand, soldiers liv(‘ upon an 
element much more obedient to man, and tluy aie less 
liable than sailors to those risks which defy the calcula- 
tions of science. Soldiers, therefore, ‘ha\e fewer induce- 
ments to appeal to supernatural interference ; and it is 
universally obwved, that as a body they arc less super- 
stitious than simors. If, again, we comiiare agriculturists 


•'® I mucb regret that I did not collect proof of tlnN at an earlier 
period of my reading. Itut having omitted taking the rcqut»lt« noteo, 
1 can only refer, on the auperatition of Hailurs, to Hkbek’s 
through India, vol. i. p. 423, UiCHMiJiKox’ii Vrntt'lH tn thr Suhant, vol. 
1 , p. 11, Bubckhardt’b TratselH in Aruhta , vol ii. p. 'J47 , Davia’a 
Chinese, vol. lil- pp. lb, 17^ T/amdi of Ihn Jiatu/n tn the lonrteenth 
Century, p. 43; Journal of Astat .SV* vol i. p. flo/Ai of Sir Tbo- 
s*A8 Bbowkjb, vol. i. p. 130, AniaoB A Utitl. oj Europe, vol. iv. p 3^0, 
BuaVBS’B Travels into Bokharo, vol. lii. p. 53; hKion Hour’s Auto- 
biography „ 18M), vol. ii. p. 25.1, Cuai»£KLA9u’s J/etnoirf, IS07, vol. i. 
pp. 422 — 426; WaJPSH’S Brazil, vol. i. pp i*»), HI, RicnAHnsoN^s Arctic 
AxpedHionftyol, 4. p. ii»3, Hot.CBOFT’8 Memoirs, vol. i. p. 2o7, vol. in. 
p, 197. a 

Andokid««, when accused l^efore tlie dikattery at Aihciia, aaid, 
^No, dikast^; the dangers of accaaation and trial are human , hut the 
dangers encountered at sea are divine." <ikorB’s Ntst, of (Jreece, vol. 
xi. p. 252. Tfaud|ltdt>, it has been observed, that the ^dangers of the 

f hale-fltbery stimulated the superstition of the Anglo-Saxons. S4« 
Saxons in England, vol. 4. p|b 390, 391. Ermon , who men- 
tions the dangerous navigation of the Lake of Baikal, says, ‘There 
IS a saying at |l||Xitsk, that it it only upon the Baikal, in the autnnin,s 
that a man leam to pray from his heart.^ Ermax’s Travels in Siberia 
vol. ii. p. 186. I 
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with mADtifacturers, we shall sec the operation of the saific 
piineiiple. To the cultivators of land, one of the must im- 
portant circumstances is the weather, which, if it turn out 
unfavourable , may at once defeat all their calculations. 
Hut science not havinp^ yet succeeded in discovering? the 
laws of ram, men are at present unable to foretell it for 
any considerable period ; the inhabitant of the country is, 
therefore, driven to believe that it is the result of sui>er- 
natural agency , and we still see tlu* extraordinary spec- 
tacle of i)ray(*rs offered up in our churches for dry ^^ea- 
tluT or for w(‘t weather; a Miperstition which to future 
ages will a]>pear us childish as the f(‘ehugs ot juous aw(* 
with which our fathers regard<Ml the presem t‘ of a comet, 
or the approach of an eclipse. We are now acquaiuteil 
with tluf law's which det(‘rinme the nunements of counts 
and eclipses , and as we are able to predict tbeir appear- 
.uice, we have c<»asi‘d to pray that we may be j>reserv(‘d 
IVoni them.** Hut because our researche‘i into tlie jibeno- 


III Europe, in the tenth century, an entire armv fled before one 
of those appearance?, ^^hich would now acarciny-^ terrify a cluid 
‘Toute I’arra^e d’otUon ec disperaa aubiteineut i Vapperitfon d'une 
•'clipae de uoleil, qu« la roinplit de terreur , et qui fut TeffardAe c^unrne 
I’annonce <iu mallietir <iu’'in attendait de<iui» longtemps ' SpkkSOKl, 
Him lie la M*iircint‘ vol ii p The teTTr»r inspired bv echp^e^ 

was not Anally destroyed before the eighteenth century , and in th** 
hitter half of the seventeenth century thev utill caused great fear 
botji in France and in England See KvRnvs'p hiant, vo! n p 
>ol in j> ('ntrnweU. vol. ii p. SfG’, Leftte< */<» Patix, 

vol. ni p. lb) Compare I'tu/uvc.t d* Moacoays vol. v. p. 104 , with 
Mark’s at Truths ’ind senes, pp. 15M, I'^A. There prohahlv 

never has been an ignorant nation whose superstition has not been 
excited by eclipses. For evidence of the universality of this fasliug, 
see Symrs’b fCmti tstij to Ara, vol, n p ; RArrL.**’B lltst. pf Jartu 
vol. i. p. Southky'b Hint, oj Hrazil^ vol. i. p, 354, vol. ii. p '*71 ; 
Marsdrn’B Hint, of Sunuttra, p I5i», NlBsruR. Pefcnption de V4raf>ie, 
p. 105, Mokfat's Southern p. 337 , Muwoo Park's TraeHn, 

vol, I p. 414; MooBCRori’g Tutveln tn tke Himaia'faft /Vosiacet , vol ii. 
p. 4, CbaWFVbd's Hitt, of the Indian Archipi(lai/o . vol i. p. ,30 ^ ; 
EliiIs’6 jPuljfpeiaan Hmearchet^ vol. i. p, 331 ? MaCkay’s RHigiom J)ere~ 
ioprnent^ vol. i n. 425, Horlrv o/ Siu W.. I ours, vol. lii. p. 176. vol. vi. 
p 16; Wjbsow’s A'ofe In the Viihnu Parana, p. 140, \^l. 80 iC 9 Theatre 
of the HinduM, vol. i. part. H p. iH»; Montvojua, Htef. den Mathenmtfiiue^, I* 
vol. i. p. 444; Atiaiie H aearchel^ vol. rU. p. 484, Ward’s ef the 

Hxndooz^ vol. I. p. 101; PKKSOOT'f’R* ^i§(' *>( Peru, vol i. p. 

p. 374; TNiftDWALL's Hi»t. of Qreere , vol 440, ,v^. vii 

P. 216; MPRBAT'a Uie of Hruee p. I0.1 ; TrRiaiR*s i^bae$g lo'Wbsf, 
p« 232; Grotr’s Hitt, of (tre$ce, vol vii p. 432, vol. »li pp, !I05^%57 ; 

6 * 
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meua of rain happen to have been less successfuf,*^® wc 
rdsort to the impious ijontrivancc of calling in th^ aid of 
the Deity to supply those deficiencies in science which 
are the result of our own sloth; and we are not ashamed^ 
in our public churches, to prostitute the rites of religion 
by using them as a cloak to conceal an ignorance we ought 
frankly to ( onfess.^^ The agriculturist is thus taught to 


Journal AsiatiquCj I B^rlo, vol. iii i>. 202, Pans, It<23, Ci^oi-Bey, 
la PeAe , Paris, lvS40, p 224 

In regard to the feelings in8pne<l by comets, and the influence of 
Bajle m removing those superstitions late m the seventeenth centurj, 
compare Tlnxkmaun, 0V’< /< def Phdosoph xi p 252, Le Vasbok, 

dr JilJJ \ol 111 . p. 415, Lrdief dr Arpiynr, vol. iv. p i'bi, 

JutobiOffKifilra of Sill S D’Ewts, edit Halliwell , \oJ i. pp. 122, 
123, 13b. 

On the peculiar complications viliich have retarded meteorulog) 
and thus pie\ented[ ns from accurately predicting the weather, com- 
pare Forbes ^ n , in Sreond Hrjjvft of Asiso''>>ittun, 

pp. 249—251 , Cuvier, Ptoyres da Sctenc^i. vol i. pp t;9, 24'', Kaemisi'ih 
Meteof olfi'jij , pp. 2—4, Pboui’b Hndgeu'ater Trratne . pp 
Somerville’s P/iyucai ( tea */, vol li. pp, Tb But all the 
authorities are agreed that this ignorance cannot la^it brng. and that 
the constant advance which we are now making in phjs.tal ticicnc6 
will eventually enable us to explain even these phenonuna Thus, lor 
instance, Sir John Leslie sajs, *lt cannot be disputed, however, that 
all the changes which happen in the mass of our atmospheie, in- 
volved, capricious, and irregular as ihej ina> appear, are yet tlio 
necessary results of principles as fixed, and j^erliaps os simple, as 
those which direct the revolutions of the solar sjstem. Could we 
unravel the intricate maze, we might trace the action of each distinct 
cause , and hence deduce the ultimate effects arising from their com 
hmed operation. With the possessiou of such data, we might safely i 
predict the state of the w'eather at any tuture period. a« we now 
calculate an eclipse of the sun or moon, or foretell a conjunction ( f 
the planets.’ Lbslie’^i JSfatuial Phifomphy^ p. 4d5 : aco also p l'*5, and 
the remarkg of Mr, Snow Hams (Hut. Assor. for l^<4 4, p. 241), and cd 
Mr. Hamilton {Journal of Oeo'j So<\ vol. xix. p. xci.). Thus, too. 
Dr, Whewell {Bridgtuatrr T/eatme, p. 3) says, that ‘the changes of 
winds and skies’ are produced by causes , of whoso rules * no philo- 
sophical mind’ will doubt the fixity. 

** This connexion between ignorance and devotion is an clearly 
marked, that many nations have a separate god for the w«ati|r, to 
whom they say their prayers. In countries where men stop sl||||| of 
this , they ascribe the changes to witchcraft , or to some* other 
natural power. See Mabibbs’s Tonga htands^ vol.*'li. pp. 7/jfc, 
Tuckby’s Expedit. to the Zaire, pp. 214, 215; Kllis’s Mi$t. of 
fjatcar , Sol. iL p. 354; AetaUc Reeeardhee , vol. vi. pp. 193, 
vol. x^. pp. 223, 3424 Southby’ji Hiet, of Brasil, vol. iii, P^ y 
Bavw’s il. p. 154, B*xausob&x, Hist, de Hamchee, vcmii. 

p. 394 ; CcijwcWa’s Intellect. 8ytt. vol. U. p. 539. The Hindus refer 
rain to supernainra^ causes in the Rtg Vida, which is the pldett of 
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ascribe to Biipernaturfil agency the most important pbe* 
nomena with which he fs concerned;®* and there can be 
no doubt that this is one of the causes of those supersti- 
tious feelings by which the inhabitants of the country are 
unfavourably contrasted with those of the town.®* But 
the manufacturer, and, indeed, nearly every one engaged 
III the business of cities, has employments, the success of 
which being regulated by his own abilities, has no con- 
nexion with those unexplained events that perplex the^ 
imagination of the cultivators of the earth. He who by 
liis ingenuity, works up the raw material, is evidently 
less affected by uncontrollable occurrences, than he by 
whom the raw material is originally grown. Whether it 

S ir, or whether it is wet. he pursues his labours with 

reliciioue4i|||i|fe aud they have held siroUar notions ever since 
Vena i. pp. xxx 10, Id, 145, 175, dil5, 224. 

•Jf7), 260, vol 41, t.2, no 1.53, 15H, 1G4. It6, ISi, l‘C^, 2.31, 

2.5''. 2GS. 293, oj AHtatiC Hoc. vol. iii. p. 91; Colemar’b 

0 ! the P Wl, Ward’s View of the /T/adoty*. vol. i. p. 38. 

See further imo o^i||r>u8 passages in the L/abnftan, vol i p 115, vol ii 
p .n* , and on the ‘Kam -makers,’ compare Catmk’s ^orth-Aiuf ' ican 
fudmnx, vol \ pp 134 — 14 , with Huohahau’b Siorth- American Jndfan%, 
pp 25S , 2 < 'i. also a precisely stuiilax class in Africa (Mopfai’b 
Souihet n 1/M a, pp 305 — 32.5), and m Arabia (NlJRBDHtt, LkSC de 
i Arahte, pp 237, 2iS). 

Coining to a state of society nearer our own, we hnd that in the 
ninth century it was taken for granted in Christian countries that 
wind and hail were the work of wii^rds (Kkahdeh's //mi' vf the 
Church, vol. vi. pp. 118. IS9), that timilar views passed on to the 
sixteenth century, and were sanctioned by Luther (Mauby, Legendes 
/’k'ms'm, pp Ik, 10), and finally, that when Swinburne was in .Spam, 
only eighty years ago , he louud the clergy on the point of putting 
.in end to tlie opera, because they ‘attributed the want of rum to 
the infiuenoe of that ungodly entertainment.’ Swiwbobhb’s Trameit 
through Spam in 1775 ami 1776, vol i. p. 177, 2nd edit. London, 1787. 

See some remarks by the Rev Mr Ward, which strike me as 
rather incautious, and which certainly are dangerous to his own pro- 
lession, as increasing the host.lity between it and science, in Ward’s 
Meal of a Christum Chutch. p. 278 What Coleridge has sdid, is 
worth attending to ■ see The Friend^ voL Hi. pp. 222, 223. 

M. Kohl, whoso acuteness as a traveller is well knCrwn, has 
found that tlig agricultural classes are^ the ‘most blindly ignorant 
and prejudiced of all.’ KoHli’s p. 365. And Sir R. Murchismii 

who hat enjoyed extensive m^ms of observation , familiarlv mentiont 
the ‘credulous farmers ’ HtUtria, p Si. In AtS, exactly 

the same tendency has been noticed: sec Mahsdrn’s efii^matta, 
p. 63. Some curious evidence of agricultural supem^litdons rcHpecting 
the weather may be seen in MoaTwtty, Hist des thrkrs Ete&i^ voL (ii. 
p. 31, .32 • 
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equal success, and learns to rely solely upon his own 
energy, and the cuiming of his‘*^own arm. As the sailor 
is naturally more superstitious than the soldier, because 
he has to deal with a more unstable element; just in the 
same way is the agriculturist more superstitious than the 
mechanic, because he is more frequently and more seri- 
ously affected by events which the igno|*ance of some men 
makes them call capricious, and the ignorance of other 
..i men makes them call supernatural. 

It w^ould be easy, hy an extension of these remarks, 
to show’ how the progress ot niamitactiires, besides in- 
creasing the national wealtli, has done immense ser\ice 
to civilization, h> inspiring Man with a contidence in his 
own resources and how', by giNing rise to a new' ^|i|| 
of employments, it lias, if 1 may so say, shifted the 
in which superstition is most likely to tAts 

this w’ould cart y me bej ond my prescuil^jpifts ; and the 
illustrations already given are sufficieid^lltt explain how 
the theological spirit must have heeti dlpliished by that 
love of expi'rimental science w'hich forms one ot the prin- 
cipal teatures in the reign of (’harles il 

1 have now laid betore tlie reader what 1 conceive to 
be the point ot view^ from which we ought to estimate a 
period whose true nature seems to me to have been grid - 
ously misunderstood. Those politiial writers who judge 
events without regard to that intellectual development of 
W’hich they are hut a part, will find much to condemn , and 

lu this point of viev^ , the opposite tendencies of ngriculture 
and manufacture are judiciously contrasted by Mr. JPorter, at the end 
of his essay on the Stattgtfcn of Ayncidture, Journal of the Stuftd. Noe 
vol. 11 . pp. 2U5, 

Indeed , there never has been a period lu Knglatid in which 
physical experiment* were so fashionable This is merely worth ob- 
serving as a symptom at the age, since Charles II. and the nobles 
were not likely to add, and did not add, anything to our knowledge, 
and tbeir patronage of science, such as it was, degraded it rather 
than advanced it. Still, the prevalence of the taste is carious; and. 
In addition to the pioture drawn by Mr Macaulay (HiBtttry of 
lei edit. vol. i. pp. 40l^--412), 1 may retrr the reader to MoKtiOjrra's 
i'oyujeB ,9\Qi iii. p. 31, SoRBifCEK’e \%yaiie to pp. 32, 33, 

Kvklt»*8 Putry, vol. ii pp. 191*, 2H6, FaKfs’s biary, vol. i. p 37.^, 
vol U p .34, vo|t iii. p. »*5, vol iv. p. 229; BuaMjeT*s Ou n T’lmr,' vol. i. 
pp. 171, .V22, tiil. ii. p. 27.’i , IIUbnxt*» Ltfies , p. 144; CA»paxhb*a 
fJhi^f val. i p 
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scarcely anything to improve ^ in the reign of Charles II. 
By such authors, I shall be censured for having travelled 
out of that narrow* path in which history has been too 
often contined. And yet 1 am at a Joss to perceive how 
it is possible, except hy the adoption of such a course, to 
understand a period which, on a siiperhcial view, is fiill 
of the grossest inconsistencies. This difficulty will be 
rendered very obvious, if we compare for a moment the 
nature of the government of Charles with the great things^ 
which, under that government, were j^eaceahly effet^ted. 
Never before was there such a want of apparent connexion 
between the means and the eniL If we look only at the 
characters of the rulers, and at their foreign policy, we 
must }»ron()unce the reign of Charles II, to be the worst 
that has ever been seen in England. If, on the other 
hand , we coii(i|ie our observations to the Jaws which were 
passed, and tj^lie principles which were established, we 
shall he obliglA|o coniessHhat this same reign forms one 
of the brighteili^lpochs in our national annals. Politically 
and morall) , there were to be foimd in the government 
all tin* elements of confusion, of weakness, and of crime. 
The king himself was a mean and spiritless voluptuary ; 
without the morals of a ( hristian, and almost without the 
feelings of a man.^' His ministers, with the exception of 
(’larendon, wijom he hated for his virtues, had not one 
of the attributes ol statesmen, and nearly all of them were 
pensioned by the crown of France.*® The weight of taxa- 


Hie treatment «<f hU yeuug wife immediately after marriage la 
perhaps the worst thing recorded of this base and contemptible prince. 
Libxrr’h /.>/< of Viatendon, vol. ii. pp. lir>~163. This is matter of 
proof, but Bumot (0»r» vol. i. p. 522, and vol. ii. p. 46T) whis- 

pers a horrible suspicion, which 1 cannot believe to be true, even of 
Charles U.. and which Harris, who has collected some eridenoe of 
his astounding profligacy, does not mention, though he quotes one of 
the passages in Barnet. Uajsrui’s Xtrst of th4 Stuart$, vol. v. pp. 36 — 43. 
However, as l)r. Parr says, in reierence to another accusation against 
him, 'There is little occasion to blaokeh the memory of that wicked 
monarch, Ohafles 11,, by the aid of invidious conjectures.* Note* on 
Jame* IL in PAna’s H’orirs , voi. iv. p. 477. Compare FoxNi Hi*tor$ 
of Same* //, p. 7l, • a 

^ Even Clarendon hia been charged with receiving bribes trom 
Louis XIV.; bat for this there appears to be n<^ good Igithority. 
Compare Hx^lam’s Conai. Mat, vol. ii. pp. 66, 67 note, with OAitpttmhh'a 
ChanceUora, vol iii. p. 21% 
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tion was i^reased,®! while the security of the kingdom 
was diminished.® 2 By the forced surrender of the char* 
ters of the towns, our municipal rights were endangered.®^ 
By shutting the ^chequer, our national credit was de- 
stroyed.®^ Though immense sums were spent in main- 
taining our naval and military power, we were left so 
defenceless, that when a war broke out, w’hich had long 
been preparing, we seemed suddenly to he taken by sur- 
prise. Such was the miserable inca]>acity of the govern- 
ment, that the tieots of Holland were able, not only to 
ride triumphant round oiir coasts, but to sail up the 
Thames, attack our arsenals, biun oui ships, and insult 
the metropolis of England.®'" Yet, notwithstanding all 
these things, it is an undoubted fact, that in thi^ same 
reign of Charles II. more steps were tak(‘n in tlfv right 
direction than had been taken, in any poiiod of equal 
length, during the twelve centuries wo h|^ occii])ied the 
soil of Britain. By the mere force of iWlt intellectual 
movement, which was unwittingly sup]>or#fl by the crown. 


LisiEJi’s Uje (jf Chr^ndon, \ol ii. p .'177, Harris’s Ltm of ihn 
Stuarts, vol. IV. pp. H40 — H44. 

Immediately after the Restoratiou, the custom began of appoiut- 
lug to naval commands incompetent youths of birth, to the dis- 
couragement of those able officers who had been employed under 
Cromwell Compare Huukki’s (fun Tnur , vol i p. SiK) with l'i:pys’.s 
Jjtorij ^ vol. 11 p. 41.J, vol. Ill, pp 6S, 7-. 

Harris’s Z//re» of the Htuarijt^ vol. v pp. .'ti.l— S2s. The court 
was 80 bent on abrogating the charter of the city of London , that 
Saunders was made chief-justice for the express purpose. 6ee Camp- 
bell's Chtrf -Juiticet- , vol. ii. p Roger Nprth says {Lues of the 
Norths^ vol. li. p. 67), ‘Nothing was accounted at court so meritorious 
as the procuring of charters, as the language then was.’ Compare 
Bulstkode’s Memoirs, pp. 379, 38 m 

The panic caused by this scandalous roblmry is described by Be 
Foe; 'WiLBOK’e Ltfe of Ue Foe, vol. i, p. 52 See also Calamy’s Life 
if Miritsel/, vol. i. p. 78 ; Parker’s Mist, of his Oum Time, pp.l4l~14«, 
'Ihe amount stolen by the king is estimated at 1,328,526/. SnrCLAJQS’4 
f/ist. of the Revenue, vol. i. p 315. According to Lord Cainphell, 
‘nearly a million and a half.’ Ltoen of the Chancellors , vol. iv. 
p. 113. 

There is a very curious account in PEt»YS*a Dianj , vol. iR, 
pp. 242—264, of the terror felt by the Londoners on this occasion. 
Pepys himself buried (his gold (p. 261^ and pp. 376—379) Evelyn 
{THary, vol. ii. p. 287) says: ‘The alarme was so greats, that it put 
both country and^^Oitfy into a paniq, feaPCi and consternation, such 
as t hope I shall never see more , every body was dying , none knew 
uhy or whither.’ t 
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there were effected, in th« course of a few yefe, reforms 
which changed the face of society.®® The two great ob- 
stacles by which the nation had long been embarrassed, 
consisted of a spiritual tyranny and a territorial tyranny : 
the tyranny of tlie churcli and the tyranny of the nobles. 
An attempt was now made to remedy these evils*, not by 
palliatixes, but by striking at the power of the classes who 
ilid the mischief. For now it was that a law was placed 
on the statute-book, taking away that celebrated writ,^ 
which enabled the bishops or their delegates to cause 
those men to be burned whose .religion was different to 
their own.**' Now* it was that the clergy were deprived 
of the privilege of taxing themselves, and were forced to 
submit to an , assessment made by the ordinary legfsla- 
ture •Now\ too, there was enacted a law forbidding any 


'■* The most laiporUkiit of those reforms wore carried , as is uearly 
always the case, in to the real wishes of the ruling classes 

( harles U and James 11. 61ten said of the Habeas Corpus Act, ‘that 
a government could not subsist with such a law.’ DaLHYMPCE'a 
vul. iij^. 104 Lord-Keeper Guilford was even opposed to 
the abolition of military tenures ‘He thought,' says hi« brother, 
'the taking awa> ol the tenures a desperate wound to the liberties 
of the people of Englaud ’ Litm ot the A^orfAji, vol. ii. p. f'll. These 
are the sort of men by wliom great nations are governed. A passage 
hy edit, Clarke, vol. ii. p. b2l , confirms 

the statement in Halrymple, so far as James is concerned. This should 
be compared with a letter from Louis XIV., in the narifiun corre- 
spondence AppfHtitjr to Fox’s James IJ., p. exxiv. 

llLACKSTOKK’s ('omwentanes y vol. iv. p. 4^^. CAJarBEcn’s Chun- 
('•■Uon, v<il. iii. p, 4,11. This destruction of the writ I^e MiveeUco com- 
burrndo was in 1677. It is noticed in Palmku’s Treatts*' on the Chui ch^ 
vol. 1 p. 600, and in COLninu’s EccUfiast, U%st. vol viii. p. 478. 

** This waa in 1664. See the account of it in Coi.l.iek‘8 Eectesiast, 
lint. vol. viii. pp, 463--466. Collier, who is evidently displeased by 
the change, says: ‘The consenting, therefore, to be taxed the 
temporal Commons, makes the clergy more dependent on a foreign 
body, takes away the right of disposing of their own money, and 
lays thair estates in some measure at discretion.’ Sec also, on the 
injury this has indicted on the church, Lathbitby’s Hist, (ff Conpo^ 
enttotty pp, 259, 260. And Colbridgo {Uteraj'f Hentuins. vol. iv. pp. 152, 
1.65) points this out as chafactenxiiig one Of the three ‘grand evil 
epochs of our* present church.* So marked, however, was the tendency 
of that time, that this most important measure was peaceably effechMl 
by an arrangement between Hheldon and Clarendon. See ethe notes 
by Onslow in BvABBt’s Own Ttme, vol. i. p. 340, vol. iv. pp, S09,’ 
Compare Lord Camden’s stvtement ( iPar/. Hist. vol. xvi. p. |69) t^lth 
the speech of Lord Bathurst (vol. xxii. p. 77 ) ; and of Lordi ‘Semple 
on Tooke’s case (vol, xy^ir. p, 1357). Mr Carwithen «)/ lAe 
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bishop, or iiny ecclesiastical court, to tender the ex-ofjicio 
oath, by which the church had hitherto enjoyed the power 
of compelling a susj^ected person to criminate himself.*'* 
In regard to the noUes, it was also during the reign of 
Charles II. that the House of Lords, after a shar|) stniggle, 
was obliged to abandon its pretensions to an original juris- 
diction in civil suits; and thus lost for ever an important 
resource for extending its own intluence. It was in tin* 
same reign that tliere was settled the right of the peojde 
to be taxed entirely by their representati\es; the House 
of Commons having ever since retainf‘d the sole power of 
proposing money bills, and regulating the amount of im- 
posts, merely leaving to the Peers the form of consenting 
to ^liat has been already determined These wei^ the 
attempts which were made to bridle the clergy «nd the 
nobles, Put there were also eftected other things of equal 
importance. By the destruction of the scandalous pre* 
rogatives of Purveyance and Pre-emption, a limit was 
,0 the power of the sovereign to vex his refractory siiwi^ 
ects.*’^'^ By the Habeas Corpus Act, the liberty of every 


Church 0 / England, vol ii. p iM . Oxft»rd, grieveg over * tlvi* 

deprivation of the liberties of the Kumlish cleruy.’ * 

14 Car II. c 12 Compare Stephjcns’s Li/e t>f Tooke, Vol i pp. 
16H, 170, Blackrtowk’s Conunenturte* , vol lii p UU Mr Hai- 

lam {Comt Hint vol. i pp. li>7, ISS) has adduced evidence of the wajr 
in which the clergy were accuetomed to injure their opponents by the 
ex-officto oath. 

loo This was the issue of the famous controversy respecting Skinner, 
in 1669; and *from this time,’ says Mr. Hallam , ‘the Lords have ta- 
citly abandoned all pretensJons to an original jurisdiction in civil 
suits.’ CanMt, Hx$t. vol. ti. p. 1S4. l%ere is an account of this case 
of Skinner, which was connected with the Kast-lndia Company, in 
of India, vol. i. pp 102, 102. 

HAr.LAX’s Gonut. Ht$(. vol. Ii, pp. 1 h 9~-192; and EocnasTon's 
Englinh AntiquiUei , p 326. The disputes between the two bouses 
respecting taxation , are noticed very bristly in Pabkbb’s Hi»t, of kis 
(hen Ttme^ pp. 155, 136-' ^ 

The ‘famous rights of purveyance and pre emption* were abol- 
ished by 12 Car. II. c. 24. HAiiUAM’s Cohtl. Hiat vol. ii. p 11. Burke, 
in his magnificent speech on Economical Reform, desorfbes the abutee 
of the old system of purveyance. Bubxb's W'orJl#, vol. i. p. 2*49. Bee 
also KBin|^B*s Saxon* in England, vol. it. p. 8$ note; Baxsivotok on 
th4 Statute*, pp. ISS—lSd, 237; LiifOABi>*s fft*/. of England , vol. ii 
pp. 838, 339; 8t«CbAiH*8 BUt. of the Heoenue, vol. i. p,::232; Pori, Bi$U 
vof. U4. p. 1299. 'These passages will give an idea of the 
pzaotised under this *rigtat/ which, like qfost gross injusHces* ;Was 
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Englishman was made as certain as Law could make it; 
it being guaranteed to him, that if accused of crime, he, 
instead of languishing in "prison, as had often been the 
case, should be brought to a fair and speedy trial.*"* By 
the Statute of frauds and Perjuries, a security hitherto 
unknown was conferred upon ])rivate property.*"^ By the 
abolition of g(*neral impeachments, an end was put to a 
great engine of tyranny, with which powerful and uiiscru- 
))iilonB men had frequently mined their political adver- 
saries.**'* By the cessation of those laws which restrictea 
the liberty of ]>rinting, there was laid the foundation of 
that great Public Pr(*ss, x^hich, more ilian any other single 
cause, has diffuscnl among the people a knowledge of their 
own jmwer, and lias thus, to an almost incredible extent, 
aided the ])rogresg of English civilization.*"*' And. to com- 
plete noble picture, there weit* finally destroyed those 


one of tibo ohi cu«ton»» of the Urnieh constitution, being at least 

ai) ancient an Canute, bee Allkk t/« the Jio^al tterogative^ p. 15*2. 
Indeed, a recent %fcriter of «*uu«iiderabie learning (Spksck , Onytu of 
the Lau'n of Kuthpf p U’M derives it from the Roman law A hill 
had been brought lu to take it away tu lt>5S. See Bumtoh’s Crom- 
frelliau Ihury^ voi \ p. SI. Wheu Adam Smith wrote, it still existed 
in France and Oerinany ^ ea’th nf i^ook in. chap li p. I%1, 

(In tlie Habeas t'orfius Act, which ^camse law in lb7Vi, see 
(^AMPBELi/s ('hatiLt ll‘>t * , voj. Ill pp .145 — Mackihtosu, Rerotu- 
/ton if |» 411. and Livoaud'h Uixt. of t^HgUtnd ^ vol.^viii p. 17. 

The peculiant'os of this law , as compared with the imitations of it 
in other countries, are clearly stated tn MKtkK, kxprtt den Indtittitont 
Judii'Hitres vnl ii. p, ‘iSJ. Mr. Lister {Ltfe of ('larendon y vol, li. p. 
4.>4) says* * IroprisoiimeDt in gaols beyond the seas was not prevented 
by law till the passing of the Habeas t'orpus Act, in l(i7S ’ 

Blackstone {jpoomtentnt it'i ^ vol. iv. p 43<0 calls this *a great 
and necessary s^uiity to private pr<»perty ’ and Lord (Campbell (f’Aaa 
cellar vol. lu. p. 4!13> terms it ^the most important and most bene- 
ticial piece of juHdioal legislation of which we can boast ’ ^ On its 
efTects, compare Jones's valuable CowtmcHfary on Isarus ( IForit^ of 8i« 
W, Jonas, vol. iv. p. , with Story's t'onttict of /.«*«», pp. 531, 
533, 637, and TAVi.aa oh Sttttutg X.«ir , in Journal of Statist. Sac. 
voi. xvii. p. l.>0. 

IfOrd Fampbell {Lirtt* of the Vhnncellor* ^ vol, iii. p. 347) says, 
that the atru(rale In |6(>7 *put an end to general impeachments' 

Printing at first was regulated by royal proclamations;* then by 
the Star-cltainber ; and afterwards by the Long Parliament. The 
decrees of the Star-chamber S^em taken as the basis of 13 14 Oar. 

II. o. 33; bat this act expired in 1673, and was not renewed, during 
the reign of Charles II. Compare BL.aox8TONK's Comrueint. Inti p. 
15$) with Huu'i’s JUt*t, of Ntvepupera vol. i. p. 154, and tti*ty 

of Jatue% ft p. 14$, * 
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feudal incidents which our Norman conquerors had im* 
posed, — the ^nilitary tenures ; ihc court of wards ; the 
fines for alienation; the right of forfeiture for marriage 
by reason of tenure; the aids, the homages, the eseuages, 
the primer seisins; and all thos(‘ mischievous subtleties^ 
of which the mere names sound in modern ears as a wild 
and barbarous jargon, but which ])ressed upon our ances- 
tors as real and serious cmIs.*'*' 

These were the things which were done in the reign of 
Charles II. ; and if we t“onsider the miserable incom]>etence 
of the king; the idle jirofligaey of Ins court . the unblushing 
venality of his ministers, the constant consj)iracies to 
whicli tlie country was exposed from within , and the un*^ 
precedented insults to which it wa.s subjected from with- 
out ; if we, moreover, consider that to all this tha e were 
added two natural calamities of the most grievous descrip- 
tion, — a Great I^Iague, which thinned society in all its 
ranks, and scattered confusion through the kingdom , and 
a Great Fire, which, besides increasing the mortality from 
the pestilence, destroyed in a moment those accumulations 
of industry by which industry itself is nourished ; — if we 
pyt all these things together, how can we reconcile incon- 
sistencies apparently so gross? How could so wonderful 
a progress ho made in the face of these unparallcd dis- 
asters? How could such men, under such circumstajices, 
effect such improvements? I’hese an* questions which 
our political compilers are uiiahle to answer ; because they 
look too much at the peculiaritieH of individuals, and too 


The foilest accouot I have seen in any hlatery, of thu great 
Revolution, which swept away the traditions and the language of 
feadalism, is that given in HauRia’s Livfs «/ thp SiuarU, vol. iv. pp. 
369— 37S. Bat Harris, though an indoatrious collector , was a man ot 
slender ability , and not at all aware of the real nature of a changa> 
of which the obvious and immediately practical results fortned the 
smallest part. Tb^ true point of view is , that it was a formal rtwjog- 
niiion by the legielature that the Middle Ages .were extinct, and that 
it was necessary to inaugurate a more modem add innovating polfby. 
Hereafter I shall have Occasion to examine this In detail , and show 
how it was merely a symptom of a revd^utionary movement. In the 
mean time the reader may refer to the very short notices in HaL- 
MTweLa’s Bt»t, o/ Feudal Ptoperly, p. 0$ ; BLACXSroira’s Curnmeni- 
vol. ii. pp. 76, 77 ; Hallam’s Cons/, ifisl. vol, 11. p. 11 ; Pari. Uht. 
vol. iv. pp. 'i3, 167, 168; Mxtxr, JnstituHonr ifudiaaireM y vol. ii. p. 
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little at fbe temper of the age in which those indhiduals 
live. Such writers do not perceive that the history of 
every civilized country is the history of its intellectual 
development, which kings, statesnien, and legislators are 
more likely to retard than to hasten; because; however 
great their powder may be, they are at best the accidental 
and insufticient rej)resentativeh of the spirit of their time; 
and because, so far from being able to regulate the move- 
ments of the national mind, the> themsehes form the 
smallest part of it, and, in a general view' of the progreslf 
of Man, are only to be regarded as the pupiseis who stmt 
and fret their hour upon a little stage; while, beyon<l 
thenu ami on every side of them, are forming opinions 
and princijdes which they can scarcely perceive , hut by 
which filone the wliole course of human affairs is ulti- 
mately governed. 

The truth i>, that the vast legislative reforms for 
whicli the reign of Charles II. is so remarkable merely 
foim a part of that movement, which, though traceable to 
a much earlier period, had only for three generations been 
in undisguised opiTatiou. These important im}»roveinents 
were the result of that hold, sceptical, inquiring, and re- 
torining spirit, which had now' seized the^ three great 
dejmrtments of Theology, of Science, and of Politics. The 
old priucii>les of tradition, of authority, and of dogma, 
were gradually becoming weaker; and of course, in the 
same proportion, there was diminished the influence of 
the classes by whom those principles were chiefly, upheld. 
As the power of particular sections of society tJius de- 
clined, the power of the people at large increased. The 
real interests of the nation l)egan to be percei\ed, so soon 
as the superstitions were dispersed by which those inter- 
ests had long been obscured. This, I believe, is the real 
solution of what at first seems a curious problem, -^namely, 
how it was that such comprehensive reforms should have 
been acconl^lished in so bad, and in many respects so in- 
famous, a reign. It i$, jao doubt, true, that those reforms 
were essentially the result of the intellectual m|rch of 
the age ; but, so far from being made in spite of the ^Vices 
of the sovereign, the|^^-were actually aided by them^ With 
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the exception of the needy profligates who thonged Ujs 
court, all classes men soon learned to despise a king 
who was a drunkard^ a libertine, and a hypocrite; who 
had neither shame ,nQr sensibility; and who, in point of 
honour, was unworthy to enter the j)resence of the mean- 
est of his subjects. To luive the throne tilled tor a quarter 
of a ceutui*}’ by such a man as this, was the surest way 
of weakening that ignorant and imliscrimmate loyalty, to 
which the people have (»fteu sacrificed their dearest rights. 
\’hus, the chitj^^cter of the king, merely considered from 
this point of view, was eimueiui) ta\ (uiiable to the growth 
of national libertj.**^'' But the ad\iintag(‘ did not stop 
there. I'he reckless debaucheries ot Charles made him 
abhor everything aiqiroaeinng to restraint; and this gave 
him a dislike to a class, whose profession, at leaat, pre- 
sujiposes a conduct of mort* than ordinaiy purity. The 
(onsequence was, tliat he, not from views of enlightened, 
l>ohcy, but merely from a love ot Nieious indulgence, 
alVfays had a distastt* for the clergy ; and, so tar from 
advancing their power, frequently exjiressed for them an 
open contempt;**'^ His most intimate tnends din‘cted 

Mr HaHam has a noble passage on the serviees rpn<ter*‘(l to 
Eughtjh civihzfttiou by the vicen ot the English court *We are. how- 
ex cr, much miiebted to the luemorj of liarliara Duchess of Oh'x elauU, 
Louisa Dacher«s of Portsmouth, and Mrs. Eleanor (fwyn VVe owe a 
tribute ol gratitude to the Mays, the KiUigrews, the ChimchGiis, and 
the Graminouts They placed .v servueable part in ridding tkc king- 
dom of Its besotted lojalty They sax'tid our forefathers from the 
star-chamber and the High-comnn»Aum couit; they laboured in their 
vocation against suuding aiuues and coriuptiou, the^ pressed lor ward 
the great ultimate security of English freedom— ti»e expulsion of the 
House of Stuart ’ Hallam b Conxt. Uni vol. li. p. 50. 

^‘'•Burnet (Own Tnnr . vol i p. 44k> tells us that, in n»t>7, the 
king, even at the council-board, expressed himself against the bi- 
shops, and said, that the clergy thought of nothing but to get go<^ 
benefices and to keep a good table.^ See also, on his dislike to t^ 
bishops, vol. ii. p 21i!; and Fnpi s’s ihary, anoU^f 

place, vol. IV. p. 42, Pepys writes. ^And 1 belieSfl|puerarchy will 
in a little time be shaken, whether they will or^oT^c king being 
offended with them, and set upon it, as 1 hear,' Evelyn, in a con- 
versation with Pepys, noticed with regret such oonduci of„ Charley, 
‘that a bishop shall never be seen about him, as the king of Enmce 
hath always.' Pxiptb, vol. lii. p. iwu, Kvciyn, in his benevolent way, 
ascribes this to ‘the negligence of the clergy hot history teaches as 
that the clergy have never neglected kings, except when the king has 
first neglected them. Sir »Tohn Reresby gives a euiions account of a 
conversation Charles II. held with him rssp^ting ‘mitred heads,' in 
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agaiuBt thw thoB6 coarse and profligate jokes which are 
})r^8erved in the literature of ‘the *time*^ aud wliich, in the 
opinion of the courtiers, were to he ranked among the 
noblest specimens of human wit. From men of this sort 
the fharcli had, indeed, little to apprehend; but their Ian- 
•ruage, and the favour with which it was received, are part 
«*t the symptoms by wiiicb may study the temper of 
that age. Many other illustrations will occur to most 
loaders; 1 may, howo\er, ineution one, which is interest- 
ing on accoiuit of tlu* eminence of the philosopher <on-^ 
( orjied in it. The most dangerous opponent of the clergy 
n^tlie seventeenth century w'as certainly IHibbes, the 
subtlest dialectician ot liis time; a writer, too, of singu- 
lar clearness, and, aanong Hritish metaplnsicians, interior 
<nily to •Berkeley. This jirotouiid thinker published sev- 
eral sjieculations very unfavourable to the church, and 
directly opposeil to pnuciples which are essential to eccle- 
siastical authority. As a natural consequence he was 
lotted by the clergy; his doctrines w^ere declared to be 
highl} pernicious; and he was accused of wishing to sub- 
vert the national religion, and corrupt the national mo- 
rals.**" >>0 far did this proceed, that, duiing his life, and 
Ktr several years after his death, ever>' miui who ventured 
to think for hinisell was stigmatized as a Hobbist, or, as 
it was humetimes called, aHobbian.*** This marked hos- 

N'hieli the Jbeling of the king is very apparent RKK£i»n!k‘8 Jrar*‘i$ 

•'”|||lS^^^auinK»»it> of the clergy againef Hobbes, and on the ex- 
t - nt t«f "Which he reciprocated it, compare AuaBEv's nmi Lic< 

^ol ii. pp,Jft3!.*. 631; TjcKiCKMAsy , C/VtcA Her Phitoi vol x p. Ill; 
witli the Ungtiaiire of Burnet (0*tn 7\m^, vol ». p. 328), and of 

Whistiin p, See also Wood's .tfAew/t' , edit. 

Bliss, vol. Hi. p. l2ll, Monconjs. who was in I,ondon lu 166.1, says 
' f’ Hobhes, ‘11 mo dit Taversioii <|a.0 tons les gens d^glise tant catho- 
hques protestants avoient potir^lut,' Monconys’s Vouap*'^ . vol. 
in p. 43; and p, 1J,% ‘Mr, Hobbes, ^oe je trouvai ton^iours fort ennemi 
<'08 prt^tres catholiquea et des protestans * About the same time, Sor- 
I'lero was in tiondon ; and he writes respecting Hobbes ‘I know not 
how it doiies pass, the clergy are afraid of him, and so are the 
Oxford mathematician a ahd tlieir adherents; wherefore his majesty 
K'harles 11.) was pleased to ftiake a very good comparison^ when he 
told me, he was like a boar, s.hom they baited with dogs to Wy him.* 
SoRBtifcHJi’a I'oyrtj/s to Enptnnd, p. 40. 

This was a common expreesion for whoever attacked established 
^pimous late in the seven^nth , and even early in the eighteenth 
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tility on the part of the clergy was a sufficient recom- 
mendation to the favour of Charles. The king, even V>efore 
liis accession, had imbibed many of his principles * and, 
after the Reiteration he treated the author with what was 
deemed a scandalous respect, He protected him from his 
enemies ; he somewhat ostentatiou'ily hung up his portrait 
in his own private room at Whitehall and he even con- 
ferred a pension on this the most formidable opiioneiit 
who had yet appeared again&t the spiritual hierarchy.”^ 
If we look a moment at the ecclebla^tical appoint- 
ments of ('harles, we shall find e\idence of the same ten- 
dency. In his rcigii the highest dignities in the chuf^i 
>vere in\ariably conferred ujion men who were deticient 
either in ability or in honesty. It would perhaps he an 
over-retinement to ascribe to the king a deliberate; plan lor 
lowering the reputation of the episcopal bench ; hut it in 
certain, that if he had such a plan, he followed the coarse 
most likely to effect his purpo^se*. For it is no oxagge r- 
ation to say, that, duiing his life, the Leading English 
prelates were, without exct‘ptioii, either incapable or in- 
sincere; the> were tumble to defend what they reaU\ 
believed, or else they did not helie\e whOvt they openly 
professed. Never before were the interests of the Angli- 
can church so feebh guarded. The first Archbishop <»t 
Canterbury appointed by Charles was Juxou , whose de- 
ficiencies were notorious; and of whom his friends could 
only say, that his want of ability was tompensa^d bv tin 
goodness of his intentions.’*^ When he dieiti^, 

century. For ineUtnce# of it. gee Baxtsh's of Httmtlf^ foho. 

iStHj, part. iii. p. 4S, Boyla’s Ut/rig. vol. v. pp, .'»(>$, 510; Moxk's Ltj^ 
of Berkley, vol. i. p. 41; Veukon Correspond, vol. in. p. i3; Kiwo'h 
Life 0 } Locke, vol i. p. 101, BABWaiBit’a Ltfe of Sen ton, vol u 
p 140. 

"2 Burnet «ays, they ^made di^p and lasting impreigiona on the 
king’s mind.’ Oioh Time^ vol. i.’p* 172. 

’“A likeneas, by Cooper. See Woon’s At/tenm Oxomtfntes^ edit 
Bliss, vol. lii. p. I20S. 

SottBisna’s Voyage to England y p, 80; Wood’s Jfhenm Ommen- 
ses , vol. iii. p. 1208. On the populaHty of. the worlcs of Hobbea m 
the reign of Charles II. compare Pspy6|8 Diary y vol* iv. p. 164, with 
Lite§ of ffie Sorihs, vol. iii. p. 330. 

Bishop Burnet says of him, at his appointment: *As he was 
never a great divine , so he was now supmiiiiiiated.’ Own 
vol. 1 . p. 303. , ^ 
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raised up as his successor Shcldou, whom he had previ- 
ous]) made Bishop of London; and who not only brought 
discredit on his o^der by acts of gross intolerance, but 
who was so regardless 'of the common decencies of his 
station, that he used to amuse his, associates by having 
exhibitions in his own house imitating the way in which 
the Presbyterians delivered their sermons. After the 
death of Sheldon Charles appointed to the archbishoprit 
sancroft, whose superstitious fancies exposed him to the^ 
contempt even of his own profession, and who was as 
much despised as Sheldon had been hated. In the rank 
immediately below this, we find the same principle at 
work. The three Archbishops of York during the reign of 
Charles II., were Frewen, Steam, and Dolben: who were 
so utterty devoid of abilitv . that , notwithstanding their 
elevated position, they arc altogether forgotten, not one 
reader out of a thousand having ever heard their names. 

Such appointments as these are indeed striking; and 
what makes them more so, is, that they were by no means 

Ilf Qf his owu friend, Bishop Parker, grtres a specimeu 

See PABiTKa’s thftory vr hts own Ttrn^^ pp. 31—33. Compare Xeal's 
JJtMt of th*’ Purttann, vol iv. p. 429, Wilboe's Metn. of De Fot\ rol i. 
p 4S. 

In lt>6y, Pepys was at one of these intertainmcnts, wliich took 
place not only at the house, but in the .presence of the archbishop 
See the scandalous details in Pepvs*8 Duiru, vol. iv, pp, 321, 322, or 
in WiUBOii’s De Foe^ vol. i, pp. 44, 45. 

“* Burnet, who knew Bancroft, calls him ‘a poor-spirited and 
fearful man^ {Own Tima., vol. lii. p. 354), and Imentions (rol. lii 
p I3v^) an instance of his supersitiou, which will be easily believed by 
whoever has read bis ridiculous sermons, which D'Oyly has wickedly 
published. See Appendix to D'Oyuy’s SUtneroft, pp. 339 — i20. Br. I«alie 
says that everybody was aniased when it was known that Sancroit 
was to he archbishop. Lake’s Dtarp 30th Dec. 1677, p. 18, In vol, i. 
of the Camden JUieceUany^ 1347, 4to. ^His character, so far as be had 
one, is fairly drawn by Dr. Birch . ’slow, timorous, and narrow-spirited, 
but at the same time a good, honOst, «hd well-meaning man ’ Biacn’s 
Life of TiUoteon^ p, 151, See alio respecting him, MxOAtTLAT’s 
Huti. of England^ vol. ii. p. 616, voL Hi. p, 77, voL iv. pp. 40—43. 

*1* Frewen was so obeoure a man, that there is no life of him 
either in Cl|aif Biographical DicUonarg ^ or in Bose’s more recent 
but inferior woiic. The Hltle that is known of Steam, or Sterae. is 
unfavourable Compare BvamA^, vol. li. p. 437, .with BAXTMril Ltje 
of folio, 1696, part ii, p, 338. And of Dolben I have been 

unable to collect anything of interest , except that he had a g^d li- 
brary. See the tradltiouary account in Jones’s Memotn of Mtehop 
P- 66. I 

Buci^.e. U 
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necessary; they were not forced on the king by court in- 
trigue, nor was there a lack of more competent men. The 
truth seems to be, that Charles was unwilling to confer 
ecclesiastical promotion upon ahy one who had ability 
enough to increase the authority of the church, and re- 
store it to its former pre-eminence. At his accession, the 
two ablest of the clergy were undoubtedly Jeremy Taylor 
and Isaac Barrow. Both of theni were notorious for their 
loyalty; both of them were men of unspotted virtue; and 
both of them have left a reputation which will hardly perish 
while the English language is remembered. But Taylor, 
though he had married the king's .lister, was treated with 
marked neglect; and, being exiled to an Irish bishopric, 
had to pass the remainder of his life m what, at that time, 
was truly called a barbarous country. As to* Barrow, 
who, in point of genius, was probably superior to Taylor, 
he had the mortification of seeing tlte most incapable men 
raised to the highest posts in the church, while he himstdf 
was unnoticed; and, notwithstanding that his family had 
greatly suffered in the royal cause, he received no sort 
of preferment until five years before his death, %hcn the 
king conferred on him the mastership of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


‘*0 Hig wife was Joanna Bridge®, a bastard of Charles I. Coinp(U« 
.Votes and (luerifit. vol. vn. p *105. i^ith Ltp’ of Jetemy Taylor, 

in Taylor’s Works, vol. i. p xxxiv. Bishop Heber, p. xxxv. , ^ds, 
*But. notwithstanding the splendour of such an alliance, therew no 
reason to believe that it added materially to Taylor’s income.’ 

Coleridge (Lit /temotns, vol. iii. p. aays, that this neglect 
of Jeremy Taylor by Charles ‘ is a problem of which perhaps his vir- 
tues present the most probable solution ’ 

*-* Superior, certainly, in« ooipnrehensivenees , and in the range of 
his studies; so that it is aptly said by a respectable authority, that 
he was at once *tfae great precursor of Sir Ipaac Newton, and the 
pride of the English pulpit.’ WountwoBTH’s EcektkiaU. Btog, vol. fv. 
p. 344. See also, respecting Barrbw, Mohtuci^a, Hht. d«» J/o/A^o/. 
vol. ii. pp. 88. 89, 359, 360, .504, 505, vol. iii. pp. 436—438. 

‘ His father having suffered greatly in ^hU estate by his attach- 
ment to the royal cause.’ CHalmbrs’ Biog* Diet, voh^v. n. 3$, > 

Barrow, displeased at not receiving ^releTment after the Bes- 
toration^ wrote the lines: e 

*Te mi^is optavit reditumm Carole nemo; 

Et sensit nemo te rediisse minus.’ ^ 

HanhiTOu’s l(fe of Barrow, in Barrow’s Work$, Bdinb. 1845, vol, 
p xxiii A. 
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It is hardly necessary to point out how all this must 
have tended to weaken the church, and accelerate that 
jQfreat movement lor which the reign of Charles II. is re- 
markable. At the same time, there were many other 
circumstances which, in this preliminary sketch, it is iin- 
jmssible to notice, but wliich were stamped with th^ gen- 
eral character of revolt against ancient authority. In a 
subsequent volume , this will be placed in a still clearer 
light, because I shall have an opportunity of bringing for-^ 
ward evidence which, from the abundance of its details, 
would be unsuited to the present Introduction. Eiiougli, 
however, has been stated, to indicate the general march of 
the English mind, and supply the reader with a clue by 
which he may understand those still more complicated 

♦ vents, which, as the seventeenth century advanced, began 
to thicken upon us. 

A few years before the death of Charles II.-, the clergy’ 
made a great effort to recover their former power by 
reviving those doctrines of Passive Obedience and Divine 
Plight, which are obviously favourable to the progress of 
superstition. But as the English intellect was now suf- 

Kverytliing Mr has said <JU the coBtempt into which 

the oh'riry fell m the Churleell. la perfectly accurate; anU 

evidence which ^4iBiiw*^eonected , I know that thia very ahle 
ivnter, of wboae immenae reaearch few people are competent 
haa rather undertti^ed the ca»e than overaiated it. Clu several suh- 
iccta I should vanttirc to differ from Mr Macuulaj-; but 1 cannot 
refrain from mtpretaing my admiration of his unwearied diligence, of 
the consumiDate shill with which be has arranged his materials, and 

♦ f the noble love of liberty which animates hia entire work These 
are qualities which will long sarvtve the aspersions of his punv de- 
tractors, — men who, in point of knowledge and ability, are unworthy 
to loosen the shoe-latchet of him they fooUshly attack. 

HAiiLJLM’g Con»f. Hut. vol. li. pp. 143, 14.1, 151-156, from which 
It appears that thia movement began about lt»8l. The clergy, as a 
body, are naturally favourable to thfa doctrine, and the following 
passage, published only twelve yeaSre ago, will give the reader an 
idea of the views that some of them entertain. The Bev. Mr. Sewell 
(('.hrutmn X^ond. 1814, p. 15t) tayi, that the reignmg prince 

18 ‘a being arfbed with enpeeme physical power by the hand and 
permission of Providenc#; as ench, the lord of our property, the 
master of our lives, the fonnffain of honour, the dispensei nf law, 
before whom each subject mnst surrender his will and oonfovm hie 
Actions .... Who, when he errs, errs as a man, and not as a kmg, 
and is responsible, not to man, but to God ’ And at p. Ill, tlM same 
wi^er informs us that tfe xhuroh, ‘with one uuifonn, nnhetitoting 

. 7 * 
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ficiently advanc^jd to reject ^uch dogmas, this futile at- 
tempt only increased the op])osition between the interests 
of the people as a body and the interests of the clergy 
as a class. Scarcely had this scheme been defeated, when 
the sudden death of ('harles placed on the throne a prince' 
whose most earnest desire was to rt'stote the Catholic 
church, and reiii«:tate among u*^ that mischievous system 
which openly boasts of subjugating the reason of Man- 
This change in atfairs was, if we consider it in its uUimatt' 
results, the most iortunate circumstance which could have 
happened to our country In spite (d the difference ot 
their religion, the English clerg> had always displayed an 
affection towards James, whose reverence for the jiriest- 
hood they greatly admired : though they were aiLxiou*' 
that the w'armth of his affections should be lav'ished on 
the Church of England and not on the Church of Rome 
They were sensible of the advantages w^hicli w’ould acenn 
to their own order, if his piety could be turned into a 
new channel They saw’ that it was for his interest te 
abandon his religion; and they thought that to a man sn 
cruel and so vicious, his own interest would be the sole 
considf'ration The consequeBBBe w'as, that in oat ot 
the most critical moments of hiS'We, they made in bi" 
favour a great and successful and they not unl\ 

used all their strength to defeat the bill by which it w’as 


voice, has proclaimed the dut\ yf “ passive oUedlWice.”’ Sec also oti 
this slavish teuet. aa upheld bj the church. WOKI>BWOBT«’i iCcch'^fOitf 
liwg. vol iv p. d' S. Lift of Kfn hn a Layman^ vol. li. p, 523; Ljirn 
bvbt’s Hint of Convocattvn, p *22^, Lathbcrt’s Hnnjur^n. pp. :>*’ 
135, 197; and a letter Irom Nelson, author of the Fait$ and 
in Nichoi.8»8 Lit. Anec. vol. iv. p. 216, With good reason, therefore, 
did Fox tell the House of Commojis, that ^ being a good church- 
man, a person might become a bad citieen.' Fttri. ffisi. vol. xitix. 
p. 1377. 

The Archbishop of Canteirbnirjr, in 1678, wa» engaged in an 
attempt to convert James; and in a letter to the Bishop of Winchester, 
he notices the *happj couseqaences'' which wonld reanlt from his 
success. See this characteristic letter in Clwendon^Corrvtp. vet. it 
pp. 465, 466. See also the motives of the bi^opi, candidly but broadly 
stated, dn Mr. Wilson’s valnable worlft U/e of i>* Fob, vol i. p. 74. 

'«• In a high-church pamphlet, published to 1«82, against the BUI 
ofBzelnsion, the cause of James Is advoeetdd; bnt the inoonvenienoe 
he would suffer by remainiug a Catliolio is strongly insisted upon. 
See the wily remarks in Somkbs’b Tract s^vol. vlii. pp, 258, 259 
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proposed to exclude him from the succession, but when 
the measure was rejected, they presented an address to 
Charles, congratulating him on the result, When James 
actually mounted tlie throne, they continued to display 
the same spirit Whether they still hoped for his con* 
version, or whether, in their eagerness to persecute the 
dissenters, they overlooked the danger to their owm church, 
H luicortain; but it is one of the most singular and un* 
(piestionahle facts in our history, that for some time there 
existed a strict alliance between a Protestant hierarchj^ 
and a Popish king. The terrible crimes which were the 
result of this compact are hut too notorious. But what is 
mor<* worthy of attention is, the circumstance that caused 
the dissolution of this conspiracy between the crown and 
the chutch The gi'ouiul of the qaarrel was an attempt 
made by the king to effect, in some degree, a religious 
toleration. By the celebrated Test and Corporation Acts, 
it had been ordered, that all persons who were employed 
hv government should he compelled, under a heavy pe- 
nalty, to receive the sacrament accoitiing to the rites of 
the Phiglish church- The offence of James was, that he 
now issued what was called a Declaration ot Indulgence, 
in which he annouuced his intention of sus])ending the 
exoditioii of tbesk laws. From this moment, the posi- 
tion of the two great parties was cntirelv ehanged. The 


W £ccl***taH. \ol »v. p. ht>5 Ou their 

iieiKV agsiQAft t!»« bin, ie© or the stu'itn, vol. v p. ini; 

Tim*', veil, ii p Sowkks’* Tiw'tn, vol x pi>, 216, 

3.1; VkanCfUof*^ vol. iil. p. ,3.1, Carwithkji’s 7/m/, of th*> 

CJtureh or vol. ii. p. 431. 

At the «ecet«ion of J»ibe« II. ‘tbo pulpits throughout Sngbuia 
resottonoa with tbaoksgivinss < and a nnmeroua set ot addn»Mes 
datterad his Majeatry. lu the atroniNNtt expressions, with a')suraiico%of 
unstlaken loyalty and obodienoe, vrUboat liuiitatiou or reaervo.* NkAL’s 
iftif •/ th>' Pnrhunn^ toI. v. See also Calamv* 8 Z.//*?, vol. J. 

p, llH. . 

»*' Un iba pSth Maralii, mS7, the king announced to the Privy 
Uouneg that ht bad determiniil Mn grant, by bia own autbority, entire 
liberty of oonaeieuoe to all bit taMeota.' On the 4th A|iril appeared 
iba memorable Heelamtioti ofgliidalganco. Macavlat’s Hi%. of Kny~ 
/aad, voJ, li, p. 211; and tee Lift e/ Jmm^ //.. edited by OjiarlM, vaL 
It. p. 112 There is a anmroary. of the Declaration in N&al* 8 ISTiali qf 
/A# Puritans, vol. v. pp, 3‘», 31- Ar to the second DedUration , tee 
NUcaUlay , vol. it. pp 34-^ 345; Ctartndon Vun eipond. 4ol. ii p. I7bi 
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bishops clearly perceived that the statutes which it was 
thus attempted to abrogate, were liighly favourable to 
their own power; and hence, in their opinion, formed an 
ess^itial part of the constitution of a Christian countr>. 
They had willingly combined with James, while he assisted 
them in persecuting men who worshipped God in a manner 
different from themselves. So long as this compact held 
good, they were indifferent as to matters which they con- 
j^sidered to be of minor importance. I'hey looked on in 
silence, while the king was amassing the materials with 
which he hoped to turn a free government into an abso- 
lute monarcliy. lliey saw Jeffreys and Kirke torturing 
their fellow-subjects; they saw the gaols crowded with 
prisoners, and the scaffold streaming with Mood. The> 
were well pleaded that some of the best and ahh.*8t men 
in the kingdom should he barharoush persecuted; that 
Baxter should be thrown into prison, and that Howe should 
be forced into exile. They witnessed with composure the 
most revolting cruelties, lieeausc the victims of them were 
the opponents of the English church. Although the miiuN 
of men were tilled with terror and ^ith loathing, the bi- 


It was 111 the autumn of that the clergy' the go>erii- 

ment peraeouted the disseiitem with the greatiMt riruleiioe See 
MACAt iiAY'a vul. i pp 887, Coiii|»ire NitAL’e Ift*\ vf ^ 

Punfi’fti vol. V, pp. 4—12, with a letter from Lord Clarendon, 

2l8t Decemher lf)S5. in C/ar^nrioH Vnn vol, 1. p. 1H2. It is aaid 

(Buhnef’s Own Time, vol. in. pp. iZ.’i, 176), that on man> occasions 
the church party made use of the ecclesiastical courts to axtort nton6> 
from tlie Nonconformists; and for condmiation of this, see Macitim- 
tosh’s Her of uf ion of 16SH, pp. 17», 640. 

It appears from the accounts In the War-Offlice, that James, 
even in the first year of his reign, had a standing army of nearly 
^,000 men. Mackisttosh’s Reeo>ution,*^yp. 77, 658* ‘A dieoipHned 
army of about 20, (KK) men was, for the first time, established during 
peace in tins island.' As this natturaiiy inspired great alarm, the king 
gave out that the number did not esoeed Lift of JnmtH //., 

edited by Clarke, vol. li, pp. 62, 47. 

'** Compare BuniigT, v 1. iii, pp. 66-^2, with I>AijnYSiPL.ll's Me- 
nioirs, vol 1. part. i. hook ii. pp. 126— Ken, so far as 1 remember, 
was the only one who set his lace against ’'these atrocities. He was 
a very humane man, and did what he could to mitigate the eufferings 
of the pptsoners m Mouinouth’s rehe&ioni; hat ft iS not mentioned 
that he attempted to stop the persecutions directed against the in- 
nocent Nonconformists, who were barbarously punished, not 
they rebelled, but because they dissented. Lift of Aea, o 
aol. 1 . p. 298. * 


because 
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shops made no complaint They preserved their loyalty 
unimpaired, and insisted on the necessity of humble sub* ** 
mission to the Lord’s anointed. But the moment James 
proposed to protect against persecution those who were 
hostile to the church; the moment he announced his in- 
tention of breaking down that monopoly of offices and of 
honours which the bishops had long secured for their own 
party ; —the moment this took place, the hierarch^ became 
alive to the dangers with which the country was threat- 
ened from the \ioience of so arbitrary a prince. Tli(^ 
king had laid his baud on the ark, and the guardiaps 
of the temjde flew to arms. How could they tolerate a 
prince who would not allow them to persecute their ene- 
mies? How could they support a sovereign who sought 
to favoirr those wdio differed from the national church? 
They soon detenaiiied oa the line of conduct it beho\ed 
them to take. AVith au almost unanimous voice, they 
refused to obey the order by wliich the king commanded * 
them to read in their churches the edict for religious 
toleration. Nor did they stop there. So great was their 


*Pro^ th« conduct of the clergy in thit and the former reigir, 
it m quite claur. tliat if the king h»d beSu a Proteataut, of the pro- 
fession of the Church of England, or even a quiet, tubmissive Catholic, 
without any seal for ibis religion, — conUniug himself solely Vo matters 
nf state, and having a proper respect lor church-property, — he might 
have plundered other Protestants at his pleasure, and have trampled 
upon the Ubertiea of his country, without the danger of resistance ’ 
WtLSOH'8 tAft (Otf D* Poe, Tol. I. p. ISS. Or, as Fox says, ‘Thus, as 
long as Jamee oontented himself with absolute power m civil matters, 
and did no| use of hie authority against the church, everything 

went smooth and eaay.’ Fox’s o/ James II., p. 

** ComiNire ^SAX,’S iiisf, of I^urtuim, vol. v. p with Ltje <-/ 
James fl.^ edit, Clarke, vol. ii. p. 70; where it is well said, that the 
clergy of the Chui-ch of England ‘had prMChed prerogative and the 
sovereign power so the bighetV piteh, while it was lavourable to them; 
but when they apprehended tW lettst danger from it, they cried out 
at toon at the thoe pinched, tlt^agh It w«« their own putting on.’ 
See alto pp. lia, 104. Whak Ih^ aetvility was to the crown, while 
they thought that the crown >NiHi with them, may be ethmated from 
the etaiemeot^f Be Foe: ‘X Igi^t beard it publicly preached, that if 
the king oonugaanded nty head, mud sent his messengers to fetch it, 1 
was bound to tnbnitt, and aidbd while it was out off.* Life 

0/ l>f Foe, eol. i. p. Ud. 

•” B’Oyly {Life of Bancroft, p. 1«4) eaye, ‘On the whole, it it 
euppoted that not more than 2(10 out of the whole body of clergy, 
eetimated at iO,OJO, complied with the king’s requisition.* ‘Only teeen 
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enmity agai»st Mm they had recently cherished, that they 
actually applied for aid to those very dissenters whom, 
only a few weeks before, they had hotly persecuted; seek- 
ing by magnificent pComises to win over to their side men 
they had hitherto hunted even to the death. The most 
eminent of the Nonconforniists were far from being dupetl 
by this sudden affection. But their hatred of Popery, 
and their fear of the ulterior designs of the king, prcvail(*d 
over every other consideration; and there arose Uiat 
""oingular combination between churclimen and dissenters, 
which has ne\er since been repeated. This coalition, 
hacked by the general voice of the jieojdo, soon over- 
turned the throne, and gave ri^e to \\hat is justly deeineti 
one of the most important e\cnts in tin' history of Eng- 
land- 

obeyed in tlie city o1 London, aiul not atxive ‘JOi all England over 
Burset’s Oun Ttmey vol. ui p 21*'. On Sunday, 20Ui May ISSS, Lord 
•Clarendon writes- ‘I was at St. Jaiues's cliurch, in the exeniug I had 
an account that the Declaration was read only in four churches jn 
the city and liberties.’ Claremlon Corr<$j> v*>l li pp 172, 173 When 
this conduct became known, it was obaerved that the church ‘supported 
the crown < nly so long as she dictated to it, and became rebellious* 
at the moment when she was forbidden to be intolerant.’ Mack- 
iktosh’s K^rfJuti'jn of If.s*^. p. 255. J 

The first advances wete made when the Deolaratieo W the king 
n favour of 'liberty of conscience’ was on the |>dint of being issued, 
and immediately after the proceedings at Oxford bad shown his de- 
termination to break down the monopoly of ofBces possessed by t lie 
church. ‘The clergy at the same time prayed and eutreated the dis- 
senters to appear on their side, and stand by the Establishment, 
making large promises of favour and brotherly affection if ever they 
came into power.’ Neal’S Ift»t9 of tht Vuntunny vol. v. p. 2». See 
also, at pp. 5H, 59, the conciliating letter from the Arebbishop of 
Tanterbury after the Declaration. ‘Such.’ says Neal, *titch a-as the 
language of the church in distress 1 Compare Boten’t /.»/« TtUotnon, 
p. 153; Ellis’s Cvrrexpond. vol. ii. p. 63, Ellis’s Orig, Letterit, 2nd 
series, vol. iv. p, 117, Hackietosb’b lUvoluUon^ p. S86; SoitBBS’s 
Tracts, vol. ix. p. 132; Macaulay’s Mi9t. o/ KnglanH^ vol. li. pp. 
218, 219. 

See the indignant language od De Boo (WzLSOSr’s Li /0 of £h 
Fot>, vol. i. pp. 130, 131, 133, 134); Mid air from a to tht 

Pitttionmg Bishops^ in SonEBt’S vol, ia, pp. 117, llS. The - 

writer says. ’Bray, my lords, 1st mai^ you W qoesf^n. Suppoas 
the king, {instsad^of his Declaration, bad issudd out a prodaunation, 
command^g j^tices of the peace, Oonst^bles, Infonners, a^d all other 
persons more rigoroos, if possible, against dissenters, and do 
their utmoitZio ibe perfect quelling and destroying thsxn; and bad 
ordered this to be read in your, churches ip the Uine of divine service,*— 
would you baVe made any scruple of that?’ 






Thus it wits, %At the proadmate e&ase that 
revolution which cost James his crown ^ was the pnhllca' 
tion by the king of an edict of religious toleratton, and 
the consequent indignation of the clergy at seing so au^ 
(iacious an act performed by a Christian prince. It is 
true , that if other things had not conspired , this alone 
could never have effected so* great a change. But it was 
the immediate cause of it, because it was the cause of the 
>chism between the church and the throne, and of the 
tlliance between the church and the dissenters. This ^ 
a fact never to be forgotten. We ought never to forget, 
that the first and .only time the Church of England has 
made w'ar upon the crown, was when the crown had de- 
( lared its intention of tolerating, and in some degree pro- 
tectingf the rival religious of the coulltr)^ There is no 
doubt that the Declaration which was then issued was 
illegal, and that it was conceived in an insidious spirit. 
But declarations equally illegal, equally insidious, and much 
more tyrannical, had on other occasions been made by the 
sovereign, without exciting the anger of the clergy. *** 


i.u That thig wag the immediate cause, eo lar mg the head of the 
charch'party was oonoerned, it tied>lii8hiiigly avowed by the Inognpher 
and defeoder of the tiben Archbiabop of Canterbury. *The order 
putiUshed trum the king In council. May 4th, directing the arch- 

biehopg and bishopg to wifud to the clergy m iheir regpeotive dioceees 
the Declaration for Liberty of Conecience, to be publicly read in all 
the churchei of the kingdom, made it iinpoEsible for the Archbishop 
ot Canterbury to abitaiu any longer from engaging in an open and 
declared oppotitiOn to the counsela under which the king was now 
unhappily acting/ D’Oyly’s JLiYc aj Sanerojt, p. 151. 

*** Sopa wrilon hare attempted to defend the clergy, on the 
groand that they thought it iUegal to publish a declaration of this 
kind. But tnoh a defence Is incompatible with their doctrine of 
passive obedienoe; and besidee this, it was contradicted by precedents 
and deeisiona of their own. Jeremy Taylor, in his Durtor Dubitaniiunty 
their great work of authority, aasdrts that ‘the unlawful proclamatioua 
and edicts of a true prinda publMhed by the clergy in their 

several charges.' Ti^ipr , p. cclxxxvi. Heber adds- 

with I had not found thir th Tnylor; and I thank Heaven that the 
principle wa^not adopted lSg^;*-th« English clergy in But why 

was it not adopted in t€S7? Chmply because in 16S7 the king attacked 
the monopoly enjoyed by th# ol«rgy ; and therefore t^e foigot 

their principle, that the^ might amite their enemy. And wliat malcea 
the motives of this change ^£U more palpaple Is, that as late tui 16SI, 
the Archbishop of Oanterbuiy caused the clergy to read a DfoUMcaUon 
issued by Charles II. , and that in a revised copy of the liturgy he 
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These are things which it is good for us to ponder. These 
are lessons of inestimable value for those to whom it is 
given, not, indeed, to direct, but in some degree to modify, 
the march of public opinion. As to the people in general, 
it is impossible for them to exaggerate the obligations 
which, they and all of us owe to the Mevoliition of 1G8H. 
But let them take heed that sui>erstition does not mingle 
with their gratitude. Let them admire that mhjestic edi- 
^ce of national liberty, which stands alone in Europe like 
a^ beacon in the midst of the waters; but let them not 
think that tlu^ owe anything to men who, in contribut- 
ing to its erection, sought the gratification of their own 
selfishness and. the consolidation of that sjiiritual jiower 
which % it they fondly hoped to secure. 

It is, indeed, difficult to conceive the full amouut of 
the impeUib given to English civilization by the expulsion 
of the House of Stuart. Among the most immediate re- 
sults, may be mentioned the limits that were set to the 
royal prerogative; the important steps that were taken 
towards religious toleration; the remarkable and per- 
manent improvement in the administration of justice; 

h*d alao added to the rubric to the same effect. Hee Kbai«*s Ifitt. of 
the Furitam, vol. v, p. 5H. Compare Cxi>Airr*S €ntn /wye, vol, 1. pp. 
ISS, 2«iU, Mackintosh’s Hevoluitoa , pp. 24*/, 8^; D’Oyly’s Ltjv vj 
Sancro/t, p. 15*/, Kino’s Life oj Locke^ vol. 1. p. 2dp, Lije oj Jame* //., 
edit. Clarke, vol, u. p. 156. 

They are summed up in a popular pamphlet asonbcd to Lord 
Somers, and printed in Somkbs’s vol. at. pp. 263, 2t*4. The 

diminished respect felt for the crown after 168S is Judiciutiaiy noticed 
in Mahok^s Hist, oj Enyfand, vol. i. p. p. 

>•* The Toleration Act was passed in 168». A copy of i| is given 
by the historians of the dissenters, who call it their Mag^ Oharta. 
See Booua and Brnnbtt’s Mutoi-y of the lM*keitttr»i vol, I. pp. 1S7^19|^ 
'The historian of the Catholics equally allows that the rei^n of 
William III. is *the era from which their enjoyment of religious toler* 
ation may be dated.’ Butljeb’s MetHoirn e/ the VathoUcn^ vol. lU. 
pp. 122, 132. This is said by Mr. te regard, not to Ihe 

Protestant dissenters , hut to th^ CalheliMi io that we hare the ad* 
mission of both parties as to the importanee of this epoch. Even the 
shameful act forced upon William in tfOd was, as lir.«fiaUam truly 
says, evaded In Its worst provisions. Const. BUt. vol. li. pp. 832, 381 
Chane^liors, vol. ir. «^p. 102, 86?, and hit Cktef- 
Jurtteeg, vol. li. pp. 05, 113, 118, 186, 142, 143. , Bee aleo BABtttN«roir»s 
Oheerpatiom on tbt Statutes, pp. 28, 102, 558; and ersn Ax-Moir’s MUtt. 
of Europe^ vol. i. p. 280, rol. I*, p. 243; an unwary oonoesaion from 
such an enemy to pepular Hherty. 
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the final abolition of ft censorshij) over the press; and, 
what has not excited sufficient attention, the rapid growth 
of those great monetary interests by which, as we shall 
hereafter see , the prejudices of the superstitious classes 
ha\e in no small degree been counterbalanced. These 
are the main characteristics of the reign of William III. . 
a reign often asperseil, and little understood. but of 
which it may be truly said, that, taking its difficulties into 
due consideration , it is the most successful and the most 
splendid recorded in the history of any country. Vmt 
these topu^ rather belong to the subsequent \olumes of 
this work ; and at present we are onl\ concerned in tracing 
the effects of the Itc\olution upon that ecclesiastical power 
by which it was immediately brought about. 

Seifrcely had the dcrg> succeeded in expelling James, 

'*? This was effected before the end of the seventeenth century 
bee CV/<irt W/or.> , \ol. iv. pp. 121, ITJ t’winpare Lord 

CitnWi^ on Literary Ptopetty, in P«r/ Htnt vol. xvii p jej4, Hujii’i* 
0^tortf of ,\>vitpaf*€rs , vol i. pp Isl, Somkms’s T/wf^, voi. xih 
p’‘'r>55», and a more detailed account m Macai'l,ai’b of 

voi. iv pp 34*^ »eq. Vtu »eq , though Mr. Macaulay in ascribing, 
p. Ho much to the influence of Blount, has not, 1 think, 8uffl> 

ciently dwelt on the operation of larger and more general causes 

Mr Cooke (Jffht. of Partv. vol Si pp. 14*^) notices this re- 
markable nse of the mtmied classes early in the eighteenth century , 
but he merely observea., that the consequeuce vras to strengthen the 
"Whig party Though |^hi• is undoubtedly true, the ultimate results, 
as I shall hereafter p oi^ out, were far more important than any 
political or eveu econiflnieal consequences. It was nt»t till that 
the Bank of England was ettabiished, and this great iustitutian at 
first met with the warmest opposition from the admirers of old times, 
who thoiq^ht it must be useless because their ancestors did without 
It See the euriouB details in SiacuAju^s JFItMf. of thf vol in 

pp. Siml OQ the connexion between it and the Whigs, see 

MaeXtfLf t’s Ui*f> vf Aap/aad, vol. iv. p. 502. There is a short account 
of its orig^ and progress in HuittCs nralth of Natiuns. book ii. 
chap. H. p. 

Ml Frequently misandhurt^^Od , even by those who praise it. Thus, 
for ioaunce, a living wiri^|ttf4W!*|i hs that, ’great as have been the 
obligations which £nglhi^tffvht% In many different views, to the 
Revolution, H is beyond hH^estioii the greatest, that it brought in 
a sovereign fnatructed in 4|ii‘ art of overcoming the ignorant tmpa* 
tience ot taxation which U the invariable characteristic of free com- 
munities, and thus gave ii#a government capable of tun^Mg to the 
best account the activity and energy of its inhabitants, il the same 
time that it had the means given it of maintaining theie^ indepen- 
dence.^ Alisoh^S Mfst. of fRurppe^ vol. vii. p. &. This, 1 allould tup- 
pose, is the roost eocent^c eulogy ever passed on William jttl. 
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when the greater number of them repented of their own 
act. Indeed, even before he was driven from the coun- 
try, several things had occurred to make tliem doubt the 
policy of the course they w.ere pursuing. During the last 
few weeks that he was allowed to reign, he had sliown 
symptoms of increasing respect for the English hierarchy. 
The archbishopric of Ifork had so long been vacant, as to 
cause a belief that it was the intontion of the crown either 
to appoint to it a Catholic, or else to seize its revenues. 
bat James, to the delight of the ehureli, now tilled up this 
important office hy nominating Lani[)lugh, who was well 
known to be a stanch cliurchman and a zeiilous defender 
of episcopal privileges. dust hetore this, the king also 
rescinded the order by which the Dishop of London liad 
been suspended from the exercise of his functions. To 
the bishops in general he made great })! onuses ui future 
favour; some of them, it was said, were to he called to 


'■*" On their sudden repentance, and on tlie causes ol it, 
Neal’s Hist. the Putttans^ vol. v p. 71 


Mackintosh’s Kernluhon pp SI, 191. After the death 

of Archbishop Dolbcii , ‘the see was kept vacant for more than two 
years,’ and Cartwright hoped to obtain it. See CAJiTwmOHi’s y, 
by Hunter, 4to, lS4d, p 45. In the same way, we find from a letter 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury {C/arenHom Cbrrejr/>. vol- ». p. 4(»9) 
that in May 1686 uneasiness was felt bocauae the Irish bishopric* 
were not tilled up. Compare Buknet, vol. hi. p. lO'i Carwithen 
(Hist Of the C/i. of Ennland, vol. u. p. 41*2) says, that James had in- 
tended to raise the Jesuit Petre to the arohhltffaopric. 

LanipJugh was translated from the bishopric of Kxeter to the 
archbishopric of York in November 1688. See the contemporary ac- 
count in the EltiH Correepondencfn vol. ii. p. HiM, and ifritjinai 

LtUerit, second senes, vol. iv. p. 151. Ho was a most orthodox man; 
and not only hated the dissenters , but showed his seal hy persecut- 
ing them. WiLson’s Ltte of De Fot\ vol. i. pp. 94, 95. Clompare an 
anecdote of him in Baxtbb’b Lt/e of Hnntteif^ folio, part Hi. 

pp. 178, 179 


In a letter, dated London, 29th Ss^^t^Ulher 168B (EiUs Corriupon^ 
dence^ vol. li. p 234, and Ellis’s OiHfn jiecond series, vol. It. 

p. 128), It is stated, that the Bishop er^Loadon’s ^suspe^sion is taken 
off.’ See also Somkbi’s Tractsty vol. isu ^ ^15., This is the more oh- 
servable, because, according to Johnstone, Ihere was %n intentiopy 
IB December 1687, of depriving him. MAeJUKTOfil’s Revolution, pp. 311, 


This diiposuion on the part of the king again to favour the 
bishops and the church became a matter of oommou remark in 
Septemher 1688^ See Elite Correepoatiy, yol. il, pp. 301, 202, 309, 319. 
234, 225, 226, iplarendon Corretpond, voL ii. pP* 188, 192. Sir John 
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bis privy council ; and, in the meantime, he cancelled that 
ecclesiastical commission which, by limiting their power, 
had excited their anger. Besides this, there occurred 
some other circumstances which the clergy now had to 
consider. It was rumoured, and it was generally believed, 
that AVilliam >vas no great admirer of ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments; and that, being a friend to toleration, he was 
more likely to diminish the power than increase the pri- 
vileges of the English hierarchy. *** It was also known 
that he favoured the Presbyterians, whom the church d&t 
unreasonably regarded as her bitterest enemies. And 
when, in addition to all this, William, on mere grounds of 
expediency, actually abolished episcopacy in Scotland, it 
became evident that . by thus repudiating the doctrine of 
di^ine •right, he had directtMi a great blow against those 


Kcrt*«by, who waa theu in London, writes, in October that 

James ‘begins again* to court the Church of England.' Beresby’s 
McmQtr$. p. .557. Indeed, the difficulties of James were now becoming 
so great, that he liad hardly any choice 

*** rAli$ Correspond.^ vol. ii, p. 211, Life of Jaincs II . edit Clarke, 
vol. ii. p. 

In Kovomber 1CS7, it was said that he wished the dissenters to 
have ‘entire liberty for the full exorcise of their religion,* and to be 
ireed 'from the severity of the penal laws.’ Somebs’s Tra('t$, vol. ix 
p 1S4. This Is the earliest distinct notice I have seen of William's 
desire to deprive the church of the power of punishing nonconform- 
ists; but after he arrived in England his intentions became obvious. 
In January — 89 the friends of the church complained ‘that the 

countenance he gave the diasonteni gave too much cause of 3ealousy 
to the Church of England.* Clarendon Correspond. , vol. ii. p. 
Compare yfRAL’s Hist, of the Pvntans. vol. v. p. 81, Bogue and 
Bexketi?*! Hist, of xJte IHssenUrs^ vol. li. p. 318, Bibch’b Life of 
Tdiotnon^ p, 156, 157; Sombbs'b Tracts, vol. x. p. 341, voL xi. p. 108. 
Burnetf in hie nummajry of the character of William, observes that, 
•hia ladilfotanOB as to the forma of ohurch-govemment. and his being^^ 
cealona for Wlaratioii , together with his cold behaviour towards the 
clergy, gave them genend^^ very ill impressions of him.* Oica Time, 
vol, tv. p. 550, At p* 18t liija bdUilio|i> says. ‘He took no notice of the 
clergy, and seemed to hair| Hitl# o&ocm in the matters of the church 
or of religion.’ 

glr Join Beresby, who wai an attentive observer o# what was 
going on, sayO, ‘The p^eo, upon hU arrival, seemed mot© inclined 
to the Presbytmrians than i#the members of the church ; #^ch star- 
tled the clergy,* Bbrebby’s MentoirSf p. 875 : see also pp, 8i% 405 : ‘the 
church -people hated the Butch, and had rather turn PhpiBtt than 
receive the Presbyterians ampng them.* Compare BvxLyg*l iHory, 
^vol. lii, p. 281: ‘the Pre|byterians, our new governors,* 
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opinions on which, in England, ecclesiastical authority 
was based. 

While these things were agitating the public mind, 
the eyes of men were naturally turned ui)on the bishops, 
who, though they had lost much of their former power, 
were still respected by a large majority of the people as 
the guardians of the national religion. But at this critical 
moment they were so blinded, either by their ambition 
or by their prejudices, that they adopted a course which 
oJ all others was the most injurious to their reputation. 
They made a sudden attempt to reverse that political 
movement of which they were themselves the principal 
originators. Their conduct on this occasion arajdy con- 
firms that account of their motives wliich I have already 
given. If, in aiding those preliminary measures hy^ which 
the Revolution was effected, they had been mo\ed by a 
desire of relieving the nation from despotism, they would 
have eagerly welcomed that great man at whose approach 
the despot took to flight. This is what the clergy would 
have done, if they had loved their country better than they 
loved their order. But they pursued a precisely opposite 
course; because they i)referred the petty interests ol their 
own class to the welfare of the great body of the people, 
and because tliey would rather that the coiuitry ''hould 
be oppressed than that the church should be humbled. 
Nearly the whole of tlie bishops and clergy had , only a 
few weeks before, braved thp anger of their sovertdgn 
sooner than read in their churches an edict for religions 


Burnet (Own yoI. iv. p. 50) Bay* of the clergy 4n 1680 

‘The king was suspected by them , by reason of the fkYOttr showed to 
^ dissenters ; but chiefly for his abolishing episcopacy in BtHttliKiid i and 
his consenting to the setting up presbytery there.* On thik great 
change, compare Boou* and BaninsTT** JUtUfrff nf IMa winter*, yoI. ii. 
pp. 870—384; Babby's Mist, of tht p. 057; Hint, 

of ihf Puritan*, vol. v. pp. H5, S6; Bltd on the indignation felt by the 
Anglican clergy at the abolition of epitoopao^ in Scotland, see a 
contemporary pamphlet in Somsbs*« Tiractg^ vol. in. <pP* 
where fears are expressed lest William should effect a similar measure 
in Bnglan^. The writer very lairly obsen^es, p. 502, ‘For if we give 
up ihe jtt* dtotnum of episcopacy in Scotland, we must yield it alto 
as to England. And then we are wholly precurious.* See also voL %, 
pp. 341, 503; Lathbubt’s JJnt. of CuntocatiuUf pp. 277, 27s, and 
MACPHB88ox»g Oriffinal Papery vol. i. p. 5o0.; 
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toleration » and seven of the most influential of the epis- 
copal order had, in the same cause, willingly submitted to 
the risk of a public triftl before the ordinary tribunals of 
the land. This bold course they professed to have adopted, 
not because they disliked toleration, but because they 
hated tyranny. And yet when William amved in England, 
and when James stole away from the kingdom like a thief 
in the night, this same ecclesiastical profession pressed 
forward reject that great man, who, without striking a 
blow, had by his mere presence saved the country fro<li 
the slavery with which it was threatened. We shall not 
easily find in modern history another instance of such gross 
inconsistency, or rather, let us say, of such seltish and 
reckless ambition. For this change of plan, far from being 
(oncealed, was so openly displayed, and the causes of it 
were so obvious, that the scandal was laid bare before 
the whole country. Within the space of a few weeks the 
apostasy was consummated. The first in the field was 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, anxious to retain his 
ofBce, had promised to wait upon William. But when he 
saw the direction things were likely to take, he withdrew 
his promise, and would not recognize a prince who showed 
such indifference to the sacred order. Indeed, so great 
was his anger, that he sharply rebuked his chaplain for 
presuming to pray for William and Mary, although they 
had been proclaimed with the full consent of the nation, 
and although the crown had been delivered to them by the 
solemn and deliberate act of a public convention of the 
estates of the realm. While such was the conduct of the 

Otin Ttmtfy vol. lU. p. 340. Binnaet, who had the best 
meant of iniormation, says, ^Though he hart once agreed to it, yet | 
wonirti not cone.* Lord Clarendon, la his .Ird January 168S-^<», f 

writev, that the archbishop expressed to him on that day his deter* 
mina'Hon neither to caU Wiliiam nor even to send to him {Cla~ 
rendon CortfiJipond. , voli if. p4 $40); and this resolution appears to 
have been taken deliberately: *bo waa careful not to do it, for the 
reasons be formerly gave me.* 

See theft account given by hia chaplain Wharton, in >D*Oai«y’8 
Li/e uj Sancra/t^ p. 259, where it is stated that the archbiehop was 
very irate ( Srehementer excaUdescens*), and told him, he must 

thenceforward desist Iron offering prayers for the new |dAg and 
queen, or else from performing the duties of his chapel.* See also 
KiacH's Lite of TiihtMQit, p. 144. That, too, the Bishop of Norwich 
declared .‘that he would not pray for King WiUiam and Quedb Mary.’* 
a 
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primate of England, his brethren wore not wanting to him 
in this great emergency of their common fate. The oatli 
of allegiance was refused not only by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but also by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, by 
the Bishop of Chester, by the Bishop of Chichester,. by the 
Bishop of Ely, by the Bishop of Gloucester , by the Bishoj) 
of Norwich, by the Bishop of Peterborough, and by the 
Bishop of Worcester. As to the inferior clergy, our in- 
formation is less precise; but it is said that about six 
Ihindred of them imitated their superiors in declining to 
recognize for their king him whom the country had elect- 
ed. The other members of this turbulent faction were 
unwilling, by so bold a measure, to incur that deprivation 
of their livings ^ith which William would probably have 
visited them. They, therefore, preferred a safer artd moro 
inglorious opposition, by which they could embarrass the 
government without injuring themselves, and could gain 
the reputation of orthodoxy without incurring the pain^ 
of martyrdom. 

The effect which all this producejl on the temper 
the nation, may be easily imagined. The question was' 
now narrowed to an issue which every plain man could at 
once understand. On the one side there was an over- 
whelming majority of the clergy. On the other side 
there was all the intellect of England, and all her dearest 
interests. The mere fact that such an opposition could 
exist without kindling a civil war, showed how the grow- 
ing intelligence of the people had' weakened the authority 


Clarendon Correspond* vol. li. p. 263. The s»me spirit wm uairersat 
among the high-church clergy; and when public prayers were offered 
up for the king and queen, they were called by the noidurors Hhe 
immoral prayers,' and this became a technical and recognised aapres- 
eion. Life of Ken^ by a Layman^ voL ii. ]>p. SdS, 6M>* 

I^ATHBUBT's Bist, of the BonfstfOT* ^ p, Ui D*OtL¥»i Sancro/f, 
p. 2(i0. 

Naime’s Papers mention, in 1^3, ^six |iaadred ministers who 
hare not taken the oaths.* MAcraaasosr^s Orig, Puper«,Hrol. i. p. 

*** The only hriends WUnam possessed among the dergy were the 
low-chnro^iheii, as they were sfterwarde called; and it is supposed 
that they formed barely a tenth of the entire body in 1689; *We should 
probably overrate their numerical strength, if we were to estimate 
them at a tenth part of the priesthood.* BCxOAULkT's MiH* of Bng-^ 
landy TOl. iii, p. 7#. 
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of til p ecclesiastical profession. Besides this, the opposi- 
tion was not only ftitHe, but it was also injurious to the 
class that made For it was now seen that the clergy 

only cared for the people, as long as the people cared for 
them. The violence with which these angry men^*^** set 
themselves against the interest of the natipn , clearly 
proved th(‘ selfishness of that zeal against James, of which 
they hjid formerly made so great a merit. They con- 
tinued Jo hope for his return, to intrigae for him, and in 
some instances to correspond with him; although they 
well knew that his presence would cause a civil war, and 
that he was so generally hated, that he dared not show 
his face in Kngland unless protected )>y the troops of a 
foreign and hostile power. 


allusion I seen to the injury the clergy were 

church, hj thmr conduct alter the arrival of William. 
18 /Jiortf y vol 111 p — a curious passage, gently 

‘ wonder ot manj.' at the behaviour of ‘the Archbishop 
'i|tt0|Krbu r j , and 8<»ine of the rett.’ With Evelyn . who loved the 
, this was an uuplaaflaitt sublet; but others were less scrupu- 
and 111 parliaments in particular, men did not refrain from ex- 
pressing what must have been the sentimetits of ever\ unfiartial ob- 
8er\er In the celebrated debate, in January ISss — when the throne 
was declared vacant, PviJlexfen said *^80010 of the clergy are for one 
thing, 8oim* for another, I think they scarce know what they would 
have’ Pa/ 1 IJut \ol v. p, 55 In February. 51aynard , one of the 
most indueutiul meinberH . indignantly said, ‘1 think the clergy are 
out of their wits, and I believe, if the clergy should have their wills, 
few or none of us should V>e here again' P »</ %oI. v p VJi4 The 
clergy were themselves bitterly sensible of the general hostility, and 
one of them writes, in ‘The people of England, who w’ere so 

e*xces8tvely enamoured of us vrhen the bishops were in the tower, 
that they hardly forbor« to worship us, are now, I wish I could say 
but cool and very indifferent towards us ’ SoMKiis's Tracts y vol. ix. 
p. 52'i. The growing indignation against the elet^y, caused by their 
obvloiu desire to sacrifice the country to the luterests of the church, 
is Btrilci^Iy dieplayed in a letter from Sir Roland Gwyue, written in 
1710, aiid printed in MACPiukason's Orip, Paper vol 11. p. 207. 

'phey are so called by Burnet : *these angry men, that had raised 
this flame in the church.* 0*ca Hfme, vol. v. p. 17. 

Indeed, the lugh-churoh party, in their publications, dietin^tly 
intimated, thaf if Jamas were not recalled, he should be rttliietated 
by a foreign army. Soicstts's Tracts, vol. x pp. 377, 405, 49^, 402. 
Compare Majiok*^ Hint. 0/ JSn^and, vol, ii. p. 138. Burnet (Oem Time, 
voL iv. pp. 361, 362) says, they were ‘confounded* when thdUf* heard 
of the peace of 1697 ; and Oalamy ila/e 0 / Himnett, vol. i% p. 322) 
makes the same remark on the death of Louis XIV.: ‘It very much 
puasled counsels of th^ Jacobites, and spoiled their projents,* 

Buci»r.c^ n 8 ^ 
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I^ut this was not the whole of the damage which, in 
ihosi^ anxious times, th(‘ chureli inflicted upon herself. 
When the bishops refused to take the oaths to th(‘ new 
govonirnent, nioa^ires were adopted to remove th(*m from 
their sees; and William did not hesitate to t‘ject by 
of law the^ Archbishop of (’anterbur\ and live ot his 
hiethren. 'fhe ]irelat<‘s, smarting under tin* insult, w’ere 
goaded into measur<‘s unusual aeti\it\ They loudly 
proclaimed that the powtus ot tlie dmieli, winch hud long 
'hven waning, wu're now' extinet rhe\ denied the light 
ol the Icgislatun* to jut'*" a l.iw again^'t tlnin I'liey d(‘- 
nied the light of the soMuugn to put that law' into exe- 
cution.'”' Thev not onlv contimuMl to gi\e themselves 
the title of bish(»ps , but the\ made arrangeiiumts to per- 
petuate the sdiisin which then <tvvij vudciuc had rn'ated. 


i’he Archbishop of (’anteilmrx, a'* he ln^lsted uj^jmi being 
ali(‘d. made a formal renunciation ot hi^ iniagiljjito^ight 
jiJo th(‘ liands of Idoyd."’’' wlio vtill supposed 
O ' Ui^liop of Noiw'ich. although William had 1 e( ciifqf i|| | fe 
pelled him from his see The scheme ot these tinbinUlE 
priest' was then eominunirated to James, who willing}/^ 
supported their plan tor establisliing a pmuianent tmid in 


the laiglisli chuuh Tin' result of thi.s cnnspirae\ be 


twouui the rebellious ]vreUitev and tlie pn^tended king, was 


I»‘oyly i? //e WuKf>h woe t ii'h 

i\ 1). csi. 

*'* SanertUt on hin death hed. o. IStCl, prayed for the jwMir ‘oiftirum 
f hurch . whnh, l>v tlnn rrvolutun, ahuogt dehtroyed.* l>’OYLi>*g» 
Sn icnttf, {» .Ul, and ■\Ia< iMn.usosN ^ , vol j jo 'J^{K 

sec also li^r/,(ir puhli'^hed jn id M tbo.vi vol x. j» 

Adhere it is said, that Wilham had, ‘ur far a,H {losgitde he could, 
difesolved the true edd (’hurch of h.i)gJaud,' and that, ‘in a moment 
of time, her face Mas so alterud , as scarce to he known aidUla.* 

‘Ken, though deprived, never admitted in the sectiiar fihwer th« 
right of deprivation, and it ie well known thitl lie stndiouily retained 
hig title.’ BoWnEs’8 Life M hen, roi. il. p. 255. Thus, too, i*loyd, 
*^0 late as 17(M, signs himself, ‘Wro. Nor’ {ttje of hen, l>if a hayinan, 
voL ii. p. "uo), ihough, having been legally dejlrived. ho was no more 
i.ishap of Norwieh than he was emperor of Ohina. Aii^* fhincroft , In 
die last of hie letters, poldiehed by D’Oyly {lAf*, p. algne ‘W. C.’ 

Thce^stratige document, by whlch^be appointed Dr. JLIoyd his 
vicar-general, is printed in Latin, in D’OvnY’e fianrroft, p. Srtl5, and 
in English, m Life of Ken, btj a Layman, vol, ii. p. 640. 

LATHnrAT’e Ihsf. of the Sonjurorn^ p. Life uf Ken, o 
iMijTUftn, vol. ii. pp 041, M'J, ^ 
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tho a[»j>oiiiimoiit of a series j>f men who gave themselves 
out as forming the t eal episcopacy , an4l wlio received the 
lumiagc of i vcty one wlio preferred tlm claims of the 
clmrch to the uuthoiifv of the state This m04k suc- 
( e^^io]i of iniaginaiy bishops t ontinueti foi more tliaii a 
'entiiry;^*^ and, b> dividing the allegiance of churchmen, 
’esv(ried the power of the church.*** in s«‘vcral instances, 
the unseemly >'p<‘ctacb‘ was <‘xhihited (»f two hi^hops fur 
Mu* same place; mu* nomiuat<*d hy the spiritual power, ^ 
the other lumonated h\ tlie f«‘rnporal power Those wlio 
considered the chinch as superior to the state, of eours»* 
attached thems<!\e^ 1«» tin* sp..rious hislu'ps, while tlu* 
<ippointnients ni William were acknowledged by that ra- 

• 

I hi* St'iwoti* lant^ir ami V\ linaiii was essentially a 

u t t tlcmaste ai intei<i*i« and Hecnlar interest#, and 
tiutf wai%«i‘ii as earU as It.ss, when, as we learn Irom Burnet, whu 
.vas rnoie a fmliticinu than a priest, ‘the chun h was as the word 

out hy the .I.icobite party, under wliieli the\ rnijrht more safelv 
shelter theiMHilM's 0<, •< /Vm«‘. vt»l i\. p 67 S(, .ilno, on this iden- 

tjtnatmn of the .Jacobites with tjio Church, Hiui Lrft' of 
p. JJJ , and till* argument of Hodwall , pp. L'4i.. 1M7 m ic>itl Dodvvtl] 
)ustp ohservinl , that thi' successors of tJn* deprivc<l bishops wi*rp 
hchisinatical , in a Hpiritual point of mcw*, ami that ‘il thc\ should 
intend to lay authoi ity as sufficient, they w^ould oveitlirow the being 
ol a church as a society The bishops apponited Ji\ William were 
•'xdontl.v uilnirlcrs , ucourdtng t<» church priTuiplch and as their in- 
tni‘-ion could onlv he justified according to ia\ pniuiples. it followed 
Hiat the success of the intrusioa was the tnuniph of lay principles 
'vei church ruies Hence it is, that the luminnontal idea of the 
lebcllum of lh^‘' ifi the elevation ol the state above thi church, just 
.is tlic fuiidaincutal idea of the rebellion of U'l- is llu elevation of 
ti e luniinons above the crown. 

' ' According to X)r. D'Oyly (Ltfc «>/ .S’ai. /ior, p Dr Gordon 

‘died m Jiondoii , November 177V, and is supposed to have been the 
last nonjuring bishop’ In Smokt^s //i.ef. of 'A * t'hurrh of England^ 
p. .')S*{ , Lond. lJ*i7, it is also stated, that ‘this schism continued till 
1774'' But Mr llallani (Count iUnt. vol. ii, p. fU4) has pointed out a 
passHge, m the Trtaht^ which proves that another of the bialiope, 

named t’artwright, was still liviUg at ftihrewsbury in 1793, and Mr, 
liathbury (Hint, of the yanjurorttf Lotid* 1845, p 411.’' saj that he died 
in 17991 

' ^ Calapiy vol i. pp, .32s — 33i», \nl u. pp 338, 357|',^58}, 

gives an interesting account of these feuds within the churcH,^^ cOp- 
sequent upon the. revolution. If^eed, their bitterness was suolli that 
it was necessary to coin names for the two parlies, and. betweftjS’ 1700 
and 1702, wc, for the first time, hoar the expressions, high^churt^ and 
Juw-churCh Sec flruKKT’g Oico Time, vol. iv p 417, vol. 70, 

<'oinparo WiL'*i(»JsV ////c /•e vol. a. p. 2b ; Tori JEnt, vw* Y*. 

i>p U.2 , t In the <litferci^e betwten them, u# it w.i*’ uiidcJCetooU 
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pidly increasing party who preferred secular advantages 
to ecclesiastical theories.*"' * 

Such were some of the events which, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, widened the breach that had long 
existed between the interests of the nation and the in- 
terests of the clergy. There was also another circum- 
stance which considerably increased this alienation. Many 
of the EngMi clergy, though they retained their aifection 
for James^^nid not choose to brave the anger of the gov- 
ernment, or risk the loss of their livings. To avoid this 
and to reconcile their conscience MUtli their interest, they 
availed themselves of a supposed distinction between a 
king by nght and a king in possession. The consequence 
was, that while witli their lips tliey took an oath of alle- 
giance to William, they in their hearts paid liomage tf» 
James; and, while they prayed for one king in their 
churches, they were bound to pray lor another in tlieir 
closets.*'® liy this wretched subterfuge, a large body of 

in the reign ot Anne, see Sombbs’s Tracts, yoI xii p and MpO*' 

FHER805'8 On(f. Fapcr.t, voi ii. p. 166. On the dawning 

church, see the speecli <»f Sir T. XiitUeton, in Vart. ' 

p 591 Hence many Ciiinplained that they could not tell 

the real church See curious evidence of this perplexity iitSOKKKh’H 

Trari'i, vol ix. pj* 477 — 4S1. 

Tti The alternative f iirl> stated In a letter written m 1<1S>1 (L»/f 
of Ken, fit/ (I Latpniin, vol ii p 59't); *If the deprived bishop be the 
only lawful bishop, then the people and clergy of his diocese arc 
hound to own liim, and no other, then all the bishops who own th® 
authority of a new- archbieliop , and live In communion with him, am 
schismatics, and tlje clergy who live in comi^union with schismatical 
bishops are schismatics themselves, and the whole Church of Eng- 
land now established by Jaw is schismatical.* 

*** Lord Mahon (Hist, of Fngtand, vol ii p 245) notices, what he 
terms, the ^unnatural alienation betw'een the church and state,’ con- 
sequent upon the Revolution of .1688: and on the diminished power 
of the church caused by the same event, see PutLLXvOBS’s JVsm. of 
Lytfleton, vol. i. p. 352. * 

The old absurdity of de /acta and d« jure; as if any man could 
retain a right to a throne which the people would not allow him to 
occupy I ^ 

In 1715, Leslie, by far the ablest of them, ihus al|||i| fthelr 
position: *Tou are now driven to this dUemma, — swear , l^|wear 
not; if ®rou swear, you kiU the soul; if you swear not, yitkill 
the body, in the lots of your bread.* Soxkb.s’s ITracfs, vol. xiii.Jpfe36 
The result of the dUemma was what might have been expeotedVand 
a high'Church writer, in the reign of William m. , boasts (Sc^as's 
Tracts, vol. x,*p. 344) that the oaths ti^ken by the ^te no 
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the clergy were at once turned into concealed rebels ; and 
wo have it on the authority of a contemporary bishop, 
that the prevarication of which these men were notoriously 
guilty was a still further aid to that scepticism, the ijro- 
gross of which ho bitterly deplores.*'’ 

As the eighteenth century advanced , the great move- 
iiiont of liberation rapidly proceeded. One of the most 
important of the ecclesiastical resources had formerly been 
C Convocation; in which the clergy, by meeting in a body, 
were able to discountenance in an imposing manner what-^ 
ever might ho hostile to the church; and had, moreover, 
an opportunity, which they sedulously employed, of de- 
vising schom(‘s favourable to the spiritual authority.’^® 
But, in tlie progress of the agi*, this weapon also was taken 
• 

protection to the government ‘not that the government receives any 
security from oaths ’ Whiston, too, aays in hli Memoirs^ p. Jk>. ‘Yet 
do 1 too well remember tliat the far greatest part of those of the 
university and clergy that then took the oaths to the government, 
seemed to me to take them with a doubtful conscience, if not against 
Its dictates.* This was in 16i»3; and, in 1710, we find ‘There are 
no circumstances to make us believe that the Jacobite clergy have 
the like instructions to take any oaths , to get p<»sse88ion of a pulpit 
lor the service of the cause, to bellow out the hereditary right, the 
pretended title of the Pretender.* Someks’s TntHt, vol xii. p. CAl. A 
knowledge of this fact, or,’ at all events, a belief of it, vras soon 
diffusf’d , and, eight years later, the celebrated Lord Cowper, then 
lord chancellor, said, in the House of Xiords. ‘that his majesty had 
also the best part of the landed, and all the trading interest, that os 
fo the clergy, he lecidEd say nothing — hut that it u as notorious that the 
inajonfy oj the populace hod been poisoned, and that the poison teas 
not yet quite expelled. Part. liist vol. vii. p 541 . also given, but not 
ejuite vet hatnny in Chancellors^ vol. iv p. 3tl5. 

' * ‘The prevarication of too many in so sacred a matter contri- 
buted not a little to fortify the growing atheism of the present age.* 
Bubwet’b Own Ituie, vol. iii. p. 381. See also, to the same effect, 
voi, iv. pp, 17G, 177; and a remarkable passage in Sombrs*b Tracts^ 
vol xii. p. 573. I need hardly add, that it was then usual to confuse 
scepticism with athe stn , though the two things are not only different, 
but incompatible. In regard to the quibble respecting de facto mnd 
dc jure, and the t^se made of if by tl^e clergy, the reader should 
compare Winsoit’s Mem. of De JPoe, vol. i, pp 171, 17ii; Soipbks*b 
Tracts, vol. ix. p. :>31 ; CAKPBxnr«*s ChanecUors, vol. iv. p. 409 j fnd a 
letter from the Hbv. Francis Jessop, written m 1717, in Nt<;G||^S*B 
Tit. JllustratioHs, vol. !v. pp. 120 — 133. X 

Among which must be iPbrticularly mentioned the pregliee of 
censuring ali books that encoorAged free inquiry. In this t^llpeot, 
the clergy were extremely misehievons. See Lath»urv*8 of 

Conpocation^ pp, 124, 286, 338, 351; and 'Wii-aOR’s Li/e of Foe, 

vol. li. p. l|o. 
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from thorn. Within a very few years after the Iti'volution 
Convocation fell into general contempt;'-*^ and, in 1717^ 
this celebrated assembly wa^ tinulh proiogued b} an uit 
of the crown, it being justly (*on8i<leretl that the eountrv 
had no further occasion for its serMe{‘s since tliat 
period, this great council of the Kiiglrsh church has nevi i 
been allowed to im ct tor the }»urj)(»se of (bdiherating on 
its own affairs, until a tew years ag(‘, \vheii, b> the toi - 
nivi^nce of a feeble gove rnment, it was permitted to n - 
assemble. So marked, ho^\e\el , lias beiu tlie ( hange in 
the temper ot the iiatnui, that this (nice tormidahle hod\ 
does not now retain ('\en a semblance ot its aiicitmt in- 
fluenc(‘ , Its resolutioms ar« no longer teared, its discussions 
are no longer studied, and the business ot tlie countr' 
continues to be condiuted without legard to tly>sc intei - 
eats, which, only a few' geneiatnms ago. \\er(' considerro 
by e\erY statesman to be ef suju-mne unjioitaiu e. 

Indeed, immediately att(‘i the Ke\oiutioii. tin lui- 
dency of things became too obvious to be mistaken , even 
by the most suiM'rticial observers. 1’he ablest men in the 
country no longer docked into the clmrcli, but preferred 
those se( ular professions in which abilit\ was more likeh 
to be rcwardml, At the same time, and as a natural 

‘ ' In 17ii4, ilurnfH {(nvn vol v p. liS) uayjj of C’i>/i\o<atioii 

‘but nttU* <ippo8itiou wa» inucie U^ an v*iry little rogani was 

had to them.’ lii 170o, tlicie was a squabble between the upper and 
lower house of (’onvocatnoi rantorburj ; winch, no doubt, aided 
these feelim^rs See LtH' of Arr/^fo -t/mp Sharp editwi by Nevrconie, 
vol i. p .148, where tli s wretched feud is related with great gravity 

Chailes Butler vol. n. p, j),.* says, that the Rnal 

prorogation was in 1720, hut, acconllng to all the other authoritieB 1 
have met with, it was m I7i7. See llAiinAM's Cun'it. vol ii 

p. Lathbuhv'S littf at OoiiDorufton ^ p. ,187», MaHtiN’a Hist, o> 

England^ vol. i p 302, Monk’s 7//e of Benflnjy vol it p. 350 

A letter, written b> the Be\. Thomaa Clajton in 1727, ia worth 
reading; af Illustrating the feelings of the clergy on this eubject. He 
asserts, that one of the laiises of the obvious degeneracy oi the age 
is, that, owing to Convocation not being aliow'«»d to meet, ‘bold and 
impiouB books appear barefaced to the world wil^out any publit' 
censtire.* See this letter in Nichols's ItinKtruimnH of the Eight f^mth 
tkjUury, vol. iv pp. 414~il7, and |;oinpare with it, Lrttrrn hetivefn 
Warbti^ton and IJurd, pp- 

On the decline of ability in ecclesiastical literature, see note .W 
in this chapter In 16S7>, a complaint was made that secular profes- 
aiOns were becoming more sought after than ecclesiastici^ ones. See 
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part of the great movement, the clergy saw all the offices 
of power and emolument » which they had been used to 
hold, gradually falling out of their liaudH. Kot only in 
the dark ages, but even so laU' as the fifteenth century, 
they were still strong enough to rnonojMilize the most 
honpiirable and Uierative posts in thr < inpire In the 
.sixteenth century, the tide began to turn against th(in, 
and advanced with such fiteadin<‘ss, that, since the* seven- 
teenth century, there has luun no instance (»f any ecile- 
siastic being made lord chain ellor : and, since the begijjh 

ning of the eighteeiitb century there has been no instance 
of one receiving any diplomatic appointmtmt , or, indeed, 
holding any important office m the statf*.’**^ Nor has this 

Knjlaud^i Hunts, sec. hi in T/a vol ix. p. ^*Hl, \^here tiie 

wntflr n^urufully etutvH, that in his time ‘physic and law, professions 
e>er acknowledged in all nations to he inferior to divinity, are gener- 
ally embraced by gentlemen, and soinctmies by persons nobly de- 
8C(*«d«d, and jtvffprrxi vthrh thp pfoje^intn ' This jiro- 

ference was. ol course, most diHpla>eti by young men of intellect, 
and a large amount of energy being thus draan off Irom the church, 
gave rise to that decaj ot spirit and of generil pfiwer \*hich li.is 
been already noticed, and aliicb is also mdicaied b> Colcndge, .u 
hi8 remarks ou the 'apologtaiug theolo^'y ' vs Inch succeeded the 
Revolution, (’olkhidok’s Ltt. Hemotnn, vol u: pp 51, r*J ll»i. U7. lUl 
Compare Strphbw’s /•'iiay* on lt<uu 2d edit Is.’io, vol ti 

p. hi, on ‘this depression of theology and Haut’s Matron of tht 
Comtort^f. 185U, p. 2b4, on the ‘iiitalleetuallv feebler age’ Kvelyn, m 
lb 1, laments the diminished energy then beginning to be obsei'cd 
among ‘young preachers' JSvklyw’h , vf»l. in p do^, and for 

another notice, in 169^:, of this ‘dead an^ lifeless way of preachirg.' 
see Life of Cm/e’Of/A, p d5 , in vol i of (‘uDW'our u’s l>if‘ fleet Kyst 

Bharon Turner, descrilnng the state of things in England in 
the fifteenth century, says, ‘Clergy men were secretanes of govern- 
ment, the pnvy seals, cabinet councillors, treasurers of the crown, 
ambassadors, commissioners to open parliament, and to Hootland , 
presidents of the king’s council, supervisors of the royal works, 
chancellors, keepers of the records, the masters ot the rolls, and even 
the physicians, both to the king and to the duke of (lloueester, dur- 
ing the reign of Henry VI. and afterwards ' Turukr’s Jhid, *4 /></- 
land^ vol. vi. p. i;i3. On thetr endWftOus wealth, see Ecojukrtok’s 
Enyli$h Antiquitten^ p. 146:^' In the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, it is calculated that vary nearly one-half of the soil of the 
kingdom was in the bands of the clergy ' 

In 162.'ia Williams bishop of Lincoln was dismissed |||N>n) hm 
office of lord-keeper, and Lord C'ampbell observes o/ Me 

UAoncs^rs, vol. ii. p. 492): ^Tbis is the last time th.at an e pl to|d» stic 
had held the great seal of Sngland; and. notwithstandiif|^>^lMl ad- 
miration in some quarters of mediiSTal usages, I presom#' the ex- 
periment is not Likely to be sOon repeated.* 

M,(mk {Life, of Bentley, rol. i. p. 322 ) says, that Dr. J^oha ftebin- 

/A • 
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increasing ascendency of laymen been confined to the 
executive government. On the contrary, we find in both 
Houses of Parliament the same principle at work. In the 
early and barbarous periods of our history, one half of the 
House of Lords consisted of temporal peers ; the other half 
of spiritual ones.^^*® By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the spiritual peers, instead of forming one-half 
of the upper house, had dwindled away to one-eighth; 
and, in the midtile of the nineteenth century, they have 
^till further shrunk to one-fourteenth . thus supplying 
a striking numerical instance of that diminution of (‘ccle- 
siastical power which is an essential requisite of modern 
civilization. ?recisel>, in the same way, more than fifty 
years have elapsed since any clergyman has been able io 
take his seat as a representative ot the people; the House 
of Commons having, in IHOl , formally closed their doors 
against a ])rofession which, in the (dden time, would have 
been gladly admitted, even by the proudest and most ex- 
clusive assembly. In the House of Lords, the bishops 


son, bishop (<f Bri8t»)l, was lord privy seal, and plenipotentiary at 
the treaty wf Utrecht, and is the last ecclesiatic in Kogland who has 
held any of the high offices of state ’ A high-church writer, in 1712, 
complains of the efforts that were being made to 'thrust the church- 
men out of their places of powt^r in the government.' Somekb’s Tracts, 
vol. xm p ‘ill , * 

In and after the rei^n of Henry ILL ‘the number of arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, priors, and ecclesiastical persons was for 
the most part equal to , and very often far exceeded , the number o| 
the temporal lords and barons.’ Pahey’s Farhamemit and CuuncUs of 
England^ London, Ih.'lK, p, xvii. Of this Mr. Parry gives sevenU 
instances, the most remarkable of which is, that ‘in 4V Henry 111., 
120 prelates, and only 23 temporal lords, were summoned.* This, of 
course, was an extreme case. 

See an analysis of the House of Lords, in 1713, in Mjiuos’s 
Uui. of Englcmd, yjol. li, pp 43 — 45, from which it appears that 
the total was 207, of whom 26 were spiritual. This includes the 
Catholics. 

«»« By the returns in Dod for 1*54, I find that the House of 
Lofds contains 436 meihbers, of whom W belong to the episcopal 
bench. 

*** S^r 4ifler«nt accounts, and of course different joewf, of this 
final caqinlsion of the clergy from the House uf Commons, see 
/-</e «/ Sid mouthy vol i. pp. 420) Stepsubus’s Jafe/u. oj 
Took€y *V0lcii. pp. 247—260; Honnairn’t Metn. cf the Whig Paripy vol. i. 
pp. 173— ifiO; Campbejuii'b Chancellors y pol. vii, p. 146; Twist’s Life 
<f Eldon y Tol, 1. p. 263; Adolphus’s Hist, of Oeorge III., vol. rii. 
p. 487. 
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Still retain their seats; but their precarious tenure is 
everywhere remarked, Mid the proftress of public opinion 
IS constantly pointing to a period, which cannot now be 
far distant, when the Peers will imitate the example set 
by the Commons, and will induce the legislature to relieve 
the upper house of its spiritual members*, since they, by 
their habits, their tastes, and their traditions, are evidently 
unfitted for the profane exigencies of political Ufe.^®^' 
While the fabric of superstition was thus tottering 
from internal decay, and while that ecclesiastical autb^ 
rity which had formerly played so great a part was gra- 
dually yielding to the advance of knowledge, there sud- 
denly occurred an event which, though it might naturally 
have been expected, evideutly took by surprise even those 
whom k most interested. 1 allude, of course, to that 
great religious revolution,* which was a fitting supplement 
to the political revolution w'hich preceded it. The dis- 
senters, wdio were strengthened by the expulsion of James, 
had by no means forgotten those cruel ]>iiuishments which 
the Church of England, in the days of her power, had 
constantly inflicted upon them; and they felt that the 
moment had now come when thef could assume towards 
her a bolder front than that on which they had hitherto 
ventured.*** Besides this, they had in the mean time 

That the banishment of the clerjyr from the lower house was 
natural prelude to the banishment of the bishops from the upper, 
was hinted at the time, and with rejfret, by a very keen obserrcr. In 
the discusion ‘on the JBill to prevent Persons in Hol\ Orders from 
sitting in the House of romraons,’ Lord Thurlow ‘mentioned the 
tenure of the bishops at this time, and said, if the bill went to dis- 
franchise the lower orders of the clergy, it might go the length of 
striking at thr right of thr reorrend b*-HCh oppositr to scats in that Aoust; 
though he knew it had been held that the reverend prelates sat, in 
the right of their baronies, as temporal peers’ Pari. vol xxxv. 
p. 1.U1I. 

It is impossible now to ascertaiii the full extent to which the 
Church of England , in the seTenteeaith century , persecuted the ^s- 
sentersi but Jeremy is said to have had a list of sixty thou* 

sand of ^es^ sufferers between and 16 sh, of whom no hi^s than 
five thousapd died in prison. Bootra and Bksvktt's <tf CAe 
Di»$tnt*r» , vol. 1. p. 1(»H. the cruel spirit which the ciiti|gjf dis- 
played in the reign of Charles II. compare Hakkis’s Miw o/ Me 
Stuarts, vol. v. p. 106. Orue’s Ltje of Oirea, p. 344; Sonanshij TVactr, 
vol. xii. p. It34. Indeed, Harwood frankly said in the House ef Com- 
mons, in 1672, ‘Our aim is to bring all dissenting men into ^e Pro- 
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received fresh causes of provocation. After the death of 
our great king William III., the throne was occupied hy 
a foolish and ignorant woman, whose love for the clergy 
would, in a more superstitious age, have led to dangerous 
results. E\en as it was, a temporary reaction took 
place, and during her reign the church was treated with 
a deference which William had disdained to show.^*’’^ Th(‘ 
natural consequence imme^liately followed. New measures 
of persecution were tlcvised, and fresh !u\vs were passed 
against those Protestants wlio <lid not conform to the do( 
frines and discipline of the English ehurch. Hut after th(‘ 
death of Anne the dissenters quickly rallied , their hopes 
revived, their numbers continued to increase, and in 
spite of the opposition of the clergy, the laws against them 
were repealed. As by these means thi v were; placed 

testant church, and he that i** not willing to come into the church 
sHould not have ease.’ /Vt// //<>/. vt.l iv p On the zeal with 

which tins principle was carried out, see an account, written in IhTl, 
in SoMKus’s TtuLti, voi. vii. pp. .Wfj — <>K>, and the statement of De 
Foe, in Wilson's L>/^> of /><• Foe, vol, ii. j*p 44:h-444 

Besides the correspondence which the Duchess of Marlborough 
preserved tor ttic mstructiou ol posterity, we have some materials foi 
estimating the abilities of Anne m tiie letters published in 
kymplk’s Mf-motrt In one of them Anne writes, soon after the De- 
claration for Liberty of Conscience was issued, ‘It is a melancholy 
prospect that all we of the ('hurch of England have All the sectaries 
may now do what the}' please Every one has the free exercise of 
their religion, ou pin pose, no douht, to rum us. which 1 think to all 
impartial judges is very plain.’ DALKiMPi.E’H Ahmoim, appendix to 
book V vol 11 . p 173. * ^ 

‘ Sec a notable passage in Somkks’s Trw'tJt, vol xii. p. which 
should be compared with Wilson’s 7.i/c vf Foe, vol. iii. p. ,372. 

• '< Booue and Bknkett’s Ntdo/tf of fU^ /ft<sentf‘rs, vol. i. pp. 228— 
230; 237, 260-277, aud Hallam’s Comf thitt. vol. ii. pp. 3{16, .197. 
Mr. Hallam says, ’It is impossible to doubt for an instant, that If 
tbe queen’s life had preserved the Tory government for a few years, 
every vestige of the toleration would have bean effaced,* It appcMirs 
from the Vernon f Correspond vol. iii. p, 228, Lond. 1841, that soon 
after tbe accession ot Anne, there was a proposal ‘to debar dissenters 
of their votes in elections,’ and wre know from Burnet {Own TTme, 
vojL V. pp. 108, 186, 137, 218) that the hlergy would have been glad if 
A^e had displayed even more zeal against them than she really did. 

Bt>oi7X aud iLst. of the Dh*en\er$t vol.|iii. p. U8. In 

Ivimey’s Bitetortf of the Baptists^ it is said that the death of Anne was^^ 
an ‘antwnr to the dissenters’ prayers.* ^ovrsay’s Commonplace Book^ 
third series, p. ISft ; see also p. 147, on the joy of the dissenters at 
the death of this troublesome woman. 

Two of the worst of them. Hhe act against ooossional confhr- 
niity, and that restraining education, were repealed in the session of 
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moro on a levol with their opponents, and as their temper 
was soured by the iiguries they had recently received, it 
was clear that a great struggle between the two parties 
was ine\itable. For by tliis time the protracted 
tyramiy (d the Fnglish elecgy liad totally destroyed those 
feelings of respect whith, e\en in the midst of hostility, 
often lingtT in thi‘ mind: and bv the influence of %>hich, 
if they hatl still existeil, the cont«*st might jierhajis havt 
been avm'ted Kut such motix* *' ot restraint were now 
despiseil; and the dis'^enters, exasperated hy iiices|^nt 
[XTsei ntion. ****' determined to avail themsehes of the dt*- 
dining J>o^^er of the (diurch. *1 hey liad lesisted her >\hen 
she was stnuig, it was hardly to he expected that the) 
would sjiare her whcni she ^as feebb* Fmler two of the 
most .rmnarkabh* men of the eighteenth century, ^Vhite* 
held, the tirst of thcmlogical oi ators , * and Wesley, the* 

17l’*' llAi.iAH't* (\ni-if //>*t \ol II. 'Che rt’ceal of tlie of*t 

octawnmul oonforijuiy \s&h utreuiioush oj»pi»j<t*<l b} the arch- 
htuhocH (t( York and ot (’antcrliur^ (lloriCE o/iX JtKXNKrr’s I/t%f of 
(ht- 7// t.oo) 0 1 ^ , vol in j> l.tJi, hut tlu'ir i»j»jk>hi1iou was luole, and 
wlMai tie* Ihsliop ol lw(*!idon, lu ITJi. w'lshcd to strain tin- Act of 
^It'miKtttiou, h«* was jn**' *'**O hI Sir Yt>rk.e. the attorn*-\ -j^eni'ral See the 
<»t Yorke, in Hakkik'b iJft' ot JimUroK*' \»jI i j»j) lil.t, 

• ‘j At tlie end ol the seventeenth century, jfieat utteunon -was ex- 
cited by the wAy >n wbiLh the dianeniers were hej^onnint to orttanixe 
themselves into sooutius and «»> iiotl». See, in tlie 

vol ii pp ILN-l.'U). I'lO, some curious evidcme of tins, iii letters 

wnttcn by Vcrn >u, who was then aecretarv of state, and on the 
apprehensions caused hy the merease of their schools, and by their 
eysteinuac interterence in elections, r-ra Ai/e <</ .liv/.^nAop Sfmrp^ 
edited Newcome, voi. t pj> , ,‘Cih 'I’he church was eager to 
put down all diBsenters’ school*. , and in 170.*j the Aichbishop of York 
told the House of Lords that lie ‘ ap]»rehended danger from the in 
crease of dissenters, and particulUrlv from the tnaiiv academies set up 
by them,’ i*atl Htut. voL vi, pp. 4i**7, C*:L See uho, on the increase 
of thoir schools, pp, L1,M , 

‘"•In SoMKRS’s Tiact$^ vol xii. p i>s4 . it is stated, that lu the 
reign ot (diaries II. • this hard usage had begotten m the diasentera 
the utmost animosity agaiitat tlie persecuting churchmen.* 
creasing disctaitent, in the reign of Anne, was obsorv^^d by (Hlamy. 
8ee ('AL.AiO'K <>ivn Lt/e, vol, ii. pp. :f44, *25^, 274, 2H4, 2$5, - 

If the power of moving the passions be the ^rop^ teat by 
whioh ti* judge an orator, _we may certaiiii.i pronounce *Kypltelleld to 
be the greatest since the apostles His first sermon wa%4^vered in 
17,‘itj (NrcHOiiH’8 Lit. Artec, vol. li. pp, 107, 142), his fieUl^preaching 
began in 17:i9*(8«UTMKV’8 L>/e of IfVWev. \(d. i pp. 1%, H*?); and 
the eighteen thousand serinotis which he is said to have poured forth 
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first of theological statesmoii, there was organized a 
great system of religion, which bore the same relation to 
the Church of England that the Church of England bore 
to the Church of Rome, Thus, after an interval of two 
hundred years, a second spiritual Reformation was efft cted 
in our country. In the eighteenth century the AVosleyans 
were to the Bishops what, m the sixteenth eenturj , tlie 
Reformers were to the Popes.-”* It is indeed true, that 
the dissenters from the Church of England, unlike the 
di|senters from the' ( hnrcli of Ronn*, soon lost that intel- 
lectual vigour for which at first they we're' reinarkahle. 
Since the death of the*ir gre.it leaders, they have not pro- 
duced one man of original geiims: and since the time of 
Adam Clarke, they lla^e neu had among them even a single 
scholar who has enjoyed an Kuroju'an reputation. • This 
mental peiuiry is jeerhaps owing, not to any eircumstanees 
peculiar to their sect, but merely to tliat general decline 
of the theological spirit, by which their ad\eisaiies have 
been weakened as well as themselves. Re this as it 

tlurinj? hi8 carftor of thirt>-four years (SouniE^’s v. l tt, 

V3l) produced the most aBtoniahing effecte on all cia*ie« , eduo|^^, 
and uneducated. For evidence of the excitement caused bj this 
vellous man, and of the eagerness Miith which his dlsouiirseM 
read as v-eii as heard, see Nichols’s Li* vol 54G, 3i7, 

and hi8 lllutti atwns \ol. iv. pp 3u2— 304, Mi>in oj FkaKklik, hy 
vol 1 pp, IGI— 167, Dodoridol’S rol iv. p 

Stewart’s LfiUot oi thf J/md, \oi. lii }<p. 2yi , I^apy Maut 
Montagu’s Lpttt'n, in h«r W<irkB, IHOt, vol iv. y* I6a, fJorrenpond, 
between Ladit% Pomfrtt ami ilar(j<>r,i , ^fiid edit. lhof>, vol. i pp. 138, 
160 — 162, \turrhtuont Papers, vol. ii p. 37V 

uoo Qf whom Mr. Macaala> has said {Esnays, vol. i. p. 221, Hrd 
edit.), that his ‘genius for government was not inferior to that of 
Kichelieu,’ and gtroogly as this is’ expressed , it will hardly appear 
an exaggeration to those who have compared the suooess of Wesley 
with his difficulties. 

It was in 1732 that Wesley first openly rebelled against tha 
church , and refused to obey the Bishop of Bristol , who ordered him 
to his diocese. Southey’s Life Wenlfy , vo). i pp. 226 , 243. 
In tut tame yaat he began to preach In the fltsjds. See the remark- 
ably entry in his Journals, p 7s , ‘jyth March , 1732. r 

11107 fr^kly confess that * indifference has been another enemy 
to the inmMe of the dissenting c.mse.’ Kooua and Bbiixktt's HUU 
oj the Uinsmfer*, voJ. iv. \k 32o. In Nkwmak’s /V rr/opwraf of rAn’*U*«« 
Ijoctnne^ pp. . 19 -^.^, there are some remarks on the diminished energy 
of Wesleyantsm, which Mr. Newman seems to ascribe to the fact that 
the Wetleyans have, reached that point in which ‘order takes the place 
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may, it is at all events certain , that the iiyury they have ' 
intiicted on the English church is far greater than is gen- 
erally supposed, and, I am inclined to think, is hardly 
inferior to that which in the sixteenth century Protestant- 
ism inflict «*d upon Popery. Setting aside the actual loss 
in the number (d its members, there can be no doubt 
that the im re formation of a Protestant faction, unopposed 
by the government, was a dangerous precedent; and we 
know from conttunporary history that it was so considered 
by those who were most interested in the result.'^"* !!e- 

<>f entliuxiui^in.’ ji. 43. This is jirolMibly true, but I still think that 
the lart^er i auue has been the more Active uup 

^ WalpoU*, in hia anfenng wa>, mentions the spn*ad of Methodism 
in the nutbiio of the eigliteoath century (Walpolk's , \ol ii 

)»I» ‘iSS* and Lord Carlisle, m 1775, told the House of Lords 

{I'ml. vol, XV m. i» 034; ‘that Methodism was daily gaming 

ground, {larticuiaiL m the manufacturing towns,’ while, to come 
down still later, it appears troni a letter by the Duke of Wellington 
to Lord Ehlon (Twi-Ss’s Ltj*> Eltion^ vol. n. p. .36) tliat about 180S 
it was making proselytes in tlie army. 

These statements, though accurate, are somewhat vague; but we 
have other and more precise evidence respecting the rapid growth of 
religious dissent According to a paper found in one ol the chests 
of William 111 , and i)rmted bv Dairyxople (M*'moirSy vol ii. part ii , 
appendix to chapter i p. 40), the proportion in England of conform- 
ists to nouconfomiists was as to 1, Kighty-four years after the 

death of Wilful, the dissenters, instead of comprising only a twenty- 
third, were estimated at *a fourth part of the whole community.’ Letter 
from Watson to the Duke of Rutland, written in liS6 . in Life vf 
Halron, ilt^bop of iiandaffj vol i. p. 246. Since then, the movement 
has been uninterrupted , and the returns rec|^ntly published by gov- 
ernment disclose the startling fact, Oiat on Sunday, 3l8t March 1851, 
the members of the Cliurch of England who attented morning service 
only exceeded by one-half the Independents, Raptists, and Methodists 
who attended at their own places of worship See the Census Table, 
in Journal of Sfatixt. Soc, voL xviii. p, 151. If this rate of decline 
continues, it wilt be imposatble for the t'hurch of England to survive 
another century the attacks pt her enemies. 

The treatment which the Wesleyans received from the clergy, 
many of whom were magistrates, shews what would have taken place 
if such violence had nut been discouraged by the govemiiient.^Jbee 
Southey’s Life of \ye$iey^ vol. i. pp. 3»5 — 406 Wesley has hlKeif 
given many details, which Southey did not think proper to of 

the oaltunnifs and insults to which he and his followers l|||«e snb- 
Jeoted by the clergy. See Wasnay’s Journals ^ pp. 114, 181, 

198, 235, 2.56, 275, .375, 56*, CT9, 637, 646. Compare WATStisr^ 06fere- 
atwn» on Bouthe^'t Wetley , pp. 173, 174; and for other evllence of 
the treatment of those who differed fron^ the church , see 
enot and Diary of Doddridge ^ vol. it. p. 17, vol. iii. pp. Ih8» I3i, 
132, 144, 145, 156. Gro|ley , who visited England in 1655, says of 
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* sides tliis , . the We^leyans displayed an organization so 
superior to that of their pn'decessors tJie Puritans, that 
they soon became a centre round which the enemies of 
the church could conveniently rally And, what is per- 
haps still more important, the order, n^gnlarity, and pub- 
licity, by which their proccetlings have usually been 
marked, distiuguish(‘d thmn from othtT sects; and by 
raising them as it were to tlie dignit\ of a rival establish- 
ment, ha^e encouraged tin' diminution ol that exclusive 
anh superstitious u'Njiect w'hich was once paid to the 
Anglican hierar< li \ . '* 

But thes(' thing'', int4‘H‘sting a^' the\ ar(‘, onl\ fornuHl 
a single siej) ot that \.iNt proccs'. by which the ecclesiast- 
ical powei’ wMs vveakciKMl, ami our countrynu'u thus <m- 
ahled to s»‘cure a religiou" lilM*rt\ , im))er!e( r indeed, hut 
far superior to that jiusscsN^al hs any otlo r pi'oplb. Among 
the innumerahle svmptoms of this trreat mo\em«‘nt, there 
were two of peculiar importance, 'fhese were, tlu' sepa- 
ration of tlusdog), tirst from morals, and tlien fnun pidi- 
tics The separation from morals was (‘tieited late in the 

Wliitohcld, The iiiirui.ter8 of the eAtabliHiH'd relii^joii tlul thf jr utmost 
tit baffle tlie new preucher, thej preached onanist him, reproseutjnjr 
liim to the ])eopl<' a fanatic, a vi«ionarf, itc. Ac ; |pl hue, they 
opposed Inin with so much suicohs, that they caused him to ho pelted 
writh stones in e\er> i»lace wlieio lie opened hi8 mouth to the public.’ 
(rKOSLhv’s Fom to L‘ union , Ijond. 177'^, vol i p d.'tfi 

'Chat Weslejaiii'^m eucourut^ed dissent bj iiit]>artiiiK to it an 
orderly charactei , wUiih in sonic dejtfree approximate!’ to ehnrci)>dig- 
cipline, 18 judiciously ob8er^cd ni Hoot t, ami lihNNKPT’s Uttioitj of 
f/t*’ Diifs^)4t*‘i n , vol 111 . pp IH.*), tH4. But tlieso writers deal rather too 
harshly with Wesley, thouKh th»'ro is po doubt that he was a very 
ambitious man, ifnd over-fond tti powir At an early petiod of his 
career he Imgan to aim at objects higher than thomi attempted by the 
Puritans, whose efforts, particularly m tli6 jiixteenth century, he looked 
at somewhat contemptuously. Thus, for instance, I7i7^ only eight 
years after he had revolted against the church, he expresses in his 
Journal his wonder ‘at the weakness of those holy confessors’ <tho 
Elui^eihan Puri^ansj, ‘many of whom spent so much of their time 
and sirtliigth id disputing about surplice and hoods, or Jcneeling 
the Lord’s Sapper 1’ Jouritaln^ p. J4;t, March I3th. 1747. Such warfare 
as this would have ill satlsfled the soariiif^mind of Wesley; and froii^ 
the spirit wfcich pervades his vnluminous Journals , as well as fronu 
the careful and ftir-seeing provisions which he wade for managih^ 
his sect, it is evident that this great schismatic had larger views thald 
any of his predecessors, and that he wished to organise a ty^tetn 
capable ot rivalling the e^tiiblisiied churci'. ^ 
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sovi nteemh ciDtur\ ; tlio H**paratioii I'rOra politics before 
tiie middle of the eighteenth century. And it is a strik- 
:fig instance of the decline of th(^ old ecclesiastical spirit, 
tiiat both these great changes were begun by the clerg}^ 
riiemselves Cumberland, bi'^hop of* P(‘terborough , was 
the tirst who endeavoured to Voiistruct a system of morals 
without the aid ot theulog\ WaihuiTon. hisliop ot 

Gloucester, was the first who laid <lown that the state 
must consider religion in releienee, not to revelation, but 

0 expedieney; ami that it should favour un\ particular 
leed. not HI proportiem to it^ truth, but solely with a view 

1<» Its general utility.'^"' >‘'or wen* these mere barren prin- 
(iples, which subsequent inquirers were unable to ajijily. 
The ojiinions (»f Cuinb<’rland , pushed t() their furtbt*st ex- 
it nt 1»\ flume, were shortlv afterwards apj)ln*d to prae- 

’ Xfi. rr^aiani d.tf of /-nro/tf' \ol 111 , ]) .{'Hp Rajs, tliat Cunibor- 
utiiU ‘seemi lu ha\o boon tht* tlrsl (ihriatian wxjltM who sought tu 
< 'tablihli systfinui irallj tie* pnnc’i'lcH of moral right iiuloiK'iidently 
"1 rf'velation S<’t‘ also, on tliiB iinportaiit chanj^, WHfWEi.n's JJm. 
of Storffl tn h rtfji-nnl |»ii l‘i, '»4 Tht* dangers al>\u>s ni- 

I nrred by making ih'coltigv the basis of iitorais are now well 

understood but b\ no writer have thej bnen jniinled out nn>r<‘ < Itarly 
U;an by M (’hailes Comte gee tin* able ex j»<»sitioTi in his 7Vaft'‘ </e 

1 < gitlatum . vol i. pp i47 Tliere is a slu»rt uu'i unsatislactory 

.locount ol ('ainberland*8 In. ok in MaokintobiCs I tht (tf 

pp HH i,{7. Ha Wttb u inau of considerable learning, and is notioeil 
ttv M (^uatrenifre as one of the earliest stiidcnU of ('optic atkk- 
*iiihE t<//* la Lantjut*' *'f In I >ti^rn(ifi > t’Eftupt*' ji •''t He was made 
.1 bishop in iCill, having published ilie /*»* in IbTj ( nALMKKs’s 

iiioti Ihct. vol, XI. j>p 1.1 1, 

Thig was Ml hiB work entitled Iht' AHatn<»' fHtnn>n I'httf'h an^l 
.s u/e, which ftrgt appeared, according to Hurd {L>f-' Harhttrfnn, 
I7't4 4t<t, p I'l'i, ill 17;«; , and, a-* ma> be sujjposed , caused great 

'■randal. The hitsiviry of its influence I shall trace on another occasion , 
’ll the mean time, the reader should compare, respecting its tendency, 
I’ALMEK on the t'hnrch. vol ii. pp. 31:1 ,3ie{ • Tauh’s vol i. 

I'P b5ti, fi?.*!, vol rii. p 1***8; WflATKM’S lianners to f'hnsfia» Fotth^ 
1 IW, and Nil HOi^s’e Lit, Amc, vol. Hi. p. is. in Januaiy 173S--'4e, 
Warburton writes to Ntiikeiey (Kicnoi-i’a hln^tutttuns, vol ii, p. ,*> 3 ); 
* Hut jou know how duugeroua now roads in theology are, 

« lamour of the bigots against me.* See also s<‘nie letters which 
Itt’tween him aim the elder Pitt in 176*4 the subject of 
printed in Cha^vn i\n re'ifmnd, vol. U. pp. l84 seij. Warburton 
]> 190, * My Kipinion is, and o\^r was, that the ststo has notlii|g at 
ull to do with errors in religion, lior the least right so inuCh t«> 

attempt to repress them.’ To make such a man a bishop was a igjeat 
(eat for the eighteenth century, and would have been an itnpoAtible 
one for the seventeenth. 

2 <>«! relation between^ Cumberland and Hume consists in the 
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tical conduct by Paley,’*®® and to speculative jurisprudence 
by Benthain and while the opinions ot ^Varburton, 

spreading with still greater rai)idity, have influenced our 
legislative policy, and are now profess(‘d, not only by ad- 
vanced thinkers, but*e\en by those ordinary men, who, it 
they liad lived tifty years earlier, would have shrunk from 
them with iindis^embled fear.‘^^* 

Thus it was that, in England, theology was finally 
severed from the two great departments of ethicfi "and ot 
government. As, lio^\ever, this important change waS at 
first not of a practical, but solely of an intellectual ehai- 
acter, its op<*ration was, for many years, eonfiiied to a 
small class, and has not yet produced the whole of those 
results whicli we lia\e ever\ reason to anticipate. But 
there wen' other circumstances which teiuhal in fiu' same, 

entiiely secular i>lan accordiug to which both investigated ethics, m 
other respects, there i« great difference between their concluBions, 
but if tlie anti-thcologicai method is admitted to be sound, it is cer- 
tain tliut the treatme#t of the subject by Hume is more consequential 
from the premisses, than is that by his predecessors It is this which 
makes Hume a continuator of Cumberland, though ^ith the ad\antage, 
not onl> ot coming half a^entury after him, hut of possessing a more 
conipreheusive mind. The ethical speculations of Hume aie m the 
third book of his Treatise of Human Suture (Hume’s T/itlosophv'ai 
ICorA^, £dtn. vol. ii. pp. 211# seq.)> *wid in Ins Irmutry concermnu 
the PriH'iplei of MaiaU^ ibid vol. iv. pii. 237— 

' The moral system of Paley, being essentially utUitariau, com- 
pleted the revolution in that field of inquiry; and as bis work was 
drawn up with great ability, it exercised immense mfiueuce lu an agt 
already prepared for its reception. His JJoral and PoUttcal Philomophij 
was published in 17S5; in l7Hi} it became a standard book at Cam- 
bridge, and by 180.5 it had 'passed through fifteen editions.* Maan- 
liKY’s Aleuwirs of Paley, pp. 127, Wri. Compare Whewb^l’s Hist, of 
Moral Philosophy , p. 17tx, 

That the writings of these two eminent men form part of the 
same scheme, is well known to those who have studied the history 
of they school to which the helong; and on the intellectual relation 
they bore to each other, I cannot do better than refer to a very 
atriking letter by James MiU himaeU, in Bskthaic’s Works, edit, 
^wring, vol. x. pp. 481, 482. 

The ropeal of the Test Act, the admission ef Ckttholics into 
parttameni, and the steadily increasing feeUng in favour of the ad* 
ndeslon of the Jews, are the ieadii^ symptoms of tlfis great move- 
ment. On the gradual diffusion amoim ns of the doctrine of ex- 
pedienejV, which, on all subjects not fet raised to soienees, ought to 
be the sole regnlator of human actions see a remariiable, but a 
mournful letter, written In 1818, in the Life of Witber/orce, vol. iv. 
p. 28. See also the speech of Lord JSldon in 1828, in Twits*s Li^ of 
Eldon, vol. ii. p. 203. 
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dirociion, and which, Ihuiig ksown to all mon of toloralilo 
education, jiroduced effects more immediate, though per- 
hapy less permanent. To trace their details, and point 
out the connexion between tliem, will be the business of 
part of the future volumes of this work : at present, I can 
only glance at the leading features Of these, the most 
prominent wen‘: The great Arian controversy, which, 
rashly instigated by Whiston, v^iarkc, and Waterland, dis- 
semiXM|ted doubts among nearly all classes, the Ban- 
goriau controversy, which, involving matters of eccl<- 
siastic^al discipline hithci-to untouched, led to discussions 
dangerous to the power of tin* chur( b ; the great work 
of Blaekburne on the Confessional, which at, one moment 
almost caused a schism in the Establishment itself; the 
• 

‘ Frtiui a ^urn'U' lu nuiio>’h Liff of Jhtuitli, p. 27, wc 

ioani that in 1 T Sy, thi* ol tht* Anti-TnnitarianB had peiie- 

trati’d amoni; tliM tradoiimon at Nottiii^tham C’t>mparo, reHpuctnig the 
npread t>t tiub lK*re« , , NiCUOJbS’^ / \oi v»iv p Mb, Paixsri^XY'B 

Metnoitit, vol 1 pi> 1 '*, 2u, Doddmidok’k Gorrt'Kpomi, aftd Ihar ,, 

>ol ji p -477 iiott , atitl oil Peirce, who took an activ^e part, and 
wiiom Wh'Bion hu.ibta of having corrupted, see WiU8To^i\H A/<»/aofrv, 
pp. 14d, HI Sharp, wh(> was Archbishop of York when the contio- 
versy began, foresaw itK dangorouii CiinBequenccs hi/'e of i<haJ'p, edited 
b3 Nowconie, vol ii pp 7, H, ISS, 136. See further Maci.aink'b 
m Mobiikim’s i'lch-Ktant Ihtt, vol u. pp. 2^3, 294, IiAt Houxtn ’h Hat. 
of ( unto^afton , pp. J.iS 342, 3f»l , and a Aotc in ItUiLKK'ti fLontats 
vol 1 pp. 200, 207. 

Mr. Wutler of the Vatholte* vol in pp 1S2— 181, 447 “.'hV)) 

notices with evident ple.^sure tho effect of this famoii'? controversy 
in weakening the Anglican Church Compare Hoouk aioi Bbnmett’s 
y/»jf of the Uimentet s, vol, nl. pp. 135-141 Whiston {Mfntotrs, p 2K) 
says: 'Atid, indeed, this naagoriau controvorsy seoined for a fgreat 
while to engross the attention of the public.’ See more about it in 
Latubuut’s Hf^( of ('onro'ation^ pp 372*3.84, Nichoks’s lUtniraUoHs, 
vol. i. p. 840, Hi'thop Sewton » Life of Uttn^df., pp. 177, 178. 

The Confettional, a moat able *attack on the subscription of 
creeds and articles, was publitlied in 1760, and, according to a con- 
temporary observer, ‘it excited a general spirit of inquiry.* Cappb's 
if^moirs, pp. 147, 148. The eoasequenpe was, that in 1772 a society 
was instituted by Blaekburne and other clergy of the Church of 
land, with the avowed object of doing away with all suksoriptiena In 
religion. vNiOHons’s /^»/. Aiwc. vol. i. p. 57t», llluttrattom, ri, 

p. 854. A petiiion against the Articles was at ouoe drawn uj^, ij^ighed 
by 200 clergy (Aoopphitb*s Gmrffe Iff, voi i ‘ p. 506j . and )p#pught 
before the House of Ooiiuiioue.*In the animated dobate which do^wed, 
Hir William Meredith said that *thli Thirty-nine Articles hf the 
Church of England were framed when the spirit of free inquiry,, when 
liberal and enlarged notions, were yet in their infancy.* Pa^Biet. 
vol. xvii. p. 246 He added, p. 247 ‘Several of the Articles are ab- 

iiucK' .. II * y 
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ceUferated dispute respecting miracles between Middleton, 
Churchy and Dodwell, continued, with still larger views, 
by Hume, Campbell, and Douglas; the exposure of the 
gross absurdities of tlie Fathers, which, already begun by 
Daille and Barbeyrac, was followed up by Cave, Middle- 
ton, and Jortin; the important and luirefuted statements 
of Gibbon, in his tifteeuth and sixteenth chapters; the 
additional strength conferred on those chapters by the 
lame attacks of Davis, Chelsum, Whitaker, and Watson 
wijile, not to mention inferior matters, the century was 
closed amid the confusion caused by that decisive con- 
troversy between Pox^pa and Tra\is, respecting the text 
of the Heavenly Wilaesses, which excited immense atten- 
tion, and was immediately accompanied by the discov- 


Bolutely unintelligible, and, indeed, contradictory and absurd.’ Lord 
George Germain said ‘In niy apprehension, some of the Articles are 
incomprehensible, «ud some self-contradictory,’ p 26.0. Mi. Sawbridge 
declared that the Articles are ‘strikingly absurd,’ Mr. Salter that 
they are ‘too absurd to be defended,’ p. 294 F<»r further inform- 
ation on this attempt at reform, see Disney’s Lije oj Jehh, pp. .SI — 
Meadlet’s Mem. of Pnley, pp. 8S--94, Hodgson’s L\h‘ of ro/teun, 
pp. 38—40, Memoir'i of P/ teittUy , vol ii p. 582, and a characteristic 
notice m Palmee’s Tieaitse on the Churchy vol. i. pp f70, 271. 

^‘5 Hume says, that on his return from Italy in 1748, he found ‘aU 
England m a ferment on account of Dr. Middleton’s P'ree Inquiry.* 
Hume’s Life of Hiniseff^ in his Uor^a, vol. i. p 7 See also, on the 
excitement caused by tins masterly attack, Niciions’s lUuntrationit of 
the Ktgtheenth Century vol. ii. p, 176, which should be compared with 
Doddbidge’s Correspond, vol. iv. pp. 536, 537- and on the ‘miraculous 
controversy’ in general, see Poeteus’s Lt/v of Seeker^ 1797, p, 38; 
Phiddimoee’s Mem of LyftMon^ vol i. p. 161 , Nichoes’s Anec. 
vol. ii. pp. 440, .527, vol in. pp. .535, 750, vol. v. pp. 417, 41s, 6<K»; 
HujLii’s Letters y 1778, vol. i. p. 109, Wabbubton’s Letters to Hurdy 
pp 49, 50. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall has now been jealously scrutiuiaed 
by two generations of eager and nntcrnpnlous opponents, and I am 
only expressing the general opinion of competent judges when I say, 
that by each successive scrutiny it has gained fresh reputation. 
Against his celebrated fifteenth apd sixteenth chapters, all the devices 
of controversy have been exhausted; but the only result has been, 
that while the fame of the historian is untarnished, the attacks of 
his enemies are falling into complete oblivion. The work of Gibbon 
remains; but who is there who feels any interest in whal was ^i^tten 
against him ? ^ 

On ^ the effect produced these matchless letters of Fd[||iin, 
see Habfobd’s Life of Bishop Burgess^ p. 374; and as to the prei^lis 
agitation of the question in England, see Cadamy’s Own Life, voI^m. 
pp. 442, 443; Monk’s Life of Bentley, vol. ii. pp. 16—19, 146, 286—2®; 
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(Ties of geologists, in which, not only the fidelity of 
the Mosaic cosmogony impugned, but its accmticy was 
^hown to be impossible. 2** These things, following each 
other in rapid and startling succession, perplexed the faith 
of men, disturbed their easy credulity, and produced effects 
oil the public mind, which can only be estimated by those 
who have studied the history of that time in its original 
sources. Indeed, they ca^ot be understood, even in their 
general bearings, exc(;pt by taking into consideration some 
ntlier ^cumstances with which the great progress was* 
intimafcdy connected. 

For, in the mean time, an immense change had begun, 
not only among speculative minds, but also among the 
]»e<>ple themselves. The increase of scepticism stimulated 


. vol. 1 . p. 211 Compare Somkes'i* Tracts, 
\ol. xn. vul xiii. p. 456. 

Th%;tS« bcptical character of geology was first clearly exhibited 
during the last Uurty years of the eighteenth ceiitiiry. Previously, the 
geologists had lk>r the most part allied themselves with the theolo- 
gians, but the lucreasiQg boldness of public opinion now enabled 
them to institute indci>endent investigations, without regard to doc- 
trines hitherto r€)|pived. In this point of view, much was effected 
by the researches of Hutton, whose work, says Sir Charles Lyeli, 
contains the first attempt ‘to explain the former changes of the 
earth's crust by reference exclusively to natural agents.’ Lvsnn's 
rtinciplea of Geology, p. 50 To establish this method was, of course^ 
to dissolve the alliance with the theologiaus, but an earlier symptom 
t)f the change was seen in 1773, that is, fifteen years before Hutton 
wrote, see a letter in Wxtsok’s /.i/e of vol. i p. 402, where 

it IS stated that the ‘free-thinkers’ attacked the ‘Mosaic account of 
the world’s age, especially since the publication of Mr. Brydone’s 
Travels through Stctly and Malta.' According to Lowndes {Btblio- 
grupher's Manual, vol. i. p. 27i>), Brydone’s book was published in 
1773', and iu 1784 Sir William Jones notices the teudenoy of these 
inquiries; see his Discourse on th9 Gods of Grettce, Italy, and India, 
in which he observes ( Works, vol. i. p. 233) with regret, that he lived 
iu ‘an age when some iutelligont and virtuous persons are inclined 
to doubt the authenticity of the accounts delivered by Moses con- 
cerning the primitive world, ^ Since then, the progress of geology 
has been so rapid, that the hietorioal value of the writings of Motes 
18 abandoned by all enlightened men, even among the clergy them- 
selves. 1 need qpiy refer to what has been said 1^ two of the most 
eminent of that profession. Dr. Ajmold and Mr. Baden Powelh.*’ *^8ee 
the observations of Arnold iu IS4 xwman’s Phases of Faith, Ill 
(compare pp. 122, 123); and the still more decisive remarks in PotrlnbL’s 
>>t‘nnons on Christianity without Judaism, pp. 38, For ptfaer 

instances, see LYSun’s Second Visit to the United .States, 1849,4 VCl. i. 
pp. 219, 220. 
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their curiosity; an<J the diffusion of education supplied 
the means of gratifying it. Hence, we find that one of 
the leading characteristics of the eighteenth century, and 
one which pre-eminently distinguished it from all that 
preccilcd, was a craving after knowledge' on the part of 
those classes from whom knowledge had hitherto been 
shut out It was in that great age, that there >vere first 
established schools for tin* lower ord(‘rs on the only day 
they had time to attend tliem, «ind newspapers^ on the 
dtily day thfy luid tiirte to read them. ft wais then 
that there \ser(' fust seen, ih <ui! country, circulating li- 
branes ; ' and it ^as then, tno, that the art of printing. 

It lit usually happoaotl that Sunday - schools were begun by 
KaikeK , m I7sl but, though he app<-uiH !<. have been the hrst to 
ortfanize them <>n a suitable scalo there is no doubt that they were 
ustabhslied by Lindsey, lu immediately aliei l7(J5. See t’Ai’VK’s 
Mernotr^, I'P 118, I2i llAKtt>Kn’8 Lt/e i</ p 

Lit. Jner. Nol 111 pp 4 10, 4 U. vol ix p MU, Chaumkhh’I Jh< ! 

vol XXV. p 48.'), Journ. of Stut *Soc. vol x p. I'Mi vol. xUi. p 2(>S , 
Hoduson’s Lije of Portfui, p 0‘J it m saui . in Spknokk'B t>'i>ct(if 
p ^14.1, that the clergy ol the Church of England w<Te, aw a 
body. opiHJsed to the establishment of Suntlay- wehools tt’ornpan* 
Wai son’s (/ti.i^'rraffom nn Souf/tfif* H'rilri/. p 14y ) At all oveuth, 
they increased rapidly, and by the end <ii the ciutl^pry had become 
toniiJion See ]>fieuoi.s’M Lit dnee vol v pp d78, u7'L Nit-HOiifi’h 
f ilU'f trail <)>{>> ., vol 1 p. 4bU, Life oj Wtlhcuvrcr , vol i. p I8u, vol. ii. 
p i%, Wkklly’s !< urnatH, \i\i SUt», HU7 

Mr Hunt .IL-it oj Afu /xi/jf't h, vol i. p ‘J7H) makes no nieutiou 
«il Sunday uew.^papers earlier than a notice by (’rabbe m 178^, but, 
in 17yu, Lord Jkdgiave waid , >n the liuuwe of CommoiiH, that they 
iirwt appeared about the year 1 THU ' Pari vol xxxiv. p lOUt* 

Jn 1799, Wilberturce tried to nave a law enacted to wupprewB them. 
Ai/e of Wdb* rjo! vol a p Uh, 424 

When Franklin came to Loniion. in I72.i, theie was not a winkle 
circulating library in the meliopoliw. See Fkankoin’s Lifr of Utrn^elj., 
vol i p 64, and, m 1697, ‘tho only library in Eoridon which approached 
the nature of a public library was that of Hum (killege, bolougiug to 
the London cleigy.’ Ellis’s Lttltri of Litrrarij Men, p. 245. The 
exact date of the earbest circulating Ubrary I have not yet a« 06 r> 
tamed, but, according to Southey {The Doctor, edit. Warter, ISiS, 
p. 271), the first set up m London wie about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, by Samuel Fancourt. Hutton (/.i/u of Himself, 
p. 379) eaye; ‘I was the first who opened a circulating library in 
Birmingham, in l75i,’ Other notices of them , dunngt^he latter half 
of the century, will be found In CoiiKBioos’e Biographia htttraria, 
vol. li, p^329, edit. 1847, Lxtuh Atttobiographif, vol. i. p. 260, 

Eichol*^ Liu Anec. vol. iii. pp. 648, 682, NiOHOLS^a lUmtrations, 
vol. 1 . p 424, Whjbw^ll’b Hist of Moral Philosophy, p. J90; StHOiiAlit’s 
Correspond vol. i p, 143. Indeed, they increased so rapidly, that 
some wise men “proposed to taa them, ‘by a licence, at the rate of 
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instead pf being almost confined to London, began to be 
generally practised in country - towns It was also in 
the eigtheenth century, that the earliest systematic efi’orts 
were made to popularize the sciences, and facilitate the 
acquisition of their general principles, by writing treatises 
on them in an easy and untechnical style ; while, at the 


IN. puf volumi^B per aanum ’ Siwci/AUt =1 //ixf of thf il^renue^ 
vol. 268, 

*** Xa;:1746, Oeut, the well-known printer, rote ItU own life. ]|^ 
thi8 oiuHt^S work, lie atfttoa, that ui 1714 there were ‘few printer* in 
Knglnna , except London, »t that time none then, 1 am sure, at 
ChoKter, Livorpool, Whitehaven, rreston, Manchester, Kendal, and 
Jjeeds, a* for the inuBt part now abound ’ Lif> of Thomas (Jekt, pp 
lit), 21 (Compare a Imt of country pnnttiiEr-hotiBes , in 1724, m 
Ntgiiol.«'b fM Jnci' vol. 1 p. 2Hi* ) How thin state of things wa« 
remedied,^]* a niogt important iniiuir^ for the Inatorian, but in this 
note I can only give a few iliustration* of the condition of different 
diBtrictB The first printing- offiiM* in llocht«tpr was eHtabliihed by 
Ki*her, wht* died in l7s^< {Ni< iiot.s’s / 1/ .l/oc vol iii p 675), the 
first in Whitby. ^ 1770 (lUiUtrat^oni, vol in. p 787). and Richard 
(1 reene, who died n»^S3, ' watt the first who brought a printing-press 
to Lichfield’ (Mo/ Vol vi p ;i2<») In the reign of Anne, there was 
not a single bookseller in Ririniugiiam (Souihky’s f'oinmonpla^c liook^ 
1st series, lK4b, p foiS), but, m 174‘.b we hml a printer established 
there (Unni-’H Lend 177'^, vol i j> 'CJ). and, in 1774. there 

was a printer even in Falkirk (Pa/ 1 //m/ vol xvu. p. HeH) in other 
parts the movement was slower, and we are tohl that, about 1780, 
•there was scarcely a book'»ell©r in Torn wall.' loft' oi />reir, 

htj tSon, 1824, pp 4< , 41 

Dosaguliers and H'll were tht two first writers who gave them- 
selves up to populariKing physical truths At the beginning of the 
reign of (leorge I I>eHagulier* was ‘the first who read lectures in 
London ou oxporimiMitaJ philosophy' youinKi’i, to?H“n/}lni »' /iooA, 
2d senes, 1850, p 77 S«m* also ZV/i/iy < f/< d.o, vol viii p 420, and 
on Ins elemenlHry w'orks, compare Nk hols's /.i' ^ol vi p. si. 

As to Hill, he IS said to have set the example of jnihlishuig popular 
scientific works in numhers; a plan so well suited to that inquisitive 
age, that, if we believe Horace Walpole, he ‘earned fifteen guineas a 
week.’ Lft/fr to Bent y Xouch^ January 2d, 1761, in Wai.poi.k’s / 
vol. iv. p. 117, edit, 1840 

In the latter half of the eighteenth centurv, the demand for hooks 
on the natural scieucas rapidly increased (see, among many other 
mstauoes which might he quoted, a note in Pvltknbt’s Hi»t. of Bo- 
hi»y, vol. M. p 180); and, early m the reign of Heorge III., Bid^sUey 
began to write popularly on physical subjects (J/^»r«o»rs of 
vol. 1. pp, 288, 28)).) Goldsmith did something in, the same diMotlon 
(Prior’s Li/*' of Ooi/tmiiih , i pp, 414, 46b, vol il. p. 

Oennant, whose earliest work appeared in 1766, was ‘ the flm who 
treated the natural history of Britain in a popular and interasting 
style.’ SWAtasoM on the Study of Natufai History, p. 50. In |hft reign 
of George II. publishers began to encourage elementary works on 
chemistry. Nicimns’s Lit ^nec vol. ix p 762. 
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same time, the inventioii of Encyclopaedias enabled their 
results to be brought together, and digested in a form 
more accessible than any hitherto employed. Then, too, 
we first meet idth literary periodical reviews; by means 
of which large bodies of practical men acquired informa- 
tion, scanty indeed, but every way superior to their former 
ignorance. The formation of societies for purchasing 
books now became general; and, before the close of the 
century, we hear of dubs instituted by reading men among 
the indhstrions classes. In every department, the same 
eager curiosity was shown. In the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, debating societies sprung up among trades- 
men: was followed by a still bolder innovation, 
for, m 1TG9, there was held the first public meeting ever 
assembled in h'mglaud, the first in which it was dttempted 


In 1704, ITOS. and 1710, Harrm published his Itictinnuiv of /l;'t 
and Scienrf‘$; and from thia, according to NicnOLs’s Lit Ane< vol. ix. 
pp 770, 771, has ‘originated all the other dictionaries and cxclopredias 
that have since appeared ’ (’oinpare vol v p r)'>9, and Boouk and 
Ukknett’s Htst. oj th^ Disifnte/ Sf vol iv. p ,'iOO 

Late lu the seventeenth centurv an attempt was first made in 
England to establish literary journals HALLaM’s /.»/. of Eurojie^ 
vol. in. p. 53s, and Dibdin’s Ihbliomaway 1S42, p IS. But reviews 4Mt 
we now understand the word, meaning a critical publication, 
unknown before the accession of George II , but, abont the mxdmm 
of hi3 reign , they began to increase. Compare Wbioht’s England 
unde/ the lIou%e oj Hanoeer^ IStS, vol i. p. 304, with Nichols’s Lif 
Aner v(U m. pp, 507, 50^ At an earlier period, tJi© functions of 
reviews were performed, as Monk sajs, by pamphlets. Monk’s Idfe of 
Bentley, vol, i p. IIW. 

As we find from many casual notices of book-clubs and book- 
societies. See, for example Dodobidgk’s Correspond vol. ii. pp. 57. 
119, Jebbb's Ltje of Seliryn, vol. li. p. 23; Nichols’s Itludratiom of 
the Jl/nhfeenth Century, vol v. pp. 184, 824, 825; WjkKKKiKLD’s Life of 
Himxelf, vol i, p. 528, Me/uo/r» of BOl ,T. K. Skith, vol. i. p. H; life 
of Roscoe, by h/% Son, vol. i. p, 228 <thougli this last was perhaps a 
circulating library). 

‘Numerous associations or clubs, composed principally of read- 
ing men of the lower ranks.’ Jdfe of Dr, Currie, by ht».Son, voL i. 
p, 176. 

Of which the -most remarkable was that called l^he Bobin-Hood 
Jiocietjr; respecting which tlie read^ should compare OAScpeaLL’s 
liveg of the Chancellors, vol, vi. p. 373; Groslbt’s londJj/fUtfii, J. p. 
150, Farl, Hist. vol. xvii. p 3ol; BovthktU Gommonpl^KI/mM^ 4th 
series, p. 339; Fobstbb’s Life of Goldsmith, vol. i. 

Itje 0 / Goldsmith, vol. i. pp. -^19. 420; Pbiob’s life of Burhe^, 7|1 
Nichols’s Lit. Anec. vol. iii p 154. 
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to enlighten Knglishmen respecting their political rights. 
About the same time, the proceedings in our courts of law 
began to be studied by tl^ people, and communicated to 
them through the medium of the daily press. Shortly 
before this, political newspapers arose, and a sharp 
struggle broke out between them and the two Houses of 
Parliament touching the right of publishing the debates; 
the and of which was, that both houses, though aided by 
the ^wn, were totally defeated ; and, for the^irst time, 
the people were able to study the proceedings of the Ha- 
tioni legislature, and thus gain some aeciuaintance with 


' ‘Prom the suminer of 1769 is to be dated the first establishment 
of public meetings m Knt^latid * Albsmakl^'s JU^m. of Roclinghum. 
\o] u. y. 93 ‘Public meetings, . - . through which the people might 
declare their iiewly*acquired couseiousuess of power, .... cannot be 
distinctly traced higher than the year 1769, but they were now (/. c. 
in 1770) of daily occtirrence.’ Tookk’h Htsf. of Pa/fy, vol. iii. p. 

See Bleo Uallam’* ('vnst toI li p. 420. 

' 1 * 1 ,^ most interesting trials were first noticed in newspapers 
|l|Ward8 the end of the reign of (ieoi^e II. Campbkll's Chancell<'r$^ 
p :>2, vol VI. p. ,'(4. 

In 16%, the only newspapers were weekly; and the first daily 
paper appeared in the reign of Anne. Compare SiMMOSfns’s E.uau on 
Eewitpnpersf in Journal of Stafnt. Soctety, vol. iv. p 113, with HTJUT’S 
Hiitf. of iSeu"ipupei A, \ol. i. pp. 167, 175, vol. li. p. 90, and Nichols’s 
Lit Afa>c vol. iv p. 8<) In 1710. they, instead of merely communicat- 
ing newfli, as heretolore, began to take part in ‘the discussion of po- 
liticarHopics’ (Hallam's ConMli. //>«C vol. u p. 44:0; and, as this 
change had been preceded a verj few years by the introduction of 
cheap political pamphlets (sec a curious passage lu Wilsok’s of 
J>e vol li p ‘29). it became evident that a great movement was 

at hand in regard to the diffusion of such inquiries. Within twenty 

years after the death <if Anne the revolution was completed; and 
for the first time in the hiBtor 3 of the world, was made an 
of public opinion. The earliest notice of this new power 
met with, in parliament, is in a speech delivered by 

I^IVers. in 1736; which is wortit quoting, both because it marks an 

and because it is characteristic of that troublesome class to 
which the man belonged. *But 1 believe.' sajs this distinguished 
legislator, ‘but 1 believe the people of (treat llritain are goyemed 
by a power that never was beard of, as a supreme authority, in any 
age or country before. This power, eir, does not consist itk the ab- 
solute will of the prince, in the direction of parliament, in tjha^ktl^gth 
of an atniVi^i*^ influence of the clergy, neither, sir, ie Ik a petti- 
coat government: but, sir,^it is the government of the The 

atttfr which our weekly newspapers are filled with, is redellro vrtth 
greater reverence than acts of parliament, and the sentimenll of one 
of those eclibbleri have more weight witli the multitude lhan the 
opinion of the beat politician In the kingdom ’ Pari. vol x. 

p. 446 
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the national affaire. Scarcely was this triumph com- 
pleted, when fresh stimulus was given by the promulgation 
of that great political doctrine of personal representation,*^^ 
which must eventually carry all before it; and the germ 
of wj^^h may be traced late in tlu' seventeenth century 
when "the true idea of personal independence began to 
take root and flourish. Finally, it was reserved for the 
eighteenth century, to set the first example of calling on 
the people to adjiidn-ate upon tlioso solemn questions of 
r^igioii in which hitherto th(‘y had never been constllted, 
although it is now universally admitted that to their 

2SW This eoiit»* 3 t wa« brought to a closo ni 1771 amt 177‘J, 

when, as Lord C'ampboll 8ay«, ‘the right of publishing parliamentary 
debates was substantially established’ ('ASiriikLi/s f’/to/tullon vol v. 
p. SI I, vol VI p SO For further information respectuig thnt' ituport- 
ant victory, see Cookiv’b }Jtsl o/ Vttrttj, noI ni pp 170* IH4. Ai.mow’b 
('orrenp of lli/Af* ISOS, vol v p M Srn*HKS's’s .!/#'//( «>/ Vook*^ . 

vol I. pp . 1 ^ 0 — .’tSl , Mahos’8 //< »/ itj I voJ. v p ‘joo. and, on 

Its connexion with JVNtrb’s see FoKsrKK’b l.itf >'i (Tnii{<mitky 

vol, li, jp 18.1. 184 

(Icorge III., always consistent and always v.rong. «tremio«fily 
opposed this extengom ot the popular nuhtK in 177J. ho wrote to 
Lord North ‘It is highl^^ necessary that this strange and lawless 
method of publishing debates in the papers should be njiit a stop to 
Bat is not the House ot Lords the best court to bring such miscreants 
before, as it can tine, as well as imprison, and has broader shouldera 
to support the ^>dnim of so salutary a measuro'’ Jp/j to Maviov, vol. 
V p. xlviii , and /iof> in Wai-polk’s if cot 'f III vol iv p. ‘iHU, where 
the words, ‘in the papers ’ are omtlted , but I eopy the letter, as 
printed by Lord Mahon In other respects, both veisions are the 
same, so that we now know the idea George III. had of what con 
stituted a miscreant 

Lord John Tinssell, in his work on the of thf FnyUsh 

Conitttiufojn, says ‘Dr Jebb, and after him Mr, Cartwright, 
the theory of personal rciiresentatioii , ’ hut this appears 
mistake, since the tlieory is said to have been flrst put fo 
Cartwright, lu l77t> Compare RifkiUinn on th*> Conitttiuttou. 

24tl, 241, with /.</e and ('orr*'*p. of fJartwttytd^ 182f», voi. i. 

Jt2, A letter in the Ltfe of Dr. Currit^ voL li. pp J(>7"-vfl4 , show* 
the interest which even sober and practical men wore beginning to 
feel in the doctnne before the end of the century. 

On thi* I have f philological remark uf ■oine interest, — namely, 
that there ie reaeon to believe that ‘the word' independence,” It* 
modem aeoeptation,' doc* not occur m our language bolore the ehrly 
part of th« eighteenth oentury. See Haas’* Ownote/i at Truths gd series, 
1848/ p. 3^2. A similar change, thouglf at a later period, took plaee 
lu France. See die observations on the word ‘ individualieme,* in 
Tocqubvil-lx, Democratie en Amfhrttju*^ vol. iv. p. ISbv md la the 
later work , by the same author^ L ftrpwif, Farls, l8,^{>, pip. 

148, 148 
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growing intclljgonoe those, and all othoT matters, must 
iiltiraatfily l>c referred. 

In connexion with all this, there was a eorresjjonding 
{ hange in the ver\ form and inaJke of our Jiterature. The, 
barsli and pedantic method, which our great writer^ had 
/ong hern aeniKiomed to employ, was ill suited to an im* 
[letuous ami iii(|insitiv<» generation, thirsting after know- 
ledjge, and thei (‘ti)ri‘ intolerant ot oh'^t untie" lormerly 
uiheeded. Heme it was that, early in tin* eighte<‘nth 
< entui^y, tlte powerful but cumloon" language, and tj^t^ 
;<»ng invohed sentences so natural t4» onr am lent authors, 
were, notwithstanding their heantv , Muidenlv discarded, 
ami were smceeded In a lighter and simpler style, which, 
being more lapidlv iinderstooil . wa^ better suited to th<‘ 
t xigencit*s of the age. - '* 

'I’he ext«*nsion of knowh'dgt* beinu thus aceriinpanied 

Ai <eiii,»«}nif' Wli.Ociv {JhiiKof' t f Fmiit . ]»)». 7»r. 77) 

s h N«Mt}i»r t)t‘ tiUack*- <>ii t»ur rcli^rKMi nor the e\iWpi»<v8 in ith 
H ipjiort wei* to aii\ yieat ♦•xtfnt, InoutrOt furww^d in a popular 
loriii. tjll in'u( tio- I lost* «•! tlM' ^a^t <t*ntuiy On l>ot)i J«»des, the 
li'uiiieti <oT tho« v^ho pjotc^s*'^ to he stuht «»*ein to have a^freed in 
thiK, - tli<U tlo* ot iJie people weie t'» ai.'imeHce ni the decision 

ol their wupenoix rtiid ueiihei nlionld, nor eould exerei‘>e then own 
tuindK on th»‘ t|iiet-tion * riiin ix well put and iinm^ tiut. .md should 
i»e w*itn the complaint in \Vaki.> is i.d / tf Uantelf. 

v«il ii, p ‘Jl Nitnui.^'" /,«. An> •«/ »'//» t > nth \ol vrii. 

p U4, and Hotn.iioN ■" I i'«ore»'. pp 7 i, 74 IJi 11.* ►, TiS 

See aliio a npeech h> MsuiKheld, in 17M {I'ttn vol xxn p Jhoi, 

when an attionpt v-up made to pur di.vm tinv ‘ t'heolojfi< .il Society 
The whole dehate m wnith reailiiiv; not »mi a<’«'ouiit o1 itn merit**, but 
h<'< auHC it Huppiii"* evidenie of the pre\ . iiIiiiil; ■>*pjnt 

golerioKe {lit. ii vol i pp l.'T> hcij ) ha« matle «oinc 

iiitoieHlinjj lemarkvi t»ti the v leiHMituneA ol Km^liwh style ami he ju fitly 
oliaerveft, p J.itf, that, ' filtei tU** lievolution , tlte aptiit ot the natton 
heeanie mm h more eoinim rcial than it had been liefor* , a learned 
body, or eleritiy, aa *iuch. KradutUly tlmapjieared , and literature m 
ytmerul bei^an to be addienHed to the coiuni 'ii, nuficellaneoue public » 
He KOCH on to lament tlu« change, though, in that, 1 dmagreo with 
him Set' also J'/ir tuetm, vol. i, p T*. where ho eoutrait" the 
modern atyle witli ’tha stately piarcli ami dittlculi evolutiona’ of the 
great writer# of the aevonteenth oentury i’ompare, on thi# alteration, 
the jircfuee to Na<l«r Shall, in llmitii *./ vSiu W. .lottKS. vol. p, 544. 
See aluo , III llAKroaju^H Ltje of' pp. 40, 41, a curl^ie#, letter 

from Muntxoitjlo, the last of onr really great pedant#, mourolil^ over 
this oUaraeteriHtu' of modern* oompoHitioa. He term# it c^r;|il|llnptu> 
ottHly a ‘whon oi a #iyle,’ and wmhoH to return to ‘tile true 

enoient taete,* with fdeniy of ‘parentlie»e«M 

The truth i«. that thn* ntovement fpa« meroly part of that tendency 
to approxmiate the diflereut chisHe# of society which wa? hrst dearly 
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by an increased slnaplicity in the manner of its communi- 
cation, naturally gave rise , to a greater independence in 
literary men, and a greater boldness in literary inquiries. 
As long as bopks, either from the difticulty of their style, 
or from the general incuriosity of the people, found but 
few readers, it was evident that authors must rely upon 
the patronage of public bodies, or of rich and titled indi- 
viduals. And, as men are always inclined to Hatter those 
upon whom they arc dependent, it too often ^ happened 
that even our greatest writers prostituted their abilities, 
by fawning upon the prejudices of their patrons. Tlic* 
consequence was, that literature, so far from disturbing 
ancient superstitions, and stirring-up the mind to new in- 
quiries, frequently assumed a timid and subservient air, 
natural to its subordinate position. But now all ^this was 
changed. Those servile and shameful dedications;-** that 


seen in the eighteenth ceutar> , and which inHuctucd not only the 
style of authors, but also their social habits. Hume observes that, 
in the Mast age,’ learned men had separated themselves too much 
from the world, but that, in his time, they were becoming more ‘con- 
vcrsible ’ r m Hume’s I'/nlosophfcal Wotks, vol iv. pp. 53\ 

540 That ‘philnsophers’ were growing men of the world, is alsu 
noticed in a curious pafsage in Alopftron, dial i , in Bkbkklkt’b U'orAt. 
yol ] p 312. and, respecting the general social amalgumation, see a 
letter to the Countess of Bute, in 1753. lu Uo/Af of ha'ly Mary Mun- 
tayu, edit 1801, vol i\. pp. IW, ini. As to tlie influence of Addison, 
who led the waj in establishing the easy, and therefore democratic, 
style, and who, more -than any single writer, made literature popular, 
compare Aikin’s IaJp of Add-on, vol. li p. b5, with Tuknkb’s His* 
of Enylandy vol li p 7 SubsequentU a reaction w'as attempted by 
Johnson, Gibbon, and Parr, but this, being contrary to the spirit of 
the age, was short-lived 

2*' And the servilitj was, for the most part, well paid, indsH^d, 
rewarded far more than it was worth During the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and early part of the eighteenth century, * sum of money was 
invariably presented to the author in return for his dedication. Of 
course, the grosser the flattery, the larger the sum. On the reUtiou 
thus established between authors and men of rank, and on the 
eagerness with which even eminent iwrJters looked to their patrons 
for gratuities, varying from 4Us. to lOOl , see DaaiCK’s Shakespeare and 
his ito, vol. ii. p. 225, Mowx’a Life of Bentley, vol. i. pp. 

194, 9(»!} 'WHI•1^<«f*s Memoirs, p. 203, NiolfeonB^S lUus&aiions, vol. ii. 
p. 701; Life of Hardmcke, ili. p. 35; BunanEV’e Life of' 

Hanmer,»p. 81. Compare a note in Bubtoh^s Diary, vol. Hi. p. 52; 
and as to the importance of ibclng on a proper pebion to Wbeu to 
dedicate, see Bllu’s Letters of Lit, Men, pp. 231 --234; iod the h||itter- 
of-£act remark in Bishop Life, p. 14; alto HtroRBs't LeUars, 

edit. 1773, vol. lii. p xxxi. appendix 
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mean and crouching spirit; that incessant homage to mere 
rank and birth; that constant confusion between poirer 
and right; that ignorant admiration for everything which 
is old, and that still more ignorant contempt for every 
thing which is new : — all these features became gradually 
fainter; and authors, rel\ing ujioii the patronage of the 
people, begiui to ailvocate the claims of their new allies 
with a boldness uj>on which they could not ha\e ventiiretl 
in any previous age. 

From all these things there resulted consequence# of 
vast importance. From this simplification, independence, 
and diffusion *** of knowledge, it nece>sanly happened, that 
the issue of those great disputes to which I have alluded 
became, in tlie eighteenth century, more generally known 
than ^ould have been ]H)Ssihle in an\ preceding centiir}. 


About tbo midflle of tlo* eighteeuth centurj was the turning^pomt 
of this deplorable condition, and Watson, for instance, in 17b9, laid 
it down as a rule, 'never to dedicate to those from >sliom I expected 
favours' Watson's Lur nt /Ttmidf, sol i p ' 14 . too, Warburton, 
in 17')S, boasts that his dedication was not, as usual, ‘occupied by 
trifles or ialsehoods.’ See Ins letter, in ('iiatUuin <'orf , vol x. 

p Nearlj at the same period, the same change was effected iu 

France, where B’Alenibeit set the example of ridiculing the old 
custom See Bbovoham’s .Uf'w of Lfttern . vol 11 pp 439, 440, Cor- 
resp&ntl. i1f> Maiiavte fot , vtil. n p 14H; and ihurr^t (Ip \'o/fatre, 

vol. xl. p 41, vol 1 x 1 . p 29.%. 

'*•* When Le Ulanc \j«ited Knglan<l, in the middle of the reign of 
George Il.f the custom of authors relying upon tiie patronage of in- 
dividuals was beguinmg to die avnay, and the plan publishing b> 
subscription had becomo general See the interesting details in La 
Blanc, ‘/.ettrej d «« Fmnt'oit, >ol 1 pp. 3o,S — and for the formei 
state ol things, see vol. li. pp 149 — 1.%3 Burke, who came to London 
in 1750, observes, with surprise, that ‘writers of tho first talents are 
left to the capricious patronage of the public. Notwithstanding dis- 
couragement, literature is cultivated to a high degree' Prick's Lff^ 
Qj Burke, ]> 21 This increasing Independeuce also appears from the 
fact that, in 1782, we And the first instance of a popular writer 
attacking public men by name; authors having previously confined 
themselves ‘ to the initiaU oi||f of the gi-eat men whom they assailed.' 
Mahon's fhsf. 0 / Knytan4, vol. v. p, 19 . The feud between literature 
and rank may be furtltat illustrated by an entry in Holod|oft*« ]>iary 
for 179H, of ffolorofl, vol. lil. p, 2N. ^ 

In England, the inar||sd taorease in Uie number of lloOlkJB took 
place during the latter half of the eighteenth century, andgpartioularly 
after l7.^6, See some valuable evidence in Journal of th 9 SieUtetical 
Society, vol. lil. pp. 3H.3, 394. To thili 1 may add, that between 17li3 
and 1792, th^ circulatiou of uewflpapers was more tham doubled. 
fttTNT'a Ifist of Neu ipa^ers, vol. i, p. a.W 
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It was now known that theological and political questions 
were being constantly agitated, in which genius and learn- 
ing were on one side, and orthodoxy and tradition on the 
other It became known that the })oiuts which were 
mooted were not only as to the cnnlibility of particular 
facts, but also as to the truth ol g(*ueral principles, with 
whicli the interests and happiness of Man were intimately 
concerned. Disjuites which bad hitherto been confined 
to a very small part of ‘-ocietv hetr.ni to spread far and 
wtde, and suggest d<mbt> that >ervc<l as mati'rials for na- 
tional thought. The cou^e<pH‘nce w'as, that the spirit ol 
inquiry he<anie e\ei\ \ear imu'e acti\c, and more general; 
the desire tor relonn constantly incrcas(*d; and it affairs 
had been allowed to run on in tlieir natural course, the 
eighteenth ccntur\ conhl not have passed away without 
decisive and salntar\ chaiig(‘s both in the thurcli and tin* 
state. Ihn, ^oon alter the middle <»t this peiiod, there 
nnfortunatelv arose a senes of j>olitic<il conibimitioiis wdiich 
disturbed the march of evtuits, and e\entuall\ ]>roduced a 
crisis so full of dangei, that, among any othci jieople, it 
wmuld certainh ha\(’ ended either in a loss of liberty or 
m a dissolntion ol government. This »lisastrous reaction, 
from the eHicts ot which Kngland has. jiorhaps, barely 
recovered, has ne\er been studied with .uiything like the 
care its important e domaml>, indeed, it is so little under- 
stood, that no histt)iian ha^ traced the i>j>portition between 
it and that great intellectual niovtunent of which I have 
just sketched an outline. On this account, as also with 
the view of giving more completeness to the jiresent chaji- 
ter, I intend to examine its most important ejiochs, and 
point out, so far as I am able, the way in which they aiv 
connected with each other. According to the scheme of 
this Introduction, such an inquiry must, of course, be very 
cursory, as its sole object is to a foundation for those 
generid principles, without which history is a mere assem- 
blage of empirical observations, unconnected, aiftl therefore 
unimportant. It must likewise ba remembered, that as 
the circumstances about to he considered were not social, 
but political, we arg Jhe more liable to err in our conclu- 
sions respecting ; and this partly because the ma- 
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terials for the hietory of a people are more extensive, more 
indirect, and therefore less liable to be garbled, thim are 
those for the histor> of a govcrunient : and partly because 
the c onduct ot small bodies of men, such as ininisUTS and 
kings, IS ulwa\> moiv capricious, that is to s^y, less regu- 
lated by ku(»wn laws, than is the comluct ot those large 
))odies colleetivf'Iy calb‘d society, or a mition. With this 
precautionan remark, 1 will no\\ emha\«>ur to trace what, 
in a mere p<jlmcal juunt *>1 is tin ieactiojuir\ «»nd 

retrogressive jienod ol ihigli-h history ^ 

It must he con.sidered ,is a most lortuiiuK ijrcuiii- 
stam c. that after the death ot Viim*. the iliione should 
i>(' (>c(i2j)i*'(l tor ll(^al]^ titt} \«Mrs b\ two prime,, alien'' 
111 mama is and ni coumrv. ot whom »>ne *-}iok<* our lan- 
guage but niditfei eiitls , and the otlua knew it not at 
'[’he immediati* J)red(‘Le^sol s oftieoi^t IH were, indeed, 
of so sluggish a dispoNiiion. and wmc ^o profoiimlly ignor- 
ant of the jje(*ple flow umb‘it<M>k to goM rn, that, not- 
withstanding then aibitraiy temper, there was m* danger 

'j’ln. .ijijiiMMit ami jirej<uh»ru\ lu rtuiail .oisc 

lft*oin Ihi' Ilf) Hi) Sutj'inv tla* tipfjatiuu ■ >} on I usuallv 

uukiiown hiW^ In I rminhfT'' n<‘i turliatmus Ji,*\ i t t<>nucncy 

tr> buhoiff < tlitn ami ilus 1 luKt* to In th*- x-ih* liouoliuion of 

the ac rural N nlitaiinMl uv •‘trika»i,' an a\t*ravrt' ll wr couiil rt'iei all 
plo-DonM na to tloor l*vw wv t>hi»ulu um um ra,>e^ 05 c ourtii? 

tho i*X|H t'saion crj^frinn^ \s otrictlN s‘in*akiin». iiiat curaO* and it? inort*l\ 
a imuiRurt' of out i^nvuamt 

•** Tho tmupoi arv i-olOital rt-.n uutlor Anno i** rt'UO'U li.\ 

JiOid OowinT. ))i hj', //iO fif jiruitid m upiundix to CawI’- 

beli/h /off''! <>. th‘' t f,,in< ^ , \ol n pp 111 ll'J I'hi'i Hbh‘ Work 
r»l ]jortl (':onji1)i‘ll’» . tljuis^h Tallno u.n»ui.o*' tor tin rirlif'i period, 
ni j»a) tii'ularl^ valuable for the hituoi.^ ot the ♦•jgiitM'iitii 

M»e Rf'^nntis>'('n i\ uf tfw / fn’ony» / <ni,i // bu 

Ihra't pp, Iv. xeiv j and Mahon «¥/»«♦ <f vol. i. 

pp. 100, The fault of Goot^q II. wu!* lu hit* had prouuaciation 

of EngUiih , but (ioorKP 1 wwi not e\en abU to pronounce it badly, 
ami eould only cou verse with Iris nrinister. Sir Hubert Walpole, rn 
Lutlu. The French court sattyj^ia state of things with great pjeasuie, 
and in December 1714, MaddmH tie Maintenou wrote to the I'riucesa 
des Urilus {Ltttmn iro'diieg de vol iii p 157) ■ ‘0|i dik que 

lo uouvoau r#i d’Angletolrre se d^godte de ses sujets, et que into ssjets 
«ont dt'gohtds de lui Dlwi veuilie remettre ie tout on Tneiitle«4 ordlre 1 ' 
On the effect this produced 9u the language spoken at the iBAgliah 
court, compare hn Blanc, Iz-tfren d'un Fnot^an, vol. i. p. 15$, 

In 1715, Deslie writes respecting George I., that be is *a ftranger 
to you, and altogether ignorant of your language, your laws, dustoms, 
and constitution ’ Someks’s Tracts, vet. iu. p. 703 
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of thejr organizing a party to extend the boundaries of 
the royal prerogative, And as they were foreigners, 
they never had sufficient sympathy with the English church 
to induce them to aid the clergy in their natural desire to 
recover their former power. Be>ide!s this, the fractious 
and disloyal conduct of many of the hierarcliy must have 
tended to alienate the regard of the sovereign, as it had 
already cost them the affection of the people. "^*' 


(Treat light has been thrown ujton the oharacter of Oeorgo II. 
by tlie recent i>ublicati(>n t>( Lani ll< > ctu \ a cunou* work, 

which full> conftrme whut we know from otlier bources ri'spcCting the 
king’s Ignorance of Kiighsh politics Indeed, that prince cared for 
nothing but gohliers and women, and his highest ambition was to 
combine the reputation ol a great general with that t»f a snccessful 
libertine. Besides the testimony ol Lord Hervey, it is i-eriain , Irom 
other authorities, that George 11. was despised as well as tpshked, 
and was spoken of ct>nteiiiptuou8l\ by observers of his character, and 
even by his own ministers. See the Murchmvnt Papei vol i, pp. ir.», 
187. 

In reference to the decline of the royal authoritv, it is ini)K)rtant 
to observe, that since the accession of (ieorge I none of our sover- 
eigns have been allowed to be present at state deliberations. See 
Bakckoft’s AmertLdn Retolutwn^ vol. li. p 4 7. and < ampum-l’s Chan^ 
<» Hot'S, vol. 111 . p li(l 

See the remarks said to be wntlcn b> Bisliop Atterbury, 
SoMEKs's Tra^ti, vol. xm p. f»34. contrasting the affection Anne felt 
lor the church with the coldness of (ieorge I The whole of the 
pamphlet (pp. ^21 — r>41i ought to be read. It affords a curious picture 
of a baffled churchman 

The ill- feeling which the Church of Kugluiicl generally bore 
against the government of the two hrst Georges was openly displayed, 
and w'ag so pertinacious as to form a leading fact in the history of 
England In 17J2, Bishop AtterlAry was arrested, because he was 
known to be engaged in a treasonable conspiracy with the Pretender. 
As soon as he was seized, the church offered up prayers for him. 
‘Under the pretence.’ says Lord Mahon, — ‘under thjp pretence of his 
being afflicted with the gout, he was publicly prayed for in most of 
the Churches of London Westminster.’ Mahon’s Hmf of En‘j( and, 
vol. II. p. 38. See also Part. Hist. vol. vii. p Sfhh, and vol. vih p. 347. 

At Oxford, whore the clergy have long been m the ascendant, they 
made such efforts to instil their principles as to call down the .in- 
dignation of the elder Pitt, who, in a UMech in Parliament in 1754, 
denounced that university, which 410 wifUk had for many years ‘ been 
raising a succession of treason — there ffever was such a seminary!’ 
WaltoIjII’jI Ment, of Gtorge IL, vol. i. p. 418. Cottfiare ihe Bedford 
CorrupondencOt vol. L pp. 5Sf4, 685, with ILaitaiS’s life of Mardwteke^ 
vol. ii. p, 383 y and on the temper of thb^ clergy generaUy after the 
death of Axdie, Pori, JJist. vol, vii. pp, 641, 542, BoWJbgs’a Ltfe oj Ae/i, 
vol. 11 . pp. 188, 188; Moiik’s Ltfe of Bentleg, vol. i, pp, 370, 426. 

The immediate consequence of ibis was very remarkable. For the 
government and the dissenters, being both opposed by the ohoroh, 
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These circumstiMices , though m themselveE they may 
1)0 considered tiifUng, were in reality of great impOa^lMiee^ 
because they secured to the nation the progress of that 
spirit of inquiry, which, if there had been a coalition be- 
tween the crown and the church, it would have been at- 
tempted to stifle. Even as it was, some attempts were 
occasionally made; but they were comparativtdy speaking 
rare, and they lacked the vigour which they would have 
jiossessed, if tliore liad been an intimate alliance between 
the temporal and spiritual authorities. Indeed, the stat^ 
ot affairs was so lavourable, that the old Tor} faction, 
pressed by the people and abandoned by the crown, was 
niiabhi for more than forty years to take any sl’are in the 
j^overnment. At the same time, considerable progress, 
as 5 we sb^II* h(‘roafter see, was made in legislation; and our 
statute-book, during that period, contains ample evidence 
ot the decline of the powerful party by which England had 
once been entir<‘Iy ruled. 

But by the death of (ieorge II. the political aspect 
was suddenly changed, and the wishes of the sovereign 
became once more antagonistic to the interests of the 
people. AVhat made this the more dangerous was, that, 
to a superficial ohseryer, the accession of (leorge III. was 
one of the most fortunate events that could have occurred, 
I'hc new king was horn in England, spoke English as his 
mother tongue, and w’as said to look upon Hanover as 


naturally coxnbmcd togother: the disseuterK using all their mtlueuce 
against the Pretender, and the government pruteetjug them against 
ecclesiastical prusecutions. Set) evidence of this m Dudd&uiqk's 
Correspond, and Diary, \ol i. p. ao, ii. p. iUl, >ol m. pp 110, 

ri'), vol. IV pp -I’JS, 436, 437, Huxtok’s Li/e oj Ihinsel/t pp. 160P 
Carl. Hist. vol. xxviii. pp. U, 393, vol. xxix. pp. 1434, Hemoiris 

of rnestity, vol ii. p. .^06, Lt/e of WakepHd vol i. p. 21f0. 

‘J’he year 176‘J iorms an era in the history of the two factious, 
sinoe It witnessed the destructl^ of that monopoly of honours and 
emoluments which the Whigs hJpheld for forty*five years.’ OooKJs'a 
Ihst. of Party ^ vol. ii. p. 406. Compare AtBEUAjana’s MemoirM of 
Rockingham y v(A. ii. p. 92. Lord Bolingbroke clearly foresaw what 
would hapi>eu tn oonsequanoe of the accession of George 1. Ittaine- 
diatoly after the death of Anne,#he wrote to the Bishop of RooMiter: 

* But the grief of my soul is this . 1 sea plainly that the Tory i|»aa^ is 
gone.’ HACPiiaiut 01 i *8 Original Paptrty vol. ii. p, C^il. 

Grosley, who visited England only ftVe years after the aoeiwttion 
of George 111., mentions the great effect produced upon the English 
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a foreign country, whose intere8tti were to be considered 
of subordinate importance, At the sant^ time, the last 
hopes of the House of Stuart wa^re now destroyetl ; the 
Pretender himself W'as languishing in Italy, where he shortly 
after died; and his son, a slave to vices which seemed 
hereditarv in that fana}> , was consuming his life in au 
anpitied and ignominioas ohsciirity. 

And yet these cir< umbtances , whicii apjmared so 
tavour^tble, did ot nece^.sit\ iinoivc tlie most (liaastrous 
c^*met[uenceb. The tt^ai ot a disimted succession being 
removed, the sovereign vva> emboldened to a coarse on 
whicli he othei w ise vv ould not h,j\e v (‘iitiired. ' AH those 


wUeu wfujo tin- King pti*a<)uui.t* t/u'ir lungiiuge without loi 

eigii ucctiJit ’ ^ J->u) i< \oi ii {> UH> It ih well 

kuown that tljo kmu, lu iii» hr«Jt upt'ocli , So tstt'il i»l hcjiig^a Britou , 
hut what Ii?, piThaps . lese generally known !>, , that i)»t» honour was 
ou the Side of the c<•unlr^ What a lu«trp.' said the House of JjorUs 
in tlieir address to him — ‘what a histit do« it t ast upon Uu’ naiu« 
of Briton, wJieii v^oi, sir ate pltasetl t*> esteem it amongst vour glories !’ 
ta>l> Ht''t , vol XV ]) i*8o 

I’atl JJtJi*. vol XXIX. WaoivU.j ■>}/-, / oioiye IJJ . 

vol, 1 pp. Ilf* 

The aecesHum of (»eorge III. is geucrall.v hxed on as the i>aisku1 
w lieu JbugUsU .laeohinisiu hcnaniy extiut t See lO ii.hi, ^ yo uo«»»cen<*s* 

\ ol 11 . p At the first eourt hi hi h> tlie new king, it was oh 

weriod, sa\s lloiaie Walpole that ‘the l.arI''ot loo otUdd, Sir Walter 
iiagot, and the principal Jac(»h.t* e, went to court ’ WicLPon^’s Mrn< 
,r <Tt‘ot !> Ill , vol 1 p 11 dniv thiee -eais earhej . fho Jacohiti ^ 
nad hi'tii a«ti\e, and lo 17^7, I’lghv wiUes to the Huke ol Bedford 
Fox’s election at Wnul«**i jh ver> d oihtful li|tt‘rc! i* a dacohite 
^uhsiiiptioii of' ;» 0 (»o/ laised against him with Sir , Janies l>ashwood’s 
name at the head of it ’ /hdford i ot vol n p 281 

Chttiles Stuait was so stupidlj ignorant, that at the Of 

twent>-five he could hardly write, and was aliitgeiiier unable to spell. 
Mahoh’s Hist of Lnolantl, vol.jii pp J6'> inf,, and appendix, p. ix. 
.^ter the death of his father, in l7o8, this abject creature, who called 
moxiself king of JOnglaud , went to liome, and took to drinking fhtd, 
vol. Ill pp 'Altl — Iffid In 1779, Kwiubuirne saw hira at Florence, where 
he used to appear every night at the opera, perfceily druu^. Bwim 
nUHNfc’s Court-i of Kutvpe, vol. i pp. 2A3 - and m 1787, ortly the 

>ear before he died, he cnntmuod tj|M same degrading practice. Bee 
a letter from Bir J. K. Bmith, writien^rom Naples in March 1787, in 
Smith’s tonenpond . vol. i. p. 208. Another letter, written at early 
as 1761 0renmae Papers, vol, i. p .«>6), deeoiiM Hbefyoun^jj^jj^ten- 
der always drunk.’ 

the connexion between th# decline of the Btnatt i|| 
and the increased power of the crown under Oeorge 111., ooi| 
Thoughts on the Present Discontents, in Bnaxa’s Witrke, vol. i. p^ 

128 , with WATtOM’t Life of Himself, vol. i. p. 186', and for an intim- 
ation that this result was expected, see OaoiiiST’s London, vol. ii. p. 952. 
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monstrous doctriaOS respectkig the Hghts oC kings , 
the Revolution ^as supposed to have destroyed , were sud- 
denly revived. The clergy, abandoning the now hope- 
less cause "of the Pretender, displayed the same seal for 
the House of Hanover which they had formerly displayed 
for the House of Stuart. The pulpits resounded with 
praises of the new king, of his domestic virtues, of his 
piety, but above all of his dutiful attachment to the Eng- 
lish church. I'ho result was. the establishment oi an alli- 
ance between the two parties more intimate than any th%t 
Imd been seen in England since the time of Charles l.^'^ 
TikUt their auspices, the old T(»ry faction rapidly rallied, 
iiiul w<*re so(»i! able to dispossess their rivals of the man- 
iigement of the government. This reactionary movement 
was grofttly aided by the personal character of George III. ; 
for he, being despotic as* well as superstitious, was equally 
anxious to extend the prerogative, and strengthen the 
church Kv(‘rv liberal sentiment, everything approaching 
nay, even the mere meiition of inquiry, was 
HfiPlboniinatioii in the eyes of that narrow and ignorant 
prince. Without knowledge, without taste, without even 
a glimpse oi one ot the sciences, or a feeling for one of 
the line arts, education had done nothing to enlarge a 
mind which nature had more than usually contracted. 


OAlfPHKi.i/8 ('h,inr>'nof f, vol. v p ‘The divine indefeasible 

right of kings became the favouiito theme— in total forgetfulness ot 
its incompatibility with the parliameutar> title ot thu reigning mon- 
arch.* Horace Walpole of vol i. p 16) says, that 

In 1760 ‘prerogative bocamo a fashionable wurvi ’ 

The respect George III. always displayed for church ceremonies 
formed of itself % marked contrast with the indifference of his Im- 
mediate predecessors, and the change was gratefully noticed. Codf- 
pare Mahom'b /Lst. of EngUnnd, vol. r. pp. 54, 55, with the extract 
from Archbishop Seeker, in BanOKOi’T’s Amrrtcan Revolution ^ ▼«!. i. 
P 440. For other evidence of the admiration both parties felt and 
openly expressed for each oiher^ see an address from the bishop and 
clergy of St. Asaph (Pakk*S vol. vu. p and a letter from 

the king to Pitt (Bussxiiiii’s Memorial* of hox, vol. iii. p, which 
should bo con^ored with pKtKBTl*»Y’* Memoir*, vol. i. pp. 

The education of 0eoi^ III had been shamefully ne|||^tod; 
and when he arrived at ijj^utlidbd, he never attempted to its 

deficiancies, but remained du*‘ing hit long life in a state ot^^lUable 
Ignorance. Compare Bnou»HAM*s Stcaemien, vol. i. pp. l.**— 
voi«K*8 Mem* of 43mr0t III. vol. i, p, 55; llaBoa's ffist. of 
roL It. pp. 64, 307, 

• Bucki.k ir • 
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Totally ignorant of the history and resources of foreign 
countries, and barely knowing their geograj^hical position, 
liis information was scarcely more extensive respecting the 
people over whom he was called to rule. In that immense 
mass of evidence now extant, and which consists of every 
description of private correspondence, records of private 
conversation and of public acts, there is not to be found 
the slightest proof that he knew any one of those numer- 
ous things which the governor of a country ought to know ; 
ot, indeed, that he was acquainted with a single duty of 
his position, except that mere mechanical routine of ordin- 
ary business which might have been effected by the lowest 
clerk in the meanest oflice in his kingdom. 

The course of proceeding which such a king as this 
was likely to follow could be easily foreseen. He gathered 
round his throne that great party, who, clingijig to the 
traditions of the past, have always made it their boast to 
check the progress of their age. During the sixty years 
of his reign, he, with the sole exception of Pitt, uevar 
willingly admitted to his councils a single man of great 
ability ; not one whose name is associated with any 
measure of value either in domestic or in foreign policy. 
Even Pitt only maintained his position in the state by for- 
getting the lessons of his illustrious father, and abandoning 
those liberal principles in which he had been educated, 
and with which he entered public life. Because George HI. 
hated the idea of reform , Pitt not only relinquished what 
he had before declared to be absolutely necessary,*'*^ but 
did not hesitate to persecute to the death the party with 


gee some ffood remarks by Lord Johu Kussell in hie Introduc- 
tion to the Bedford Cot renpondencey vol. iii. p. Ixii. 

In a motion for reform in Parliament in 17fi2, he declared that 
It was ‘eseontially neoeesary.’ See hie speech, in Bari. Hint. vol. xxn. 
p 1418. In 1784 he roentionod Hhe ueceesJty of a parliamentary rt'*- 
form;' vol. xxiv. p. 84^; see also pp. 99^, 9f)H. Compare Diewar^e Lye 
of Jebby p. 209. Nor is it true, as some have said, that he afterwards 
abandoiied the cause of reform because the tiaaef^Weref^nfavourable 
to it. Oh the contrary, he, in a speech deliTereh la 1»00, said {Bat L 
fftU. vol. XXXV. p. 47); ‘Upon this subject, ^r, I thiW It right to 
date the inmost thoughts of my mind : 1 think it right to deolam ipy 
most decided opinion, that, open if the timee were proper Jor erperi' 
nenti, any, epen the »ligtUeiUy change tn euch a conelHmtion mmt be con- 
udered an evil ' It is remarkable that, even as early as 1783, Paley 
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whom he had once associated in order to obtain it.*®® Be- 
cause George ni. looked upon slavery as one of those good 
old customs which the wisdom of his ancestors had conse- 
crated, Pitt did not dare to use his power for procuring its 
abolition, but left to his successors the glory of destroying 
that infamous trade, on the preservation of which his royal 
master had set his heart.*®* Because George III. detested 
the French, of whom he knew as much as he knew of the^ 
inhabitants of Kamtchatka or of Tibet, Pitt, contrary to 
his own judgment, engaged in a war with France by which 
Kngland was seriously imperilled, and the English people 
burdened with a debt that their remotest posterity will be 
unable to pay.*^® But, notwithstanding all this, when Pitt, 


.ippears to^ ha^e auspected tlie »noenty of Pitt a profeaaiona m favonr 
of refonn. Sec M«adl.ky’ 8 V-'w/o/r* of Palf‘y, p 121. 

In 1794 Grey taunted him -virith tliia in the Honae of Commons: 
‘ William Pitt, the reformer of that day, was William Pitt, the prose- 
cutor, ay and persecutor too, of reformers now.’ Purl. Hist. vol. xxxi. 
p 532; compare vol xxxni. p. 65P. So too Lord Campbell ( Chiefs 
Justtccs , vol. 11 p. 544): ’He afterwards tried to hang a few of his 
brother reformers who continued steady in the cause.’ See further, 
on this damning fact in the career of Pitt, Caiipbjii.l.’b ('hanctllorn, 
y(>l vii. p. lO.'!, Bbououah’b Statesmen ^ vol. li. p. 21, Bxlsham’s 
iliyto! vol. ix. pp. 79, 242, Life of Caktwbioht, vol. i. p. and 

even a letter from the mild and benevolent Boscoe, in Life of iv(<sv.ue, 
ty Am SpR, vol. i. p. 113. 

Such was the king's seal in favour of the slave-trade, that m 
1770 'he issued an instruction under his own hamd commanding the 
governor (of Virginia), upon pain of the highest displeasure, to assent 
to no law by which the importation of slaves should be iu any 
respect prohibited or obstructed.' Bahcroft’s American Reeolution, vol. 
Ill p. 4.')(>: so that, as Mr. Bancroft indignantly observes, p 469, while 
the courts of law had decided ’ that as soon at any slave set his foot 
on English ground he becomes free, the king of England stood in 
the path of humanity, and made himself the pillar of the colonial 
Hlave-trade.’ The shuftling conduct of Pitt in this matter msheit it 
hard for any honest man to IdigiTS him. Compare Bbouuham'b 
Statesmen, vol. ii. pp. 14, 103— ICKi^ BUSShni^’s Mem. of FoJt^ vol. iii. pp. 
181, 278, 271^; BunsHAM’s Hist, Hrttat Britain, vol. x. pp. 34, 35; 
At/e oj WAXKrxjuuD, vol. i. p. 107; PomTXE’s Progress of the Hationy 
vol. iu. p. 426; H4l«i*AitD'8 Mem. of the Wktg Party ^ vol. ii. 157 
and the striking MMtfelui of Francis, in Part, Misi. vol. nxxii* 

That Pitt withad to yemain at pence, and was hurried i]i|f the 
war with Fraaee by the Htfluedle of the court, is admitted^'^ the 
best-mformed writers, aaen in other respeots of different options. 
See, for instanoe, UnovoHAM's Statesmen, vol. ii. p. 9; Eoobb«^ /a- 
troduttion to B^rhe’d Works, p. Ixxxiv.; KiCHoni.8*8 RecoUections, vol. 
II. pp. 155. 200. 


e 
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only a few years before his death, showed a determination 
to concede to the Irish some small share of their undoubted 
ri'yhts, the king dismissed him from office; and the king's 
friends, as they w'ere called, expressed their indignation 
at the presumption of a niinister who could oppose the 
wishes of so benign and gracious a master.^*’® And when, 
unhappily for his own fame, this great man deterniined to 
return to power, be could only recover office bv conceding 
that very point for which ho had relinquished it; thus 
siting the mischievous example of the minister of a free 
eountr}' sacrificing his own judgment to the jxTsonal pre- 
judices of the reigning sovereign. 

As it was hanllv possible to tiiul other nunisten’. wlio 
to equal abilities would add equal subservience, it is not 
surprising that th(' highest offices were constantly filled by 
men of notorious iiK’ai>aeitv.-*‘‘' Indeed, the king seemed 
to have an instinctive antipathv to everything great and 
noble. During the re ign of George II., the elder Pitt had 


The mere exiatenct* of such a party, with aucli a name, ehowt 
how, in a political point of view, linglaml wu« rocedintf during thii 
period from the maxims eatabhahed at the Revcdution Kospecting 
this active factum, compart* the indignant romarka of Burke (Works, 
vol, i p TJ i) with Alrkmarur‘8 Ho'-Kin'jhon , vol. i. pp 5, Jt07 , BecKiNtl- 
ham’s Mnn of <T(>yjrn<' III vol i p 2.S4. vpl. li p 1N4, RvKsnnn’H 
Mi^rn of Fox vol i pp t.l, 12u, vol n pp Vh 77, H'Ui’oid CorrerponH 
vol in p xlv , Pai.h » \ol viii. p Btii'nKitB li^nonn- 

vol 1 74 liruicK ft Correspond vqI i p I.V2, WAEiPOLK^ft 

iirorge III vol iv p 215; T>'e Papf^r<, voi, n pp 22, .14, 

vol in. p 57, vol i? pp 72, l*>2. ll'h lUmf Hxsi, vol. xvx. pp 84!, 
973, vol. xviii pp 1246, vol xix. pp 435, 856, vol xxii. pp CM, 

1173 

See an extraordinary paa^uge m Pki.li*w's ot Sidiuouth, 

vol 1 . p. 3.34. 

This decline m the abilities, of official men was noticed by 
Burke, in 1770, at a necestary contegit^oe of the new system. Com- 
I)are Thoughts on the Vrisent DtseonUmt* (Bukkb'b Works, vol. i. p. lid) 
with liis striking summary (Pori. Mist, vol, xvi p. 879) of the degene - 
racy during the first niue yeart of Oeot^e 111. *Thu» ettuated, the 
question at laet wae not, who could do the public butlnees beet, but 
who wKHtXd undertake to do it at all. Men of taleidii and integrity 
would lijoi accept of employments where they wenll «i«it|ker allowed to 
exercise their judgment not display the reotHude of ^leir hearte.' lo 
1780, when the evil had become still more ohvlomi, the same great 
observes denounced it in his celebrated address to his Bristol con- 
stituents. *A.t present he says, 4t is the plan of court to malte 
Its servants insignJdoant.’ Btraxn’s vol. i. p. See further 

PA.aa’8 Works, vol iii. pp. 258, 260, 261. 
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won for himself a reputation which covered the world, and 
had carried to an unprecedented height the glories of the 
English name.*®* He, however, as the avowed friend of 
popnlar rights, strenuously opposed the despotic principles 
of the court; and for this reason he was hated by George III. 
with a hatred that seemed barely compatible with a sane 
mind.*^®® Kox was one of the greatest statesmen of the 
eighteenth century, and was better acquainted than any 
other with the character and resources of those foreign 
nations with which our own interests were intimately con- 
nected.*®* 'I'o this rare and important knowledge he added 
a sweetness and an amenity of temper which extorted tin* 
praises even of his political opponents.**^ But he, too, 
was the steady supporter of civil and religions liberty ; 


The nulitary sticcesa of hi« adininifttration is related in very 
etroni^ language, but not nufietrly, in Mahon’s HtU. vf Knglafniy rol 
)v. pi>. lOh, lh:i, iSfl, and see the admirable summary ui Hrocqham s 
Stai*'$men, vol i pp H3, 34 and for evidence of the fear with which 
he inspired the cnemiea of England, compare Mahon, vol. v. p. 16.i 
note, Btd/uiU Cot vol. lii. pp. S7, 246, 247, Walcolk’s LfUert 
to JHann, vol j. p. 304, edit. IS43; Wal.nol.e‘8 JUio/i of imvrge ///. 
vol. ii. p. ti32; and the reluctant admission in Oaobuki. . ^ffntoirev, 
voi. 1 pp. 72, HO, 

Lord Brougham (Hittc/tfs o/ Slutesmttmy vol. ». pp 22, 3.1) baa 
published striking evid^pce of what be calls * the truly savage feeU 
ings' with which George 111. regarded Lord Chatham tcom^iare Rus- 
iffw, of Fos^, vol i. p. 122). Indeed , the sentiments of the 
king were even displayed in the arrangements at the funeral of the 
great minister, .Yofe <<* AnoLrHVs's Ititi, of <>'*urgf tit, vol. ii p '»6 h, 
and for other evidence of ill-will, see two notes from the king to 
Lord North, in Mahon's Hi*t. of England,, vol. vi. appendix, pp lii. 
liv, , Thr att'Hvtile Pap^r^, rol. ii. p. 3S6, Bancrofts .tmrvican H«to- 
lut*vH, vol. i. p. 436. 

Lord Bro’U^liam ( of Hfutesoten, vol. j. p. 212) says: *It 
may be questioned if any poll tiolwiif in any age, ever knew ao thor- 
oughly the various interests MNl the exact position of all the oountries 
With which his own had deikIfjRfe to oooduci or relations to maintain.^ 
See also Pakr s IK/ rArr, voL Ir. pp. 14, 15, RtrsSRnn’s JAm, of Poxy 
vol. i, pp. liao, 321, vol. iL |^, 91, 24$; Bisskt's Ltfe of Bnrktt vol. i. 
p. 339. 

Beulke, even after the French rerelntion, said, that *waa 
of the most prtieei, eaudid, open, end benevolent dispo«itiei||| dfein- 
tereated in the di^nterhf a temper mHd end ptbeable even tdii fault, 
withont one drop M #dll t#hte Whole oonetltolion.* the 

Army Bstimaide & in Pari, ewl. ekviii. p. .t5«. Ar jurther 
evidence, compdm jUbtiow’s Hts/. of Kmrop^y vol. vii. p. l7l; Hoik>AHii'e 
MoKit. of the WMpiPitrty, rol. 4, pp. 3, fTS; TeOTr*R*i Mem. ^ Pox, 
pp. »i. »ii., 24, m, 415. 
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and he, too, was so detestod by George III., that the 
hing, with his own hand, struck his name out of the list 
of privy councillors,*®® and declared that he would rather 
abdicate the throne than admit him to a share in the 
government.*®* 

\yhile this unfavourable change was taking place hi 
the sovereign and ministers of the coimtry, a change 
equally unfavourable was being effected in the second 
branch of the imperial legislature. Until the reign of 
(Jeorge III., the House of Lords was decidedly superior 
to the House of Commons in the liberality and general 
accomplishments of its members. It is true, that in both 
houses there prevailed a spirit which must be called nar^ 
row and superstitious, if tried by the larger standard of 
the present age. But among the peers such feelings were 
tempered by an education that raised them far above 
those country gentlemen and ignorant fox-hunting squires 
of whom the lower house was then chiefly composed. 
From thih superiority in their knowledge, there naturally 
followed a larger and more liberal turn of thought than 
was possessed by those who were called the representatives 
of the people. The result was, that the old Tory spirit, 
becoming gradually weaker in the u^er house, took re- 
fuge in the lower ; where, for about sixty years after the 
Bevolution, the high-church party and the friends of the 
Stuarts formed a dangerous faction.*"* Thus, for instance, 

Aoolfhus’s Hist of Georfff III. ▼ql. vi. p. GW. A lisguUr oir- 
cumstauce connected with this wanton outrage is related in the Mem 
of Holcboft, tjI. iii. p, 60. 

Compare Aooi.phos^s Hist of Oeorpe ill. yhh ir. pp. 107, lOS, 
with Bussell's Mem. of Foxy vol. t. UU, «S7, 288, vol. ii. p. 44. 
Dutens, who had much intercourse snfh ISnglish politicians, heard pf 
the threat of abdication in 1784. PtmilS'S M^moiresy vol. iii. p. 104. 
Lord Holland says, that daring the f^tal iluess of Fox, *the kinig 
had watched the progress of Mr. Fox's disorder. He could hardljr 
suppress his indecent extUtation at his death.* HoLioUm's of 

the Whig Tartyy rOI. if. p. 49, 

1^ 1725, tho Duke of Hf barton, in a Uttaf,ip Aetender, after 

mei^tWmg some proceedings in the CaAinoaii, a^, the House of 
Lords oifc number Is so smaD, that an/ behavidhr Difw wlU be im- 
material * MAhox's Bi»t. of englandy vob ii. apjMmdliw Pf xsiU. 
also, respecting the greater strength of the Torfae In tha House of 
Commons, Soii»*8*g Tracts , vol. xj. p. 342, vdt «iii, pp. 534, 
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tho two men whb rendered the most emtnmit serriees to 
the Hftnoverian dynast, and therefore to the liberties of 
England, were undoubtedly SomerS and Walpole. Both 
of them were remarkable for their principles of toleration y 
and both of them owed their safety to the interference 
of the House of Lords. Somers, early in the eighteenth 
century, was protected by the peers from the scandalous 
prosecution instituted Against him by the other house of 
parliament. 2' » Forty years after this, the Commons, who 
wished to hunt Walpole to the death, carried up a bill q^- 
( ouraging witnesses to appear against him by remitting to 
them the penalties to which they might be liable.*^® This 
barbarous measure had been passed through the lower 
house without the least difficulty ; but in the Lords it was 
r(‘jected by a preponderance of nearly two to In 

the same way the Schism Act, by which the friends of the 
chhrch subjected the dissenters to a cruel persecution,*^^ 
was hurried through the Commons by a large and eager 
majority.*^* In the Lords, howTver, the votes were nearly 
balanced; and although the bill was passed, amendments 
were added by which the violence of its provisions was in 
some degree softened,*'^ 

C’U 0 ?BELL '8 Chance ton y vol iv. p. liS; Campbsll 8 C!aef~Jtt%ft^e4, 
vol. ii p. 

’ ' (’orojiare fVrrton Correttpomi, vol. id. p. 141*, with HunirtT’8 Otrn 
I'itne, vol. IV. p hiH. Burnet *AJI1 th« Jacobite* joined to tupport 

t})e pretentions of the Commont.’ The Commona rompltined that the 
Lords liftd shown ‘such an indulgence to the person accused as is 
not to be paralleled iu any parliamentary proceedings.’ Par/ Hit* 
vol. V. p. 13S4. See also their angry remonstrance, pf>. l.tH, 1315. 

Mahoii'b Ht»t, vf Knylandy vol. iil. p. ISi. 

‘Content, 47; non-^content, 911.’ Pari, Niitt, vol. xii. p. 7U. Mr. 
Phillintore o/ hnttlet/my vol. i. p. 213) atcribea this to the exer- 

tions of Lord Hardwieke ; bttt tlia etate of paatiee In the upper house 
is luffloient explanation; and HPima in 17S5 it was said that ‘the Lords 
were betwixt the devil and tlti» deep tea,' the devil being Walpole. 
Marchmont Papers, voi. H. p. SV. Compare BUhap Nkwtomi Li/r of 
p, fiO. 

See an nooonnt of tome of lit imoi^lone in Majioh's But. of 
Kngiandy vol. i pp. liM), SI. Who objeet of ibe bill is Arankly nHled in 
PaH. BUt. Vi. p. IMS, wheee we are informed that, ‘aa ttHpUflber 
ditoonragemtnt and even rain of the dti«eat«rs wat thought noMjbnm^ 
for accompli ehistg IMt eehetnif it wan bagun with the famo^dMAtm 
Blll.» \ ^ 

By *37 to m. eP«r/. Hut. vol. ti. p. 1331. 

lfaiioit*8 But* of A.'nytoAd, yot i. p. 33: Bvnaonar’a fkirroopKmd* 
of Bamtmr, p. 49. Tha bill waa carriad in the X^orde by 77 againtt 
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This superiority of the upper house over the lower 
was, on the whole, steadily maintained during the reign of 
George 11. the ministers not being anxious to strengthen 
the high-chureh party in the Lords, an*d tlie king himself 
so rarely suggesting fresh creations as to cause a belief 
that he particularly disliked increasing their numbers*»^^* 
It was reserved for George HI., by an unsparing use 
of his prerogative, entirely to change the character of tlie 
upper house, and thus lay the foundation for tliat disre> 
pute into which since then the peers have been constantly 
falling. TlifNTeations he made were numerous beyond all 
precedentil their object evidently being to neutralize the 
liberal spirit hitherto prevailing, and thus turn the House 
of Lords into an engine for resisting the popular wishes, 
and stopping the progress of reform.*'® How cocnpletely 
this plan succeeded, is well known to the readers of our 
history: indeed, it was sure to be successful, considering 
the character of the men who were promoted. They con- 
sisted almost entirely of two classes: of country gentle- 
men remarkable for nothing but their wealth and the 
number of votes their wealth enabled them to control;*®^ 
and of mere lawyers who had risen to judicial appoint- 
ments partly from their professional learning, but chiefly 
from the zeal with which they repressed the .popular liber- 
ties, and favoured the royal prerogative.*"^ 


^ *If we scnitiuize the votes of the peers from the period of the 
revolution to the deeth of George 11., we shall find a very great ma- 
jority of the old English nobility to have been the advocates of Whig 
principles.’ Cooke’s Bin of vol. iij. p. 363. 

Compare vHjiBBIS S Life of Hardvuckty vol. ili. p. 51S, with the 
conversation between Sir Robert Walj^e and Lord Hervey , in Hkb- 
VBV t Mem. of (ieorye II. vol. ii. p. 231, edit. 184S. 

CooKit’e HuL of Party^ vol, lii. B 9 ». 36», 364, 365, 463; Part. Hixf. 
vol. Kviii. p. 1418, vol. xxlv. p. 483, vol. xxtll. p. 1068, vol, xxix. pp. 
1334, 14S4, vol. xxxiii. pp. SO 602, 1315. 

This woe too »oiori<n» to be denied; and fn the House of 
CoiDBBOM, In 16ttl« taunted the government «Kli Uiolding <mt 

a petnige, or elewetioa to e higher rank In the to every mod 

who eeald proente m nomlnBtion to b certeln nwnber of teotma par- 
liament.* /Wl. vol. XXXV. too Meriden, in TT*n|||i1i 

(vol. xxil, p. 13.38), *In this country peerages had been bartereKor 
election interest.' e ^ 

On this great influx of lawyers into the Hoiiee of Xiorda, 
of whom sealontty advbeated arbitrary principles, see BvlsbjS 
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TliAt this h no exAgger&ted description, may be a8cer> 
tained by any one wbo will consult the lists of the new 
peers made by George III. Hex*e and there we find an 
eminent man, whose public services were so notorious that 
it was impossible to avoid rewarding them ; hut , putting 
aside those who w'ere in a manner forced upon the sov- 
ereign, it would he idle to deny that the remainder, and of 
course the overwhelming majority, were marked by a nar- 
rowness and illiberality of sentiment, which, more than any 
tiling else, brought the whole order into contempt.*®® 
irreat thinkers; no great writers; no great orators; no 
great statesmen; none of the true nobility of the land, — 
were to be found among these spurious nobles created by 
G(‘()rge III. Nor were the materia] interests of the country 
\)etter* represented in this strange composition. Among 
the important men in England , those engaged in 

b ailli | ^ and commerce held a high place: since the end 
of tile seventeenth century their intluence had rapidly 
increased; w'bile their intelligence, their clear, methodical 
habits, ami their general knowledge of afikirs, made thorn 
every way supenor to those classes from whom the upper 
hjuse was now n’cionted. Hut in the iTign of George ill. 
claims of this S(nt were little heeded ; and we are assured 
by BurJ^e, whose authority on such a subject no one will 
dispute, that there never hail heesp a time in which so 


iiixt. uj ft tent BiUittH. vol. vix. pp. 2S7, Adolpuci's //«/. t'/ 

*ieorif*’ Jll vol, iii. p. Vm-rl. Hut. vol. x»xv. p. 

It was foretold a| the time, that the effect Wf the nomerone 
creations made during Pitt’s i^wer would be to lower the House of 
Lords. Compare Buti.kr*8 Retttinuctfncet^ vol. p. 70, with Bhuklne^ 
speech in ParL liht* vol. xuixi p. 1S30; and see .Sheridan’s speech, 
vol. xiociU. p. Bpi their indignant as it it, wae re-* 

strained bj a desire of not Wholly breaking with the court. Other men, 
who were more independent in tbeir p(»sition, and cared nothing for 
tiie change «f IhtiHre office, expressed themselves in terms hucfa as 
had never Mom been heard within the welit of PsrHamhBt*^ Belie, 
for inalaan% de^ared that *there had been persons civMielt# peers 
during the present minister's jMwer, who were not fit to be hia||hMhie.' 

v<d. xxvli. p. UW tSNit of doors the feeling of aontempt 
wat egoally etiong; see of vol. i. p. 578; md tae the 

ren sash ' #eaa of mm courtly Sir W! donoe on the increasing disregard 
for leayttls^ sliaara h* *the nohl^ of our days.* fo PtrHnn 

In down’s IVodl#, vol. If. p. 
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few persons connected with commerce wer® raised to the 
peerage.*** 

It would be endless to collect all the symptoms which 
mark the political degeneracy of England during this 
period; a degeneracy the more striking, because it was 
opposed to the spirit of the time, and because it took place 
in spite of a great progress, both social and intellectual 
How that progress eventually stopped the political reac- 
tion, and even forced it to retrace its own stops, will 
appear in another part of this work ; but there is one cir- 
cumstance which I cannot refrain from noticing at some 
lei^h, since it affords a most interesting illustration oi 
the tendency of public affairs, while at the same time it 
exhibits the character of one of the greatest men , and, 
Bacon alone excepted, the greatest thinker, who has ever 
devoted himself to the practice of English politics. 

The slightest sketch of the reign of George llU^Nn^uld 
indeed be miserably imperfect if it were to omit the name 
of Edmund Burke. The studies of this extraordinary' man 
not only covered the whole field of political inquiry,*** but 
extended to an immense variety of subjecls, which, though 
apparently unconnected with politics, do in reality bear 
upon them as important adjimcts; since, to a philosophic 
mind, every branch of knowledge lights up even t|; 09 e that 
seem most remote from it. The eulogy passed upon' him 
by one who was no mean judge of meu,**'^ might be justified 


his Thoufjhtn on French Affair*, written in 1731, b<* emyt, ‘At 
no period in the history of England have so few peers been taken 
out of trade, dk from families newly created by commeFoe. ‘ Bumxa's 
Warkn, rol. i. p. Indeed, according to Bir Katlianiet Wraxall 
iPotthumou* Memoir*^ yoI, i. pp. 66, 67^ Loud. 1S36), the only inatance 
when George III. broke this rule was when Bmith the banker was 
’made Lord Carrington. WraxaU ia an indiflereKit anthonty, and there 
may be other cases; b,at they were oertaiiily very few, and I eannat 
call any to mind. 

NichoHs, who Imw bimt says, ‘The potiHOil knowledge of 
Mr. Bnrka asight be oosmidered almost ae an eacjrclt^mdla; every man 
who affeoaehed him received Instmctlon from hie etoree.^ Htewonna'i 
EseelMfeMM, vol. L p. SO. 

^ ‘The exennsioa* of hie genius art^immense. HU impectal fancy 
has laid sm aature under tribute, and has eoUeeted Helms ttpm every 
scene of the c r ea tio n, and every wal|c ef art' WwHft o/vgeom HdH, 
London, 1S46, p. 106. HSo, too, WilbeHorce aaye oi hlat ‘He had come 
late into Parliament; and had had time to lay in vaat etores of know- 
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and more than Justiiled, hy' passages from his worlds ^ as 
well as by the opinions of the most eminent of hia con- 
temporaries,***® Thus it is, that while his insight into the 
philosophy of jurisprudence has gained the applause of 
lawyers,***^ his acquaintance with the whole range and 
theory of the tine arts has won the admiration of art- 
ists;*®* a striking combination ot two pursuits, often, 
though erroneously, held to be ineotupatible with <*ach 
other. At the same time, uiid notwithstandig the occu- 
pations of political life, we know on good authority, t^jat 
he had paid great attention to the history and iiliation of 
languages;**® a vast subject, which within the last thirty 


ledge. The field from i^hicb be drew hi» lUuetretioti* wae magni- 
ficent Like the fabled object of the fairy’s favours, whenever he 
opened Wiie mouth pearls and diamonds dropped from him. jti/e o/ 
n ilber/orce, voL i. p. 15y. 

Lord Thurlow is said to have declared, what I suppose is now 
the general opinion of competent judges, that the fame of Burke 
would aurvire that of Pitt and Fox. Bctlkk’s Heuttnitcmct *, vt 1 i. 
p. ISS. But the noblest eulc^y on Burke was pronounced by a man 
far greater than Thurlow . In Fox stated in the House of Com- 

mons, ‘that if he were to pot all the political infoTraation which he 
had learnt from books, all whioh he hmi gained from science, and 
nil which any knowledge of the world and iu affairs had taught him, 
into one scale, and the improvement which he had derived from his 
right hon. friend’s Instruction and conversation were placed in the 
otiier, be should be at a loss to decide to which to give Uie prefer- 
ence.’ Pari. Hmt. vnl xxviii. p. 

Lord Campbell (f.tvrx of the Chief-Jtitticex , vol. li. p. 44^1) says, 
^Burke, a philosophic statesman, deeply imbued with the acieniific 
principles of jurisprudence.’ Bee also, on his knowledge of law, 
ButXiIK’s Hemtniscences , vol. i. p 131; and Bisskt S L>Je of Oufke^ 
vol. i. p. 230. 

^ Barry, m his celebrated Letter to the Dilettanti Society, regrets 
that Burke should have been diverteii^frotn the study of the fine arts 
into the pursuit of politics, because he had one of those ‘minds of 
an admirable expansion and catholicity, so as to embrace the whole 
concerns of art, ancient as waU at modern, domestic as well as 
foreign/ Baasty’s HorA's, vol. i,i. p. 538, 4to, In the Annurt 

for 1798, p, 1798, p. 329, edit., it it stated, that Sir doalma 
Beynolds ‘deemed Burke the beat judge of pictures that he ever 
knew.* See fhithdr of But J. lUtYMOLO's, laond. 184$^ ^voL i. 

p. 185: and Best’s lA/f of Bttrke, roLli' P- A somewhat anrlous 
con versatioa^ between Burke and Beynolds, on a point of ||rt, is 
preserved in Houoaorr’s Jfsoi^rs, vol. ii. pp. 276, 277. 

See a letter from Wijistsnley« the Camden Ptofesset <1? Ancient 
History, iuBisscT’s ^ of pp. 390, 391, and in Paion'a 

Life of Rurk4, p. 427. Winstan|ey writes, ‘It would have been ex- 
ceedingly difficult to have met wiHt a person who knew more, of the 
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"i' ' 

t ars has become an important resource for the study of 
e human mind, bat the very idea of which had, in its 
large .sense, only begun to dawn upon a few solitary 
thinkers. And, what is even more remai’kablc, when 
Adam SSmith came to London full of those discoveries 
which have immortalized his name, he found to his amaze* 
ment that Burke liatl anticipated conclusions the maturing 
of which cost Smith himself many years of anxious and 
unremitting labour.'-*®** 

^ To these gi*eat inquiries, which touch the basis ot 
social philosopJiy,^®urke added a considerahle ac(}uaint- 
mce with phyatoi science, and even with the practice 
and routine <d mechanical trades. All this was so di- 
gested and worked into his mind, that it was re ady on 
evei-y occasion; not, like the knowledge of oinlinary poll* 
ticians, broken and wasted in fragments, hut hlondod into 
a complete whole, fused by a geniiis that gave life even 
to the dullest pursuits. This, indeed, was the character* 
istic of Burke, that in his hands nothing was barren. Sucli 
wa.s the strength and exuberance of liis intellect, that it 
bore fruit in all direction.s, and could confer dignity upon 
the meanest subjects, by showing their connexion with 
geneml piinciples and the part they have to play in 
great scheme of human affairs. 

But what has always appeared to me still more 
remarkable in the character of Burke, is the singular so- 
briety with which he employed his extraordinary acquire- 
ments. During the best part of his life, his political 
principles, so far from being speculative, wer(‘ altogether 
practical. This is particularly striking, because he hod 
every temptation to adopt an opposite course. pos- 
sessed materials for generalization far mure ampl^ ^^an 
any politician of his time, and ho had a mind emii|ptly 

phileftapbj, the liitiory, and filiation of IpngtiAfes, er of the prin* 
ciplof of otymologieal dedootion, than Mr. HarlieV ^ 

Adam told Burke, ‘alter they had oonireraod on aubjecU 

of political economy, that he wae thfonly man who, without com- 
munication, thought on theee topict exactly at he dfd.* BietST^e f i/e 
of Burkt^, vol. ii. p. and PaioB'a It/e o/ ^urke^ p, 5S*, and on 
hj« knowledge of political economy, B»ot70Ha|t*8 Skrtdten 0/ Nfafe*- 
Tol i. p. 
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prone to take large v|ewa. On many occai»iotis, and > in- 
deed whenever an opportunity occurred, he showed his 
capacity as an original and speculati\e thinker. Biit the 
moment he set foot on political ground, be changed his 
method. In questions (onnected with the accumulation 
and distiibution of wealth he saw tliaf it was possible, by 
proceeding from a few simple principles, to constnict a 
deductive science a\aiiable for the commercial and finan> 
cial interests of tlu* country. Further than this he refused 
to advance, because he knew that, v^ith this single excep- 
tion, every dcpartim-nt of jmlitics was purely empirical 
and was likely long to remain so. H<‘iice it w'as, that 
iie recognized in all its hearings that great doctrine, 
which oven in our own days i^ too often forgotten, that 
the aim* ol the legislator should he, not truth, but expe- 
dn iKV. Looking at tin' actual state of knowledge, he wa» 
forced to admit, that all political principles have been 
raised hy ha^ty inducticui Uom limited facts; and that, 
tlierefore, it is tlu* ]>art of a vvi^e man, when he adds to 
the facts, to revise tlie induction, and, instead of sacri- 
ficing practice to prineipleb, modify the pniicijiles that he 
maj change the practice. Or, to put this in another way, 
he lays it down that political principles are at the b(‘st hut the 
])roduct of human reason ; while political practice has to do 
with human nature and human passions, of which reason 
forms but a part;-*’^ and that, on this accoiuit, the proper 
husines.s of a statc'smau is. to contrive the means hy which 


* Politic* ought to be aUjaetecl, uot to human re»«t»ninga, but to 
human nature, of which the reason i* but a part, and by no means 
the greatest part. on a latr ot the Hation^ in 

Burke’s Work*, toI, i. p 11,^. Hence th^ distinction he had constantty 
in view between the generalisations of philosophy, which ought to 
be impregnable, and those of politics, which roust be fluctuating; and 
hmice in his noble work, Thooght* on the Cnune of the present l)i*~ 
ennfents, he says (Vol. i. p. 136), *No lines can be laid down for civil 
or political vf^sdom^ They are a matter incapable of exact ddfiMItion.^ 
also Pi 151, on which he grounds his defence of the spirit of 
party; It being evident, ths^** If truth were the prime object of the 
political art, the idea of party, as such, would be indefensible. < 10111 -' 
pare with this the difterenoe between *Ia v5rit5 en soi' and Ma edritd 
sooisle,' a* expounded by M. Bey in his Science Soctaie, roL ii. 399, 
Paris, 1842. 

• 

9 
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certain ends may be effected, leaving it to the general 
voice of the country to determine what those ends shall 
be, and shaping his own conduct, not according to his 
own principles, but according to the wishes of the people 
for whom he legislate^ and wiiom he is bound to obey.^** 
It is these views,, and the extraordinary ability with 
which they were advocated, which make the api)eHrance 
of Burke a memorable epoch in our political history.*** 
We had, no doubt, other statesmen before him, who denied 
tho. validity of general i>rineiples in politics ; but their 

la 1780 )i€ plainly told tho House of Commoiii that ‘the people 
are the masters. Th<.y have oiil> to express their wants at largo and 
in gross. We are the expert artjst«, we are the skilful workmen, to 
shape their desires into perfect lorni, and to fit the utensil to the use 
'fhey are the sufferers, they tell the symptoms of the complaint, but 
we know the exact seat of the disease, and how to apply the remedy 
according to the rules of art. Hoiif shocking would it be to see us 
l)er\ert our skill into a sinister and servile dexterity, for the purpose 
of evading our dutj, and defrauding out • tuployerSy udto art oar natu- 
nil iora^f of the object of their just expectations!’ Bvukie’s UorAr.*, 
\ol 1 . p. 204. In 1777, m his L^t'^r to the t>j litntoi ( IVtir/t.*, 

vol. 1 , p, 216), ‘In effect, to follow, not to force, the public inch* 
nation, to give a direction, a form, a technical dress, and a specihc 
bauction. to the general sense of the community, ~ is the true end 
of legislature.’ In his Lefier oh the Iiu/ntioH cj VarUatuent (vol ii. 
p 4du). ‘It would be dreadful, indeed, if there was any power m. the 
nation capable of resisting its unanimous desire, or even the desire 
of any very great and decided majority of the people. Tlte people 
may be deceived in tbeir choice of an object. But I can. icarcelj 
tonceiee any choice th* y con make to hv so 9iry Uuschtecous , as the 
exiitence of any human Jot a capatle oj it. So, too, be says 

(vol 1 . pp. 125, 214), that when government and the people differ, 
government is generally in the wrong: compare pp. 217. 218, ,276, 
vol ii. p. 440. And to give only one more instance, but a very de- 
cisive one, he, In 1772, when speaking on a Bill respecting the Im- 
portation and Exportation of Com, said, ‘On tliis occasion I give 
way to the present Bill , not because 1 approve of the measure in it- 
self, but because I think it prudent to yield to the spirit of the timet. 
Thejj>opt€ Will hace it so; and d ii noi /er thcir represetUatt 0 e$ to say 
nay, I cannot, however, help entering my protest against the general 
principles of policy on which it is supported, becaute 1 think them 
extremely dangerous.' Bart. vol. xvli. p, 4W. 

‘ The effect which Burke’s profound views prctduoed in the House 
of Commons, wheret however, few men were able te undfntaud them 
in their iuU extent, is described by Dr. Hay, who waa pretent at one 
of his great speeches, which, he says, ^‘seemed a kind of new poli- 
ticsd philoViphy.* Buskk’s Correspond, vol. 1. p. lOH, Compare a 
letter from Lee, written in the same year, 17641, in FoASTsn’t JL^e of 
Goldsmith, vol. ii. pp. 3ti, and in Bvwavay ft Correspond, of Hammer^ 
p. 4.->8. 
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denial was only the happy guess of ignorance, and they 
rejected theories which they had never taken the pains 
to study. Burke rejected them because he knew them. 
It was his rare merit tliat, notwithstanding every induce- 
ment to rely upon his own generalizations, he resisted the 
temptation, that, though rich in all the varieties of poli- 
tical knowledge, he made his opinions 8ubser\’ient to the 
march of events ; that he recognized as the object of gov- 
ornmcjit, not the preservation of particular institutions, 
nor the propagation of particular tenets, but the happineaa 
of the people at large; and, above all, that ho insiated 
upon an obedience to the popular wishes, which no states- 
man before hhu had paid, and which too many statesmen 
^ince him have forgotten. Our country, indeed, is still 
lull of those vulgar imliticians, against whom Burke raised 
his voice; feeble and sliallow men, who, ha\ing spent their 
little force in resisting the progress of reform, find them- 
selves at length compelled to yield; and then, so soon as 
they have exhausted the artifices of their petty schemes, 
and, by their tardy and ungraceful concessions, have sown 
ilie seed of future disaffection, they turn upon the age by 
which they have been baffied; they mourn over the degen- 
<'racy of mankind ; they lament the decay of public spirit; 
and they weep for tlie fate of a people wdio have been so 
regardless of the wisdom of their ancestors as to tamper 
with a constitution already hoary with the prescription of 
centuries. 

Those who have studied the reign of George 111. will 
easily understand the immense advantage of having a man 
like Burke to oppose these miserable delusions; delusions 
which have been fatal to many countries, and have more 
than once almost ruined our own.^®* They will also un- 

* Burke waa n«v«r weary of attacking the common argument, 
that, becauae a ooWntry hac long flourished under some partionlar 
custom, therefore the cuttom must be good. See kn admirable in- 
titanoe of this t|i hie speech, on the power of the attomey-genenil to 
tile informations o/jeeto; where he liheoe such reaeouers to the 
father of Scrlbleirus, who * venerated the rust and canker whidi en« 
alted a hraaen pot-lid into the shield of a hero.’ He adds: *Bnt,' air, 
we are told that the time during Which this power existed, ta the 
time during which monarchy most flourished : and what, then, cam no 
two things subsist together but as cause and effect? May not a man 
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♦i^rstand that^ in tiie opinion of the king, this great states- 
fftan was, at best, but an eloquent declaim er, to be classed 
in the same category with Fox and Chatham ; all three in- 
genious men, but unsafe, uusteady, quite unfit for weighty 
concerns, and by no means calculated for so exalted an 
lionour as admission into the royal councils. In point of 
fact, during the tliirty }ears Burke was engaged in public 
life, he nev#r once held an office in the cabinet;-’^'' and 
the only occasions on which he occupied oven a subor- 
dkiate post, were in th(>se \ery .‘>hort int<'r\als when the 
iiut^ations of i>olities conqielled the appointment of a 
liberal ministry. 

' Indeed, the pait taken by Bnrk(^ in public iiftairs must 
liave been \erv galling to a king who thought e^er) thing 
good that was old, and e\('rything right that was esta- 
blished.''^'^ For, so far was this reiiiaiKahle man in ad\anc© 
of his eontomporanes. that there ate tew of the great mea- 
sures of the present generation which he did not anticipate 
and zealously defend. [Not only did he attack the iibsurd 
laws against forestalling and regratiiig but, by advo- 


Jiave enjoyed better health dnrinjf the tune tl)at Jie walked with an 
oaken stick, than uftorwards, when he changed it for a cane, with- 
<mt Biipposing, like the Druids, that tliere are occult virtues m oak. 
and that the stick and the hcaItJi were cau«e end ( fleet ‘ Ai/*/. //('f 
vol. XVI pp. HIM), 11^1 

2J5 This, as Mr Cooke trul.> says, is an instance of aristocratic 
prejudice, but it is certain that n hint from Ge^irgc^ 111 would have 
remedied tiie shametul neglect C hoke’s Ifnt. vf Pn/t*/, vol. iii 
pp. 277, 27S 

It 18 easy to imagine how Deoige III must have been offended 
by such sentiments as these* *J am not of the opinion of those 
gentlemen who are against disturbing the pubtio repose; 1 like a 
clamour whenever there is an abuse. The Are-bell at midnight dis- 
turbs your sleep, but it keeps you from being burnt in your bed. The 
hue and cry alarms the country, but preserves all the property of the 
province.’ Burke’s speech on Prosecutions for Libels, in 1771, in /’ar/. 
Hi ft, vol. xvii. p. 54. ’ i. r 

He moviEMi their repeal. Paii. Hi$i. vol. antvi. p. 116$. 

Lord Chatham issued, in 1766, a proclamation against furestallers a;& 
regraters, very much to the admiration of Lord Mah^, who sawB 
*Lord Chatham acted with characteristic energy.’ Mimos’e 
Knfflaad ^ vol. v, p. 166. More than^’thirty years later, and 
Burke’s death. Lord Kenyon, then ohief-justiee, eulogised thesir pre- 
posterous laws. Holland’s Mem. of the Whig Party, vol, 1, p. I67. 
Compare Adolphus’s Biet. of Oeorge III, vol. vli. p. 406; and Cooa- 
BUBN’s Memorial* of ^hU Time, Kdiub. 1856, p. 78. 
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-eating the freeilom of trade^ he struck at the root of all 
similar prohibitions.^®* He supported those just claims of 
the t atholics.-®* which, during his lifetime, were obsti- 
nately refused; but which were conceded, many years 
after his deatli, as the only means of preserving the inte- 
grity of the empire. He supported the petition of the 
Dissenters, that they might be relieved from the restric- 
tions to which, for the benefit of the Church of England, 
they were subjected Into other departments of politics, 
he carrit d the same s]>irit. He op]>osed the cruel IrfWs 
against insohents,^*" by which, In the time of Geot^ HI., 
our statute-book was still defaced; and he vainly at- 
temfjtod to soften the penal code,®^'^ the increasing severity 
of t^^ich was one of the w^orst features of that bad reign.**®® 
He wislu'd to al)oli8h the old plan of enlisting soldiers for 
Iife; '*'^ a barbarous and impolitic practice, as the English 
legislature began to perceive several years later.®*® He 

a 

‘That liberality m the commercial system, which, I trust, will' 
cue clay be adoj>te<i.’ liUKKfc’s vol. i. p. And, in his 

letter to Jhirgh (/^oo vol ii p. 4ei»). ‘But that to t'bich I attached 
myself the mo«t particularly, was to fix the principle of a free trade 
in all the porta of these islands, as founded m Justice, and bene> 
flcial to the whole; but priu'^ipally to this, the seat of the supreme 
power » 

Pbior’s oj Bulk*', p. 467, Buekx's UorA,*, vol i. pp. 26.'1— 
271, .S37 — ,*>61, vol. ii. pp. 431 -447. He refutes (vol, i p 54S) the 
notion that the coronation-oath was intended to bind the crown in 
us legislative capacity. Compare !/#•/«. o/ MackintosA , vol. i. pp. 170, 
171, with Butukh’s Heinimtcenc*'*, vol, i p. 134. 

«u<. yoh xvii. pp. 435, 4.36, vol. xx. p. 306. See also 

Blkkk’s Cot re'tpondence^ vol. li. pp. l7, 13; and Pbios*8 Ltf« of Burk^^ 
p 14.3. 

Bubkk's n'orA's , vol 1 pp. 261 , 262 . part of his speech at 
Bristol. 

Paioft’s Life of Burke, p. 317. See also his admirable remarks, 
in IVbrAs, vol. il. p 4l7; and his speech, in Bari. Hat. vol. xxVlti 
P. 146. . ^ 

* * On this increasing cruelty of the English laws, compare Pabr^s 
U brA-s, vol. iv- pp. 150, 259, with Part. Hat. vol. xxU. p. 271, vol. xxiv. 
p. 124t, vol. :»Vi. p. 1057, vol. xxviii. p. 143 , and , in regard to the 
execution of niem, see Liife oJ RomiUp, by Himself t vol. i. p. $5; and 
AXiieoK^B Hist, of Europe, vol. Ex. p. 620. 

In one short speech (Pan. Hist. vol. xz. pp. 150, 151)f be hae 
almost exhausted the argumente against enlistment for life. 

In 1806 , that is nine years after the death of Burke, parliament 
first authorized enlistment for a tem\ of years. See an aoco#nt of 
the debates in Anxsox's H^t. of Europe, vol. vii. pp. SSO-~39l. Com- 
Buoxna. 11. e 11 
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attacked the slave-trade which, being an ancient ubage,* 
the king wished to preserve, as part of the British consti- 
tution. He refuted,*^** but,, owing to the prejudices of 
the age , was unable to sub\ert, the dangcious power exer- 
cised by the judges, who, in criminal prosecutions for libel, 
confined the jury to the mei*e question of publication; thus 
taking the real issue into their own hands, and making 
themselves the arbiters of the fatV of those who weie, so 
unfortunate as to be |daced at tlieir bar."'‘‘ And, wliat 
many will t|tiyk not tin* lea^t of Ins nn*nt.s . he wa^ the 
first in thqjt Tong line (d‘ Lancia 1 ndonners , to whom we 
are deeply indebted Aotwith'^tanding the ddticiilties 
thrown in his way, he carried through Pailiamenl a senes 
of bills, by w’hii h sevt ral useless plac<‘s wen* enfirt ly 
abolished, and, in the singh* ottice of pa\master-geiieial, 
a saving effected to .the country ot 2o,fM)u/. a year. ’ ‘ 

pare Nichols’s Itluyti uhou^ nt ifo >■! \ p 41%, 

aud Hollako’s .l/^m <./ tfu' ll/./y J’o/tit v<l. 11 . p in. ^ 

• Prick’s Lrjf n liutke , p :in>, /V// JIt't \xvii p '.e?, v* 1. 

xxvin. pp oH, SS, and Ltje oj \\ ; /<♦*, vf»l i pp. 15-, l7i. coniam 

evidence of his animusity RRRinst tliv slax'-tradf , and a more than 
sufficient ansi^er to the ill-natured, and, ■what m the i^'norant, 

remark about Burke, m the Lwl*- of bu^ktnyt<uiii t M’ m oj Ueotyr ///. 
vol. 1 . p 3,')(t 

On the lespect which t^eorKb III. felt h r the slave-trade, see 
note to this chapter 1 mr^lit also have rjuoied the tef^tiUKMiy r.f 
Lord Brougham ‘The c(>urt was decidedly against abolition, (icorgeill. 
always regarded the question with abhorrence, as savouring of iniuiv- 
ation ’ Brougham s vol. ii. p. Krt. Compart C'om in ’s A' /■//« 

Ant^-ttca^ vol i p. S.TJ. 

***** Burkl’s voh 11 pp 4*,»0- 4.»t>, /V/h vM xvu pp 

4-<— f'f', a very able speech, delivered in 1771. Compare a ktur to 
Dowdeswell, in Burke’s Con espomf vol- » pp. * 2%‘2 

jo> Tiie arguments of Burke anticipated, by more than twenty 
years, Pox's celebrated Libel Bill, which was not passed nil 
although, m 17W, juries had begun, in spite of the Judges, to return 
general verdicts on the merits. See CAMf’BKLL's Chanp»(lot», vol. v. 
pp. 238; 243, 7141— Si.*!, vol. vi. p. 210, and Mrykr, Jnxltfuftoni Judi> 
ctatret, vol. u. pp. 204, 205, Pans, 18i3. 

Mr. Farr, in his valuable essay on the statfsiics of the civil 
service (in Journal o/ StatUt . Soc. vol.^xii pp. 183—125), calls Hurke 
‘one of the first and ablest financial reformers in parlii^tnt.’ p. 4 M. 
The truth, however, is, that he was no^only one of the first, but the 
first. Her was the first man who laid before parliament a general and 
systematic scheme for diminishing the expenses of government; and 
bis preliminary speech on that occasion is one of the finest of all his 
compositions. 

Prior’s Lift of Burhtt pp. 206, 284 See also, on the retrench* 
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These things alone arc snfticient to explain the ani- 
mosity of a prince, whose boast it was, that be would be* 
queath the government to his successor in the same state 
as that in which he had received it. There was, however, 
another circumstance by wbi<di the royal feelings were 
stiil further wounded. Tlie determination of the king to 
oppn‘ss the American.s was so notorious, that , when the 
war actually broke out, it was called the ‘king's war;* 
and those who op]>osed it were regarded as the personal 
enemies of tlieir sovereign.^’* lu this, however, as in all 
other qlU‘^tions, the conduct* of l^fetTke was governed, not 
by traditions and principles such as George Ilf. cherished, 
but by large views of general expediency. Burke, in 
forming his opinions respecting this disgraceful contest, 
refused \o be guided b\ arguments re>p(*cting the right 
(»f either }jart\ He would not enter into any discussion, 
as to whether a mother-country has the right to tax her 
colonies, or whether the coloni(‘s have a right to tax them- 
s(‘lves* Such )>oints he left to be mooted by those poli- 
ticians who, pretending to be guided by principles, are, in 


TOcnts lie effec^d, Sinc'laik’s //»»/. of thf* Hevenut'y vol n. pp. M, 8 .*j, 
Uuhkk'b (Jirreipond. vol. ui p. 14, and Bibsbi's Ltj'* of Burke, vol. o. 
rp. 57 -60. 

In 1778, Lord Uockiughaip said, m the House of Lords, ‘Instead 
of calling the war, the war of parliament, or of the people, it is called 
the king's war, his majesty’s favourite war’ Par( Htst vol. x\x p 
8'i7. Compare C’ookb’s //»^f of Party, vol. iii. p. 3.H.5, with the pungent 
remarks in Walpoob’s (hiurgr III., vol. iv. p. 114. Nicholls {Rectd- 
iectioai, Tol. i p. .t.5) gays: ‘The war was considered as the war of 
the king personally. Those who supported it were called the king's 
friends, while those who wished the country to pause, and reconsider 
the propriety of persevering in the contest, were branded as disloyal.’ 

T am not here going into the distinction of rights, nor attempt, 
ing to mark their boundaries. I do not enter into tli^se metiHiliysioal 
distinctions, I hate the very sound of them.’ Speech on Am^can 
taxation in 1774, in Burxb’b Horke, vol. i. p. 17.t. In 1775 (vol. i.p.1i93): 
‘But my consideration is narrow, confined, and wholly limited to the 
policy of the question.’ At p. 183: wo should act in regard to Ame> 
rica, not ‘acoo|ding to abstract ideas of right, by no means aocotding 
to mere genera theories of govmmentj the resort to which apyieare 
to me, in onr present sltnatioif, no better than arrant trifl^g.^ In 
one of his earliest political pamphlets, written in 1769, he says, that 
the arguments of the opponents of America ‘are conclusive; conclusive 
as to right; but the very reverse as to policy and practice,’ yh) 

P, 112. Compare a letter, written in 1775, in BCBXn’s Correspond., 
vol. li p. 12. • 
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reality, subjugated by prejudice. For bis own part, he 
was content to compare the cost with the gain. It was 
enough for Burke, that, considering the power of our 
American colonies, considering their distance from us, and 
considering the probability of tlieir being aided by France, 
it was not advisable to exercise the power ; and it was, 
therefore, idle to talk of the right. Hence he opposed the 
taxation of America, not because it was unprecedented, hut 
because it was inexpedient. As a natural consequence, he 
likewise opposed the Boston-Port Jhll, and that shaiuetul 
bill, to forbid all intercourse ith America, whicli was not 
inaptly called the starvation plan; \iolent measures, h> 
wbich the king hoped to curb the colonies; and break the 
spirit of those nobit* men, whom he hated e\en more than 
he feared. * 

It is certainly no faint characteristic of those times, 
that a man like Burke, who dedicated to politics abilities 
equal to far nobler things, should, during thirty 
have received from his prince neither favour nor 
But George 111. was a king whose delight it wa%4||«|ifr 
the humble and exalt the meek. His reign, iadiM^was 
the golden age of successful mediocrity: an age ^:ilbich 
little men were favoured and great men deprmed; when 
Addington was cherished as a statesman, and Beattie 
pensioned as a philosopher; and when, in all the walks 

In 1766, George III. wrUee to Lord Rockingham (AnBEMARLK H 
Rocktnyhaui, vol. i. pp, 271, 27^0: ‘Talbot is as right as I Cfiii desire, 
in the stamp act; strong for oar declanng our n^ht. bat willing to 
repeal!* In other words, willing to offend the Americans, by a spe- 
cnlatire assertion of an abstract right, but careful to forego' the ad- 
vantage which that right might produce. 

The intease hatred with which George III. regarded the Ame- 
ricans , was so ftataral to such a mind as his , that one can hardly 
blame hie consent exhibition of it during the time that the struggle 
was actually impending. But what is truly disgraceful U, that, after 
the war was over, he displayed this rancour on an occasion wh aw^ o f 
aU others, he Was bound to suppress it. In ^effertonSHg 

Adams were in England ofaciaUy, and, as a matter of iburtesy toV^ 
king, made theiy appearance at court.c go regardless, however, tK 
George HI. of the common decencies of his station, that he treaMV 
these eminent men with marked InoiTility, although they were then 
paying their respects to him in his own palace. See Tnoxan's Life 
of J^trton, TOl. .. p. 2*0i ud Mm. ani Cormp. of ,ol. I. 
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of public life, the first conditions of promotloti Bi%rc, to 
fawn upon ancient prejudices, and support established 
abuses. 

This neglect of the most eminent of politi- 

cians is highly instructive *, but the* circumilSiices whidi 
followed, though extremely l^ffainful , have a still deeper 
interest, and are well worth the attention of those whose 
habits of mind lead them to study the intellectual pecu- 
liarities of great men. 

For, at this distance of time,, when his nearest relic- 
tions are no more, it would be, affectation to deny that 
llurke, during the last few years of his life, fell into a 
of comjdete hallucination. When the French Revolution 
broke out, his mind, already fainting under the weight of 
jucessaftt labour, could not su]jport the contemplation of 
an event so unprecedented, so appalling, and threatening 
results of such frighttul magnitude. And, when the crimes 
of that great revolution, instead of diminishing, continued 
to increase , then it was t^at the feelings of Burke finally 
mastered hif reason; the balance tottered; the propor- 
tions of that "^gigantic intelh*ct were disturbed. From this 
moment, his sympathy with present suffering was so in- 
t^g^, that he lost^ all memory of the tyranny by which 
t U milj r orings were provoked. His mind, once so &tea^ 
sdfipK swayed by prejudice and passion, reeled unjV 
the^’^lfessure of events which turned the brains of thoUfc 
sands. And whoever will compare the spirit of his latest 
works with the dates of their publication, will see how 
this melancholy change was aggravated by that bitter be- 
reavement, from which he never rallied, and which alone 


All great roTomtions have a direct tendency to increase insaaitj 
as long as they lAft, and probably for some time afterwards; but in 
Ibis, as in other retjpects , tbe French revolution stands alone in the 
number of its viotuns. On tbe horrible, but curious subject of 
madness, caused by the excitement of the events which occurred tn 
France late ftk tbe eighteenth century, ctJinpare Vnekard t>n /itiautfy 
i» rt^iaticA tp JuritpyjudeNC^ ^ 1112, p. 90; his Treatise on 1S3S, 

PP- 161, 230, 3 9, Ksqutrot, Maladies M^nUden. vol. i. tp. 43, 33, 

66, an, 447. vol. iJ. pp, 193, 726; FaucHTuasnaanu’s Mdical lP«y« 
choioy^f, p. :>54; OaoaoET, de la Fotie, p. 156; PiaxL, Traifd ur i’dliV- 
nation JdentaU, pp. 30, 106, 109, 177, 176, l.^S, 207, ^5, 237, ^49, 399, 
457, 461, Anisoa’s Mist, Europe , vol. ah. p 113. 
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was Bufiicient to prostrate the understanding of one in 
whom the severity of the reason was so tempered, so 
nicely poised, by the warmth of the affections. Jsever, 
indeed, can there be forgotten those touching, those ex- 
quisite allusions to the death of that only son, who was 
the joy of his souU and the pride of his heart, and to 
whom he fondly hoped to bequeath the inheritance of his 
imperishable name. Kever can we forget that image of 
desolation, under which the nohh‘ old man tignred his 
iqi^easurable grief. ‘I live in an in\ertt‘d order They 
who ought to have .succeeded me, hiwe gone helore me. 
They w'ho should lia\e been to iin* a.s po.steritx, ai<' ni the 
place of ancestor^ . . The storm has gone over me, 
and I lie like one of those old oaks which the late hurri- 
cane has scattered about me. i am stripped of tall my 
honours; I am torn up by the root>. and lu prostrate on 
the earth.' 

It would, perhaps, he display ing a morbid curiosity, to 
attempt to raise the \eil, and trace the decay of so mighty 
a ndnd.^’® Indeed, in all such cases, most of the exideuce 
perishes; for those who have the best opportunities of 
writnessing the infinnities of a great man, are not those 
who most love to relate them. But it is certain, that the 
change was first clearly seen iramediathl) after the 
i^-out of the French Revolution; that it was aggrtiped 

the death of his son , and that it became progreaiTOly 
worse till death closed the scene In his He fie chon a, on 


Bitiike’b Work», vol, ii p 

The earliest unmistakable mstaneee of those viuleut outbreaks 
which showed the presence of disease, were m the debates on the 
regency biU, in February 1789, when Sir.Eichard Hill, with brutal 
candour, hinted at Bnrke’s madness, creu in lii$ proseoco. l‘arl jfftJtf, 
voL xjtvii. p. 1249. Compare a letter from Sir William Young, in 
BvoumaBaw^s Mem. of Oeorge Iir , 1853, vol. ii. p. T8; ‘Burke Rnished 
hit wild speech in a manner next to madness/ This was In December 
1788; and, from, that time until his death, it became every year more 
evident that hie intellect was disordered. See a rai^ancholy de- 
scription of him in a letter written by Dr. Ctfrrie in I7i»2 (Life q/ 
Curne, vol. if. p. 150); and, above ell, See hie own incoherent Utter, 
in 1796, irf his Correspond, utfh Laurmoe, p. 67. 

Mis son died in August 1794 (Btt&kk’s Correspond., vol. iv. p. 
2124); and his moet violent works were written between that periodi 
and hin own death, in July 1797. 
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^he French BevoMion ; in bis Betnarks an^^the Policy of 
the AUteti; in his LeMer to Elhot, in his Letter io a Nohle 
Lord; and in his Letters on a Becftctde Peace, we may 
note the consecutive steps of an increasing, and at length 
an uncontrollable, violence. To the single principle of 
hatred of the French Kevolution, he sacrificed his oldest 
associations and his dearest friends. Fox, as is well known, 
always looked up to Burke as to a master from whose lips 
he liad gathered the lessfms of political wisdom.***^ Burke, 
on his side, full) rec«>grnzed the vast abilities of his frie|id, 
and lo\(‘d him tor that aft’ectionate disposition, and for 
those winning manners, wliich. it has often been said, none 
who saw them could ever 'resistl But uow, without tlie 
slightest pretence of a personal fpiarrel, this long inti- 
macy '4^ was rudely severed. Because Fox would not 
abandon that lo\e of popular liberty which they had long 
cherished in common, Burke, piiblich. ami in his place in 
parhanient, declared that their friendship was at an end; 
for that h(‘ would never more hold communion with a man 
who hilt hi- support to the French people. At the 
same time, and indeed the \ery evening on 'which this 
occurred, Burke, who had hitherto been remarkable for 
the court<*sy of his manners,^’'® deliberate!) insulted an- 
other ot hi> fluids, who was takiug him home in bis 
carriage; ami, in a state of frantic excitement, insisted on 
being immediately >et down, in the middle of the night, 

'This disciple, as be was proud to acknowledge himself.* 
B&oirouaai'H SfatfuinrH , voi J p. In 1711. Fox said, that Burk# 
‘had taught Inm everj thing he knew tn politioa.* ParL ffnt, vol, 
xxjx p 17*) See also AJDOtiFaus'8 Hmf. of III, , toI. iv, pp- 

47„*, f»lo, anfl a letter from Fox to parr, lu Paan'e nWA-«, toI. vii. 
p. 8S7. 

It had begun m when Fox was oulj serenteen, Kussaua’a 

of Fox, vol. 1 p. 2h 

On this painfal rupture, compaire with the Parhamentars UtHorff, 
HoiiLaMP's Mitiu, of the Whtg Party, vol. i. pp. 10. ll, PaiOB'B Ltft off 
Burkf, pp. :17.*»~-S7i»; Tom£*ikk'8 Lt/r of Pttt , vol. ii. pp, 385 --^5. The 
complete change in Burke's feelings towards bis old frieiad alto 
appears in a very intem|»exwte letter , written to Dr. Laurence in 1797. 
Bvaxa’S Correnpond. wtth £taurr»i:e . p. 152. Compare Paiw*! ITorl:#, 
Tol. Iv, pp. 67 -SO, S4-90, 109. * 

Which used to be oontraeted with the bluntness of ^Yohneon 
these eminent men being the two best talkers of their tilae. See 
Bisam's h/r of Hurkf, vol, i. p. 127 
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in a pourij^ rain, because he could not, he said, remain 
seated by a ‘friend to tl»e revolutionary doctrines of the 
French.’ 

Nor is it true, as some have supposed, that this mania 
of hostility was solely direct(*d against the criminal part 
of the French people. It would be difticiilt, in that or in 
any other age, to hnd two men ot more active, or indeed 
enthusiastic benevolence, than Coiidorcet and La Fayette. 
Besides this, (>ondorcet i^as one of tlie most j)rolonnd 
thinkers of his time ; and will be remembered as long as 
genius is honoured among us,^-^ La Fayette was no 
doubt inferior Coiidorcet in point of ability; but he 
was the inUiil^^ fnend of Washington, on whose conduct 
he modelled his and by whose side he had tought 

for the liberties of America: his integrity was, and still 
is, unsullied ; and his character had a chivalrous and noble 
turn, which Burke, in his better days, would have been 
the first to ailmire. Both, however, were natives of 
that hated country whose liberties they vainly atumipted 

Rooe&s’s Introduction to Burkes H’o/Aa, p. xliv, , Priob’s Z-»/e 
of Burke, p. 3S4. 

There is an interesting account of the melancholy death of this 
remarkable man, in LaMABTirra , Htst. des turondtns . vol. viii. pp. 76 
— 80, and a contemporary relation in Mcssbt-Paihay, !'*« ds Bousseau, 
vol. il. pp. 42 — 47. # 

This IS the honourable testimony of a political opponent, who 
says , that after the dissolution of the Assembly * La Fayette so oon- 
forma k la conduite de Washington , qn*il avail pris ponr module.’ 
CABBxeRAC, Revolution Fran^aise, vol. jfi, pp .370, 37l Compare the 
grudging admission of his enemy Bouille , Mrru. dt Boutilr , toI. i. 
p. 125; and for proofs of the affectionate intimacy between Washington 
and La Fayette, see Mem. de Lafayetu^ vol i. pp 16, 21, SH, 44, 55, 
83, 111, 162, 197, 204, 395, vol. li. p. 123. 

The Duke of Bedford, no bad jndge of character, said m 1794, 
that La Fayette’s 'whole life was an illustration of truth, dttmler- 
estednees . and honour.’ Pari. Htst. vol. xxxi. p. 664. 8o , too , the 
continuator of Sismondi (ifMf. den Fran^nis , vol. xzx. p. 355), ’La 
Fayettte, le chevalier de la liberty d’ Am^riqoe and Lamartine (Mist, 
des G$rondin , vol. iii. p. 300) , * Martyr de la lihertd aprCs en avoir 
ete le bdros.’ Sdgiur, who was intimately acqnainted with hinr, gives 
some account of hie noble eharacter , as It appeared when he was a 
boy of nineteen. de B^ur , vol. pp. 106, 107. Forty years 

later, Lady|Morga« met him in France;' snd what she relates ihowt 
how little he had changed, and bow simple his tastes and the habits 
of bis mind still were. MomoAir’s France ^ vol. ii. pp. 265—312. Other 
notices , from personal Imowledge , will be found in Life of Romt*, 
vol li. p. 178; and in Teott*r’s Mem, of j^ox , pp. 319 eeq. 
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to achieve. On this account, Burke declared Ctjpdorcei to 
be guilty of impious sophistry;’®*® to be a ^fanatic atheist, 
aud furious democratic republican;’®*® and to be capid>le 
of ‘the lowest, as well as the highest and most determined 
villainies.’®*® As to La Fayette, when an attempt waa 
made to mitigate the cruel treatment he^was receiving 
Irom the Prussian government, Burke not only oj^posed 
the motion made for that purpose in the House of Com- 
mons, but took the opportunity of grossly insulting the 
unfortunate captive, who was then languishing in a dup- 
So dead had he become on this subject, even to 
the common instincts of our nature, that, in his place in 
parliament, he could find no better way of speaking of 
this injured and high-souled man, than by calling him a 
ruffian:* ‘I would not,’ says Burke, — ‘I would not debase 
my humanity by supporting an application in behalf of 
such a horrid ruffian.’®** 

As to France itself, it is ‘Cannibal Castle;’ *** it is 
the republic of assassins;’**^ it is ‘a hell;’*** its govr 
ernment is composed of ‘the dirtiest, lowest, most frau- 

'h 

‘The impioo* sophistry of Condorcet * Lrtur tu a Aofe/e Lord, 
m Buexs’s vol ii. p. 273. 

*** Thoughts on French A/ntrs, in Bunxs^s Works^ vol. i. p. 574. 

‘ Condorcet (though no marquis, as be styled himself before the 
RorVolution) is a man of another sort of birth, fashion, and occupation 
froSn Hrissot; but in every principle and every disposition, to the 
as well as the highest and most determined villainies, fully his 
Thoughts on French Avoirs, in Bvaxx’S Works, vol. i. p. 579. 

’*' * Crroanuig under the most oppressive cruelty in the dn^ngeons 
of Magdeburg ’ BansHAM^e Hist, of iSreat. Brit, . vol. ix. p. 151. iSee 
the afflicting details of his tufferings, in Jdhn. dt Lajayeite , vol. i. 
p. 479, vol ii. pp. 75, 77. 78, 80, 91, 92; aud on the noble equanimity 
with which he bore them, see Dx Staki», He*. Fran^oise, Baris, IBdO, 
V ol. ii. p. 103. 

It is hardly credible that such language should have been ap* 
plied to a man Uke La Fayette : but I have copied it from the For- 
itamentat y History, vol. xxai p 51, and from AnonVHUS, vol. v. p. 593. 
The only difference is, that in Adolphus the expression is would 
not debase my humanity;’ but in the Pari. Htst., ‘1 would not debauch 
my humanity# But both authorities are agreed as to the term *horrid 
ruffian* being used by Burke. ^ Compare Bnaxx’s Coneiponden^e imtk 
Laurence, pp, 91, 99, ^ 

*** Bvexk’s Works, vol. ii. p. 319. In every instanoe I qaote the 
precise words employed by Burke* 

»** Ibid. vol. ii. p. 279. 

»»* Burke’s speech, in Pari, Htst , vol xxxi. p. 379. 
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dulcnt, most knavish, of chicaners its National 
semhlv are ‘miscreants;’®*' its people are ‘an allied 
army of Amazonian and male cannibal Parisians;’ they 
are ‘a nation of murderers;’*®* they are ‘the basest of 
mankind;’*^” they are 'murderous atheists;’’*^ they are 
‘a gang of robbers;’**® they are ‘the prostitute outcasts 
of mankind;’*** they are ‘a desperate gang ot plun- 
derers, murderers, tyrants, and atheists.’'** To make the 
slightest concessions to such a count r} in order to pre- 
serve peace, is offering victims ‘on the altarN of blas- 
phemed regicide;’**^ even to enter into negotiations is 
'exposing our lazar sores at the door of ever\ proud ser- 
vitor of the French republic, where the court -dogs will not 
deign to lick them.’***^ When our ambassador was actu- 
ally in Paris, he ‘had the honour of passing his viornings 
in respectful attendance at the office of a n‘gicidc {K*tti- 
fogger and we were taunted with having sent a “peer 
of the realm to the scum of the earth.'**'* France has no 
longer a place in Euroj^e; it is expunged from the map; 
its very name should be forgotten.'*^ VVhy, then, need 
men travel in it V Why need our children learn its ilftn- 
guage? and why are we to endanger tlie morals of ^our 
ambassadoisV vho (*an hardly fail to return from such a 
land with their principles cornipted, and with a wish to 
conspire against their own country.”*^ 

Bu&kk's IV 0 /I.S, vol, II. p HJ.». 

Bu&KB'a Con eapond., TOl 111. i>. UO. 

BukXX’8 WnrIiJi, Tol li p 

Fari. rol xxx* p ir> 

Ihfd. p. 112. 
w* Ibid. p. 18«. 

Ibtd. p. 435. 

Ibid. p. t>46; the concludmif sfiitenc© of oue of Burke’e »peecliea 
in 17^3 

*** Jbtd. vol xxm. p. 42h. 

Bdkkb's vol. 11, p 'JjiO 

*** Ibid. p. 2««. 

Jbtd. p. 322. 

•** Ibid. p. 318. « 

Pari. vol xxviii p. .l-ij, %ol. xxx p. 320 , AooCirHir#, vof, 

iv. p. 46/. 

In the LHtfrn on a K^yictde Ptace, published the jrenr befove be 
died, he ssys, ‘These arabassadors may easily return at good couftiere 
M they went ; bat can they ever return from that degrading residence 
loyal and faithful sub>ects; or with any true affection to their matter, 
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This is sad, .indeed, from such a man as Burke once 
was; but what remains, shows still more clearly how the 
associations and composition of his mind had been altered. 
Ho who, with humanity not less than with wisdom, had 
strenuously laboured to prevent the American war, de- 
voted the last few years of his life to kindle a new war, 
eom}>ared to which that wdth Ameiiia w^as a light and 
trivial episode, in his calmei moments, no one w^ould 
have more willingly recognized that the opinions i»reva- 
lent in any countr> arc the inevitable results of the c^- 
cumstances in which that country had been placed. But 
now he sought to alter those opinions by force. From 
the beginning of the French Kevolution , he insisted upon 
the right, and indeed upon the iieceHsity, of compelling 
France* to change her principles',^^’ and, at a later period, 
he blamed tiie allied sovereigns ^for not dictating to a 
great people the go>ernment they ought to adopt. buch 


or true attAchmeut t«> the cun^tituiiou , religion, or lawK of their 
country i There is great danger that they who enter amiltng into till* 
Tryphowiaii cave, will come out of it «ttd anti aeriuus conapiratora, 
and Buch will eoulinue as long as they live' Bukkk'h vol li. 

p 282 He iidd« in the same work p ‘1# it for this bAoeUt w« 

open “tlie usual relations of peace and amity?” Is it lor this our 
youth of both aexes are to form themselves by travel? Is it for this 
that with expense and pains we form their hspmg inlant accents to 
the language <»f KianeeV . . . Let it be remembered, that no young 
mau can go to any part of Europe without taking this }daoe of pes- 
tilential contagion in bis way, and, whUst the lees active part rif the 
community will be debauched, by this travel, whilst children are 
poisoned at these schooU , our trade will put the Huishing hand to 
our ruin. No factory will be settled in France that will not become 
a chib of complete French Jacobins The minds of young men of 
that description will receive a taint in their religion, tlieir morals, 
and their politic's, which they will in a short time coinmunicate to the 
whole kingdom.' 

* ' lu emtions O’t fhc Conduct of t/if Umortttfy 172.1, he says, 
that during four years ho had wished tor ‘a general war against ja- 
cobins and jacobinism.’ Bukks’s vol. i. p. bll. 

*Fot, in the first place, the united sovereigns very much injured 
their cause by admitting that they had nothing to do with tlae interior 
arrangeiseiit%of France.’ Jtfudt Jor Congtderatton urn the State 

of Affaire^ written in Novembej^ 172:1, in Bukkx’s vol. 1. p. 583, 

And that he knew that this was not merely a question of deetroying 
a faction, appears from the observable oircuniatanoe, that even in 
January 1721 he wrote to Trevor respecting war, * France i« weak 
indeed, divided and deranged, but God knows, when the things come 
to be tried, whether the invaders would not find that their entfrprise 
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was the havoc circumstances had made in his well-ordered 
intellect , that to this one principle he sacrificed every 
consideration of justice, of mercy, and of expediency. As 
if war, even in its mildest form, were not sufficiently 
hateful, he sought to give to it that character of a crusade®®^ 
which increasing knowledge had long since banished; and 
loudly proclaiming that tlie contest was religious rather 
tMa temporal, he revived old prejudices in order to cause 
fresh crimes.^®* He also declared that the war should be 
c^ried on for revenge as well as for defence, and that we 
must never lay down our arms until we had utterly de- 
stroyed the men by whom the Revolution was brought 
about ^®® And, as if these things w^ere not enough, he 
insisted that this, the most awful ofall wars, being begun, 
was not to be hurried over ; although it wa^ to be* carried 
on for revenge as well^s for religion, and the resources 
of civilized men were to be quickened by the ferocious 
passions of cnisaders, still it was not to be soon ended; 
it was to be durable; it must have permanence; it mu8|^ 
says Burke, in the spirit of a burning hatred, be protract<5d 
in a long war : ‘I speak it emphatically, and with a desire 
that it should be marked, in a long war.’®®^ 

It was to be a war to force a great people to change 
their government. It was to l)e a war carried on for the 

irai not to support a party, but to conquer a kingdom.' BOJtJCB^S Cor- 
respond. vol. iii. p. I 84 . 

As Lord J. Bussell truly call* it, Mem. of Fojc , vol. iii. p. 34, 
See also Schlosseb’* Eighteenth Century y vol. ii. p, 93, vol. v. p 109, 
Tol. vi. p. 291; Nichol.l’8 RvcoUexttons , vol. i. p. 300, HorA-j, 

vol. ni. p. 242. 

>54 cannot, If we would, delude ourselves about the true state 
of this dreadful contest. U ts a religious war.' Remarks on the Policy 
of the Allies, in Buuke’s Works, vol. i. p. 600. 

»*=' See the long list of proscriptions in Buaxx'g Works, voL j. 

604. And the principle of revenge is again advocated In a li^tt<|| 
written in 1793, in Bukkx’s Correspond, vol. iv. p. 183. And in 
he told the Hou 8 e of Oommous that Hl»e war must no longer be c^B 
fined to the vain attempt of raising a barrier to the lawless and 
vage power of France ; but must be directed to the onlF raitional jv 
it can pursue, namely, the entire desfeuction of the desperate h<||K 
which gape it birth.’ Pari. Hist, vol xxxi. p. 427. 

Letters on a Reytods Pea< e , m Buaxx’s Works, vol. li. p. iP. 
In this horrible sentence, perhaps the most horrible ever pen^d 
by an English politician . the italics are not my own ; they are in 
the text 
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purpose of punishment. It was also to be a religious war. 
Finally, it was to be a long war. Was there ever any 
other man who wished to afflict the human race with such 
extensive, searching, and protracted calamities? Such 
cruel, such reckless, and yet such deliberate opinions, if 
they issued from a sane mind, would immortalize even 
the most obscure statesman, because they would load his 
name with imperishable infamy, tor where can we find, 
( ven among the most ignorant or most sanguinary politi- 
cians, sentiments like these? Yet they proceed from «iie 
who, a very few years before, was the most eminent poli- 
tical philosojiher England has ever possessed. To us it 
is only given to mourn over so noble a wreck. More 
than this no om* should do. We may contemplate with 
revcreilbe the mighty ruin ; but the mysteries of Jts decay 
let no man pr|^ume to m\ade, unless, to use the language 
of ^the greateltlof our masters, lie can tell how to minister 
fo a diseased mind, pluck tlie sorrows which are rooted in 
the inemon*, and raze out the trotibles that are written in 
the brain. 

It is a relief to turn from so painful a subject, even 
though we (l(*sceu(l to the petty, liuckstcriug jiolitics of 
the English court And truly, the history of the treatment 
experienced by the moi>t illustrious of our politicians, is 
highly characteristic of the prince undtT whom he lived. 
While Burke w'as cousuraiiig his lile iii great public ser- 
\ices, labouring to reform our finances, improve our laws, 
mod enlighten our commercial ]♦olicy, — while he was oc- 
(upied with these things, the king regarded him with 
coldness and aversion.**' But when the great statesman 
degenerated into an angry brawler; wheji, irritated by 
disease , he made it the sole aim of his declining years to 
kindle a deadly war between the two first countries of 
Europe, and declared that to this barbarous object he 
would sacrifice all other questions of policy, howerer im- 

# 

know,* said Burke, in one of thote magniSoent epeeiAe* which 
mark the aeniih ot his intelleet,— *1 know the map of England aa well 
as the noble lord , or as any other person ; and 1 know that the way 
I take it not the road to preferment,* Part ffist. vol, xrii. p. 
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portant they might be;^*** — then it was that a perception 
of his vast abilities began to dawn upon the mind of the 
king. Before this, no one had been bold enough to cir- 
culate in the palace even a whisper of his merits. Now, 
however, in the successive, and eventually the rapid de- 
cline of his powers, he had fallen almost to the level of 
the royal intellect ; and now he was tirst warmed hy tlie 
beams of the royal favoui. Now he was a man alter the 
king’s own heart. Less than two years before his d(‘ath, 
tlKre was settled upon him, at the express desire of 
George III., two considerable pensions; and the king 
even wished to raise him to the jieerage, in order that the 
House of Lords might hcrnmt hy the services of so great 
a counsellor. 

'Fins digression respecting the character ot Burke has 
been longer than 1 had anticipated; but it will not, 1 bop(', 
be considered unimportant ; for , in add^ion to the 
trinsic interest of the subject, it illustrates the teehngs oP 
George 111. towards great men, and it sho\\s what th? 
opinions were which in his reigii it was tliought necessary 
to hold. In the sequel of this work, 1 shall trace the i^ttVct 
of such opinions uj)on the interests of the country, con- 


See, anomg manj other instances, an extraordinary jtatfBage on 
‘Jacobinism,* m lus Uu//,i. vol ii p 44a. which should be compared 
With a letter he wrote in ITai, respecting a proposed coalition tniuislry, 
Corrp^pon<l vol iji. pp .'lUe ‘But iny advice was that as a foun- 

dation of the whole , the political principle muot be settled as the 
preliminary, namely, *‘a total hosttlily to the Irench sistera, at horae^ 
and abroad.’” 

The earliest evidence 1 have met with of the heart < f (Jeorgo 
III. beginning to open towarils Burke, is in August l7lU. see. in 
BVf.KK8 Von t'$itoruienc€, vol m. p an exquisitely absurd uctv tint 
of hi8 reception at the levee. Burke must haAe been fallen, indeed, 
before be could write such a letter 

*Said to have originated in the express wish of the Idfig ’ 
Paiou’8 Lt/e of liarkfi , p. Mr. Prior estimates these pen«ionit#t 

3,770/. a- year; but if we may rely on Mr, Nicholls, the sum was 
greater* ‘Mr. Burke was rewarded with two pensions, estimated ^ 
be worth 4(MX)0i.’ Kicbo1iX*b’8 H'-collectionx , v<d. 1. p. 136.*’ Burke Mks 
sixty-Ave, and a pension of 3,7oOt. a-yelV would not be worth 
as the tabl'^a were then calculated The statemeut of Mr. Prior is, 
however, confirmed by Wansey, in 17»4. See Niouoi.s's L>t. of 

the Jiiyfiteenth Ontury^ voi. iii. p. 81. 

Paioa’B Li/f of Burke, p. 4t»0*, Nicholb's Lit. Ante, vol in p. 
81, BiBSjit’b Li/e of Burke, voi. ii. p. 414. ^ 
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hidorod as a wl^olo; but for the object of the present 
Introduction, it will be sufficient to point out the con- 
nexion in one or two more of those prominent instances^ 
the cliaracti'r of which is too notorious to admit of dis- 

iUs^>iou. 

Of these leadiii;^ and conspicuous events, the* American 
wai was tln^ earliest , and for several years it almost 
f iijirely absorbed tlie attention of Kngliftli politic ians. In 
the reign of (ieorge 11. a proposal had been made to in- 
' rease the revenue by taxing the colonies; which, as 
Americans were totally unrepresented in parliament, was 
^iinply a ]>ropositi<>n t(» tax an entire people without even 
the form of asking their consent. I'his scheme of public 
lobhery was i ejected by that able and moderate man who 
was tbei? at the head of affaii-s; and the suggestion, being 
generally deemed impracticable, fell to the ground, and 
seems, indeed, hardly to lia\e excited attention. But 
what wa> ilecnied by the government of (teorge II. to be 
a daiigcrhus '‘iretcli of arbitrary power, was eagerly weB 
1 onied by the go\einment of (ieorge 111. For the new 
king, having the most exalted notion ot his own authority, 
and being, from Ins mj.serable education, entinly ignorant 
of public affairs, thought that to tax the Americans for, 
tlie benefit of th<? Knghsl., would be a inasterpieci* of policy. 
W li(‘n, therefore, th(* old idea was revived, it met with his 
(ordial acquiescence; ami when the Americans showed 
iltcir intention of resisting this moii'itrons injustice , he 
was only tiu* more confirmed in his opinion that it w'as 
jj(««ssaiy to cuih their uniuly will. Nor need we be 
surpiised at the rapidity with which such angry feelings 
broke out. Indeed, looking, on the one hand, at the des- 
potic principles whicJi, for the first time since the Kevo- 
lution, were now revived at the English court; and look- 
ing, on the other liaiid, at the independent spirit of the 

’ ‘It had^ifeeen proposeU to Sir Itobert Walpole to raii»« the revenue 
Sy impumng tax(‘« on America 0bat that nimister, who could Ibresce 
beyond the b^jneht of the actual rnomeut, declared it mutt be«n bolder 
man than ImuBelf who thouldi ventnre on tuch tn expedient* Wajl- 
coLK’i Otoryr ///, vol. n, j>. 70. Compare Phillimoex's if**"*, o/ ttttU- 

vol. It. p. 6o2, BAXCHori'e Atn^ricuH HerututwH , vol. i. |^. S6; 
BaLreHAU'e Utst. of (Jtrai Brdaia, vol. v. p. lOi. 
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tolonists, — it was imiKissible to avoid a struggle between 
the tw^o parties; ami the only questions were, as to what 
form the contest w'oiild take, and towards wdiich side vic- 
tory was most likely to incline 

On the part of the English gu\ornment, no time was 
lost. Five years after the accession of George III., a bill 
was brought into parliament to tax the Americans and 
so complete had been .the change in political affairs , that 
not the least difticulty was found in passing a measure 
wriffch, in the reign of George il., no minister had dared 
to propose. Formerly, such a proimsal, if made, would 
certainly have been rejected; now the most powerful par- 
ties in the state were united in its fatour. 'Ihe king, on 
every occasion, paid a court to tlie clergy, to whit li. since 
the death of Anne, they had been unut'ciistoined;'lie w-as, 
therefore, sure of their support, and they zealously Rid^ 
him in every attempt to oppress the colonies.^' ^ 
aristocracy, a few" leading Whigs alone excepted, were '01k 
the same side, and looked to the taxation of America as 
a means of lessening their own contributions As to 

That some sort of rupture was unavtudable , must I think, be 
^admitted , but we arc uot bouud to believe the assertion uf Horacf' 
Walpole, who says (\frm of IL \ul. i. p. 3^7) that lu 17">4 he 

predicted the American rebellion. Walpole, though a keen observer 
of the surface of society , was not the man to take a view of thii< 
kind, unless, as is liardl) probable, he heard an opinion to that effeet 
expressed by his father Sir Robert Walpole may' have said some- 
thing respecting the increasing love of liberty in the colonies; but it 
was unpoasible for him to foresee how that love would he fostered by 
the arbitrary proceedings of the goTCmnient of George 111* 

*** The general proposition was introduced in 1764, the bill itself 
early in 17d,i. See Mahoh’s o/ i?» 7 lanrt, vol. ▼. pp. 82, 85, and 
Grenville Papers, vol. ii. pp. 373, 374. On the complete change of poU4(|^ 
which this indicated, see Bbouoham’s PoUt Philos, part iil. p 328 

The correspondence of that time contains ample proof of tho 
bitterness of the clergy against the Americans. Even in 1777 , Burke 
wrote to Fox: ^he Tories do universally think their power and con- 
sequence involved in the success of this American business. The 
clergy are astonishinigly warm in it; and What the Toriea are when 
embodied and united with their natural head, the crown/ and animated 
by their clergy, no matt knows better Vhan ourself.* Bv&tts*s UTajS 
vol. ii. p.e390. Compare Btskop Kxwtok’s Lift of Uimself, pp. 

‘ The 'overbearing aristocracy desired some reduction ofma« 
land-tax, at the expense of America.* Bavo sort’s ffist. of tAt Jmie- 
rican RetoAtUion, v61. il. p. 414. The merchants, on the ottunN^tiand, 
were opposed to these violent proceedings. ^See, on this contrast be- 
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(icorgo III., his feelings on the subject were notorious; 
and the more liberal party not having yet recovered from 
the loss of power consequent on the death of George II., 
there was little fear of difficulties from the cabinet; it 
ht'ing well known that the throne was occupied by a 
prince whose first object was to keep ministers in strict 
dependence on himself, and who, whene\er it was prac- 
tieahle, called into oftice such w^eak and flexible men as 
voiild yield unhesitating submission to his wishes. 

Everything being thus prepared, there followed 
events which wore to be expected froiq such a combina- 
tKui. Without stopping to relate details vvhich are known 


twwtu the landett and commercial iuterests. a letter from Lord Shel- 
huint, iii*l774. aud another from Lord Camden, lu l77'», m Chatham 
(nit -poHit vol i\ pp. .i'll, ‘Ifd. bee also the speeches of Trecotlnck 
ancl VMjcr, in I'ail Jl’xt vol xvi. p ,V»r >ul. xvili. p. IStll 

' It was believed at the time, and it is not improbable, that the 
kimr hinibflf bujtgcsted tlie taxation of America, to which Grenvillt* 
ut hfttt objetted ('<»mijaro Wi;axall.’s Mf in. of fa* ou n Tnne, ><>) ji 
pp 111, 111', with Xicholl'S' / f/*-o//ccOo«» , vol I pp .'{jd. Tins 

ma\ have betii inorGl\ a rumour, but it is quite consistent w*ith 
everything w’e know ot the character of George III., aud there can, 
at all e\eut8, b© no doubt as to his feehtigs respecting the general 
question. It is certain that he ov©r-pei suaded Lord North to engage 
lu the tontest with America, and induced that minister to go to war, ^ 
and to continue it c^en after buccess had become hopeless, bee Bas- 
cuOFi’e xXuttrK'an lt< votnUon, \ol lu pp d<J7, lioS , Ri.SSI'.ll’s Mini, of 
tox , vol. i. pp 247, 2rt4 , and the H^dtonl ('orrespomi vol iii p h 
See also, m reganl to tlie repeal of the Stamp Act, the (rtenvide Va- 
; TV, vol lii p 't7.‘L « curious passage, with which Lord Mahon, the 
lust editiou of whose history was published in the same year (18.^3), 
appears to have been unacquainted Mahois’s Htst, of En-jland^ rol, 

V p 13h In America, the seutiments of the king were well known. 
In 177*0 Jefferson writes from IMiila^iolphia ‘We are told, atid every- 
thing proves it true, that lie is the bltteiest enemy we have.’ Jbffeb- 
bos*H Cta renpond vol i. p 15.‘t And in li82 Franklin writes to LL 
Miigston, ‘The king hates us most cordially.’ of FrankUn, rol ii. 

P 12b 

‘A court,’ as Lord Albemarle observes, —‘a court that required 
ministers to be, not the public servants of the state, but the private* 
d<ime8tie8 of the sovereign’ Albkmakx.e’s ,Ve/n. ot Bocktngham ^ vol. 

1 p. 24 h Compare Bancboft’s dwf'/i^aa H^otiMon, vol, ii. p. 109 
In the tame w#y, Burke, in 17t;7, writes . *llis majesty never was in 
better spirits. He has got a miq^try w*oak and Adependeut *, aud, what 
18 better. wlUing to continue so.* Bvhkb’s Vorrtspoiftd. vol. tap, 

Ten years later, Lord Chatham openly taunted the king with this 
dnsgraceful peculiarity ‘Thus to pliable men, not capable men, was 
the government of this once gloiious emjure intrusted.* 0 i€tth 0 tu t 
ui 1777. in Adolphus, vul li pp 4?'*, .^t>o 
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to every reader, it may .be briefly mentioned that, in this 
new state of things, the wise and forbearing policy of the 
preceding reign was set at naught, and the national coun- 
cils guided by rash and ignorant men, who sooji brought 
the greatest disasters upon the country, and within a few 
years actually dismembered the empire. In order to en- 
force the monstrous claim of taxing a whole peoi)le with- 
out their consent, there was waged against America a 
war ill-conducted, imsuccesstuK and, what is far worse, 
^^omjianied by cmelties disgraceful to a civilized na- 
tion.^'^'' To this may be added, that an imiiuuise trade* 
was nearly annihilated; every branch of commerce was 
thrown into cdiifusinu; we were disgracctl in the eyes 
of Europe; ‘‘‘ we incurred an exjicnse of 14 o,(KXMKKi/. ; 

For some oMdeiico of the tcrotity \Mth which this war was eon- 
ducteti by the EiiRlish, sec TttKEK’b Lin of xxn , vol i pp. 13s, 

133, l‘*0, ,Jei FtB'^os’s l/f'm (iffil ('in I vol. i. pp 35*-* 4‘J*, \ ol 

11 pp 33^>, 337, Ai MOy’s ('nt rtsjn.n(( if Wilhct, vol v pj> -«*H*J, 
edit. I'Ml'i, Adolphus's Jl/nt. of OVom/c /// vol n pp. 3t;2. I'U These 
horrible cruelties were frequently mentioned in parliament, but w-ith- 
oiit produciinj the least effect on the kiiicf or Iiig iniiustcrs See 
Pnrl. Hist, vol xix. pp 371, 4o3, 423, 424, 432, 43’^, 44o. 477, 4^7, 4^^, 
4^3, 5h7, 57H, 57‘S o72, 13'.»{. 13‘»4, vol xx p 43 Among the cx- 

^ penses of the w'ar which government laid before parliament, one ol 
^ the Items was for fl\e gross of scalping knives’ I'arl. Hist vol xix. 
pp. 371. 972 See further Mi m Lajayi'tn^ vol. i. pp 23. 25, 33 . 

In Manchester, ‘in cuasequciico ol the American troubles, nine 
in ten of tbe artisans in that town had been discharged from em- 
ployment.’ This was stated m l7Ke, by no less an authority than 
Conway. Mahon’s //mZ. oJ Hnylnnd, vol. v, p. l.C> As the struggle 
became more obstinate the evil was more marked, au<l ample evidence 
of the enormous injury indicted on England will he found by c*.m- 
paring Fkanklis's Corrs>spoHilt'nn . vol. i j) 352, .\dolphu8 h //»c, <,t 
(ieorye III. vol. ii. p. 261, Buekk’s vol. i. p. ill, rnrl. lL%t 

vol. xviii. pp. 734, 351, oh4, vol xix. pp 253, 311, 7lo, 711, lu72 , 
Walpole’s Mem. of (reoige III. vrd n. p. 21S. 

Even Mr. Adolphus, in his Tory history, sajs, that in I7s2 the 
cause of Great Britain seemed degraded to the lowest state, ill suc- 
cess and the prevalent opinion of mismanagement rendered the es- 
pousal of it among the selfish powers of the continent almost dis- 
reputable.’ Hat. qjL (jiet/rffe III. vol. m. pp. 3»1 , 3H2. For proof of 
the opinions held m foreign countries resjiecting this 1 ctinoot do 
better than refer to Jj^hu. de Snjur, 'ol. lii. pp. 1 h 4, lit5 , di; 

Turyot, ^ qI. ix. p. 377; Soclavie, Mnit. de Loui^ XVI. vol, pp. 363, 
764 , Koch, Tableau des Rfvoluttons., vol. ii. pp. IJH) — 124 ; Xl^t. o/ Mallei 
du Pan, vol. i. p 37. 

Sir John Sinclair, In his Hist of the Revenue, vol. ii. p. Il4, 
says 132,1 71, 
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and we lost by far the most valuable colonies any nation 
has ever posses^d. 

Such were the first fruits of the policy of George IIL 
But the mischief did not stop there. The opinions which 
it was necessary to advocate in order to justify this bar> 
barons war, recoiled upon ourselves. In order to defend 
the attempt to destroy the liberties of America, principles 
w(‘ie laid down which, if carried into effect, would have 
hul)verted tlie liberties of England. Not only in tlie court, 
but m both bouse# of parliament^ from the episcopal bc^Ni, 
and from the jmljuts of the rhurcb-part>, there were pro- 
mulgated doctrines of tlie mu.st dangerous kind— d<»ctriiH‘S 
iinsuited to a limiteil monarch} , and, indeed, incompatible 
witli it. The extent to whicli this reaction proceeded is 
known ^o very lew readers, because the evidence of it is 
cliieily to be found in the parliamentary debates, and in 
tlie tlienlegical literature, particularly the sermons, of that 
tirnt*, none ot >*hich are now much studied But, not to 
anticipate matters belonging to another part of this work, 
it Is enough to say, that the danger w^as so imminent as 
to* make the ablest defenders of pi^pular liberty believe 
that everything was at stake; and that if the Americans 
w'cre vanquished, the next step would be to attack the^^ 
liberties of England, and endeavour to extend to the 
motber-countrv tin* NaiiH* arbitrary government whicli by 
that lime would have been established in the colonies.'’'*' 

Whether or not these tears were exaggerated, is a 
question of considerable difficultv; but after a careful 
study of that time, and a study too from sources not 

Dr. Jebl), au able observer, thought that the Aroencan war 
‘must bo deoisivo of the liberties of both cotiutnes ’ Dissky'b 
of Ji'hh^ j), 92 JSo, too, Lord Chatham wrote in 177 7, ‘poor England 
will liA\e failon upon lier own ew'ord.’ Tfte firi Mci/'e Papr'i*, voi. iv. 

P ")7;i In the same year, Burke said of the attempt made to role the 
colonies by military force , ‘that the establishment of such a povrer 
in America will utterly rum our finances (thout|||||^ its certain ^ect), 
IS the smallos# part of our concern. It will become an apt, powerful, 
and certain engino for the de8t|^ction of our freedom here.’ BtniKE’s 
vol. ii. p. 39^. Compare rol. i. pp. 189, 210, Pail /Ti’t^vdl. xvi 
PP 104, 107, 651, 652, vol. xix. pp. 11, 1056, vol. xx, p. 119, vol. xxi p. 
907. Hence it was that Fox wished the Ammeans t» be victorious 
(UussELL’a Mfin. o/ For, vol. i p 145), tor winch some writers have 
actually accused him of want of patriotism \ 
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much used by historians, I feel satisfied that they who 
are best acqiiaintcil with the period will the most will- 
ing to admit that, though the danger may have bt‘eu o\er- 
rated, it was far more serious than men are now inclined 
to belie\e. At all events, it is certain that the general 
aspect of political affairs was calculated to excite great 
alarm. It is certain, that during many years, the autho- 
rity of the crown continued to increase, until it reached a 
height of no example had bet^n been in England for 

s«i*^ial gptcrations. It i& certain that t^^e Chuuh of Eng- 
land exerted all her indueiice in ta\oni of those despotic 
principles i\huh the king xM^hed to enforce It is al>o 
certain that. 1)> the con«*tant cri'ution of new i)eerb, all 
holding the same ^ie\\^>, the character of the House of 
Lords uiuh'rgoing a slow but deeisne clian,ni!^ and 
that, whenever a favourable opportunity arose, high judi- 
cial a]>poiutiiients and high eielesiastical apj)Ointment> 
were conferred upon men notorious for their leaning to- 
wards the royal prerogative. These are tacts which can- 
not be denied, and, putting tlumi togttlHU'. there remains, 
I think, no doubt, that the Ameiicun war wn^ a grt .it cruis 
in the history of England, and that il the colonists had 
been defeated, our llberti(‘^ would have been for u time in 
considerable jeopardy. Eroiii that usk we were sa\ed b\ 
the Aineneans, w'lio with h(*roic spirit rc'-isied the royal 
armies, defeated them at ewry point, and at length, sepa- 
rating theniseh(‘s from the motln‘r-eountr\ , began that 
wonderful career, which, iii le-s than eight} years, has 
raised them to an un(%amplcd pro>peiit}, and which to 
us ought to be dee[»l\ interesting. a> showing what max 
be effected by the unaided resources of a fiee peoj)le> 
Seven years after this great contest bad b(‘eii bro||Bit 
to a successful close, and the Americans, ha])pily forie 
interest of mankind , had finally feecur(‘d their indep^p- 
euce, another n||pn rose up and turned against its rupH 
The history of me causes of the French Ketolution yil) 
be found in another part of tMs volume ; at presettf we 
have only to glance at thi* effects it produced upon th^ 
policy of the English government. In France, aH is well 
known, the movement was extremely rapid; the old in- 
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‘Jtitutions, whicj^ were so cornipted as to be utterly unfit 
for use, were quickly destroyed; and the people, frenzied 
by centuries of opi>ression, practised the most revolting 
cruelties, saddening the hour of their triumph by crimes 
that di‘'graccd the noble cause for wdiich they struggled. 

All this, frightful as it was, did nevertheless form a 
part of the natural course of affairs; it was the old story 
(»f tyranin exciting revenge, and re\eng(‘ blinding men to 
('very conseciuence excf'pt the pleasure of glutting 
own passions If, under ibovo circumstances, France mid 
Ixen left to herself, the Revolution, like all otlier revolu- 
tions^ ^tiNmld soon ]ia\e sub^ided. and a form of govern- 
ment bat% arisen suited to the actual c<)ndition of things. 
What the form ^ould have been, it is impossible now to 
say; #iat, howe\er, was a question with which no foreign^ 
('(mntry had the slightot conc<‘ni Whether it should be 
an oligarchy, or a despotic monarchy, or a republic, it 
was tor France to decide; but it was evidently not the 
business of any <»ther nation to decide for her. Still less 
was it likt'ly that, on so delicate a point, F'rance would 
submit to dictation from a country whicS had always 
been lier rival, and which not unfreciueutly had Ix'cn her 
bitter and successful enemy. 

Rut these con^'ulerations, obvious as they are, were 
lost upon (leorg(‘ III. , and upon those classes which w’ore 
then in tlic ascendant. The fact that a great people had 
ri.seii agaiii.st their oppressors, disquieted the consciences 
of men in high jdaces The same ( \il passions, and in- 
deed the same evil language, wdiich a few >ears before 
were directed against the Americans, were now turned 
against the French; and it was but too clear that the 
same results would follow. In defiance of every maxim, 
of sound policy, the Knglish ambassador was recalled from 
France simply because that country chose to do away 

• • 

In and therefore the war broke out. Lord Lands- 

‘iowne, one of the extremely peers who escaped from the pWTail- 
hjg corruption, said, ‘The present iustanee recalled to memory 
the proceedings of tins coiuitry pievious to the American war. The 
same abu8i\e and degrading terms were applied to the Americana 
that were now used to the National Convention. — (Ae some consejneaoe* 

julloa\ l\iil IJtit. >|pl, XXX. p. 155. 
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with the monarchy, and substitute a repuWic in its place. 
This was the tirst decisive step towards an open ruptiire» 
and it was taken, not because France had injured England, 
but because France had changed her government.^'* A 
few months later, the French, copying the example of the 
English in the preceding century,^'** brought their king 
to a public trial, sentenced him to die, and struck off his 
head in the midst of his own capital. It must be allowed 
that this act was needless, that it was cruel, and that it 
w'lfa^'^rossly impolitic. l>ut it is j)alpably evident that 
they who consented t<) the execution were resj)ousible 
only to God and their country ; and that any notice of it 
from abioad, wbith boic the appearance of a threat, would 
rouse the spirit of 1 'ranee, vcuild nnite parties into one, 
and would indiiee the nation to adopt as its own Uicriine 
•of whidi it might (Uherwise ha\e . re}>eut(‘d, but which 
it could uot now abjure without incurring the shame of 
ha\ing rielded to the dictation of a fondgn j>ower 

In England, howe\«‘r, as soon as th<' fate of the king 
w'as known, the go^ ernmeiit , without waiting for explana- 
tion, and without asking for any guarantee as to the future, 
treated the death of Louis as an oifenct' against itself, and 
imperiously order* d the Freinh resident to quit the coun- 
try:''" thus wantonly originating a war which lasted 

Compare Belsham s /ftft o( itrea* hnUmiy \ol. vi\i. p 4WO, with 
ToML-iNE’a Li/e of Fttt, vol ii p A4H. Tl>e lotter to Lord Guwer, the 
English minister in Pans, is prmud m J‘<irl vol. xxx. pp 143. 

144 Its date is l7th August, 17y2 

Just before the Kevolutton. Kobert de Saint- Vintent pertinently 
remarked, by way of caution, that the English ‘have dethroned seven 
of their kings, and beheaded the eighth ’ M>»m. of Mullet liu vol. 

1. p- 146, and we are told in Alisokk turope (vol li pp 2%, 

315^, that in 17y3 Louis *anti<. ipated the fate of Charles I ‘ (’oinpare 
WiLLiAMg's Letterx from Frnm'* ^ 2nd edit 17S6, vol iv p. 2 

Belsham (Bixt. uj (rreut voL vm. p. 525) supposes, and 

probably with reason, that tiie English government was bent upou 
wa^ even before the death of Louis; but it appears fTOML ink’s Pitt, 
vol, li. p. 59y) thai^it was not until the 24th of January 1793 that 
CJhauvelin was actually ordered to liiave England, and Shat this isas 
in consequence of *the British iniuistekt having received information 
of the execution of the king of France.' Compare Bkjlsbam, vol. viii. 
p 53d The common opinion, therefore, seems correct, that the proxl 
mate cause of hostilities was the execution of Louis Hee Alison’s 
Ht»t vol. li. p. 522, vol. V p. 24^, vol vi, p. 656, and Heu march ^ in 
Journal of Slatix^hCat Hociety, vol xviii p. ^03. 
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twenty years^ co|itho lives of millions, plunged all Europe 
into confusion, Jbd, more than any other circumstance, 
stopped the march of civilization, hy postponing for a whole 
generation those reforms, which, late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the progress of affairs rendered indispensable. 

The European results of this, the most hateful, the 
most unjust, and the most atrocious war. England has 
ever waged against any country, will he hereafter con- 
sidered; at present I confine mystdf to a sWSrt summary 
of Its leading effects on English society. 

AVhat distinguishes this sanguinary contest from 
prc'ceding ones, and i^hat give.s to it its w^rst feature, is, 
that it was eminently a war of opinions, — a war wdiich we 
carried on, not with a \iew' to territorial acquisitions, but 
with tfw object of repressing that desire for reforms of 
ever> kind, which had now become the marked character- 
istic of the leading countries of Eurojie. As soon, there- 
fore. as hostilities began the English government had a 
twofold duty to jierform: it had to destroy a republic 
abroad, and it had to jirevent improN ement at home. The 
first of these duties it fulfilled by squandering the blood and 
the treasure of England, till it hail thrown nearly CNery 
ftfmilv into iiiourniug. ami rfxluced the country to the verge 
of national haukruptcy The (»ther dut\ it attempted to 
execute by enacting a series of laws intended to put an 
end to the fri'e di>ciH-»ion ot political questions, and stifle 
that sjiirit iiiquir) which was every year becoming more 
active. Tlu'se law> were so comprehensive, and so well 

Lord Brougham fiSAtfO'Vt <>f vol i. p 7^) nghtly Ba>« 

of ttuB war. tViat 'the youugeat man bv.ng bmII not survive the fatal 
effects of this flagrant political enmo. So eager, however, waa 
George HI m its favour, that when Wilberforce separated himaelf 
from Pitt on account of the war, and moved an amendment on the 
aubject in the House of Commons, the king showed his spite by re- 
fusing to take any notice of Wilberforce the next time he appeared 
At court. Lt/e ot vol ii. pp. lo, 72. , 

In 17D§ and subsequeuity, it w^aa stated both by the opposition, 
and alto by the supporters of jiHvernmeut , that the war with France 
was directed against doorines and opinions, and that one of its main 
objects was to discourage >»the progress of democratic inftitntions. 
See, among many other instances, Pari Htst. vol. xxx. pp, 4t3, 4l7, 
1077, lli»0, laoo, 1283,^ vol. Xxxl. pp. 46»1, 59S, 649, 680, 1036, I04t, vol. 
xxxiii. pp, 603 , 604; Nichollb's HfcoU^ciwns, vol. u pp IW, 157. 
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calculated to effect their purpose, that if tjie energy of the 
nation had not prevented their being prhperly enforced, 
they would either have destroyed every vestige of popular 
liberty, or else have provoked a general reb(‘llion. Indeed, 
during several years the danger was so imminent, that, in 
the opinion of some high authorities, nothing could hav(* 
averted it, but the bold spint with which our English 
juries, by their hostile verdicts, resisted the proceedings of 
government, and refused to sanction laws which the crown 

proposed, and to which a timid and servile legislature 
had willingly consented. 

We may form idea of the magnitude of the crisis 
by considering which were actually taken against 

the two most imimAiIlt of all our institutions, namely, the 
freedom of the public press, and the right ot assemCilnig in 
meeting for the purjiose of public discussion. Thes(* are, 
in a political point of view, the two most striking pecu- 
liarities which distinguish us from every other Enrop(>arL 
people. As long as they are preser\ed intact, and as h>i^ 
as they are fearlessly and frequently employed, there m 
always be ample protection agaiuj>t tliose encniacbments 
on the part ot government which cannot be too jealously 
watched, and to which oven tin* fr(‘(‘St country is liabld. 
To this may be added, tliat these institutions possess other 
advantages of the highest order. IJy eric»uraging political 
discussion, they increase the amount of intellect brought 
to bear upon the jiolitical busiiu‘ss of the country. They 
also increase the total strength of the nation, by eaiLsing 

Lord Campbell (Ltot't of (’/iftnrfliors , v<>l \i. i» 44 * tiays), 
that if the laws passed in 17H4 had been enforced, ‘the only chance 
of escaping servitude would have been civil war.* Compare Bbouwham'b 
voL i. p. 237, vol li pp 64, on our ‘escape fr*on pro- 
scription and from arbitrary power . . during the almost hopeless 

struggle from 1793 to l«01.* Both these writers pay great and deserved 
honour to the successful efforts of Krskine with juries, Indeed the 
spirit of our jurors was so determined, that in 1794, at Xooke's trial, 
they only consulted eight minutes before bringibg in a verdict of 
acquittal. Stephen's Mem. of Horyif Took*> , v04. U. p. HI; see also, 
on this crisis, Lf/e of Carttrright, vol. 210. The people^ sympathised 
throughout with the victims; and while the trial of Hardy was pend- 
ing, the attorney-general, Scott, was always mobbed when be left the 
court, and on one occasion his life was in danger. Twiss’s Life oj 
Eldon i vol. i. pp. 185, 186. Compare Houcroft s 3/trmoir*, vol li. 

pp. 180, 181. 
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large classc'h ul"* men to exercise faculties which would 
otherwist' lie dormant, but winch by these means are 
quickened into activity, and become available* for other 
pur])oses of social interest. 

Hut in the period we are now considering, it was 
deemed advisable that the inttiience ot the ]»eople should 
h<‘ lessened; it was, therefore, thought imj>r()per that they 
should strengtli(‘n their abilities by oxereisin^thein. To 
relate the details of that hitter war which, late in the 
eighteenth century, the English government carriotrN«ri 
against every kind ot free discussion, would h*ad me far 
beyond the limits of thi^ Introduction, and I can only 
hastily refer to the vindictive prosecutions, and, when- 
ever a verdict was obtained, th(‘ vindictive punishments, of 
111(01 li)^‘ Adams, IJonney, (Vossfield, Frost, Gerald, Hardy, 
Holt, Hodson, Holcroft, doyce, Kidd, L<unbert, Margaret, 
Martin, Miur, Palmer, Perry, Skirving, Staiinard. Thclwall, 
I'ooke, Waketield, AVardle, Wiiiterbothani all of whom 
were indicted, and nianv of whom wt*re tined, imprisoned, 
or transported, because they expressed their sentiments 
with freedom, and b(*cause they used languag(‘ such as in 
our turn* is (‘inployiMl with perfect imimuity, by speakers 
at public me(‘tiiigs, and by writers in tht‘ public press. 

As, however, jiiru^s in s(‘vt‘ral <*as(‘s refused to convict 
men who were prosecuted tor these offences, it was deter- 
mined to re<ur to measures still more decisive. In ITHo, 
a law was passed, by which it was manitestlv intended to 
put an end for ever to all i>opular discussions either on 
imhtical or religious matters. For by it ( very jmhlic meet- 
ing was forbidden, inih'ss notice of it were inserted in a 
newspaper live day-s beforehand; such notice to contain 
a statement of the objects of the meeting, and of the time 


t I ‘pive (!»>« at :iti S !• '•'fo’a applied 

lo mfetiiiys ‘htCdeu mr the purpose or on the pretext of coneidering 
<'f or preparing any petition, coim>laint. remonstrance, or declaration , 
or other tddreae to the king, o^^o both houses , or either hou«e, of 
parliament, for alteration of matters e^itabhslietl in church gor atato, 
or lor the purpose or on the pretext of deliberating upon any griev. 
ance m church or state ’ The only exceptions allowed were in the 
case of meetings called by magistrates, officials, and the majfHrtty of 
the grand jur> 
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and place where it was to ass(‘iiible. And, to bring the 
w'hole arrangement completely under the supervision of 
government, it was ordered, that not mily should the notice, 
thus published, be signed by householders, but that the 
original manuscript should be }>re:served, for the informa- 
tion of the justices of the peace, who might require a copy 
of it ; a significant threat, v^hich. in those daysj was easily 
uiiterstood.'****^ It was also enactinl that, even after these 
precautions had been taken, an> single justice might com- 
p»KAe meeting to disperse, if. in his ojiinion, the language 
held by the speakers was) calculat('d.to bring the sovereign 
or the government into contempt, wliile. at the same time, 
he was authorized to arrest those whom h(‘ considered to 
be the oftenders. The power ol dissfdviug a public me(‘t- 
ing, and of seizing its leaders, vas thus conferred *\ipon a 
common magistrate, and conferred too without the slightest 
provision against its abuse. In other words, the right of 
putting an end to all public discussions on the most im- 
portant subjects, was lodged in the hands of a man aj)- 
pointed by the crown, and r(‘movable by the crown at its 
own pleasure. To this it was added, that if the meeting 
should consist of twelve, or upwards of twelve persons, and 
should remain together for one hour after being ordered 
to separate, — in such case, the penaltv of death W'as to be 
inflicted, even if only twelve disobejed .this the arbitrary 
command of a single and irresponsible magistrate 

In 1799, another law was passed, forbidding any open 
field, or place of any kind, :o he used fur h‘cturing, or for 
debating, ujiles.s a specific license for such place had been 


The inaertor of the notice in the neweptfpcr ‘ahall caime euch 
notice and authority to he carefully preuerved, . and caune a true 
copy thereof (if required) to b« delivered to any justice of the peace 
for the county, city, town, or place where such person shall reside, 
or where such newspaper shall he printed, and who shall require the 
same.’ :i6 Geonje III. c. d, g 1. *• 

C. 8, |g and 7, referring to ‘meetings on notice and to p^- 
sons holding language which shall ‘tend to incite.’ Theee two 

sections fre very remarkable 

‘It shall be adjudged,’ says the Act, ‘felony without benefit of 
clei^y; and the offenders therein shall be adjudged felons, and shall 
suffer death as in case of felony without benefit of clergy.’ 36 George III. 
c. 8, § 6. 
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• obtained from t}ib mapistratc's. It was Ukowiso enacted, 
that al] circulating-libraries, and all reading-rooms, should 
be subject to the same provision ; nh person, without leave 
from the constituted authorities, i>eing [lermitted to lend 
on hire in his own house, newspapers, pamphlets, or even 
books of ail) kind.^*** Before shops of this sort could be 
ojiened, a license must first be obtaiioMl from two justices 
of the jieati*: which, however, was to b«* rene\ved at least 
once a year, and might be re\oked at any inti*rmediate 
perind. It a man lent book*' without the perinissidif^f 
the magistrates, or if he allowed lectures or debates, ‘on 
any subject \vhiite\er,’ to be held under his roof, then, for 
such grievous crime, lie was to he fined llXt/. a-day; and 
I'ver) person who aided him. eitlier h\ presiding over the 
disenssftin, or hv sui»))lyiiig a book, was tor (*at h offence to 
be fined 20/. The proprietor of so pernicious an establish- 
ment w’a-» not (*nly to hufiVr from these ruinous fines, but 
was declared liable to "till further punishment as the 
keeper of a disordiuly hini.s«‘ 

'fo modern ears it sounds somewhat strange, that the 
owner of a imhlic reading-room should not only incur ex- 
travagant tines, hut should also he ]mnish<‘d a." the keeper 
of a disorderly house; and that all this should happen to 
him. simply hecau"e Iw* opened his shop without asking 
permission from the loeal magistrates, strange, however, 
as this appears, it w’as, at all e\ents. eousistent, %ince it 

S(<Tt ;c» in c 7'.l; H l.’V. 

Thf Ijcfhtte. ‘shall be m force for the space of one year and 
ii<» longer, or for any lews space of time therein to be specified, and 
which license it shall be law’Tul for the justices of the peace' Ac *to 
revoke and dee;..re void, and no longer in force by any order of such 
justices; .... and thereup«m such license shall cease and dcier- 
rniue, and be thencefortli utterly void anil of no effect ,1V fitoryr 111, 
c 7V. g IH. 

Such things are so incredible, that 1 must again quote the 
words of the Act ‘Every house, roo'jn, or place, which shall bo 
opened or used as a place of meeting for the purpose of reading 
books, pamphlets, newspapers, or other publications, and to which 
any person iHiall be admitted b^pavinent of money’ (if not regularly 
licensed by the authorities ) ,i(r. . , ‘sludl be deemed a disorderly 
house,' and the person opening it shall ‘be otherwise pqpiisbed at 
the law directs in case of disorderly houses ’ 39 (iforge III, c, 79, 

8 15. The germ of this law may be found in 3*} G^org^ 111. c. 8, }{ It, 
13, 14, 15, 16. Nowhere are the weakest parts of the human mind 
more clearly seen than in the history of iegislatiou. 
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formed part of a regular plan for bringing, not only the 
actions of men, hut even their opinions, under the direct 
control of the executiv’? government. Thus it was that the 
laws, now for the first time passed, against newspajiers, 
were so stringent, and the prosecution of authors so unre- 
lenting, that there was -an evident intention to ruin every 
public writer who expressed independent sentiments. 
These measures, and others of a similar character, which 
will hereafter be noticed, excited such alarm, that, in the 
offn^ion of some of the ablest observers, the stat(' of pfiblic 
affairs was becoming desperate, perhaps inetrievable The 
extreme despondciicv with whicli, ]at«' in the eighteenth 
century, the best Inends of liberty looked to the future, is 
very obseiwahle, and forms a striking feature in their pri- 
vate correspondence And although comparatively few' 


"‘‘See the particulars m Hcnj a /Lv' , voi. i 

pp 2 ^ 1 — 2''4 Mr Hunt says, p 2?^4 * In addition to all these Jaws, 

directed solely towards the press, other statutes were made to bear 
upon It, loT the purpose ot repressiUK the tree expression of popular 
opinion’ In 17y3, Dr, Cnme wntes ‘The prosecutions tlu0, Aje 
conimenceU by government all over England against pTmter«, 
ers. (to would astonisli you, and most of tiicse are lor ofloiK ea|8Ba 
mitted many montlis ago. The printer of the Jh rummEv 

had seven different indictments preferred against him for paragraphs 
in his paper, anti six ili^*>renf indictments for selling or disposing of 
six (liflerent copies of Fame, — all prevfous to the trml of Paine. 
The man was opulent, supposed worth 20,0oU/ , but these different 
actions will rum him, as they were mtcuded to do’ Cuhrie’s Li/??, 
vol 1 pp. 185, 18b See also a letter from Koscoe to Lord Lansdowne, 
in Lije fjj Roico<‘, vol i. p. rJ4 and Mftu. oj vol. ii pp. 151, 

152. ‘Printers and booksellers all over the kingdom were hunted out 
for jirosecution,’ See further, Lio- of Caftta \gkt, vol, i pp. ly^, 200, 
Adolphus’s Utst vf Georyt; /f/., voL v. pp, .525, Mvm uf HVile- 

Jieldy vol. li, p 69. 

In 1728, Dr. Currie, after mentioning the attempts made by 
government to destroy the liberty of the press, adds ‘For my part, 
I foresee troubles, and conceive tlie nation was never in such a 
dangerous crisis.’ Cukbie’s Mem. vol, i. p. 186. In 1795, Fox writes 
(Russell’s Mem. of Fox, yol. iii pp 124, 12-5)* ‘There appears to me 
to be no choice at present, but between an absolute surrender of the 
liberties of the people and a vigorous exertion , attended, I admit, 
with considerable hazard , at a tin^ like the present ^ My of 
things is, I> own, very gloomy, and Yam convinced that, In 
few yearsr this government will beeoi^e completely absolute, orMpfet 
confusion will arise of a nature almost as much to be deprecatej|§|l 
despotism itself.’ In the same year, Dr. Raiue writes (Pabr’s 
vol. vii. p. 533). ‘The mischievous conduct of men in power has loiig 
made th^ country an dneasy dwelling for tjie moderate and peaceful 
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men venture to express such sentiments in public, Fox, 
wliose fearless temper made him heedless of risk, openly 
stated what would have checked the government, if any- 
thing could have dtme so. For this eminent statesman, who 
luid been minister more than once, and was afterwards 
minister again, did not hesitate to say, from his place in 
parliament, in 17^5, that if these, and other shameful laws 
vvlucli were ]>ropobed, should be actually passed, forcible 
resi'>taace to the government would be merely a (juestion 
of prudence, and that the people, if they felt thems^4j;j8 
equal to the contiict, would be justitied in withstanding 
the arbitrary 'measure'^ by which their rulers sought to 
< xtingui^^h their lih(‘rties 

Xotbiiiii:, howevei , could stop the government in its 
headlong career. Tin* ministers, secure of a majority m 
b(dh^hous(‘s of parliament, were able to carry their mea- 
sures in detiance of the people, who opposed them by 
every mode sliurt ot actual Molenee And as tin* object 

man. their iiretseut proceeding? render our situation alarmuig and 
our proepocts dreadlui ' See aUo p :.W. In 17Sb the liishop of 
Llandaff writes (/.i/r <r \ol n pp Me. .i7) The malad> 

which attaikh the f onsititiitiou (influence td the crown » is without 
leniedj violent apiditutiouH initfht he used, their euccess would ho 
doubtlui, and 1, for *'ne, iievei wish to see them tried' Compare 
vnl 1 p, TJ'J And, in \7t'* Urietitlej dreaded a revolution, but, at 
the “ame time, thoujiUt there was *no longer an.i hope ol a peaceable 
ami uradual reform. V'/n. >,f </. Mil i pp utb. 

' 111 tliis inenioraide ilerlarati'oi, Fox said . that 'he had a 

to hope and expect that these hills wliicli positively repealed the Bill 
id Rights, and cut up the whole of the « «>ufltitution h) the root*. b> 
changing our hunted luouarelo into an absolute despotiain. would 
not In enaend h.i parliament against the declared sense ol a great 
majority of tlie pc^ople. If, howe\er, ministers were derermtned, by 
means cd the corrupt indueuce they possessed lu the two hotueg of 
parliament, to pass the hills iu direct opposition to the declared sense 
of a great majority ot the nation, and thej should be put in force 
with all their rigorous provisions, if his ojuninn were asked by the 
people as to their obedience, he should tell them, that it was no 
htnger a question of moral obligation and duty, but of pradeuee. It 
would indeed, be a case of extremity alone which could justify re- 
sistance i ai^ the only question* would be , whether that resistance 
was prudent^ i’rtW. vol.^^xii p i8‘h On this, VVindham re- 

marked, and Fox did not deny, that ‘the meaning obviously was, 
that the right lion, gemleinan would aAvise the people, Vh^toever 
they were strong enough, to resist the execution of the law;' and 
to this both Sheridan and Grey immediately assented, p, Jilt. 

‘Never had there appeared, m the memory of. the oldei^ man, 
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of these new laws was, to check the spirit of inquiry, and 
prevent reforms, which the progress of society rendered 
indispensable, there were also brought into play other 
means subservient to the same end. It is no exaggeration 
to say, that for some years England was ruled by a sys- 
tem of absolute terror. The ministers of the day, turn- 
ing a struggle of party into a war of ])roseription , tilled 
the prisons with their political opponent^j. and allowed 
them, when in confinement, to be treated with shameful 
s^iiiifl'ity. If a man was known to be a r(‘fornn*r, he was 
constantly in danger ot being arrested ; and it be escaped 
that, he >\as watclied at e\ery tuiii, and hi^rivate letters 
were opened as they jjassed through the ))0^t-oftice. In 
such eases, no scruples were allo\\ed. Even the contidence 
of domestic life was violated. No opponent ol •govern- 
ment was sate under hi.', own root, against the tal^s of 
eavesdroppers and the gossip ot ^ervant^ Discord was 
introduced into the bosom of families, and schisms caused 
between jiarents and their children. Not only were 

80 firm and decided a j)lnralit\ of a<rvt*r8ariiB to the ministerial mea- 
sures, as on tins ocoamon (i in IT'C*) tlie interest of the public 
seemed so deeply at stake, that ludivuluals, not only (»f the decent, 
but of the most vulRar proL^sioni, gave U]) a considerabh portion 
of their time and occupations in attending the numerous meetings 
that were called in e\erji part ot tiie kingdom, to the professed intent 
of counteracting tlii8 atStnij t of the ministry’ Ao't tn furl IIfit(>ry, 
vol. xxxn. p. H81 it was at tins ppno<l that Fox made tlie declara- 
tion which I have quoted in ihf previous note 

It was called at the tunc tae *Keign of Terror,’ and so indeed 
it was for every opponent ot government. See t’AMpBKLi/s CJtan- 
cfiUors, vol. vl. p 441 , Mem oj Wnkf-hf^id, vol. li. p 67 and Tkotier'r 
Mem. oj Fox, p. Id. 

*'** ‘The iniquitous system at secret imprisonment , under which 
Pitt and Dundas had now tilled all the gaols with parLainentary 
reformers; men who were cast into dungeons without any public ac- 
cusation, and from whom the habeas-corpus suspension act had taken 
every hope of redress.’ Cookk’b of Party . vol ni p. 447 iiu 

the cruelty with which these political opponents of govemraciit were 
treated when in prison, see HTEPnaa’s M^m. of Tookr, vol. ii. pp iJtl, 
125, 423; Pari. JIUt. vol. xxxiv pp 112, 113, 126, 170, 5lf», 

vol. XXXV pp. 742, 743, OhoucuBi^r’s Hecollet'Uon^ , p|j, 46, Hb, 87, 
140, 225. 

Life of CurnCj vol. ii. p. 160 , HTKPaxxs’s Mem. of Tookr, vol ii, 
pp. 118, fl9. 

In 1793, Boscoe writes. ‘Every man is called on to be a spy 
upon his brother.* Lt/e of Jioscoe, vol. i. p, 127. Compare Fox’s state- 
ment {Part. JUistt vol. xzx. p. 31), that ,wltat goverumeui had done 
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the most strcmious attempts made to silence the press, 
but the booksellers were so constantly prosecuted, that 
they did not dare to publish a work if its author were 
obnoxious to the court. Indeed, whoever opposed the 
fjovernmont was* proclaimed an enemy to his country.®®^ 
Political associations and public meetings were strictly 
lorbidden. Every popular leader was in personal danger; 
and every jiopular ai'Semblage was disjiersed, either by 
threats or by military execution. That hateful machinery 
lainiliar to the worst days of the seventiHuith century 
put into motion. Spi«‘s were paid; witnesses were suV>- 
ornCd; juriel^ere packetl. The eotfee-houses, the inns, 
and the clubs, were tilled with emissaries of tie* govern- 
ment, "wiio rcjiorted the most hasty expressions of com- 
ni(»n conversation '' ' if, bv thcuc means, no sort of e\i- 


^sa8, ‘to (Mfct c-\(ry man, m t merely into an inquisitor, Imt into a 
tuclKt*, a spy, an informer, -- to set fatlier against father, brother 
against brc'thcr, and In tlni* vou expect to maintain the tran- 

quillity of the couutii ’ See alsw vol xxx p 152^, and a reniaikable 
jtassage in Coleridgl'k Hivy. I ft (vol, i. p on the extent of 

•vecret defamatiun ' in lud aftfr l7‘M For further evidence of this 
imrnbh* state oi society, aeo M*ii. <>f >ol. ii pp. l.SO, lil , 

Sfhi’HESS’s !/»//< <-1 Ihnnf' vol. n pp 11* llC 

* riicre v/iiA tiveix considerable *hfficultj lu riiuhng a printer for 
Toi»k*>’8 great philological work. Tfte Ifirnsiont vf I‘urlf>y. See Stk- 
PHK>s'< Mftu. ft Vi*i. u. pp .14,'* -.Us lu 17iis. Fox wrote to 

(urtwnglit ^Lftr' vt roftff ri<)hi, vol i. p. i'4s) *Tho decision a^rains 
Waketieki's pnblishei appeal s to me decisive against the liberty ot 
the press, and, indeed, after it, one can hardly conceive how anyf 
prudent tradesman can \outure to publish anything that can, in any 
wuj, be disagieeable to the miniioteri ' 

“ Those wild opposed the siavenirade were called jacobins, an*t 
•i ueiuios t<* the iniuibters ,* and the celebrated Dr. (’urne was pro- 
nounced to be a jacobin, and an ‘enemy to his country,’ because he 
riniunstratod against thv shameful manner in which the English gov- 
i runicnt, in 1HK>. allowed the French prisoners to ‘be treated. ^»y> of 
tun If, vol, 1 pp .no, Lfftf if \h{tfn-forc€ , vol i. pp. 342—344, 

vol n pp IS, i.ti, i',uL Hist, vol. xxx. p. tril, vol. xxxi. p.*4<i7, 
vol. xxxiii. p l.isT. vol, xxxiv. pp in**, I4s5 

‘ Lfjf vj (\iitirriuht . vol. i. p 2uyj Hcxt’s Iftmt nj Ntttrxpap^rtj 
vol li. p. 1U4, HiinsHA«’8 Hint, \ol. ix. p 227. Adolphus’* Hi$t. 
vol. vi. p. ; -4«;o/ai //eyMter jur ITiVi, pp 156, I6t», Stkphsivb'* 
Mem. 0 / Tonke ^ vol. iL p. of vol. i. p. 172, Camp- 

erll’s t'Jtau iHlorSy vol. vi. p. 310, vol vii, p 316; h%je oj U'ii'xpryor.'.e, 
vol. IV. pp. 369, 3n; Fail. Hnt. vol. xxxi. pp. 6o7, 11)6?, 

vol. xxxii. pp, 296, 302, 366, 367, 374, 664, vol. xxxv, pp, 1538^ 
Holcroit’b Memoirs, vol. ii p, PH) • 

In addition to the passages referred' to m the precedinf note, 
* 
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deuce could be collected, there was another resource, 
which was uiisparingiy used. For, tlie habeas-0()rj)us act 
being constantly suspended, the crown had the power ol 
imprisoning without inquiry, and without limitation, any 
person oftensive to the ministry, hut of ^vhose crime no 
proof was attempted to he brought. 

ISuch was the way in which, at the eiul of the eight- 
eenth century, the nilerb (»f England, under pretence ot 
protecting the institutions uf the (oiintr>, oppressed the 
pejyile, for whose benctit alone those m^titutions ought to 
exist. Nor was (*ven tins the ^\hole of the iiijiirv they 
actually infUcted Their atti'mpts to stop tl||| progress ot 
opinions were intimately connected with that monstrous 
system of toreign policy, hy which there has hi-en entailed 
upon us a debt ol unexampled imignitude. To i^a\ the 
interest of this, and to meet the eiirient t‘xi)enses of a 
jirofuse and reckless admiuistiation. taxes wore laid upon 
nearly every product of indu-tr\ and of nature. In the 
vast majority of cases, these taxes ftdl uppn the great 
body of the ptniple, \Nho were thus placed in a position 
of singular harcbhip F(»r the tipjier classes not only re- 
fused to the lost of the nation the reforms which were 


compare Hut ton’s- /./o- <ff p. with CAMPiirui/ft 

^ol VI. p. 441. >ol vii. p 104, aiui Adolphi^s h Ui\t fll. 

vol. VI I* 4’) lu 17 '>.h. Caldwell tf» Sir .Janies Hrmtii ^ 

fienre <>( >‘^tr J A Sm>th, vol ii p 143) ‘Die jinwer (>t tlio trowu iff 

become inesistibie The tiew scheme of iiuiuisition into «‘>or\ inan’t 

private circumstances i« bevoud any attempt 1 liave ever heard of 


under Louis XJV',' 

■*'" In l7iH, Fox said, oi liis speech c*n the habeas-corpus susjien- 
bi(ni bill. Every man who talked iVeelj, every man who detested at- 
he did from hts heart, this war, might be. and would be, in the hands 
and at the mercy of mmieteia Living under such a government and 
being subject to inHurrectiou, comparing the two evils, he confessed, 
he thought the evil they were pretending to remed>, was lest than 
tlie One they were going to inftict bj the remedj itself’ rarl Uttf 
vol xxxi. p. In IHoo. Lord Hullajid stated, in the House of Lords 
that, ‘of the seven years of file war, the l»abea»-coipu» act had been 
suspended five; and, of the multitudes who had been imfirlilfllicd 
virtue of that suspension, few had been bruuglit to trh^, au|||fpn, f 
one convicted.’ vol. xxxiv. iip. 14KC. also vol xxxv. p. 

tin the effect of the suspension of the nabeas-corpus act upon j 
ture, see Jsi/^ o/ Curne^ vol. i p 

* See decisive evidence of this, m Po»,T£&’e jProgrejis o/ the 
vol. li. pp ‘diSif — and, on the (morntous increase of expe^ 
taxation, see Pjullew’s Zto' o/ tadtwmtK vol. L p. 3.'5H, vol 
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. urgently required , but compelled the country to pay for 
the precautiouB which, in consequence of the refusal, it was 
thought necessary to take. Thus it was that the govem- 
ment diminished the liberties of the people, and wasted the 
fruit of their industry, in order to protect that very people 
against opinions which the growth of their knowledge had 
irresistibly forced upon them. 

It is not surprising that, in the face of these circum- 
stances, some of the ablest observers should have despaired 
of the liberties ot England, and should have belie\ed *'hAt, 
ill the course of a few years, a despotic government woiud 
be hnuly esfilllishetl. PAeii we, who, looking at these 
things halt a century after they occurred, are able to take 
a calmer vi(*w, and \\lio inoreo>er jiossess the advantages 
of a laiger knowledge, and a riper experience, must never- 
thciess allow that, so far as political ev(‘nts were concerned, 
the dinger vas more imminent than at any moment since 
the reign of C harles 1. ikit what was forgotten then, and 
what is too often ^i|0tte]|,juuw, is. that political events 
form only one of which compose the his- 
tory of a great cofiitry. period we have been 

(considering, the political movement was, no doubt, more 
threatening than it had been for several generations. On 
the other hand, tlie intellectual mo\emeut was, as we 
ha\e seen, highly fa%ourahle, and its intluence was rapidly 
spreading. Hence it was that, while the government of 
the country tended in one direction, the knowledge of the 
country tended in another; and wliile political events kept 
us back, intellectual events urged us forward In this 
way,, the despotic principles that were enforced were, in 
some degree, neutralized; and al^ugh it was impossible 
to prevent them from causing great suffering, still the 
effect of that suffering was to increase the determination 
of the people to reform system under which such evils 
could he intiicted. For while they felt the evils, the know - 
ledge whicli they had oht^ed made them see the remedy. 
They saw that the men were at the head of alBairs 
were despotic; but they saw, too, that the systetn inust 
be wrong, which could secure to such men such authority. 
This confirmed their dissatisfaction, and justified thetf re- 
Bucklk , 13 
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•solution to effect some fresh arrangement , which should, 
allow their voices to be heard in the councils of the 
state. And that resolution, I need hardly add, grew 
stronger and stronger, until it eventually produced those 
great legislative reforms which have already signalized the 
present centory, have given a new tone to the character 
of public men, and changed the structure of the English 
parliament. 

It is thus that, in the latter part of the eighteenth 
cpi4ury, the increase and diffusion of knowledge were, in 
England, directly antagonistic to the p(»litical events which 
occurred during the same ptTiod. The extent and the 
nature of that antagonism 1 have endeavoured to explain, 
as clearly as the complexity of the subject, and the limits 
of this introduction, enable me to do. We have seen 
that, looking at our coimtry as a whole, the obvi(»us ten- 
dency of affairs was to abridge the autliority of the church, 
the nobles, and the crown, and thus give greater play to 
the power ot the people. Looking, ijl^ever, at tiie coun- 
try, not as a whole, but looki^ mer^ at its political his- 
tory, we find that the personal peculiarities of (leorge III., 
•and the circumstances under which he came to the throne, 
enabled him to stop the great progress, and eventually 
cause a dangerous reaction. Happily for the fortunes of 
England, those principles of liberty which he and his 
supporters wished to destroy, had before bis reign become 
so powerful, and so widely diffused, that they not only 
resisted this political reaction, but seemed to gain fresh 
strength from the contest. That the struggle was ardu- 
ous, and at one time extiemely critical, it is impossible to 
deny. Such, however, is the force of liberal oiunions when 
they have once taken root in the popular mind, that not- 
withstanding the ordeal to which they were exposed , and * 

A carefttl obtenrer of what was going on late in the eighteenth 
contnrj, expresses what, early in the nineteenth century , was becotn- 
mg the coniHction of most men of fOmn, sound understanding, who 
had no interest in the existing ctwption. * Immoderate taxation, 
the resul| of the nnneoessary wars of the reign of Oeorge III , is, the 
cause of our eabarrasements ; and that immodemte taxation has beeu 
occasioned by the House of Commons beings composed of men not 
interested to protect the property of the people.* HiCHOLiiS*! JUcoll^c- 
Horn, rol i. p. 213. 
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notwithstanding the punishments indicted on their advo- 
cates, it wa^ found impossible to stifle them; it was found 
impossible even to prevent their increase. Doctrines 
.subversive of every principle of freedom were personally 
favoured by the sovereign, openly avowed by the gov- 
ernment, and ssealously defended by the mnoHt powerful 
classes; and laws in accordance with these doctrines were 
placed on our statute-book, and enforced in our courts. 
All, however, was in vain. In a few years that genera- 
tion began to pass away; a better one succeeded in'^its 
place; and the system of tyranny fell to the ground. And 
thus it is, that in all countries which are even tolerably 
free, every system must fall if it opposes the march of 
opinions, and gives shelter to maxims and institutions re- 
pugnaifl to the spirit of the age. In this sort of contest, 
the ultimate result is never doubtful. For the vigour of an 
arbitrary government depends merely on a few individuals, 
who, whatever their abilities may be, are liable, after their 
death, to be replaced by timid and incompetent successors. 
Put the vigour of public opinion is not exposed to tliese 
casualties, it is unaffected by the laws of mortality; it 
does not flouri^. to-day and decline to-morrow; and so 
far from depeniStig on the lives of individual men, it is 
governed by large" general causes, which, from their very 
comprehensiveness, are in short periods scarcely seen, but 
on a comparison of long periods, are found to outweigh 
all other considerations, and reduce to insignificance those 
little stratagems by which princes and statesmen think to 
disturb the order of events, and mould to their will the 
destinies of a great and civilized people. 

These are broad and general tniths, which will hardly 
be questioned by any man who, with a competent know- 
ledge of history, has reflected much on the nature and 
conditions of modern society. But during the period we 
have been considering, they were utterly neglected by our 
political iHlers, who not^i^ly thought themselves able to 
check the growth of opinions, but entirely mistook the 
very end and object of government. In those dayb, it 
was believed that government is made for the mijay^rity, 
to whose wishes the majority are bound humbly to sub- 
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mit. It was believed that the power of making laws must 
always be lodged in the hands of a few privileged classes; 
that the nation at large has no concern with’' those laws, 
except to obey them ; and that it is the duty of a wise 
government to secure tlie obedience of the people by pre- 
venting them^from being enlightened by the spread of 
knowledge. \Ve may surely deem it a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that these notions, and the schemes of legis- 
lation founded upon them, should, within halt a century, 
hjpe died away so completely, that they are no longer 
advocated, even by men of the most oi dinary abilities. 
What is still more remarkable is, that this gr(‘at change 
should have been effected, not h> any external event, tior 
by a sudden lusuirection of the people, but by the hn- 
aided action of moral force,— the silent, though over- 
whelming pressure of public opinion. Tliis has always 
seemed to me a decisive proof of the natural, and, if 1 
may so say, the healthy march of English civilization. It 
is a proof of an elasticity , and yet a sobriety of spirit, 
such as no other nation has ever displayed. No other 
nation could have escaped from such a crisis, .except by 
passing through a revolution, of which the cost n^ght w^ell 
have exceeded the gain. The truth, however, ,|«|,^at in 
England the course of affairs, which I liava liftlWVoured 
to trace since the sixteenth century, had among 

the people a knowledge of their own resources, ilid a skill 
and independeiue in the use of them, im 2 >erfect, indeed, 
but still far superior to that possessed by any other of 
the great European countries, besides this, other circum- 
stances, which will be heieafter related, had, so early 

Bishop Horsley, the great champion of the existing state of 
things, said the House of Lords, ita that he ‘did not know 

what the mass of the people in any country had to do with the laws, 
but to obey them’ Cooke’s Utst. of Farltj^ vol. ni p. 43'> Compare 
GoniViN on Populuiton, p. 56y 

^0“ Lord Cocltburn {Lile of 1852, ,vol. i. pp,.67, 68) saji: 

Hf there was any principle that i^s reverenced as ir^isputabl^ by 
almost the whole adherents of the pOTitty in power sixty, or even fifty, 
or perhaps even forty years ago, it was that the ignorance of the 
people was necessary for theh- obedience to the law.’ One argument, 
was, ‘that to extend instruction, would be to multiply the ciimO of 
forgery!’ Poxtbe’b Progress o/ the Nahon, vol. iii. p. 205. 

See chapters ix. and x., on the history of the protective spirit. 
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as the eleventh century, begun to affect our national cbor- 
acter, and has assisted in imparting to it that sturdy 
boldness, aiiiS, at the same time, those habits of foresight, 
and of cautious reserve, to which the English mind owes 
its leading pecuHanties. With us , therefore , the love of 
liberty has been tempered by a spirit of prudence, which 
has softened its violence, without impairing its strength. 
It is this which, more than once, has taught om; country- 
men to bear even considerable oppression rather than 
Am the risk of rising against their oppressors. It Jiaa 
taught them to stay their hands; it has taught them to 
husband their force until they can use it with irrchistible 
effect. To this great and valuable habit we owe the safety 
oi England late in the eighteenth century. If the people 
had riaen, they would have staked their all ; and wliat the 
result of that desperate game would have been , no man 
can say. Happily for them, ami for their posterity, they 
were content to wait yet a little; they were willing to 
hide their time, and watch the issue of things. Of this 
noble conduct their descendants reap the reward. After 
the lapse of a few years, the political crisis began to sub- 
side, and the%eople reentered on their former rights. For 
although thQi|||||ffhts had been in abeyance, they were not 
destroyed, l^tjcause the spirit still existed by w^iich 

they were orfl|||w won. Nor can any one doubt that, 
if those evil (njlHnad been prolonged, that same spirit 
which bad aninified their fathers in the reign of (’harles 1. 
would have again broken forth, and society have been con- 
vulsed by a revolution, the bare idea of which is frightful 
to contemplate. In the mean time, all this was avoided; 
and although popular tumults di(||||i^ in different parts 
of the country, and although thelBSsures of goverument 
caused a disaffection of the most serious kind, still the 
people, taken as a whole, remained firm, and patiently 
reserved their force till a better time , when, for their be- 
nefit, a iiew party was ^anized in the state, by whom 

Hk A. Alieoi^otices in (vol. iy. p. ‘J13) ‘toW wideljf 

the tpint of was disced’ in tT%, and the oniy wondMr 

IB, that the peo^e were able to keep it in bonuda. That, bhwever^ 
18 a question which writers of his itaftip never consider. 
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their interests were successfully advocated even within the 
walls of parliament. 

This great and salutary* reaction began earl^ in the pre- 
sent century; but the circumstances which accompanied 
it are so extremely complicated ^ and have been so little 
studied, that I cannot pretend in this Introduction to offer 
even a sketch of them. It is sufficient to say, what must 
be generally known, that for nearly fifty years the move- 
ment has continued with unabated speed. Everything 
whi^h has been done, has increased the influence of th% 
people. Blow after blow has been directed against those 
classes which were once the sole dej[>()sitaries of pdwer. 
The Beforin Bill, the Emancipation of the Catholics ^ and 
the Repeal of the Corn-laws, are admitted to he the thrfee 
greatest political achievements of the present generation. 
Each of these vast measures has depressed a powerful 
party. The extension of the suffrage has lessened the in- 
fluence of hereditary rank, and has broken up that great 
oligarchy of landowners, by which tlie House of Commons 
had long been ruled The abolition of Protection has still 
furtlier enfeebled tlie territorial aristocracy; while those 
superstitious feelings by vhicb the ecxlesia^cal order is 
mainly upheld, received a severe shock, fij g|(|| y the repeal 
of tfle Test and (Corporation Acts, and ^HKards by the 
admission of Catholics into the which 

are with reason regarded as siippIppE^recedents of 
mischievous import for the interests <#^1he h^tablished 
Church. These measures, and others which are now 
obrioiisly inevitable, have taken, and will continue to take. 


Biibop Bnrgett, to Lord Melbourne, bitterly com- 

plftlned that Catholic emiwbfpation wae ^the ratinotion of the purely 
Proteetani character of the British legislature.’ Habpokd’s Lt/e 0/ 
Burgeagf p. 506: see alto pp. 2’iS, 23S, 369, S70. There can be uo doaM 
that the bishop rightly estimated the danger to his own party; aad 
as to the Corporation and Teat Acts, which, says another bishop 
<Tomi«xiijs’8 Li/e of PtU, vol. ii. p, 604). ‘were justly regi|^ded as the 
firmest bulwarks of the British constlH^ton,’ the feeling was so strong, 
that at an episcopal meeting in 1787, there were only two members 
who were Willing to repeal these persecuting laws. Bee Biehop Wat- 
son’s Life of Jiim*eif, vol. i. p. 262. Lord Bhicpi^wbo to the last 
stood up foi^ the church, pronounced the bill for r^Saling these adte 
to be *a revolutiopary bill.’ Twiss’a Life of Eldon, vol. U. p, 209, 
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. power from particidar sectioBs of society, in order to confer 
It upon the people at large. Indeed, the rapid progress 
of democrat# opinions is a fact which no one in the pre^ 
sent day ventures to deny. Timid and ignorant men are 
alarmed at the movement; but that there is such a move- 
ment is notorious to all the world. Ko one now dares to 
talk of bridling the i>eople^ or of resisting their united 
wishes. 'I’he utmost that is said is, that eft’orts should be 
made to inform them as to their real interests, and en- 
lighten public opinion; but everyone allows that, so soon 
as public opinion is formed, it can no longer be withstooS. 
On this point all are agreed; and this new power, which 
is ^p!aduali> superseding ever) other, is obeyed by 
those Very statesmen who, had they lived sixty years ago, 
would have been the first to deny its authority, ridicule 
its pretensions, and, if possible, extinguish its liberty. 

ISuch is the great gap which separates the public men 
of our tinie from those who flourished under that bad sys- 
tem which George 111. sought to perpetuate. And it is 
evident, that this vast progress was brought about rather 
by destroying the system, than by improving the men. 
It is also evident, that tjtie system perished because it was 
unsuited to the age ; in other words, because a progressive 
people will n^mr tolerate an unprogressive govemmhnt. 
But it is a meW matter of history, that our legislators, 
even to the last moment, were so terrified by the idea of 
innovation, that they refuse^ every refonn until the voice 
of the people rose high enough to awe them into submis- 
sion, and forced them to grant w'hat, without such pres- 
sure, they would by no means have conceded. 

These things ought to serve as a lesson to our political 
rulers. They ought also to moderate the presumption of 
legislators, and teach them that their i)est measures are 
but teniporary expedients, which it will be the business 
of a later and riper age to efface. It would he well if 
such considerations were tp check the c6nfidenee, and 
silence the loquacity, of tlwse superficial men, who, raised 
to temporary power, think themselves bopnd to guarantee 
certain institutions, and uphold certain opinions. They 
ought clearly to understand, that it does not lie irlthin 
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th^ function thus to anticipate the march ^of affairs, and 
provide for distant contingencies. In trifling njatters, 
indeed, this may be done without danger; tlftngb, as the 
constant changes in the laws of every country abundantly 
prove, it is also done without benefit. But in reference 
to those large and fundamental measures which bear upon 
the destiny of a people, such anticipation is worse tlian 
useless,— it is highly injurious. In the present state of 
knowledge, politics, so far Ironi being a science, is one of 

most backward of all* the arts: and the only safe 
course for the legislator is, to look upon his craft as con- 
sisting in tlie adaptation of temporary contrivances to 
temporary' emergencies.*^^ His business is to followljtlie 
age. and not at all to attempt to lead it. He should be 
satisfied with studying what is passing around hiai: and 
should modify his schemes, not according to the notions 
he has inherited from his fathers, but according to the 
actual exigencies of his own time. For he may rely upon 
it, "that the movemeigs of society have now become go 
rapid, that the wants of one generation are no measure ci 
the wants of another; and that men, urged by a seus#|pt 
their own progress, are growing weary of idle tifclk aInk 
the wisdom of their ancestors, and are discardij% 
those trite and sleepy maxims which y||&^therto im- 
posed upon them, hut by which they w^^ot consent to 
be mu(jh longer troubled, 

Sir C. licwls, though in hiii Icrnmcd work he over-exiinatef the 
reeonroea posteeMd by politician*, doei neveithele** allow that th^ 
are rarely able to kntieipate the manner in which their meaiuret will 
work. Lswx* on the Methods of Ob$ert>atwn and H^a$omng iit FoUiitn^ 
18W, vol. Ji. pp. 360—863. A writer of repute, M. Flaasan, Bay* 
dt la iHpiontati^i toL p, 18). ‘On doit 8tre tr^s-indulgent fur Iba 
erreur* de la politique, u cause de la facility qn*il y a k en commettre, 
errenrs aunquelles la eagetee m^me quelquefoii entralne.' The Ortt 
part of this sentence is true enough; but it oonreys a truth wbioh 
ought to repress that lore of interfering with the natural march ofaffairp 
which still character] cee politicians, even in the freest countries. 
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OU*rU»B OB THE HISTORY OK THE FRENCH INTELLECT 
JTROM THE MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH GENTCBY TO 
Ti^E ACCESSION TO TOWER OF LOUIS XIV. 


The consideration of these great changes in the Engiish 
mind , haa led me into a digression , which , so far from 
being foreign to the design of this Introduction, is abso- 
lutely necessary for |i right understanding of it. In this, 
as in many other rejects, there is a marked analogy be- 
tween investigations concerning the structure of society 
and investigations concerning the human boily. Thus, it 
has been found, that the best way of arriving at a theory 
of disease is by beginning with the theory of health*, and 
that the foundation of all sound pathology must be first 
sought in an observation, not of the abnormal, but of the 
normal functions of life. Just in the same way, it will, I 
believe, be found, that the best method of arriving at 
great social truths, is by first investigating those cases in 
which society has developed itself according to its own « 
laws, and in which the governing powers have least op- 
posed themselves to the spirit of their times. * It is on 

' The qtiotiioa m to whether Uie etudjr of iiormel phenoiaeaa thoald 
or should not precede the ctudy of abnonnul onei , it of the greeteet 
imporianoe^end a neglect of ^hae introduced confusion ialo every 
work I have s^n on general oomparative history. For tills pre> 
Hminary /being unsettled , there has been no recognised priiieipSe of 
arrangement; and historians^ tnatead of following a seientAo tnetbod'*' 
suited to the actual exigencies of our knowledge, have adt^ted m 
empirical method suited to their own exigencies; and Imvw given 
priority to dilfereni countries, sometimes acoofding to their idah, tome- 
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this account that, in order to understand tlie position of 
France, I have begun by examining the position of Eng- 
land. In order to imderstand the way in which the dis* 


according to their geographical position , sometimes according 
to their wealth , sometimes aocerding to their religion , sometimes ac- 
cording to the bnUianoy of their literature, and sometimes according 
to the facilities which the historian himself possessed for collecting 
materials. All these are factitious considerations, and, in a philoso- 
phic vieu , It IS evident that precedence should be given to countries 
by the historian solely in reference to the ease with which their 
history can be generalised , following in this respect the scientific 
pl£i of proceeding fifoni the simple to the complex This loads us to 
the conclusion, that in the 8tud> of Man, as in the stu(i.v of Nature, 
the question of priority resolves itself into a question of aberration, 
and that the more aberrant an> people have been, that is to tuy , the 
more they have been interfered with, the lower they must be plAped 
in an arrangement of the hi8tor> of various countries ('oleridge 
Hematnt, vol. i p. and elsewhere in his works) seems toesuppose 
that the order should be the reverse of what i have stated, and that 
the laws both of mind and body can be generalized from pathological 
data. Without wishing to express myself too positively in opposition 
to so profound a thinker as Colendgo, 1 cannot help saying that this 
18 contradicted by an immense amount of evidence, and, »o far as 1 
am aware, is supported by none It is contradicted by the fact, that^ 
those branches of inquiry which deal with phenomena little affected 
by foreign causes, have been raised to sciences sooner than thoa# 
which deal with phcnomeua greatly affected by foreign onusea. The 
organic world, for example, is more perturbed by the inorganic woftd, 
than the inorganic world is perturbed by it. Hence we ftnd that the 
inorganic sciences ha\e always Wen cnltivated before the organic 
ones, and at the present moment are far more advanced than they, 
id the same way, humau physiology is older than bnroan pathology; 
and while the physiology of the vegetable kingdom baa been succeas- 
fuly prosecuted since the latter half of the seventeenth century, the 
pathology of the vegetable kingdom can scarcely be said to exist, 
since none of' its laws have been generalised, and no systematic re- 
aearohes, on a la|ge scale, have yet been made into the morbid ana- 
tomy of plants. It appears, therefore, that different ages and different 
sciences bear unconscious testimony to the uselessness of paying much 
attention to the abnormal, until conaiderable progress has been made 
in the study of the normal, and this conclusion might be conffmed 
by innumerable authorities, who. differing from Coleridge, hold Chat 
physielogy is the basis of pathology, and that the laws of disease tute 
to be raised, not from the phenomena presented in disease, but from 
those presented in health; in other words, th»t pathology should be 
investigated deductively rather than inductively, and that morbid ana- 
tomy and ciinielal observations may verify the conoluiion^ of scienpei 
but can never supply the means of %|^th|g the scienee itself. On 
this extremely interesting question, compare OaorraoT HaOit HiLAnta, 
Bht d€B AnttmaUe* V Orffani$a*tun, vol. ti. pp. 9. lb. 197; 

Sitrffer]/, in JCneyrtop. o/ tU« p. Bichat, 

Qtinholf^ vol. i p. 20; CunbKK's HurJls, vol. i. p. 424; Comti, FhUoM. 
vol. Ui, pp. Bobim mt Vaanan., Chifnig daolemiftte, 
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. eases of the first country iv'ere aggravated by the quadkery 
of ignorant rulers, it was necessary to understand the 
way in which the health of the second country was pre- 
served by being subjected to smaller interference, and 
allowed with greater liberty to continue its natural march. 
AMth the light, therefore, which we have acquired by a 
study of the normal condition of the English mind, we 
can, with the greater ease, now apply our principles to 
that abnormal condition of French society, by the opera- 
tions of which, at the close of the eighteenth centu^, 
some of the dearest interests of civilization were im- 
perilled. 

In Frame, a ]<uig train of events, which I shall here- 
after relate, had, from an early period, given to the clergy 
a shares of pow er larger than that which they possessed 
in England. The results of this were for a time decidedly 
beneficial, inasmuch as the church restrained the lawless- 
ness of a barbarous age, and secured a refuge for the weak 
and oppressed. Hut as the Freneh advanced in know- 
ledge, the spiritual authority, which had done so niucb 
to curb their passions, began to press heavil> upon their 
genius, and impede its mo\ enieiits. That same ecclesi- 
astical power, which to an ignorant age is an iinmixed 
benefit , is to a more enlightened age a serious e\'il. The 
proof of this was soon apparent, Fi»r wiieii the Reform- 
ation broke out, the church had in England been so weak- 
ened, that it fell almost at the first assault; ib> revenues 
were seized by the crowrn, ^ and its offices, after being 


vol, i. p. 6S; K^qCimoi., Malad*f$ , toL j. p. Ill; Okoeokt, 

de la Fobe, pp. 3^1, 3i»i, Bbodik'v FaiiudQff t and Surfer p, 3, 
, Pky»i 0 lo 9 *< compdre*^ vol. i p. 20; FKUCHrKB«i>KBii«*8 
ATfrffco/ Psychology, p. 200, LaWbkkob'b Lectures on Man. IS44, p. ift; 

Pathology, p. 

Another confirmation of the accuracy of tbu view ie , that patho- 
logical Investigations of the nervoiie eyttem , numerous as they have 
been, have efieoted scarcely anything, the reason evidently being, 
that the piemnlnary knowledge of the normal state is not sufficieotly 
advanced. See Noblx on^e HiMin. pp. lb— 92, 337, 339; Hkioiv on 
the Fereous in Third Report of Rrii. p. 78; 

Medical Rotes, p. ti08; Jonjts and Sibvbkwo’s Potholog. AsAt. p. 2U, 
' A eiraumstance Which Harris relates with evident deligiMt, and 
goes out of his wwy tg mefttion it. Lires of the Stuarts^ vol. lii^jp, 390. 
On the amount of loss the church thus sustainSd, see 8fM0UU:i|^ 
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greatly diminished both in authority and in wealth, were * 
bestowed upon new men, who, from the uncertainty of 
their tenure, and the novelty of their doctrines, lacked 
that long*established prescription by which the claims of 
the profession are mainly supported. This, as we have 
already seen, was the beginning of an uninterrupted pro- 
gress, in which, at every successive step, the ecclesiastical 
spirit lost some of its influence. In France, on the other 
hand, the clergy were so pow'eiful, that they were abl^to 
withstand the Reformation, and thus preserve for thcm- 
aeives those exclusive privileges wliich their English bre- 
thren vainly attempted to retain. 

This was the beginning of that second marked di- 
vergence between French and P^nglish civilieation, which 
had its origin, indeed, at a much earlier jieriod, biM which 
now first produced conspicuous results, lioth countries 
had, in their infancy, been greatly b^netited by the church, 
which always showed itself ready to protect the people 
against the oppressions of the crown and the nobles. ^ But 
in both countries, as society advanced, there arose a ca- 
pacity for self-protection; and early in the sixteenth, or 
probably even in the fifteenth century, it became urgently 
necessary to diminish that spiritual authority, which^ur 
prejudging the opinions of men, has impeded the^l^Hfr 
of their knowledge. ^ It is on this account 

of tAe Recettm^ vol. i. pp. 181—184, and Ecclk8tuw’« Engliih 

n«f. p. 2*4^8. 

* The first divergence arose from the inllaence of the protective 
spirit, as 1 shall endeavour to explain m the next chapter. 

* On the obligations Europe is under to the Catholic clergy, tee 
some liberal and very just remarks in KaMstiK’s Saxons m Knylfn4^ 
voL ii. pp. 374, 375; and >n Gciaox^s (Jioilhatwn en France, Bee jUdfO 
NnAVXiBli’s Hist, of the Churet j vol. lii. pp. liW— 20t>, 2.55 — 257, vol. v. 
p. 13S, vol. vi. pp. 406, 4h7, Palokavk’s Anglo-Saxon VommonwfoHky 
voi. i. p. 65.5; LtaOABO^S Htst. of Engtand, vol. ii. p 44; KLimiAim, 
Travaux sur VHist. rf« droit., vol. i. p. 394, Cakwithbk’r Htst. of tko 
Chnrch of England, vol. i- p. 1.57. 

* The way in which thle acted stated hycTennemaun* 

*Wenn sich nun aucb ein freierer OePlt d^’Forschuiig t^tgte, so fand 
er sich gleich durch awel OrundsftUe, welche aus jen*m Sunremat der 
Theologie^fiossen, beengt mid geheramt^ Der erste war: die iiie«i|ieh- 
liche Veriinnft kaun nichi fiber die OtfenbSwnAg hinausg^en. . , 

Der aweite: die Vernwaft kann nichts alt wabr erlteunen , was mtk 
Inbalte deT OWeiibanii# widerspricht, und nichts ffir falacb er1^eiin|p 
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tantism, so far from being, as its enemies have called it, an 
aberration arising from accidental causes, was essentially 
a normal movement, and was the legitimate expression of 
the wants of the European intellect. Indeed, the Reform- 
ation owed its success, not to a tlesire of purifying the 
cliurtli, but to a desire of lightening its pressure; apd 
it may be broadly stated, that it was adopted in every 
civilized country, except in those where preceding events 
had increased the iudiience of the ecclesiastical order, 
either among the ])eople or among their rulers, Tl^is 
was, unhaj)pily, the case with France, where the clergy 
not only triumphed over the Protestants, but appeared, 
for a toie, to have gained fresh authority by the defeat of 
such dangerous enemies. ^ 

The* consequence of all this was, that, in France, every 
thing assumed a more theological aspect than in England. 
In our country, the e|clesiastical spirit had, by the middle 
of the sixteenth century, become so feeble, that even in- 
teUigent foreigners were struck by the peculiarity. ^ The 


was derselUen angemesseu list, — folate aus dem ersten.* Her 

Phiio». vol viii vart i. p. 8 

^ Ah to the influence of the Keformation generally , m uicreasing 
the power of the Catholic cljrgy, »ee M. Rauke*8 important work on 
the Hiitori/ of result in France, se Montsil, 

Hist. <ie^ (iiv€> < PP- -H3 — 23,V Corero, who^was amhassa* 

dor lu France |H|||||||||^es. *11 papa puO dixe a mio giuduio, d' aver 
in questi yqmdn gPadagnato che perduto, perciocb^ tanta 

era la hceCi^a del viv^HiPecondo •lie hu inteso, prima che quel regno 

diMdesse in due parti. 6ra tanta poea la devoxlooe che avevano in 
Koma e m quei che vi abitavano, che il papu era piti considerato come 
j)riutlpe grande m Italia, che come cj»j>o liolJa cluesa c paslore uni- 
^ersalc. Ma ecoperti che si fimiuo gli ugonotti, cominciaronu i catto- 
lid a rlverire il suo noine, e riconoscerlo per vero vicario di Cristo, 
cotkSrmandosi tanto piCi in opfnione di doverlo iener per tale, quanto 
piCi lo eentivauo sprezzare e negare da essi ugonotti.' det 

Aniban^afieur s Veniltfns . vol. ii. p. 162. Tliis interesting passage it 
one of many proofs that the immediate advantages derived from the 
Keformation have been overrated*, though the remote advantages were 
undoubtedl) iminonie. ^ 

' The ini^erence of tlm EngUsh to theological disputes, and the 
facility with which they cWukgJF their religion, caused many foreign- 
ers to censure their fickleness. Sec, for instance, Ebuuis de Mo^aigm^ 
livre ii. chap. xii. p. 365. Perlin, who travelled in Engllhd In the 
middle of the sixteenth oeptary, says, *The people are reprobafos, and 
thorough enemiei to good mannw* and l«tteia; for they don^ know 
whether they belong to God or the devil, wiuoh St PaaPi1i|||prepre- 
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same nation, which, during the Crusades, 'had sacrificed' 
irniumerahle lives in the hope of planting the Christian 
standard in the heart of Asia, * was now almost indifferent 
to the religion even of its own sovereign. Henry VIII., 
by his sole will^ regulated the national creed, an<J fixed 
the formularies of the church, which, if the people had 
been in earnest, he could not possibly have done; for he 
had no means of compelling submission, he had no stand- 
ing army; and even his personal guards were so scanty, 
that, at any moment, they could have been destroyed by 
a rising of the warlike apprentices of London. * After his 
death, there came Kdward, who. as a Protestant king, 
undid the work of liis fatlier; and, a few years later, 
there came Mary, who, as a l^opish queen, undid the work 
of her brother; while she, in her turn, was succeeded 
by Elizabeth, under wliom another great alteration was 
effected in the establislied faith. JSuch was the indiffer- 
ence of the people, that these vast changes were accom- 
plished without any serious risk. In France, on -the 


bended in many people, saying. Be not transported with divert torts 
of winds, but be constant and steady to your belief.’ Anitqu*iria% /te- 
pertoryt vol. iv. p, 511, 4to. lsOi>. 8ec alto the reinarkt of Mithele 
m lfi57, and of Crespet in Ellib’s OrtgimaX Leitert^ 2nd series, 

vol ii. p, 239, Hall.am’8 CitnUittttional Hiitorg, vol. i , p. 102; Soutmkv’b 
Commonplace JBook, 3rd series, p. 408. 

An historian of the thirteenth century expresses the 

theological feelings of the English crusadll^^pn^be complete sub- 
ordination of the political ones *J|ndigiioiif^|||^pe jadicel»ant andwa- 
rum suarum salotem omittere, et ohsequiuOl ctulestis Kegis, clientele 
regia alicujos terreoi poetpouere, constitneruni igitar temtinutn, vide- 
licet festum uativHatie beati Johannis BaptieUe.** MATTHaix Faris 
Hi$tona Major, p. 671. It it said, that the first tax ever imposed on 
England on personal property was in 1166, and was for the purpose 
of crusading. SniCLAiR’s vj thr vol. i. p. Sfi *It would 

not probable have been easily submitted to, had it not been Appro- 
priated for so popntar a purpose ' 

’ Henry VHI. had, at one time, fifty horse-guards, but tb«y 
expensive, were soon given up, and his only protection oonsistad of 
*the yeomen of the guard, fifty in number, and the common servants 
of the king’s household.’ Hallam’b Oonnt, vol. i. p. 46. Xhese 

‘yeomen of the guard were raised Haary VIX. io lf55.* Orosk's 
Military Antiquititi, vol. i. p. 167. Comp%vt MM, of England, 

vol. vii. n. 54 j and LiifUARn^s MiM, o/ England, vol. lii. p. 208. 

Lo^e, in bit First Letter on Toleration, has made some pungent, 
and, 1 should suppose, very offensive, observatious on these rapid 
changes. Look|*» I*** 37. 

But , ^although J&rf easily effected a change of religion, the 
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Other hand ^ at the mere name of religion , thousands of 
men were ready for the field. In England, our civil vws 
have all been secular; they have been waged, either for 
a change of dynasty , or for an increase of liberty. But 
those far more horrible wars, by which^ in the sixteenth 
century , France was desolated , were conducted in the 
name of Christianity, and even the political struggles of 
the great families were merged in a deadly contest be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. ** 

The effect this difference produced on the intellect ^of 
the two countries is very obvious. The English, concen- 
trating their abilities upon great secular matters, had, by 
the close of the sixteenth century, produced a literature 
which never can perish.' But the French, down to that 
period # had not put forth a single work , the destruction 
of which would now be a loss to Europe. What makes 
this contrast the more remarkable is, that in France the 
civilization , Such as it was , had a longer standing ; the 
material resources of the <!ouiitry bad been earlier de- 
veloped; Its geographical position made it the centre of 
European thought; and it had possessed a literature at 
a time when our ancestors were a mere tribe of wild and 
ignorant barbarians. 

The simple fact is, that tliis is one of those innumer- 
able instances which t^ach us that no country can rise 
to eminence sov/loiig as the ecclesiastical power possesses 
much authority. For, the predominance of the spiritual 


spirit wu f«r too •trong to allow her to rentore to 
the church us lugMl^y. *Iu reign, accordingly, her parliament, 

so obsequious iii^K of raligion, adhered with a arm grasp to 

the postessioii of church-lands * Hallam's Const. Utit. vol. i. p. 77. 
See Also Short’s Htst. of the Church oj EngUind^ p. 21.'!; LmeiJUi's 
Ht$t. of England^ vol. iv. pp. 38t», 340, BUrnaR’s Mem. of the Caiholietf 
vol. i. p. 253; and Carwithek’s Htst. of th*' Church of England^ Tol. i. 
p. 346. , ^ 

*Qosnd ^clata la guerre des opinions religieuses, let antiques 
rtyalit^t des barons se ,transa>n^^nt eu haine du pr^che ou de In 
messe.’ CASWricms, If let. 4« ta Jj^forme et de ta Ligucy vol. iv* p. 32. 
Compare BtfrL.assis Moavny, ilw*. ef Correspond, vol. ii. pp. 422, .563; 
and BopnjuiXR, Mai»on MiUteUre des Hois de France y p. qne* 

relies d^antant plus vives, qu’elles aroirat la religion pour nae#.* 

** The iskteUeotual advantages of Frii^oe, arising from its postUon 
between Italy , Ghtnnany , and Kntland , are yery fairly stated Jjky M. 
Lenniniet {Philotophie du Droit ^ vol. i. p. S). 
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dasses is necessarily accompanied by a conrespondmg 
predominance of the topics in wliich those classes delight, 
Whenever the ecclesiastical profession is very influential, 
ecclesiastical literature will be very abundant, and what 
is called profani^ literature will be very scanty. Hence 
it occurred, that the minds of the French, being almost 
entirely occupied with religious disputes, had no leisure 
for those great inquiries into which we in England were 
beginning to enter ; and there was, as we shall [)resently 
s^e, an interval of a whoh‘ generation between the pro- 
gress of the French and English intellects, simply Imcause 
there was about the same iiiter\al between the progress 
of their scepticism. The theulogital literature, indeed, 
rapidly increased; but it w'us not until the seventeenth 
century that France produced that great seculai litera- 
ture, the counterpart of which vas to be found in England 
before the sixteenth century had come to a close. 

Such w^as, in France, the natural consequence of the 
power of the church being prolonged beyond the period 
which the exigencies of society required. Hut while this 
was the intellectual result, the moral and physical results, 
were still more serious. While the minds of men were 
thus heated by religious strife, it vould have been idle to 
expect any of those maxims of chaiity to which theolo- 
gical faction is alwaysf a stranger. . While the Protestants 
were murdering the Catholics, and the«(’atholics mur* 
dering the Protestants, it was hardly likely that either 
sect should feel tolerance for the opinions of its enemy.*’ 


Just in the same way, the religious disputes iu Alexaudria in- 
jured the interests of knowledge See the instnictlre remarks of H. 
Hatter (Hist, de VEcole, d' Alexandria , vol. ii. p. 131). 

**HoKTeiL, HtHf. de$ dtverr EtuU^ rol. vi. p. 1.3B ludead, the 
theological spirit seized the theatre, and the diftereut seotariatiA ridi- 
culed each other's pi'lnciples on the stage See a curious passage at 
p. 182* of the same learned work. 

*« The crimes ol the French Protestants, though hardly noticed In 
Fki/Ice’s Htsiary of the Prote$tant$ ^ France^ pp, were as 

reroltlng as those of the Catholics , nud quite as mutnerotts tnlatirely 
to the numbers and powar of the two parties. Compare StSMonoi, 
des^Franfatiy rol. xviif. pp. 516, M7, with Carnrtupni Jififtf. de ia 
Ae/ornse, -vol. li. p. 1T5, rol. ri. p. .*>4; and SmcpJLkY, Ffirt, a/ the 
formed Religion in Francty rSt. i. pp. 199, 200, 237, 

In 1559 CorCTO writes. ^fUtrovai queltegno, certo, post© fn grainy 
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During the century, treaties were occasfilBil^ 

made between the two parties; but they were only made 
to be immediately broken,'* and, with the single except 
tioii of rH6|)ital, the bare idea of toleration does not seem 
to have entered the head of any stateMaw of the age. 
It was recommended by him;'® but n^ler his splendid 
abilities, nor his unblemished integrity, could make head 
agauist the jirevailing prejudices, and he eventually re- 
tired int(* private life without effecting any of his noble 
schemes.^’ 

Indeed, in the leading events of this period of French 
history, the predominance of fhe theological spirit was 
painfully shown. It was shown in the universal deter- 
mination to subordinate political acts to religious opin- 
ions. , It was shown in the conspiracy of Amboise, 

cii«»ima c*>ufu«ioiiie , »tante quella di^'ismue di religioDe (con- 

vertitu quasi in due faziom e mimi/ie partiColari>, era caata ch' 
nuno, 8eu7a ehe amicizia o parentela potesse aver luoco, etava con 
I’orecchic attcntc, e pieuo di s<)gj*etto a6Ct>ltava da che parte nasceva 
qualutic rotno^.’ R*(nt rle^ Vt^n\tienx ^ vol. ii. p. 10 »?. He 

empbaticall^v addi, * Ternevatio gP ugonotti, teraevauo li cattohci, te- 
i]:ieva il prencipe, temevauo li suddm.' Bee aUo, on this horrible state 
of epimoiH SiSMOKOi, Hut. da Franrai*. vol. xviii pp. 21. 22, IfS — 
120, 430 . On both eides , the grrossest calumnies were propa^ted 

and believed, and one '>f the charges brought against Catbi^iia da 
Medici was. that she caused the Cesarean operation to be performed 
on the wives of FrotestaiUs, in order that no new heretics might be 
born, BpkekokIj, Hmt, iit la jtWeciae , voL vii. p. 224. 

Mably, Ol>*errattonx xur i’J/at. de vol, in, p. J42. In the 

reign of Charles IX. alone, there were no less than five of these re- 
ligious wai8, each of which was concluded by a treaty. See Fla»8A», 
Hut clt> la laplomatit Ff‘an<;niii*’^ vol li. p. 62. 

For which THdpital was accused of atheism; 'Homo doctus, ted 
verus atheus ’ Ph%tQ«. article Athtnsme , in (Fuerfs de Voltatre^ 

vol. xxxvii. pp. 121, 

1 have not been able to meet with any good life of this great 
man: that by Charles Butler is very superficial, and so it that hy 
Bernard!, In Hwy. Untr. vol. xxiv. pp. 412—424. My own information 
respecting I’HOpital is from Sismohdi, det Fratn^ats ^ voi, xviii. 

pp. 431—436; CAPKFiot/B, Hut. d« la fir/orme, vol. ii, pp. 135—137, 
168 — 170; Da.Tnoo, HtMt. Umv vol. iii. pp. 5l2 — 523. vol. iv. pp. 2—3, 
152—159, vol. V. pp. Id0-1»2, 520, 521, 535, vol. vi. pp. 703, 704; SohLT, 
(lCconomit$ voh h p. 234. Buvemet (iliaU de la Sorbomaut^ 

voL i. pp. 2lf^tfi) U ontatisftic^ry, though fully reoo|^tisiag hit 
merit. 

' Ce fut alert gue la nation ne prit conteil que de ton IHnatittae. 
Let etprilt, de jour en jour plut 4chauff4s, ne virent plut d^ M ai oh*. 
Jet que oelui de la rebgion, et par pi4t4 ee firent le«. injuree IK pl«g. 
atrooet.’ Mablt's ObaerpcUiona tur t’ffut. de France, vol. ill. |hi 145. 

Bucans. II • 14 
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the conference of Poissy; and more was it 
shown in those revolting crimes so natural to superstition, 
the massacres of Vassy and of St. Bartholomew, the mur- 
der of Guise by Poltrot, and of Henry III. by Clement. 
These were tht^^l^timate results of the spirit of religouR 
bigotry. They Irere the results of that accursed spirit, 
which, whenever it has had the power, has punished even 
to the death those who dared to differ from it ; and which, 
now that the power has passed away, still continues to 
dogmatize on the most mysterious subjects, taiiij)er with 
the most sacred principles of the human heart, and darken 
with its miserable superstitions thos(» sublime questions 
that no one should rudely touch, because they are for 
each according to the measure of his own soul, because 
they lie in that unknown tract which separates th? Finite 
from the Infinite, and because they are as a secret and 
individual covenant between Man and his (iod. 

How long these sad days’^* would, in the ordinary 
course of affairs, have been prolonged in France, is a 
question which we now perhaps have no means of an- 
swering; though there is no doubt that the progress even 
of empirical knowledge must, according to the process 
already pointed out , have evcntualfy sufficed to rescue so 
great a country from her degraded position. Fortunately, 
however, there now took place what we must be content 
to call an accident , but which was the beginning of a most 


« The 19th and 2(ith volumes of Uhtuue dn Frar^'ats, 

contain painful evidence of the internal condition of France before 
the accession of Henry IV. Indeed, as Sismondi says (voi. xx. pp. 
ll—lt)), it seemed at one time as if the only prospect was a relapse 
into feudalism. See also Momkil, HtU. dei dit^rn vol. v. pp. 

243—249 : ‘plus de trois cent mille maisons d4truites'. De Thou, in the 
memoirs of his own life , says, *Les loix furent m4pris4eB, et Thonneur 
de la France fut presque sn4anti . . . . et sous le voile de la religion, 
on ne respiroit que la haine, la vengeance, le massacre et Tiucendi#.’ 
Jii4m. de la Vie, in Hi^oire Umv. vol. 1. p. 130; and the •same writer, 
in his great history, gives almost innumerable instances of the crimes 
and persecntiona constantly occurring. See, fqr •pme of the most 
striking cases, vol. ii. p. 383, vol. Fv. pp. 378 , 3W, 496, S39, 

vol. T. pp. 189, 518, 561, 647, vol. vi. pp. 421, 422, 42C\i26, 427, 430, 4e9. 
Compare ^UFiiSBSis, Him* et Curreapond. vol. li. pp. 41, 42, 322, 3.35, 
611, vol. lii. pp. 344, ^5, vol. iv. pp. 112—114; BxMai#r , Hint, de 
I'EditWe Nantet, ;fol. i. pp. 307, 308; Hovxbkit, iJtMt. de la JSorbonne^ 
vol. i p. 217. L 
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important chillige. In the year 1589, Henry IV. as- 
cended the throne of France. This great prince, who 
was far superior to any of the French sovereigns of the 
sixteenth century made small account of those theolo- 
gical disputes which his ^)redecessors ha||| thought to be of 
paramount importance. Before him, the kings of France 
animated by the piety natural to the guardians of the 
church, had exerted all their authority to uphold the 
interests of the sacred profession. Francis 1. said, that 
if his right hand were a heretic, he would cut it off.*< 
Henry II., whoso zeal was still greater,®^ ordered by 
judges to proceed against the Protestants, and publicly 
declared that he would ‘make the extirpation of the 
heretics his principal business.'^* C'harles IX., on the 
• 

This, indeed. i« not eiiying much; and far higher praise might 
bo justly bestowed As to his domestic policy, there can be only on© 
opinion, and M Flassan speaks in the most favourable termes of hie 
management of foreign affairs. Fla-ssak. Httt. dp la Diplornatie Franc. 
voi. ii. pp. lyi, VJ'J, -297, vol. in. p. 243. And see, to the same 
effect, the testimony of M Capeftgue, an unfriendly judge, ffisi. dc 
la R^/orme, vol. th. p. xiv. vol. viii. p. 1.56 Fontenay Marenil, who 
was a contemporary of Henry IV., though he wrote many years after 
the king was murdered, says, *Ce grand roy, qui estoit en plus de 
consideration dans lo monde que pas un de ses pr^d^cesseurs p^avoit 
est6 depuis Charlesmague ’ Mem. dr Fontrnatj. vol. i p. 46. Dnplessis 
Mornay calls him *le plus grand roy que la cbrestient^ ait port6 depuis 
cinq ceus airs,’ and ISully pronounces him to be * le plus nand de 
nos rois ’ Huplebris Mokmay, Mrm. et Correnptmd. vol. xi. pp. 80, 77. 
131. Suiii.Y, UCcunonttpH ^ vol. vii p. 15. Compare voL vi pp. 

397, 398, vol. ix pp. .3.'). 242, with some sensible remarks in Mrrn. 
(renU», Paris, 182.5, vol, ix. p. 299. 

So It 18 generally related; but there is a slightly different version 
of this orthodox declaration in Smbul.bt*s /fis/. of the Refomiaiion in 
France, vol i p. 30. Compare Maol.axbb*8 noir in Moshbui's Kccies. 
Hist. vol. ii p, 24, with Sibhobdi . i/uC des Frawfois, vol. xvi. pp. 
453, 454, and Relat. drs Amhasnad. Ffwinmir, vol. i. p 50, vol. ii. p. 48. 
It was also Francis I. who advised Charles V to expel all the Mo- 
hammedans from Spain LIiObsiitb, Hist, de V Inquxsitton, vol. i. p. 42S. 

** The historian of the French Protestants says, in 1.548, ‘le nou- 
veau roi Henri II fut encore plus rigoureux qne eon p^re.’ Bxmoibt, 
HUt. de I* Edit de Sanies, vol, i. p. 13. 

M. Banke (Civil Wars in France y vol. i. pp. 340, 341) «w«> that 
he Issued ‘ addressed te tke parliaments and to the judicial 

tribunals , in they were ul^d to proceed against the Xmtherans 

with the greataii aeventy , and the Judges informed that tlmy would 
be held rseponsible, should *hey neglect these orders; andnbi which 
he declared plainly, that as soon as the peace with Spain waa con- 
cluded, he was determined to make the extirpation of the hefetics his 
principal business.’ See , on Henry 11. in conilexion With the 

• . 14 * 
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celebrated day of St. Bartholomew, attentiikted to relieve 
the church by destroying them at a single blow. Henry 
HI. promised to ‘oppose heresy even at the risk of his 
life;’ for he said ‘he could not find a prouder grave 
than amidst the,^ns of heresy.’^’ 

These were ® opinions expressed, in the sixteenth 
century, by the heads of the oldest monarchy in Europe.'^” 
But with such feelings, the powerful intellect of Heurj IV. 
had not the slightest s>Tn])ath\. To suit tlu‘ shifting 
politics of his age, he had alrcad} changed his religion 
twice; and he did not hesitate to cliaiigt‘ it a third time,'*'’ 
when he found that hy doing so he could eiiaiire tran- 
quility to his C(»uiitiT. As he had displaced sifch indiffer- 
ence about liis own creed , he c(»uld not with decency show 
much bigotry about the creed oi his subjects e find, 

accordingly, that he was the author of the first public ai t 
of toleratiou which auy government promulgated in France 
since Christianity had been the religion of the country 
Only five years after he had solemnly abjured I’rotestant- 


Protcstantfl, Mably, Obs^rv. stu I Hist </«• Ftunc*y vi'l iii jtp 05, 154, 
Dk Thov , Hist Cnir. vol j pp. .134, 3.3V voL u. p 64tj , vol. »i». 
pp. 3b5, 366, Fklice’s Uixt of tU*' bn-nrU Pruffstants ^ p. .»*< 

2^ He said this to the Estates of BIois lu Macke's (‘ttd 
in Fran-*’ ^ vol ii p. 302. Compare his edict, m a» Capekiuoje, 

Hi 9 t. de la Rrfonn*’, vol. iv pp 244, 245, and his speech in vol v, p 
122; and see Hesoist, iltut. dr i Edit Ue A'unte$, vi»i. i p. .32'^. Du 
piiBSSis Mokwai, M*fn. et Cot r*’sp vol i p ll(», Dk Thou, f/isf Cnitf 
vol i. p 250, vol vm p, 651, ><»1 x. pp 204, JiHO, 674. b 5 

2'’ With what zeal these upimous were enforced, appears, besides 
znanjr other authorities, from Marino ('a^alli, who writes in I54t>, * 
maestri di Sorbona haxiuo autorita cstrema di cast itarc li eretu i , il 
che fauuo con il fuoco, brustoiauiloli vi>i a poco a poco ’ Hna' 
Arnbastad I eniftens, vol. i. p 262; and see vol ii p. 24 

*' Indeed, Clement VIII. was afterwards apprehensive of a fourth 
apostasy. ‘Er ineinte noch immer, Heinrich IV. werde suletzt vieL 
leicht wieder zum Protestantism us surUckkehreti, vmc er os sclioti ein- 
mal gethan * Bavkk, J>te Papste , vol, ii, ji. 246. M. Kanko, from his 
great knowledge of Italian manuscripts , has tiirown more light on 
these trausactiomi than the Frcncli historians have been able to do. 

On his conversion, the character of which was a| obvious then as 
it is now, compare Duposssis MoanAy, i//m. tt vol. i. p. 

237. with Sunny, (Fconotwet Ropaits. vol. li. p. l26. fit also Howenn’s 
Utters, h^iok i. p. 42; and a letter from Sir H. Wotion in im, printed 
in Relmum Wottomana, p. 711. See also Baxxe, Civtl W<nre in France, 
vol. ii. pp. 257, 355; Capwioue, Hi$t. de la R^forme, vol. vi. pp. 
305 , 358 , * ^ 
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ism, he ptibHihed the celebrated Edict of Nantes, by 
which, for the .tirst time, a Catholic government granted 
to heretics a fair share of civil and religions rights. This 
was, unquestionably, the most important event that had 
yet occurred in the history of French civilization.*^ If it 
is considered by itself, it is merely an evidence of the en- 
lightened principles of the king; but wlnoi we look at its 
general success , and at the cessation of religious war which 
followed it , we cannot fail to perceive that it was part of 
a vast movement, in which the people themselves partici- 
pated. Those who recognize the truth of the principles I 
have 1aboure<l to establish, will expect that this great step 
towards religious lib<?rty was accompanied by that spirit 
of scepticism, in tlio absence of wdiith toleration has always 
been idikiiown. And that this was .actually the case, may 
be easily proved by an exainination of the transitionary 
state which France began to enter towards the end of the 
sixteenth cciilury 

The writings of llabelais are often considered to afford 
the first instance of religious scepticism in the French lan- 
guage.''*’* But, after a tolerably intimate acqainiance with 
the works of tins remarkable man, I have found nothing 
to justify such an opinion. He certiinly treats the clergy 
with great di^^respect, and takes every opportunity of cover- 
ing them with ridicule. '^ His attacks, however, are always 


Tho ni <t of Naiitt'S waa tn tho abjurutjon in I"*! Srs- 

woHUi, Utif vol. xxi. pp, in iMHi it vpa» 

iotitnate<l to the pope a« probable, if tiot cerium . tliat Henry would 
‘ m deti Ncijoiig il«»r kathuh«ch«n Kirche ruriickkohren.’ Kaske, dt* 
Vapd»', vol . j>, *J10 

** Of this ediet, Siemondi nays. 'Aucuno I'poque Jan« rUiatoire de 
France ne inerque mieux peut-^tre la fin iCun moude anclen le com- 
menoetnonf d’un monde nouveau’ Hid. noI. xxi n. 48i». 

On Kr.belaie. ae the supposed founder of French scepticiam. 
compare LAVAnnitE, llvat ''^*1 ii. p. *^06 , Strph*»’s 

on f/.e Si$tvry of i-ran<'f^ vol. il p ill*, Mbmonui, Jlist. tfet 
vo!. xvi p. S76 

** tlie monks. ara >ng numer<*a8 other Inatuncea, 

▼01. f. pp* 27|^' Sl$$, vnl. ii pp. 2^4, of R edit. 

Areateniain, iTSSt, However, the high dignitaries of the ^lilirch aw 
not spared; for hr says thai (iargantua ‘«e inorvoit en aivhldiacte/ 
vol j. p. 132; and on two occafeions (v )l in p. S5, vol. iv. pp. ItWt, 
SOO) he malfcs a very indecent allusion to the pope. In vol. %, pr*. 2®0, 
261, he satirically uoticrdthe way in which the services of tftte church 
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made upon their personal vices, and not upon that narrow 
and intolerant spirit to which those vices were chiefly to 
be ascribed. In not a single instance does he show any 
thing like consistent scepticism;'*® nor does he appear to 
be aware that the disgraceful lives of the French clergy 
were but the inevitable consequence of a system, which, 
corrupt as it was, still possessed every appearance of 
strength and vitality. Indeed, the immense popularity 
which he ergoyed is, almost of itself, a decisive considera- 
tion; since na^j^one who is well informed as to the con- 
dition of the: French early in the sixteenth century, will 
believe it possible that a iieojile so sunk in superstition, 
should delight in a w’riter by whom superstition is con- 
stantly attacked. 

But the extension of experience, and the consequent 
increase of knowledge, were preparing the way for a great 
change in the French intellect. The process, which had 
just taken place in England, w^as now beginning to take 
place in France; and m both countries the order of ovent|| 
w^as precisely the same. Th6 spirit of doubt, lutherto co|||. 
fined to an occasional solitary thinker, gradually assumdi 
a bolder form : first it found a vent in the national litera- 
ture, and then it influenced the conduct of practical states- 
men. That there was, in France, an intimate connexion 
between scepticism and toleration, is proved, not onlyAj^^ 
those general arguments wFich make us infer that s|^K 
connexion must always exist , but also by the circumstanc^ 
that only a few years before the promulgation of the Edict 
of Nantes, there appeared the first systematic sceptic 


were performed. ‘Dont luy dial le ino>ne. Je i»o dors jainaia k mou 
aise, giiioa qiiand je suts an sermon , ou quaud je pne Uicu.' 

Hit joke on the strength of hamson ((Kutrev de HabHa%$^ vol. !!• 
pp. 29, and his ridicule of one of the Mosaic laws (vol. iii< p. 34) 
are so unconnected with other parts of his v^oik, as to liave no wp- 
pearanoe of belonging to a general scheme The commentators , who 
Snd a hidden meaning in every author they annotate, have represented 
Babelais as aiming at the highest ob^cts, and seeking tq effect the 
most extensive social and religious r^ormt. This X doubt, al 

all events I have seen no proof of it, and 1 oanAdI help linking 
that Bahelliis owes a large share of his reputation to the obl|||rity of 
his language. On the other side of the question, and in fi^Kr of 
his comprehensiveness , see a bold passage in OonxaiooB^s ffs- 
mufar, vol. i pp. 138, 139. ; ^ 
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wrote in the French language. The Essays of Mon- 
taigne were published in 1588/* and form an epoch, not 
only in the literature, but also in the civilization, of J'rance. 
Putting aside personal peculiarities, which have less weight 
than is diirmonly supposed, it will be foimd, that the dif- 
ference between Kabefais and Montaigne is a measure of 
the difference between 1545*^ ami 158H, and that it, in 
some degree, corresponds with the relation I have indicated 
between Jewel and Hooker, and between Hooker and Chii- 
lingworth. For, the law which governs all these relations, 
is the law' of a progressive scepticism. What Kabtdais was 
to the supporters of theologv*, that was Montaigne to the 
theology itself, llie writings of Rabelais were only di- 
rected against the clergy; but the writings of Montaigne 
w'ere directed against the system of wiiich the clergy were 
the offspring.’** Under the guise of a mere man of the 
world, expressing natural thoughts in common language, 
M^^lfligne concealed a spirit of lofty and audacious in- 

two tirat books m 15Ho, the third in i5BS, with additions to 
the ftrit two See Nickkon, Mtm pour semr a VHtai Momute* 

lUustres, vol. xvi. p. 210, Pans I7ai. 

The first impression of the Pautagruel of Kabelais I»a» no date 
on the title-page , but it is known that the third book was first pnnted 
in 154S, and the f(»urth Iniok lu 1540 hoe Bbumct. Manual dn Libratre^ 
vol. IV pp. 4 -H, Pans, is43. The statement in Hiog. Umc. vol xxxvi. 
pp. 4S2, 4S3, IS rather confused. 

Mr. Hallam (Lit of Kuropr, vol li. p. 2i>> says, that his scep- 
ticism ‘is not displayed in religion.’ Hut if w‘e use the word ’religion’ 
in its ordinary sense, as connected with dogma, it is evident, from 
Montaigne’s language, that he was a sceptic, and an unfiinching one 
too. Indeed, he goes so far as to say that all religious opinions are 
the result of custom. ‘C’orame de vray nous n’avuns aultre raue de la 
v^rit^ et de la raison, que rexemple et id^e des opinions et usances 
du pais oU nous Sommes : Li fut touato»r» ta pftr/ati'tf la par- 

faicte police, parfaiot et accomply usage de toutes choses.’ A'siat^ de 
Montaiifnef p. 12i. livre i. chap xxx. As a uatursd consequence, he 
la>s down that religious error is uot^riminal, p. .’i3, compare p. SS. 
Bee alto how ho notices the usurpations of the theological spirit, pp. 
11*1, 52B. The tact seems to be, that Montaigne, while recognising 

abstractedly the existence of religious truths, doubted our capacity 
fur knowlng^htgni that is to tay,^e doubted if, out of the iipmense 
number of religidtis opinions , there were any means of ascsKliUahag 
whioh were aooiDWte. His observations on iniruclet (pp. 541, (f&3, €54, 
675j illustrate the character of hts mind; and what he sayf on pro* 
phetio visions is quoted and confirmed by Piucet, in his ptofoimd 
work AUt^naUon , p. 256. Compare Mavar, Lt^g«n4t* lH^U904t 

p. 26B note. 
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quiry.^® Although he lacked that comprehensiveness 
which is the highest form of genius, he possessed other 
qualities essential to a great mind. He was very cautious, 
and yet he was very bold. He was cautious, since he 
would not believe strange things because theji^bad been 
handed do^vn by his forefathers: aifd he was bold, since 
he was undaunted by the rej>roarlies with which the ig* 
noraiit, who love to, dogmatize, always cover those whose 
knowledge makes them ready to doubt. These pecti* 
liarities would, in any age, have made Montaigne a useful 
man: in the sixteenth century they made him an important 
one. At the same time, his easy and amusing style** in- 
creased the circulation of his w’orks, and thus contributed 
to popularize those opmmns which he ventured to retom- 
mend for general adoption. « 

This, then, is the iir^t open d»Tlarati<‘n of that scep- 
ticism, which, tc^wards tlie end of the sixteenth century, 
publicly ap])eared in Ifrance,** I hiring nearly three g^gr- 
ations, it continued its course with a constantly incr<1i||||g 
activity, and developed itself in a manner similar to tfiat 
which took place in England. It will not be necessary to 


Hib friend, the celebrated De Thr.u , calla him ‘homme franc, 
eunemi de toute coutrainte.’ A/*rnotre$, in 1 >e Thoc, Ui*t. Vmv. vol. i. 
p. 5^: see also vol xi. p. And M Lamartine clataea him with 
Montesquieu, as 'ces deux grands r^publicains de la pens6« fran^ai|M».* 
H%Bt des fitrundifiB, vol, i. p. 174. ^ 

He says {Esxan, p. i>7>, ‘Ce n*€«t pa» ^ Tadventure Sana raiaoh 
qne noua attnbuons it aimplesee et Ignorance la facility de cfoire at 
de 86 laiaaer perauader ’ Compare two striking paaaagea, pp 
and €85. Nothing of thia sort had ever appeared before in the French 
language. 

Hugald Stewart, whoae turn of wind wat very different from 
that of Montaigne, calle him 'this moat amuaing author.’ STVWAnT’a 
PAUob. of thr Mind, vol. i. p. 46^. But Rouaaeau , in every rcapeot a 
more competent judge, enthuaiaatically praiaea ‘la nafvct€, 1* grtce 
et l’4nergie de ton atyle inimitalie ’ MusaKt Pathay, I'm <fe Bo ««««»«, 
vol. S. p. 185. Compare Lettrei df vol. lit. p 4^1 , edu Faria, 

1B43, and Lettr^B df Dud^fand a lyalpoir. vol i. p. 94 

« ‘ Maia celoi quf a rdpandn et popularis*^ en France 1* aceptio^aiBe, 
e’eat Hontaigne.’ CousiK, de <,1 PAi/or , ir* tdrig,. vtl. li. pp {tss, 
28^. *Bie erate Regtmg det akeptitchen (leiatet ffnden wir in ‘'den 
Veranghen dea Michael von Montaigne.’ TtFHRIiAlfir, tSIercA. dfr 
PhUoi vol. ix;. p. 443. On the immenae influence of Montaigne, com- 
pare TsnnnMAirg, vol. ix. p. 4.58; MoirrxrL, Uhern £tat* . vol, v, pp. 
2€3— 26.5; Somni., Fran^one, pp. 80—91; Lr, Loxu, BiA/fo- 

theque Htstorrque^ vol. iv. p. 527 
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follow all the steps of this great process ; but I will eadea* 
vonr to trace those which , by their prominence , seem to 
be the most important. * 

A few years after tlic appearance of the Essays of 
Montaigne^ there was published in France a work, ^hich, 
though now little read, possessed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury a reputation of the highest order. This was the 
celebrated IVeatise on Wisdom , by Charron, in which we 
find, foB the first time, an attempt made in a modern lan- 
guage to constnict a system of morals without the aid of 
tlieology.^-^ What rendered this book, in some respects, 
oven more formidable than Montaigne’s, was the air of 
gravity with which it was written, (’harron was evidently 
de^ly impressed with the importance of the task he had 
undertaken, and he is honourably distinguished from his 
contemporaries, by a remarkable purity both of language 
and of sentiment. His work is almost the only one of that 
age in which nothing can be found to offend the chastest 
ears. Although be borrowed from Montaigne innumerable 
iliustrations,^* he has carefully omitted those indecencies 
into which that otherwise charming writer was often be- 
trayed. Besides this, there is about the. work of Charron 
a systematic completeness which never fails to attract at- 
tention. In originality, he was, in some respects, inferior 

'* Compare the remarks on Charron in T»rn«MAlix, fi^schtektt der 
vol. ix. p. 527, with two insidious passages m CHAimoif, 
l)t la vol. i. pp 4, H66. 

** The obligations of Charron to Monuigne were very considerable, 
but are stated too strongly by many writers Sorbi., fitbtiothetfue 
Fran\'on*‘ ^ p. i#3, and HAi.i,Aai’s Lxterature of Kurop*^, vol. ii. pp. 
fi09. On the loost important subjects, Charron was a bolder and deeper 
thinker than Montaigne; though he is now so little read, that the 
only tolerably complete account 1 have seen of his system is in Tbx- 
mrMAim, OetcA. der Phtlonophie, vol. lx. pp. 4.'»8— 487. Buhle 
der neuern Philonophte , vol. ii. pp. ai8 — and Cousin {Ifiitt, rfe la 
PAftas. n. s^rie, vol. ii p. are short and unsatisfactory. Kven 
I)r. Parr, who was. extensively read in this sort of literature, appSMire 
only to ha're known Charron through Bayle (see notes on tlie S^ltal 
Sermon, i% Pa^nit^a iPorJls, vol^ii. pp. 520, 521); while Dugald 
wart, with suspicious tautology, quotes, in threo different pHiMS, tllp 
same passage iftroin Charron. Stxwart’s Fhilo$ophy of the wot H, 

p. m, vol. iii. pp. , 801. Singularly enough , Talley4ml wM W 
great admirer of Or la and preaented his favourite Ofi^py of it 

to Madame de Genlls t See her own account, in Ifm. de vol. 

iv. pp. 3 .*j2, 358, 
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to Montaigne; but he had the advantage of coming after 
him, and there can be no doubt that he rose to an eleva- 
tion which, to Montaigne, would have been inaccessible. 
Taking his stand, as it were, on the summit of knowledge, 
he boldly attempts to enumerate tlie elements of wisdom, 
and the conditions under which those elements will ^ork. 
In the scheme which he thus constructs, he entirely omits 
theological dogmas;^® and he treats with undissembled scorn 
many of thtiiBe conclusions which tlie people had. hitherto 
universally received. He reminds his countrymen that their 
religion is the accidental result of their birth and educa- 
tion, and tliat if they had been born in a M(>hammedan 
country, they would have been as tirm believers in Mobum- 
medanism as they then were in ( hristianity.^* From 
this consideration, he insists on the ab>urdity of their trou- 
bling themselves about the >ariety of creeds, seeing that 
such variety is the result of circumstanc es o\(‘r which they 
have no control. Also it is to be obsened, that each of 
these different religions declares itself to be the true one;^^ 
and all of them are equally based upon supernatural preten- 
sions, such as mysteries, miracles, prophets, and the like.^* 
It is because men forget these things, tliat the) are the 
slaves of that confidence which is the great obstacle to all 
real knowledge, and which can only be remt»ed by taking 
such a large and comprehcnisivo view, as w ill show us how 
all nations cling with equal zeal to the tenets in which 
they have been educated.*® And, says ( harron, if we look 


See hi» definition, or rather description, of winUom, in Charron. 
De lu Sag^S9»'^ vol. i. p vol n pp ll.i 11 1 

** De la Hageit^e, vol. i. p|> H3, 3:>l 

‘Chaeune •« pr6f6re aux autres , et au confie d’etre la ineilleure 
et plus vraie que les autrea, et s'entre*reproch'ent aussi lea unea attx 
autres quelque chose, et par-1 ^ s'entre-conJaiiinent et rejettei|||t 
ia Sagesa^, vol. i. p. J4H , see also ^ol i. pp 144, 304, 30.t, 306, ' 
p. lie. Expressions almost identical are used by M. Charles 
Traitf> de Legislation., vol. i. p. 

♦Tonies trouvent et foumissent miracles, prodiget, oracles,,] 
•t^r«e taerds, saints proph^tes, fdtes, pertains articles d« fc^et 
IkdSMMMUrea au salut.’ > Ite la Snge^a*, vol, i. p. .146. ' f' 


Hd^oe he opposes proselytisra, and takes up the r*|i|i^**^^** 
grottttd, thit religious opiuions, beiug governed by undeviatis^^wSi 
owe their variations to variations in their antecedents, and an>«lways, 
if left to themselves, suited to the existing stale of things : ♦ Et de oee 
OODclttSions, nous apprendrons k u’^pouser rien, ne jurer k rien, n’ad- 
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.a little deeper, we shall see tha< each of the great reli- 
gions is built upon that which preceded it. Thus, the re- 
ligion of the Jews is founded upon that of the Egyptians; 
Christianity is the result of Judaism ; and, from these two 
last, there has naturally sprung Mohammedanism.^'^ We, 
‘therefore, adds this great writer, should rise above the 
j^etensions of hostile sects, and, without being terrified by 
the fear of future punishment, or allured by Uie hope of 
future happiness, >\e should be content with sdch practical 
religion as consists in performing the duties of life; and, 
uncontrolled by the dogmas of an> particular creed, we 
should make the soul retire inward upon itself, 

and byTiF^orts of its ow^t contemplation, admire the 
ineffalilif^andeur of the #|lng of beings, the supreme 
cause^^|||||b ireated 

Sutsi W(‘re the sefiflments which, in the year IfiOl 
were for the first time laid before the French people in 
their own mother-tongue.^* The sceptical and secular 

mirer xien, ne ae troubler <le neu, nvais quoi qu'ii advienne, qu4> Ton 
cne, tempdte/ to resoudre ii ce point, QUt> c'est Ic couxs du monde, 
c t'st naturi nut jatt de% niennftt ' be la SaQeme^ \ol. i. p. Sli 

‘Mai* comme elle* uaisseut Tune apr^a I'autre. I© piu* jeune 
batit toujour* sur hoq alu^e et procbame pr^c^deute, laquelie elle 
uUmprouve ni lie eoudaiun^ dc foud en comble. autrenient elle ne 
seroit pa* ouie , et ae pourroit prendre pied , mais »culeraent I'accuae 
ou d’lmperi'ectiun , ou de sou terme fiai. et qu'ii cette oceaaion elle 
▼lent pour lui succdUer ut la parfaire, et aiusi la rume peu-4>pea. et 
a’euticbit de sea d^pouiiles, comme la Judafque a fait 4 la Uentille et 
Egjrptietme, la Chrdtieuue 4 la Judalque, la MahomStane 4 1aJudalque 
et Ohriitieiine ensemble . male les Tiellles coudanineut bieu tout*4>nut 
©t entt^remeiit les jeuuee, «t les tienneut pour euueuiica capablee.’ 
la vol. i p. .’My. This. I believe, is t^e first instance in any 

modern language of the doctrine of religious development; a doctrine 
which, since Charron, ha* been steadily advancing, particularly among 
men whose knowledge is extensive enough to enable them to compare 
the different religions which have prevailed at different times. In this, 
as in other subjects, they who 4re unable to compare, suppose that 
everything is isolated , simply because to them the continuity is in- 
visible. As to the Alexandrian doctrine of development , found par* 
ticularly iu Clement and Urigeii, see Sxawokk’s Hist, of the 
vol. ii. pp. and m partic^ar pp. 241. 24H. 

be Id vol. i. pp 256,^65 , two maguihoeut passaging 

the whole chapter ought to be read, livre u. chap. v. In it 4a 

an occasional ambiguity Tenitemaun, however, lu the most 
point, understands Charron as I do in regard to the doctrine of Jhiucflit*' 
punishments. Oenchtchte tier PhtUnophte^ vol. ix. p. 473. M 

The first edition of La Sayeg$e was published at Bourdip^ in 
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Spirit, of whicb they were the representatives, continued to* 
increase; and, as the seventeenth century advanced, the 
decline of fanaticism, so far from being coiitined to a few 
isolated thinkers, gradually became common, even among 
ordinary politicians.®® The clergy, sensible of the’ danger, , 
wished the government to check the progress of inquiry ;®^ 
and the pope himsdf, in a formal reinoiistrance wi|fi 
Henry, urggd him to remedy the evil, by prosecuting the 
heretics, ft^bm whom he thought all the mischief had oru 
gjnally proceeded.®' But this the king steadily refused. 
He saw the immense advantages that would arise, if be 
could weaken 'the ecclesiastical jiower by 
two sects against each other;®^ and then‘fore^^!Kugh be 

IWl, Nice RON, f/omnf'f p. .24, tU. ,/ 

Furupc^ v<'l. II p M>e, H>ntj Umr vol. Two edii|cm8 were 

subsequently published in Pans, lu lti04 and 1607 Ukukki, \fanuel 
du Libiatre, vol i. p 

** Sismondi (Hut. d^$ vol xxn. p. MO and Lavall^o (Jim*. 

rfet F/an(^ata, vol ui p. 64) have noticed tbc dtnunutiou of reliiru us 
zeal early lu the seventeenth century, and some curious evidence will 
also be found m the correspondence of Puplessis Mornay, See, for 
instance a letter he wrote to Diodati. in 16(M: ‘A beaucmip aujourd^ 
hui il fault commencer par lA, qu’il y a une rtdigion, premier que Je 
leur dire quelle’ DuPL.i!.s<ii8 , H/>m. 't*> C(pt reap vol x. p 4I.*> This 
middle, or secular party, received the name of ‘ Politiques,’ and began 
to be powerful in I'ilt'i or IS't.’l Benoist (Htat. de I Edit dr A'anfft, 
vol. i. p. IIJ), under the year t.'iitS. contemptuously says* 'll t’^leva 
une foule de conciliatours de religion,’ see also pp, liOi, y73 In 1590, 
and in 1594, the ‘Politiques’ are noticed by De Thou {Htst Cmr, vol. 
xi. p. 171, vol, xii. p. 194), and on the increase, in r>9;4, of * le tiers 
parti politique et n^gociateur ,’ sec Caveuguk, //tat de fa He/orm4, 
vol VI p 935. See also, respecting politiques,’ a letter from the 
Spanish ambassador to Ms own court, in 161.5, in Capekiouk’s fttcAe- 
Ueu, vol. i p. 93, and iw the rise In Paris, in 1599, of a ‘politisch 
und kirchlich gemhssigte Gesinnung,’ see Kanke, Die Papute ^ v«). ii. 
p. 243. 

” The Sorbonne went so far as to condemn Charron’s gyeat work, 
but could not succeed in having it prohibited Compare Bcvkrxxt, 
Htit. d€ la Sorbonne^ vol. ii. p 139, with Hayle, srticle Charron, 
note F. 

In the appendix to Kinke {Die rorniichen Pap^te ^ vol. lil. 
pp. iri., 142), there will be found the instructions whli^li were given 
4o the janticio , in lb03, when he r,as sent to the FrenoAi court; and 
v^i!dl aWuld be cokajp^red with a letter, written in t<104, in Sully, 
Hoyalen, Tob v. p 122, edit. 1620 

^ Sinn war im Aligemeinfii, oline Eweifcl, das Oleichgewicht 

4wi*<flien ibnen zu erhalten ’ Ranke, Dh Pdpste , vol ii. pp. 430 , 4.31. 
*Hai}x1 IT, Pexpression de Pindiffiircntisme religieux , se posa cotnme 
woe Ivtiitactioii Mitre ces deux syittrmei.’ CAPirrtGUB, fDst de la 
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was a Catholic , his policy rather leaned in favour of the 
Protestants, as being the weaker party. He granted 
sums of money towards the support of their ministers and 
the repair of tlieir churches;’'^ he banished the Jesuits, 
who were their most dangerous enemies and he always 
•had with hinr two representatives of the reformed church, 
whose business it was to inform him of any infraction 
of thos^ edicts which he had issued in favour of their 
religioa**^^ " 

Thus it wai;|, that in France, as well as in England, 
tcderation w'as precedcMl hy S4'eptiti.sm; and thus it wa^, 
tliat out (»f this scepticism thege arose the humane and 
enlightened measures of Henry IV. I he great prince, by 
wdiom these things were effected, unhappily fell a victim 
to that fanatical spirit which he had done much to curb;® ^ 

>ol \i j) .".'iS *Ht*i*r\ IV. ettUeavoured to adjust the balance 
evenlv.’ of lleforiu*>d liHoj^on tn Franct\ vol iii. 

p 19 See ttUo Kkuoist , *i> VEdd »/»■ vol. i. p. 13S. 

Heiue, of course, neither party was quite satisfied Mablv’s Otier- 
ruOoWf , vol. III. p. 'ii*', Mazera^’s, Htstotre dt Eian<^v^ vol it. 
p. a59. 

^ (Compare Cabkhoie, lUnt de la iOyormc , vol. viii p <>l, with 
Bazik, //?«/. d( X/U, \ol^i pp. 32, 33 See also, on his incli- 
nation towards the Protestants, df Eontenatj Mar-tttl^ vol i. p 91. 

Bonteuay , i>. 94, mentions, as a singular instance, Uiat ^ tl se vist de 
sou temps ties hugueiinu ur de» abbayes.’ 

Si LLI . Kttcun, * ye>.((rt/e« , \ol IV. p 1 14 , vol \i p 

Dcplessin M<>u>Ar, d>- h et Corjf<p vol. xi. ji, 242, Bkkoist, Hist, 
dd VEdtf de Xunfei, vol. n pp, 20,'>. These grants were annual, 
and viere api'ortioiied b\ the Protestants themselves. See their own 
account, in tp'iCK’s S^nodicon tn frttUto, vol. i. pp. 19S, 122, 24b, 247, 
24^ 27:. -277 

Henrj IV. banished the Jesuits in 1V.»4, but they were allowed, 
later in ius leign , to make fresh settlemeutS lu France. FiiABSAN, 

d'' la Dtp fjmahe y vol. p 48r>, Bazin, de Lattfs XIII, 

vol. i p. lofi, Moktku. . Ihvern Etaf\ vol. v. p. 192 note; Da Thoc 
Htsi, iHtt. vol. XIV, p. 2'18. Compute the iioticea of them in Buxa.T, 
(I.cOHomie*, vol. il. p. 234. vol iv. pp. 2U0, 235, 245. But there can be 
little doubt that they owedr their recall to the dread entertaiiied of 
their intrigues ((4 b6qoirs, Hist, dds Oon/esseurs , p. 316); and Henry 
evidently disliked, as well as feared them. See two letters IdM 

in DtrpLBsais, Mem, ft Vorrssp, vol, vi. pp. 129, 151. It 
from the d€ Rtckeheu , vid v p. 350, Paris, 182^^ 

king never mtored to them theii^ former authority in regiuti4'& 

Baziu, JSTis/. de Ioum XIII, vol. i. pp. 142, 143; 
voL i. p. 156, SiSKOSDi, vol. xxii. p 116; Bupi/Jissn 
p 389; StTLiiT, Uuconomtfs, vol. ‘vii. pp. 105, 482, 442. 

When Ravaillac was examined, be said, *qtt’il y avait 
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« the circunastancos which occurred after his de&th^ 
wed how great an impetus had been given to the age. 
On the murder of Henry IV., in 1610, the government 
fell into the hands of the queen, who administered it 
during the minority of her son, Louis XIII. And it is 
a remarkable evidence of the direction which the mind 
was nd^ taking, that she, though a weak and bigoted 
woman, refrained from those persecutions which, only 
one geneimion before, had been considered a necessary 
proof of religious sincerity. That, indeed, must have been 
a movement of no common energy, which could force to- 
leration, early in the seventeentli century, upon a prir 
of the house of Medici, an ignorant and superstition 
tholic, who had been educated iu the midst of her priesi 
and had been accustomed to look for their applause as the 
highest object of earthly ambition. 

Yet this was what actually occurred. The queen con- 
tinued the ministers of Henry IV., and announced, that 
in every thing she would follow his example.®^ Her hrst 
public act was a declaration, thal the Edict of Nantes 
should be inviolably preserved; for, she says, ‘experience 
has taught our predecessors, that \iolence, so far from in- 
ducing men to return to the Catholic church, prevents 
them from doing so.’®^ Indeed, so anxious was she upon 

par Tuit^ret de la religion . et par nne impulsion irresistible ’ 

Hist doi Luui8 A III, vol. i p. This work contains the fullest 4(5* 
count I have met with of KavaiUa'*; of whom there is, moreover, • 
descnption in Le8 NiUortrtfex de TalU’imtnt de% Heaux, vol. i p 
Paris. 1840, a very curious hook. 

” Le Vassor {Hift. dfe Lvam XIII, vol i. p. U75*) caRU^^ier ‘suptSir- 
stilieuse au dernier point;’ and, m vol v. p 4Si , 'femm^^^or^dulo M 
superstilieuse ’ tSee also vol. lii p. iJ.'io, vol vi.p. andiUiuloOflie, 

dP8 (Jonfe*eHurn, p. #15. , 

* ‘Elio annon^a qu’elle vouloit suivre on tout t'oaeiupl|j|l||l feu 
roi. ... lie inixiistere de Henri IV. «tuev la reine continu^^K His- 
iiowiii, Hmt de$ Frant^ant, vol. xxii. pp. 20f> , SlO; and see tHHptters 
ffom licsr, in IlupLBSfis Mokxay, Mem et (Jorre^ip. vol, xiJ^. 882, 
toL jp. 428 Bully had feared tliat the death of Henry IV. would 
c*«)la of policy: 'que Top s*alloit Jitter daus^des dessfdns 

auXjT^lee, ordres et max line* du feu royV (Ikonontte^ 
vol. viii. p. 401. 

declaration in Uxan*, fftat. de Louie XU I, vol. i. pp. 74, 
f&i motions of It in Mem. de Hteheheu, vol. i. p. .S«; Caparioua’s 
vol i p. 27; BaMOiST, Ihei, de I' Edit de vol. il. p. 7; 

JfiBt. de ^ Louts XI II, vol, i. p. 58. Hut none of these 
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this point, that when I^ouis, in 1614, attained his nominal 
majority, the first act of his government was another con- 
firmation of the Edict of Nantes.*® And, in 1615, she 
caused the king, who still remained under her tutelage,** 
to issue a declaration, by which all preceding measures in 
favour of the Protestants were publicly confirmed.*' In 
the same spirit, she, in 1611, wished to raise to the presi- 
dency of parliament the celebrated De Thou; and it was 
only by making a formal amiouncement of his heresy, that 
the pope succeeded in frustrating what he considered ^n 
impious design.*** 

The turn whiHi things were now taking, caused no 
little alarm friends of the hierarch v. The most 

zealous censured the policy of the queen; 

and a greaLpMifinan rhas observed that when, during the 
reign of Lmiis XIII., such alarm was caused in Europe 
by the active encroachments of the ecclesiastical power, 
France was the first country that ventured to oppose 
them.*® The nuncio openly complained to the queen of 
her conduct in favouring heretics; and he anxiously de- 
sired that those Protestant works should be suppressed, 
by which the consciences of true believers were greatly 

writers, nor Sismondi fvol. xxU p. 221), appear to be aware that the 
issuing of this declaration was determined on, in council, aa early at 
the nth of Ma) ; that is, only three days after the death of Henry IV. 
Thi* is mentioned by Ponchartraln , who was then one of the 
ministres. See Ut'w. dr l*Qnf('httrtrmn, edit. Petitot. 1822, vol, i. p. 408; 
a book little known, but well worthy of beiug read. 

Ua/iv, H‘d. iff Lvuti XIIJ, vol. 1 . p. 262, BBjfoisr, Bmt. de 
l F<iit fte .VMS'* <, vol. ij. p 140, Xftm de Fonttnatj J/oren*#, vol, i. 
p 257, Lb Va»;ok, vol i. p. 604. • 

'Laitsant n^taninoiiis radministration da royaume i la reine sa 
m^re/ Mem. de HaHsompterre^ vol. ii. p. 52. Compare Sujlly, (Acoao- 
»}>#>«, vol. ix. p. 177. Hhe possessed complete authority over the king 
till 161^. See Memotree de Montgtai^ vol. i. p. 24: *avoit 6te tenn fort 
has par la reme sa mdre.’ See also Illk Vassor, Bi$t. de LQUie XlJl^ 
vol. ii. pp. 640, 677, 716, 764. 

Basib, Hat. de lAtme XUl, vol. i, pp. H81, 862. 

^ In 161 u * le pape le rejeta fcymellement oomme 
vol. i. p, 17c This is glossed over by Pontcharfri^ 
p. 4.S0j; but the statement of M. Basin is confirm^ in 
I)e Thoo , Hietoire UMvereeliey vol. i, p. xvi. 

** Ber erste Einhalt den die Idrethliohe Bestanratloti 
geschah in p'rankreioh.’ Babbs, Die Hvimtcken Papete^' 
p. 160. 
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scandalised.^'’ But these, and similar representations, 
were no 'longer listened to with the respect they would 
formerly liave received; and the affairs of the country 
continued to be administered with those purely temporal 
views, on which the measures of Henry IV. had been 
avowedly based- 

Such w^as now the jKilicy of the go^ eminent ol France ; 
a government which, not many years before, had con- 
sidered it the great duty of a boveH‘igii to punish heretics 
and extirpate lieresy. I'hat this continued iniproveiiient 
was merely the lesult ot the general intellectual develop- 
ment, is evident, not oul\ from its siuceis, but also from 
the character of the queen-regeiit aud No one 

who has read the contemporary nienu)j||(|g^‘an deny that 
Mary de Medici and Louis Xlll. were l^^erstijtious as 
any of their predecessors, and it is, therefore, eMdent, 
that this disregard of theological prejudices was due, 
not to their own personal merits, hut to the advancing 
knowledge of the countr}, and to the pressure of an age 
which, in the rajiidity of its progress, hurried along those 
who believed themselves to be its rulers. 

But these considerations, weighty as they are, will 
only slightly diminish the merit of that remarkable man, 
who now' appeared on the stage of public affairs. During 
the last eighteen > ears of the reign of Louis XIII., France 
was entirely governed by Bicbelieu,"^ one of that ex- 
tremely small class of statesmen to whom it is given to 
impress their own character on the destiny of their coun- 


■0 THiB desire was expressed seTeral times but in vain ‘Oern 
batten die Nuntien Werke wie von Thou und Richer vcrboten, aber 
es war ihnen nicht mdglioh ’ Raiikk, Ut€ Pdp 9 t 9 , vol. m. p. ISI, 
Aohang. Compere U^nu de Rtchelteu^ vol ii. p. 68 ; Mem. de Font* 
Ckartrain^ vol, L p, 428. 

This decline of the ecolisiaaticral power U noticed hj many 
WTttere of the time; bat it is tafaolent to refer to the verj curious 
remom^ttWiioe of the French clergy, m lfl05, in Tkoo, Ht§t. Un% 9 . 
voL A, 446, 447. 

iC Monteil eaye {Miel, denFran^it d«$ diwtn J^att ^ vol. vil. 

^Htehelicu tint le sceptre; Louis XlXf. porta la oouronne.’ 
A^LONlEipion {Mimotree^ p. 37) calls him ptuidt lemaltre que le mi- 
nistMi;’ and adde, pp. 318, 218, that ho *avoit gouvemd dix«huit ant 
la FftMiea av«o un pouvoir absolu et oat gloire taae parellle.* Com- 
du Cardinal de Rets, vol. i. p. 63. 
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try. This great ruler has, in his knowledge of the political 
art, probably never been suqjassed, except by that pro- 
digy of genius who, in our time, troubled the fortunes of 
Kurope. lint, in one important point of view, Kicheliei^ 
was superior to Naivoleon. The life Napoleon wa» a 
ctuistant eflort to opjiress the liberties of mankind; and his 
unrivalled cajiacity exhausted its resources in struggling 
against the tendem ies of a great age llichelieu, too, was 
a despot ; hut liis despotism took a nobler turn. He dis- 
played, wiiat Napoleon never possessed, a just appreciation 
of the spirit of hi^ own time, in one great i)t>mt, indeed, 
he ^iled. His attempts to destrov the power of the 
I'rsnch nobility were altogether futile;"' lor, owing to a 
long course of events, the authority of that msolent class 
was so ^deeply rooted in the popular mind, ^ that the labours 
of another century w’cre required to efface its ancient in- 
fluence. But, though llichelieu could not diminish the 
social and mural weight ot the French nobles, he curtailed 
their political piivileges; and he cliastised their crimes 
with a severity which, for a time at least, repressed their 
former license."^ So little, however, can even the ablest 
statesman effect, unless -he is seconded by the general 
temper of the age in which he Ih'es, thfilt these checks, 
rude as they were , j produced no permanent result. After 
his death, the French nobles, as we shall presently see, 
quickly rallied; and, iu the wars of the Froudi|, debased 
that great stniggle into a mere contest of rival families. 


The coiuraon opixuou, put fuitli^ai Alisok's Eur<npt\ vol. 

pp. 101—104, awd in many other hooks, is, that Bichehtm did destroy 
thoir iniiuenco, but ^is error arises I rom ooufusitif? political iifftoence 
'With social iufluetiiNi. What is termed the political power of a class, 
is merely the symiitom and manifestation of its real power, and it is 
no use to attack the first, unless you can also weaken the second 
The real power of the nobles was social, smd that neither K^helieu 
nor liOuis XIV. could impair^ and it remained intact until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when the iutelloct of France rebelled 
It, overthrew it, and finally effected the Preach Revolution. '* 

Riclieli^ appMirs to have f^med the design of hirmhtfc the 
nobles, at lent «« early as I6*i4. nee a characteristic pastajl^^ lua 
Mihnoirftiit vol. U, p. 340. In SwinatJans^s Courit of £yrQp§, Mr,’ 
pp. 63*65, there is a ourious traditional anecdote, which, tho|^|k,;||^h<* 
sbiy false, shows , si all otsnts , the fear and hatred with wlaMi thf 
Preach nobles regarded the memory of BioUMieu more than a 
after his death. 


Bucklk. 11. 
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Nor wat> it until the dose of tlie ('i^btoenth century , that 
France was finally relieved from the overweening inbuence 
of that powerful class, whose selfishness had long retarded 
the progress of civilization, hy nUaining the people in a 
thraldom, from thft remote eft’ccts ot which they have not 
yet fully recovered. 

Although respect Kichcheu ftiiled m achieving 

his designs, he in other matters 'nu‘t with signal succ(‘ss. 
This was owing to the tact, tliat his Iarg<‘ ami compre- 
hensive views harmonized ^^ith that sceptical tendency of 
wliich 1 have just givc'u some account. l’V)r this remark- 
able man, tliough ho Nsas a bishop and a cardinal, never 
for a moment allowed the* claims ot his profession to make* 
him forego the ^ui>enor elaims of lus eountry. He knew, 
what is too (dten i’orgotten, that* the* governor of a )»eopie 
should measure atlairs soltdy hy a pcditical standard, and 
should j>ay no regard to the preten'^ioiis ot any sec t, or the 
propagation of any opinions. t*x( ept in reference to the 
present and practical welfare of men. The (‘onseciucmce 
was, that, during his administration, there was seen th<‘ 
mar\ellous spectacle* of supreme authority wieided bv a 
pnest, who took no pains to increase the power of the 
spiritual classc*s. Indeed, so far Irom this, he often treated 
them with what was then considered unexamp!<*«l rigour. 
The ro\al confessors, on account of the importance* of their 
tunctions,*ha(l always been regarded with a certain vener- 
ation; they were supposed to be men of unspotted pi^ty; 
thc‘y h.ul hitluTto possessed immense influence, and e\c'ii 
the must powerful statesmen had tliought it advivahlc* to 
show <hc.‘m the deference due to tlieir «xttked position. 
Riclielieu, however, was too familiar with the arts of his 


^ CJn tliecr iuUueiice, see CfKjLuoiiJK, des aiiil 

compare the remark** of Mr, Grote. a great writcir, wlioite mind in 
alwayi ready with historical analo(^>ies. Gbotc’S of O n> ^ vol. 

\i. p lOid edit. IS.ii. Many <>i tlie French kings had a strong 
natural affection for monks, but the most singular instauci^ 1 have 
foundl of this sort of love is mentioned by no las* a man than lie 
Thou, respecting Henry HI. lie Thou (Tniv^. vol. x. pp. 

6C}7) saysOOf th.it prmcc * *Soit teinpih 41 ^. 7 , t, soft dduoation, la pr^senVo 
d’on medne faisait tonjottrs plaisir k Henri ; «t je lui ai moi-m^me 
souvent eutendu dire, qne leur vue procluisolt !e m^me effect sur son 
Atno, q,tic le chat millcment lo plus dtUicat sur Ic corps.’ 
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profession, to feel iruich n‘spect for these keepers of the 
consciences of kinp^s. (’aunsin, the confessor of Louis XIII., 
had, it seems, followed the example of his predecessors, 
and endeavoured to instil his own views of policy into the 
mind of the royal penitent.'* But Uichelieu, so soon as 
he heard of thih, dismissed him from office, and sent him 
into exile; tor, he contemjUiioiisly says, ‘the little father 
Caussin’ should not interfere in matters of government, 
since he is one ot those ‘who have always been brought 
up in the innocence of a religious life/'" ( aussm ^was 
succeeded hy the celebrated Sinnond; hut Richelieu would 
not allow the new confessor to begin his duties, until he had 
solemnly promised never to interfere in state affairs. 

On another occasion of much more importance. Riche- 
lieu dh»played a similar spirwt 'I'he French clergy' were 
then possessed of enornioub wealth; and, as they enjo}ed 
the }»rivilege of raxing theniselve;,, they were careful not 
to make ^hat they consictered unnecessary contribution^ 
towards d< fraying the exp(‘nses of the state. They had 
cheerfully advanced money to carry on war against the 
Prot^fi^s, because they believed it to be their duty to 

.'fSOno of hiB 8ugge«tiouN was, *fur lf« dangers que courojl U* 
(tKtbohcisme en Allornagie, par tea liaisons avec les puissances - 
Mitanicb ’ CiiijgiuoiKik., Ntttotrt tie* Conjeit*eui a, p. .141' The lullest account 
of Caus^iin is in Lk Vassoh, JIti*, de htmt't XfJI , \ol ix pp. 'J^7 ^ 
ia Wincli howevor, Or^goire never refers. As I shall 4iave frequent 
occasion VasBor, 1 may obacrNC, be is fur ntoie ac- 

evurate thafS^l^^nerany supposed, and tiiat hft leas been very unian!} 
treated by thi' mail>n|v of French writers, among whom he ih un- 
popular, on account or hi» constant attacks on Bonis XIV*. Msnii.ndi 
(//lO tit'ii vol. xxu. pp. i'*'^, ls*,o speaka highl.> of his 

of Lvutt XJi'.i am^ so Ikr as ray own reading extends, I can cv»nfirm 
his favourable opinion. * 

Le p^re Caussm ' Vem •Y.* K, h.-ttfu vol x. p. 206, and at 

p 2lT, lie 18 classed among the ^personnes qni avoient toujours H»'- 
nourrias dank Tmuooeuce d’une vie raB^iouse.' see also p 2ir», on 
Ins *simplioit4$ et ignorance.’ Re8pecttx^jr Richelieu's treatment of 
rauBBiii, see Mem, vol. i. pp. 17.1*17.^, Lett/ e\ de JPattn. yoI, 

i. p 40 , Pas B^avx, J/istonetti'* y rol. li. p. 

•*' SisMc^ni. Mtst. (ie< Fmn{,i0, yoI. xxiu p. 13*2, »*S 

llfeAirx, meorieite*^ vol. iii. p 7H note, Vassor 

vtd. X, part, li p. 761 ) say*, that Sirraond ‘»e Boatiiit% ht etmt 
sous le nitnisifyre de Kiehelieu, parco qu'il ne se m6ioit p<Al|i$ dst af- 
faires According to the saoie wnter (vol. viii. p. Riche- 

lieu thought at one time of dapriving the Jesuits of theu* pc)i|it of ooti- 
fossor to ttio king, 

• . iri” 
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assist ill the extirpation of heresy.'*’ But they saw no 
reason wliy their revenues should be wasted in effecting 
^ero temporal benefits; they considered themselves as 
the guardians of funds set apart for spiritual purposes, 
and they thought it impious that wealth conslSferated by 
the piety of their ancestois sljould fall into the profane 
liands of secular statesmen. Bichelieu, who looked on 
these scruples as the artifices of interested men, had taken 
a very difierent view of the relation which the clergy bore 
to the country.’^*’ So far from thinking that the interests 
ot the church weie superioi to those ot the state, he laid 
it dowTi as a maxim ot pohc}, that ‘the reputation of the 
state was the first consideration’^* >Vith such fearless- 
ness did lie carr> out this prini ijile, that having convoked 
at Mantes a great assembly ot the clergy, he cumptdled 
them to aid the got eminent by an extraoi dinary supply 
of francs; and finding that some of the highest 

dignitaries had exjiressed tlielr discontent at so unusual 
a step, he laid hands on them also, and to the amazement 
of the church, sent into exile not onl> four of the bishops, 
hut likew ise the tw^o archbishops of 1 oulouse and^tf^ens.** 


Lavall^b, IJoft. clrx Fraruaiit^ vol lii. p. S7; L* Va880R, Hut 
df Louts JClil , vol. IV p 2<'S, Baziv , Ht»t. tie Lontt A'///, vol. U. p. 
144; BbSOIST, lhat df> I Edit de ?fantex , vol. it. pp. 337, ;i;i« Benoist 
says. ‘ Le elerg<^ «ie France, iKi^orant et corrompu, croyoit tout sou 
devoir coropns dans I’extirpation d«s h6r6Uqae»; et tn^me il offroit 
de grandes sonitnes, a condition jtes emptoyAt guerre.' 

In which he is luUy home out by the hi|fli aufiSirfty ot Vaitai, 
whose words I shall quote, for the sake of politicians who stUi 

cleave to the superannuated theory of the twereduess of church- 
property. ‘Loin que PexeiDptioii appartieune amx biens dMglise parcc 
qu'Us sont consacr^s ^ J>ieu. f’ent au contrsire pity eoUe raison m^mo, 
qu’ils doivent Mre pris les premiers pour lo Mdui de Pdtet; car 11 n'y 
a rien de plus agr^able an P^rc contmuu dee homniee, garautir 

une nation de sa mine. Bleu n’ayant beaoln de lien , lui ooneacrer 
des bieiis, e’est les destineirit des usages qui aoie&t » 0 v 6 xhl»$. Be 
plus, les bieus de r^gUae, de Taveu du clergy lui^^tme, eont en grande 
partie destines aux pauvres. Quand retat est dans le besoin , 11 mft 
sans doute le premier pauvre, et le plus digue de aecoura.’ Vattbl, 
if i/rmt de» Oen*^ vdl. i. pp. 17S, , 

«* ^Que^a r^putatiou^ de r<5tat est pr^l^rabte k toutes choset.' 
MHu, df Richfdtru, vol. it. p. 482. Tbit was in 1(125, and by way of 
refuting like legate. 

« SiSMOsrni, Wnt. de§ Fran^atit, vol. xxiil. pp, 477, 47H ; BAXrif, Hut. 
de Louie XUl, vol. iv. pp. 325, 826. Cardinal de Beta, who knew 
Biebclieu personaHy, says:' ‘ M le cardinal de Richelieu avoJt doaa4 
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If these things Iiad been done fifty years earlier, they 
would most a88ai(‘dly have provi^d fatal to the minister 
who dared to attempt them. But Bichelieu, in these aifd 
similar n^easures, was aided by the sj>irit of an age vrhich 
was begmning to despise its ancient masters. For this 
general tendency was now becoming apparent, not only 
in literature and in politics, but even in the proceedings 
of 'the ordinary tribunals. The nuncio indignantly com- 
plained ot the hostility displayed .against ecclesiastics by 
the French judges; and he said that, among fUher sbaiiie- 
ful tilings, some clergymen had lamn hung, without being 
first deprived of their spiritual character On other 
occasions, the increasing contempt showed itself in a way 
well suited to the coarseness of the prevailing manners. 
Soiirdii, th<‘ archbishop of Bonrdeanx, was twice ignomini- 
ously beaten; once by the Duke d'FIpemon, and aftiTwards 
by the Marcchal de Vitry.**^ Xor did Richelieu, who usu- 
ally treated the nobler with sncii severity, seem anxious 
to punish this gross outrage. Indeed, the archbishop not 
only received no sympathy, but, a tew yt'ars later, was 
peremptorily ordered by Richelieu to retire to his «»wn iho- 
cese; such, however, was his alann at th«‘ state of affairs, 
that he fled to (’ar]>entras, and ]»ut liimself umh r the pro- 


uTie AitrOite cruello^ii la u la «]u clan*' I'as- 

aembl^e d«» . et il avoit exil^ avec d«># cii c onstant atroeos, 

tix de «o» pr<£lat« plus considerable* ’ ttf Hrt. vol i j* .SO. 

*** ‘Die NuntiCu Uuden koin Knde der K^*t'hv.erd»*n dn* ‘«it‘ inaihin 
Jtu mUasem ffl&uben, Yofsttglich Ober die I(eschrjtiiknng«Mi. web he die 
i^eisthobe JuriseticUon erfahre . . Zuweileu werde eni (•eisthcher 
hingerichtet ohno erst degradirt r.o «*eyn ’ Hakks, I>ir vol. 

in. p. 1.S7 a stimmary, in lf»ll, of the etonplanits of the then uuniio. and 
(•f those of his pKKleoeSeors. Le Vaseor fi*' (auu* XlJl,, vol. v, 

pji .SI, seq ) has gtveii, some curious details resiiectiiiR the aunnosity 
between the clergy and the soiulur tribunals <>f Prance in lfi24. 

SlSMOTtnr, Hist, . vwl xxni. p. 3Ul , f/em. tie Ha^- 

itotHpterrft vol iii. pp. ilOJi, .*153 Bariti , wh'< notices thi* disgraceful 
Iffuir, simply says (fftJtf. t/e Lot/m A'///, vol m p 4.'ri) ‘Le mart^chal 
de vitry, suivaut Paxemple qui lui eu avoit donn^ le due d^jSperuon, 
s’einporta lo frspper de^son b&ton ’ In regard^ to jgpernon, 

the best account is In Mem. df M#cAeOV«*, where St is stated |yol. viii. 
p. 1^4) that the duke, just before flogging the archbishop disott Hu 
peuple, **Ranger-v<tut, voua verres oomme j’^tnllerai votre ivrchevftque.*” 
This was stated by a witness, who heard the duke utter the words 
Compare, for further information, La Vasson , I/n*t de LavUh XUL. 
vol. X part, il p. 97, w^h Tai^i^smaiit i>* 8 BiiACX, Bt^toirmptes ^ vol. 
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tection ot the pope.*’’^ This happened in 1641 ; and nine 
years earlier, the church had incurred a still greater scan* 
dai. For in 1632, seridtis disturhances having arisen in 
Languedoc, Richelieu did not fear to meet the difticulty 
by depriving some of the bishops, and seizing 4he tem* 
poralities of the others/*’ 

The indignation of the clergy may be ( astly imagined, 
isuch repeated injuries, e\en if they had proceed(‘d trom 
a layman, would have betui hard to endure: but they were 
rendered doubly bitter by being tlie work of one of them- 
s(*lYes — one who had been nurtured in the profession 
against which li*' turned, d Ins it was which aggravated 
the offence, because it seenit'd to he adding treachery to 
insult. It was not a war from without, hut it was a trea- 
son from within. If vus a bishop who humbled thr epis- 
copacy, and a cardinal who affronted tin* church.^^ 
howe\er, was the general temper of men, that the tdergy 
did not ^enture to strike an open blow; but, by nm&OB 
of their ]>artisanh, tluy scattered the most odious libels 
against |he great iiiini?»ter. lliey said that he was un- 
chaste, that he guilty of open debauchery', and that 
he held incestuous commerce with his ow'n niece.** They 


111 . p lib 1)66 Keaux, who, in hia own way, waft aoinewhat of & 
phihtsopher, cfniteutedl} »aj8 'Cet archforftque fte pottvoit vaiii«r d'Atre 
le pr^lat du moade qui a^oit le plm battu.* Hit brother was Cat-* 
dmal Sourdis , a man uf some little reputation in his own time , and 
concerninj^ whom a runou» anecdote is related in Me>n. dr Conrart. 
pp. 231-234 

** SiSMOxm, Hist, des Frani^au, vol. ±xiii. p. 47o> 1»6 Vaaeor {Uuit, 
de VouiH^XIli y vol X part u p 14i)) aay«; ‘II t’enfuit done lionteuae- 
ment k Carpentrae sous la protection du pape.* 

‘Left ^veques ftirent punis par la saisie de leor temporel , Alby, 
Nimes, Uze», fa rent privies de leurs pr^lata ’ CajpsriaiTlt’ft Rtc/ieiteu, 
Pans, 1844, vol. ii. p. 24. The Protestants greatly delighted at 

the punishment of the bishops of Alby and Nimes, which ‘lea ministres 
regardoient comme uue vengeance divine ’ Bbhoist, Htx(. de 
de vol. ii. pp. 528, .’)2D. * ^ 

In a short account of Eichelieu, which was pablished imme<iiali||ly 
after his death, the writer iudiguanCy saya, that ‘belngt a oardimal, 
he affticted the church.’ SoMaas’a Trarte , vol. v, p. 540. Oomim^ 
Baars, de Louts XISJ.^ vol. iv. p. .122. 

^ This scandalous charge m regard to his niece was a favourite 
one with the clergy; and ahlong many other instances, the a^ll^eatiou 
was brought by the Cardinal de Valen^ay in the grossest manner. 
TaLLEMAMT itgAUX, Historicttn^ Vol lii. p. 201. 
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<leclarc‘d that he* liad,tio religion; that ho was only a Ca- 
tholio in name; that he was the pontiff of the Huguenots; 
tliat he was the jiatriarch of atheists and what was worse 
than ally they evi n aeoused him of wishing to e#^h!ish a 
schism hi the i'rench church. Happily, the time was 
now passing awa} in which the national mind could be 
nio\ed by such aititices as these. Still, the charges are 
worth recording, because they illustrate the tendemy of 
public affairs, and the bitteniess with which the spiritual 
classes saw the reins' of power falling from their hagds. 
Indeed, all this was so manifest, that in the last civil war 
raised against Richelieu, only two years before his death, 
the insurgents stated in their proclamation, that one of 
their objects was to revive the respect with which the 
<lcrgy«and nobles had formerly been treated."^ 

'rhe iHOre we study the career of Hichelieu, the more 
prominent does this antagonism become. Every thing 
proves that he was eonscious of a great struggle going on 
between the old ecclesiastical scheme* of go\ernmeut, and 
the new secular scheme; and that he was detei^ined to 
put dovn the old i»lau, and uphold the new one T(u\ not 
only in his domestic administration, but alst* m hi^ toreign 
policy, do we hnd the same unprecc*(lented disregaul of 
theological interests. The House ot Austria . ]>artic\ilarly 
its Npauish branch, had long been rt‘sjHutcd lly all pious 
men as the faithful ally of the chun h ; it was looked upon 
as the scourge of heresy; and its proceedings against the 
heretics had won for it a great name in c'cclesiustical his* 

tory.^* W'hen, tlierefore, the French go\ernnH‘ut, in the 

• 

**" * He U cw pQtitf 4orit« qui le d^uon^ieut coiwroe 1« “poatif® 
<le* hugueuott^^ ou “le patriarch® dea ath^®« CAPKric*»’»*s Hi Ac- 
Ortf, ir«l. 1. p. 31l, 

Compare Dit« UaACx, vol. n. p.:^a!t, with La VAsaoa, 

lint, de Lf*mi A7//., vol viii. part. li. pp. 177, 17S, vol. ix. p. 277. 

’* See the mauitefto in Sismondi, liiMt. des Fran^'ttis, vol. xriti. 
pp. 4Vi, 468. 

Late ip the eixteenth ceutuip, ‘ftU ain^ de T^giiee' wae the ro- 
cogniaed and weU*inerited title of the hinge of Spain. Da Thou, 
Hint. Unit. ^ vol. xi. p. 2H0. Compare DuFUEsaie Mouhat, Jfir/n. 
(/orrtnjinmi., voL xi. p. 21. And on the opimuu« which th# ClathoUoa 
early in the eeventeenth century generaUy held reipecaing Spain, eae 
Mim. df Fontiinajf Mar*>uti, vol. i. p, IHS; U^m. d* liaM^omptiifTe, yo\. i, 
p. 421. 
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reign of ( Varies IX., made a delib«^ate attempt to debtroy 
the Protestants, France naturally established an intimate 
connexion with Spain as well as witli Home;*’* and these' 
three g^eat powers were iirmly united, not by a com* 
munity of temporal interests, but by the force a reli- 
gious compact. This theological conlcderacv was after- 
wards broken up by the )>er8onal rhariic ter of Henry IV./’* 
and by th^ growing indiffeience ot the age, but during 
the minority of Louis XllL, the queen-regent had in 
sogie degi'ce nmewed it, and had attempted to revive the 
superstitions prejudices upon which it w^as based. In all 
her feelings, sl’C was a zealous Fatludi* , she uras warmly 
attached to >pain, and .she succeeded in marrying her son, 
tlie young king, to a Spanish primt‘Ss, ami her tlanghter 
to ii S]»anish jinnce.*'’* * 

It might ha\e been ex])ected that when Hiehelien, a 
great dignitary of the Homish chnn h, was placed at the 
head ot affairs, he wonhl havi‘ reestaldisJied a connexion 
80 eagerly desinnl by tlie i^rofessinn to which he be- 
longed.*^ Hut his conduct wa.s not regulated by such 


^ As to the connexion between this foreign policy »ntl the *Tna»- 
sacre of Saint Bartholomew, nt<* Cap«fi<»ce , /fM. ifr la R^Jormf^ vol. 
m. pp, 2.’i3, 26S, 2«/» 

On the policy, and »ull more on the feelmga, ot Henry IV 
towards the ll'onse of Anslna, see Sunny , (F.confttut^n itAyatf'* ^ vol. it. 
p. 2S1. vol ni. ppf lt>2, l(»b, vol. iv. pp. VtW, $81, $3, 344, .'l(>4, vol, 
V p. 12 1, vol vj p, v«il. VII p :i0.h vol. ViiL jpp. ‘202, 34 m. 

Capefioik's Hi ht'hfu, vf.l u pp. 26, ,3<50; Mhn. dt MoHinlat , vol. 
1. p. 16, 17 , Lk Vaesob, JltMt. </#■ hautn vol L p. 86s, vol. vi. 

p. 34i#, Hismokjoi, vol. X9:|L p. 227. Her hnsbnnd, 

Henry ly , said that che had ‘the aonl of a Bpauiard.' Capeucce, 

de la R^fornifi^ vol. vtii. p 15b 

Thig Wat, in her opioton, a master-ttrolte of p<>licy 
du double mariage avec PEepagne qn’elle avoH in^nag^avec iani d^ap- 
plication, et regaj^oit comme le pint forme appui do ton an- 

toritfi ’ I>* VAllgOa, Mi*t. de Louis Xtlf., vol. i. pp. 45.‘L 4&4. 

So late ae 1656, the French clergy wished *to hasten a peace 
with Spain, and to curb the heretics in France.’ Lttter from PHI to 
Thurloe, written in 1656, and printed in VaCghak’* Rroteetm ate oj 
vol. L p 436, $to 1838. BLring the minority ofrfiOttis XUl. 
we hear of ‘les sdlda catholfqties , et ceux qtd ddtlroient, k qnelqne 
prlx quo faet, I’anion dee denx roys, et dee deux oonronues de 
France et d’Etpagne, comine ie seul inoyeu propre, selon leur advis, 
pour I^extirpatiofi dee hdrdries dana la ehrettientd.’ Sullt, UCeon. 
Roj^atft, vol ix. p. 161: compare voL vii. p. 246, on *les adldx catbo- 
hques espagnoligex de France.’ 
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viows as these. His,, object was, not to favour the opin* 
ions of a sect, but to promote the interests of a nation. 
•His treaties, liis diplomacy, and the schemes of liis foreign 
alliances, were all directed, not against the enemilss of the 
church, but against the enemies of France. Ity erecting 
this new standard of action. Richelieu t(K)k a great step 
towards secularizing the whole sjsteni of European poli- 
tics For Ih! thus made the theoretical interests of men 
subordinate to their practical interests. IJefore his time, 
the rulers of France, in order to pnni^h their Protestant 
Mibjects, hail not hesitated to demand the aid of the Ca- 
tholic tfoops of Spain: and in so doing, they merely acted 
u[»on the old opinion, that it was the chief duty of a 
government to iiupi>iess heresy. I'his jiernicious doctrine 
was iirst openly repudiated by Kiclndieu. As early as 
1617, and befon‘ lie had established his pow’er, he, in an 
instruction to one of the foreign ministers which is still 
extant, laid it down as a jirinciple, that, in matters of 
state, no Catholic ought to pnd’er a Spaniard to a French 
Protestant.^** To us, indeed, Jii the progress of society, 
ftich preference of the claims of our country to^those of 
our creed, has . become a matter of course: but in those 
da%s it was a startling novelty."^ Richelieu, how'ever, did 
not fear to push the paradox even to its remotest ( onsp- 
quences. The Fatholic church justly ionsidered that its 
interests were bound up with tho>e of the House of Ans- 
tria*oio Pm Richelieu, directly he was called to the council, 
determined to humble that house in both its hranches.**'* 

Si'e SiSHOJfm, Hint, dm v,*i. x'«i» i»i». .^s;. where 

the importance oi this documeut i« noticed, and it is «aul that Riche- 
lien h<iid drawn it up, ^arec beancoup de aoiu.V The lauguaKc of it 
ip very peremptory. ‘Que iiul cathulique nV«t «i aveugle d^etixner en 
mati^re d’dtat wn E»paguol moilieor qu'aii fran^ailbiuguenot.’' 

«'* Even in the reign of Henry IV. the French Protestant* were 
not coneiderod to be Frenchmen. * The fntolorant dogma* of Homan 
Cathoiiciam did Hot recoguiae them a» Firenchineu. They weie looked 
upon as fqgeiguere, or rather ae^enemitw ; and were treated ae euoh.* 
FaniCE. of the Vrotmtant* of p, 2l6. 

Hitmondi «ky* , under the ydHriUilO, ‘l\*dte IVgUee eatholiqwe 
croyoit son *»>rt li6 k cclui de la maieon d'Antneho ’ VAv# Fran^ 
VUfji. vol. xxii. p. ISO. 

*tia vu« donuuante fut I’ahaiafenient de la maiden d'Antriche.^ 
Flabbau, Unt, df la laptomati^ . vol, lii. p 81 Ajid, on the 
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To effect this, lie openly supported the bitterest eiieiihes 
"(jff his owo religion. He aided the liUtherans against tiie 
Emperor of Germany; he aideil the Galxinists against the* 
King of Spain. During the eighteen years lie was su- 
preme, he steadily pursued the same iindeviating policy. 
AVhen Philip attempted to opjiress the Dutch Protest- 
ants, Richelieu made common cause with them; at first 
advancing them large sums of moiu} , and afterwards 
inducing the French king to sign a treat) of intimate 
alliance with tho^e who, in the opinion of the <'hurch, he 
ought rather to Inne chastized as rebellious ht'retics. 

In the same way, when tliat great wat broke out, in which 
the emperor attemjij^ to subjugate to the true faith the 
consciences of (iertt|i8rl*rotestants, Ru helimi stood forward 
as their jirotector; lie endeavoured Irom the beginning to 
save Uieir leader the Palatine;*"^ and, tailing in that, 


t‘arlv ot this wcheim*, see AJf'm. //»> La Itucfft'/oncanht , voL i. 

p. 3 ju l)e UctA that before Rieheheu, m> one had even thought 

of 814 h a Htep ‘Celui d'attaquer la lorimtlable niaiaou d’Antnche 
n’avoit t*te imagine de peraonne ’ <i*‘ lietz , vol. i p, 4 ft. T hiH it 

rather too strouglj expressed , but the whole paragraph ih cuiious, a# 
written b\ a man \sh<> poagesded great ability, which lie Ret*; un- 
doubtedly did, and, »ho, thoutfli hating Richelieu, could not reflram 
from bearing tegtmioiiy to hia mimeuie terviceg. 

' Obwohl Cardinal der roimgcheu Kirehe. trng Kicbeileu kein He- 
deuken, nut deu I’roteatantei; gelb^t uuvcrhohleu in Hnnd an ireten.’ 
Ka.nkc , />ie Pap'itf , vnl ij p > 1 '> (b)iupare , in Meni. </e bvntenan 
Mareml, v*>l. ii, pp v** the reproach Which the ntthcio Spada ad- 
dresged to Richelieu for treating with tha Proteetanta, *‘de la paix qui 
«e traitoU a\^e leg huguenots.’ see alfo L* VaAton, df Louitt 

XllL^ vol V pp 3o4-,i5b 'ih?; and a good passage in LAVALt,^K, 
Hint iic 9 Fnin^utt, vol. lii. p. 'HI, — an able little work, and perhaps 
the best small history ever published of a gr^t country, 

' ’* D^Ketz mentions a curious lUustratiou Of the feelings of the 
ecclesiastical party resecting this treaty. He says, that the Bishop 
of Beauvais, who,«the year after the dealtb of Richelieu, was for a 
moment at the head of affairs, began his administration by giving to 
the Dutch their cli^ioe, either to abandon their religion . or else forfeit 
their aJlliance with France: *Kt il demanda dds ie premier jour aux 
Hollaudois quUls se coiiirertiBseut k la religion catholique, aUlt von- 
loieut demeurer dans ralliance de France.’ duHiuMinat de Ke/r, 

vol. I. p. This, 1 suppose, is tht original authority fiw the 
ment in the Bk>$. (Jnid., vol. xiv p. 440; though , at is toj> ofte^he 
case in that otherwise valuable widl’k, the writer has omitted to 
cate the scAirce of his information 

In lb2& he attempted to form a league ‘en favour du Palat|A.’ 
SiSMOifbi , ttiit. den ¥rix>m;aui , vol. xxii, p. 57b. gismoadi seems not 
qnite certain as to 'the sincerity of his proposal, but as to this there 
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he concluded in their favour an alliance with Gustavus 
Adolphus,*^’* the ablest military commander the Reform- 
ers had then jiroduced. Kor did he stop there. After 
the death of Gustavus, he, seeing that the Protestants 
were thus deprived of their great leader, made still more 
'vigorous efforts in tlitdr favour. He intrigued for them 
in foreign courts; he opened negotiations in their behalf; 
atui eventually he organized for their protection a public 
confederacv, in which all ecclesiastical considerations were 
set at deiiauee. This league, which formed an important 
precedent in the inten\ational jmlity of Europe , was not 
only contracted by Richelieu with the two most powerful 
enemies of his own clmrch, hut it was, from its tenor, what 
Sismoiidi euiphatically calls a ‘Protestant confederation,’ 
— a Piwjtestant confederation, he says, hetwc^en France, 
England, and Holland.^'’’ 

These things ah»ne vould have made the admiriistra- 
^OH of Richelieu a great epoch in the hist(»rv of European 
iP^hsation. For his government affords the first example 
of an eminent (atholic statesman .systematically disre- 
garding ecclesiastical interests, and shotting that disre- 
gard in the whole scheme of his foreign, as well as of his 
domestic, policy Some instances, indeed, approaching to 
this, may be found, at an earlier period, among the petty 
rulers of Italian states; hut, even tliere, such attempts 
had never been successful; they had never been continued 


can, I think, be little doubt, for U appear*! from }is« own memoir*, 
that even »n he had in view the recovery of the Palatinate, i/^m. 
<{t A’o'AW^, >ol. ii. p. 40j, and ,*ji(atn m Ibi.V p. io-'. 

*'** ScaMOKDi , vol. xxiti. p. l71, t’AeKFUit'K’a Jitchfheu *vol I. p. 
415; IjJk VAsaoxi, Ht^f Ljutit XJll.^ vol. vi pp lif, btH>, and at p. 

4811 He roi de Suc'^de qui coniptoit uiuquuraent sur le cardinal ' 

Compare J/f/o dc vol. i. pp. 74, 7.'i . v<»l. it. pp ‘.♦2, 113, 

with Mrtn. dr Fonftnaft d/n/ewC, vol. ji p. I'JS, aud'Ho WKUit’e f/Cfren, 
p 247. The different view's which occurred to hi* fertile mind in 
consequence of the death oi Gustavus, are stnkingly ftuinraed up in 
Mf>m. df HtchflirUi vol vii. pp. 272’277. On lu» eubeequont pecuniary 
advances, vol. ix. p. .liG p 

In 1<3S, Ues ambassadeurt de France d’Angleterre et de Hoi* 
lande mirent 4 profit le repos de I’hivcr pour resaerrer la oonfid<$ratioi]. 
protestante.' SiiMONDi, Jf/d. dn FraH^ufi, vol. xxlii. p. %il. Com- 
pare, in HITS locks'* Sn^edtj(ft Ftnba't^y , vol. i. p. 27^., the remark 
made twenty years later by Christina, daughter of Gustavu*^ an the 
union with ‘papists.' 
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for any length of time , nor bad they been carried out on 
a scale large enough to raise tlieni to the dignity of inter- 
national precedents. The peculiar glory of Richelieu is; 
that his foreign policy was, not occasionally, but invari- 
ably, governed by temporal considerations; nor do I be- 
lieve that , during the long tenure of his p(»wei\ there is to 
be found the least proof of his n*gard for those theological 
interests, the promotion of wlncli had long been looked 
uj>on as a matter of paramount importance, liy thus stead- 
ily subordinating the churcli to the state; by entbrcing 
the principle ot thl^ subordination, on a large scab*, with 
great ability, and with unvarying success, he laid the 
foundation of that ])urel\ secular polity, the consolidation 
of which has. since his death, been the aim of all tlie best 
European diplomatists. I'he result was a most salutary 
change;^ which had bem for some time preparing, but 
which, under him, was tirst completed. For, hy the intro- 
duction oi this system, an <‘nd was put to religious w*arii^ 
and the chances of peace were increased, by thus rcinovin|f 
one ot the causes to which the interruption of peace had 
often been owing ' At the same time, there was pre- 

“'*■ riiis change nm> he illu*tiated by comparing the wt^rk of Oro- 
tins with tnat of Vattel The«»* two eminent men are ftili rfnpected 
as the inut*! authoritative expounders of international laW ; but there 
IB thiB unjxtrtant diffeience between them, that Vattel wrote more than 
a century after (rroiius, and when the »€< ular principles enforced hy 
Richelieu had penetrated the miuds even of common {Militicans. There- 
fore, Vattel says (L*- Dnut den vol i. pp. 47y, 3stO ‘On deioande 

b’xI eat pel mis de faire alliance avec nne ij,Atiou t\Mi ne profCste pas la 
m^ine religion'-' Si les trait/»« faits avec les ennemiB de la foi sont 
validesf Grotins a traitC* la question asaes au long. Cette discassion 
pouvait ^tre n(^ce88ftjre datiB un tenppa oh la furenr des paii|a obscur- 
cissalt encore de« principes qu’elle avait lung temps fait onblier, osons 
croire qu’elle serait anperfiae dans noire sj^^ele La bd naturelle seule 
r^git les trait^g deg nations; la diffi^rence da religion y est ab^^olnraeut 
6trang^re ’ See also p HIS, and vol. ii p On the other hand, 

Grotius opposes ahianoca 'ibetwceij nations of different religion, and 
says, that nothing can justify them except *une extrftme n^eeggit#, 

. . . Oar il that chercher premi^rement le r^gne c^deste , e'eti i dire 
penser avaut tontes clioses k la propagaiioti de Ib'vangile/ And }ie 
forth**? rerommendB that princes sloaild follow the advief given on 
this subject by Fonlqaes, Archbishop of Kheimsf OnorttS, /e Jtrud 
d^ la (Jut>rr^ et fh ta Pair, livre ii, ch'ip xv sec. xi. vol i pp 
4W, edit Htrhcyrac, Ainstt-rdam I7j4, 4to , u pas«,ige the more instruc- 
tive, because jCjlrotius was a man of great genius and great humanity. 
On religious wars, as naturally recognised in barbarous times, see the 
curious and impordtnt work, Indtfattx of Ttmur, pp 141, S3.H, 33i. 
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pared the way lor that final h<*paration of theology from 
politics, which it will ho the husinesfe of future generations 
full} to achieve How' great a step had been taken in 
this direction , appears from tTf^ iacdlity witli which the 
operations of lUclielieii wore oontimied by men e\ery [way 
his inferiors. l>ess than two years after bis death, there 
was assembled the (’ongrohs of Westphalia the mem- 
btTS of which concluded that celebrated jicacp. w'hich is 
remarkable, a.^ being the first compr(*h('nsi\e attempt to 
adjust the < onflicting interests of» the h'ading Eurojjean 
erjuntries In thi** important treaty, ecclesiastical inter- 
ests were altogether disregarded;**^ and the contracting 
parties, instead ot, a^* heretofore, d<*pnving each other of 
their poftsessioris. took the holder course of indemnifying 
theinstd\es at the expense of the church, and did not hesi- 
tate to geisse her revcuuie^, and seculanze several of her 
bishoprics.*** From tln^ grievous insult, which became a 
])n‘cedent in the juihhc law c>f luiroju*, the spmtual power 
has never recoveied; and it is reuiarkcd by a very com- 
petent authority, that, since that period, diplomatists have, 
in their official acts, neglected religious interests, and liave 
preferr<Hl the advocacy ot matters relating to the com- 
merce and colonies ot their respective countries.**”’ The 

Le CoiigrAfs W**stj>liahe U* 10 avrjl loti' LAVi,L.L.£K, 

Iltst dt'» Fran\iH^, voi m. p. l.'x. Its \vtii ^reat divi8»on» at Muuster 
Aud ()»iiubruck , were toriued in Mai eh in44 Fuashax, //mC de fa 
hiplomaiH* , Vid ill p lUK Itichelieu died lo December it>42 
Cuir. vol xxx^iii. p. I’s 

‘Le» r^gnea de Charlf«-Qunit et de H»'un IV. font ^poque pour 
certames partren du droit tuteri^atuuial , inait: ie portit de depart le 
plus SAiUaut , c’eftt itt paix de Weatphuhe ’ LacitBACH, introduc. o 
i Ft ude dh Jiroit, Paria, lS4b, p Compart* the remarks Mabl>, 
in hfOij. Tn/r , vol. xxvi p. 7, and SiaMOKui . ftmt. den Fram^atx, vol 
XXIV. p. I7'.i ‘base au droit public de UKurope ' 

“* Compare the indignation of the pope at thiB treaty (Vatt»l, 
/(• htoit dt'» frtna, vul. ii. p. 2S). with Ranxb'b Fdp*te, vol, ii p. 57(5. 

‘ Das religibao Element let eurUckgetreteu , die pulitischeu Eiiokeichtexi 
beherracben die Welt ’ a eutninar^ of the general state of affairs 

‘tia Franc© obtint, par ce traitd , en indemnity la souTerainetd 
des trois Metz, Xoul et^'erdun, aiusi quo cell© d'Abnice. Da 

satisfbctioii on indenmite des autres parties inUretsiSas fot oonveuiMb 
©u grand© parti© , aux d^peus tie P^Us© , et moyennant la a^gularlM- 
tion de plusieuis et bi^iidbces eccl^siastiques.’ KoftH, TabUfam 

d«» HecotutwnSy vol i p „ 

Dr* V’'aughan fF rot eel orate of Cromuelt, vol. i. p. civ.) fUiyt: * It 
ie a leading fact, also, in th« history of modern Europe, tbii4, from 
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truth of this observatioii is confirmed by the interesting^, 
fact, that the Thirty Years' War, to which this same treaty 
put an end, is the last great religious war which has ever 
been waged no chiiized people, during two centuries, 
having thought it worth while to peril their own safety 
in order to disturb the belief ot their neighbours. This,* 
indeed, is but a part of that \ast secular movenn’iit , by 
which superstition has been weakened, ami the civilization 
of Europe secured. Without , diowever, dmcussing that 
subject, I will now^ (uideavour to show^ how the i>ohry of 
Richelieu, in regard to the French rrotobtant (.hiinh. 
corresponded with his policy in regard to the French 
Catholic church; so that, in both departments, this great 
statesman, aided by that plogres^ ot knowledge for whuh 
his age was remarkable, was able to stiiiggle with pt'ejii- 
dices from w’hich men, slowly, and with infinite difticulty, 
w’ere attempting to emerge 

I'he treatment ot the French Ih'otevtants by Richeiieii 
is, undoubtedly, one of tin* nio-^t bonourable parts of his 
system; and in it, as in other liheral measures, he wa" 
assihted hy the course of preceding events. His admijiistra- 
tioii. taken in connexion with that of Henry IV. and th(‘ 
queen-regent, presents the noble spectacle of a toleration 
far nion* complete than atiy which had then been seen in 
Catholic Europe. Wldle in other Chidstian countries, men 
w^ere being jncessaiitly jior^ecuted, simplv becau'^e tio'y 
held opinions different from tlio^'O professed by the ecta- 
Wished clergy, b ranee refuseil to follow the general i\\- 
ample, and i)rotected tlio»e heretics whom the cliun'h was 
eager to punish. Indeed, not only were they prot(‘ctod. 


tho peace of Westphalia, in lo4s, religion, as the preat object^ uc- 
gotiation , began everywhere to give place to questions relatl^ to 
colonies and commerce.’ Charles Kutler observed , that tins tntey 
•considerably lessened the influence of religion on politic8.’,lirTLlK^ 
Remtniscfncf>i, vol. i p, ISl , 

The fact ot the Thirty Yejf^g’ War being a reli|riou8 cuntiraj;, 
formed the basis of one of the charges which the church part> Ifrought 
against Richelieu; and an autlior who wrote in ibM hien 

au long ^ue ralhanoe du roy de France avec les pr<^hM3|^ta tUoit 
contraire aux n>t^r6ts de la religion catholique , parce guerre 

des Provinces Pnies, ot ceile d'Allemagne etoient de« gti^^es de leli- 
gion.’ Bbnotst,’ He j'Edit de Nantes, vol. li. p 
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but, when they posbcssed abilities, they were openly re- 
warded. In addition to their appointments to (ivil offices, 
many of them were advanc(‘d t() high military posts; and 
Knrope beheld, with astonishment, the armies of the king 
of France led by heretical generals. Kohan. Lesdigiii^res, 

( hatillon. La Force*, Bernard de Weimar, wejre among the 
most celebrated of tin* military leaflers employed by Louis 
XIII.; and all ot them were Protestants, as also were^ 
some younger, but distinguished, otticers. such as Oassion, 
Pantzau, Schomberg, and Turenne. For now, notjjing 
was beyond the reaclf of men who, half a e(*ntnry earlier, 
Mould, on account of their heresies, bavi* been persecuted 
to the death. Shortly before the accession of Louis XIII.. 
Lesdigiuei es, the abb‘st general among the French Tro- 
te^tauj^, ivas made marshal ot France. Fourteen years 
lald^phe saiiH* liigb digniU mus conferred 111*011 (mo other 
I¥otTOants, ( hatilbni and La F<u-ce; the former ot Mhom 
is said to have been the mo>t indiu'iitial of the schisma- 
tics. Loth these ai>p<»mtments were in lb22 ;*’“ and, 

in still greater ^(andal Mas eaused by the elevation 

of Sully, M'ho, notwithstamling his notmious hereby, also 
received the staff of marslial of Prance.’**' This Mas the 
M'ork of Kichelieu, and it gave seritnis offence to the 
friends of the church; hut the great statesman paid so little 
attention to their clamour, that, after the civil Mar was 
concluded, he took another step equally ohnoxions. 'i'he 
Duke de Kohan was the most active of all the enemies 
of the established (diurch, and Mas looked up to by the 
Protestants as the main support of their part> He had 

• 

According to a cvmtcmporary , he received ttuB apponitincut 
v\ithout having uBked for it* * Bans Atte it la cour ni I'avoir demand^/ 
M*tn. de Fontenny Matfinlf vol i. p. 7u, In 1622, even the lieutenants 
of LesdiguiCres M’qre Protestants: ‘sc* lieutenants, qui estant tons 
Imgueni^s.’ fbtd, vol. i p. These memoirs are very valuable 

in regam to poli^eal and military matters, their author having played 
a conspict^us jUirt in the transactions which he describes, 

*'* ‘It iry avoit persoune dans le parti huguenot si ooiiaidt^rable 
»iue lui.* Tat.lkmant drs R#Arx, Hi^ttonefles, rol. v. p *204. 

Hioih Vntp voj XV. p. 247, ItEMOiST, Ut&(, de t'FdiP d^ Nanfetiy 
vol. ii. p 4m>. 

Additions to Sully, (A ‘onomiw Hotjale^, vol. vili. p. 4%^ S]lKi><. 
lky’s //#.«/. Of tfte Hejormtd tieUyto^t i« France, voi. iu. p. 204.*^ 
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taken up arms in their tavour, and, declining to abandon 
his religion, had, by the tate ot \Nar, l>eeu driven iroiii 
France. l>ut llicheheu, ^\ho was acquainted wdth his abihtv, 
cared little about his ojdnions. lie. tlu rcfore, recalled hiiu 
from exile, enqiloyed him in a negotiation witli Switzerland, 
and sent liiin on foreign serxne, as commander of one of 
the armies of the king ot Fraiic<‘ 

Such w ere the tendencies wliicli characterized this new 
state of things. It is }iardl> necessary to obseiwe liow 
beneficial this great change must lia\e been: suite, h\ it. 
men were enconiaged to look to tlieir couiiti v the tii&t 
consideration, and, discarding their old disjmtivs. ( athoht 
soldiers were taught to ohot heretical generals, and folluw 
their standards tn \ictor\. In addition to this, the men' 
social amalgamation, arning from the piotessors o^.i(ittei> 
ent creeds mixing iii the same^eamp. ami lighting; -iindei 
the same banner, must lia>e still further unh*d to disarm 
the mind, j>artl> b> merging theidogical feiuls in a com- 
mon. and \et a temporal, idqect, and j»artl\ by showing to 
each sect, tiiat tlndr religious oi»poneiits were not entirely 
bereft ot human virtue; that tbev still retained some of 
the qualities of men; and that it was even jt(»ssible to 
comhine the errors of heresv with all the capabilities of a 
good and competent citizen.^*'* 

But. while the hatetui animosities by which France 
had long been distracted, were, under the policv ofBiche- 
lieu, gradually subsiding, it is singular to observe that, 
though the’ prejudices of the ( atholics obviously dimin- 
ished, those ot the Protestants seimied, for a time, to 
retain «all their activity. It is, indeed, a striking proof 


CAPXFiaUK’s htcheh^H^ vul. ii. p. .17, Mem de Hohan^ vol i. pp 
69, Mf-m, d€ HanMmpierrt , vol. ill. pp 3)14, iWH, Mem. de Monffflat. 
vol. i. p. 86; I#l5 VAftiOR, de Loutx XUI. vc4^ vli. |». 157, vol. 

viii. p g84. Tbis great rise iu the fortunes gi Rohan took pUce st 
different times between and 163.V ^ 

Late in tlie sixteenlh century Luplessls Moigs/ bad to state, 
what was then eonsidered by the majority of men an incfedible para- 
dox, *que oe n'estoit pas chose incompatible d'esire bon huguenot 
et bon Franyoys tout ensomble ^ IJuplsdsis, Mem. ft Corrempond. 
vol. i p. 146. Compare p. 213, vol ii pp 45, 46, 77, 677, vol. vii. p. 294, 
vol. xi. pp. 3], 68; interesting passages for the history of opinions in 
France. ,v 
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of the |)€r\ersity and pertinacity of such fe&Ungs, that it 
wa 8 precisely in the c^ountry, and at the period, when the 
M^rotebtant.s wer»‘ best treated, that they displayed most 
tarbuleiice. And in this , as in all such cases , the cause 
jirineipally at work was the intiuence of that class to which 
circumstances, I will now explain, had secured a temporary 
a^cendeiKV. 

For, th< dirninuticm ot tin- tiieoh»gieal spirit had effected , 
111 the I'rote^tant" a remarkable but a very natural result. 
'I'lte incnasiiu^ toleration ot the French government ^had 
laid open to their leaders prizes which liefore they could 
ne\er liave obtaineil As long as all offices were refused 
to the Frot(‘stant nobles, it w^as natural that they should 
cling with the greater zeal to their own party, by whom 
alone heir virtues were acknowledged Hut, when the 
principb‘ wa> once riH*ognized, that the state wroitld re- 
ward men for tlietr abilities, without regard to their reli- 
gion, there was introduced into c^eiy sect a lutw element 
ot diac'ord 'I he Jeadeis of the Heformtrs could not fail 
to fi‘el some gratitude, or, at all evimts, some interest for 
the go\ernmem whuh employed thenu and the infiuenoe 
of temporal considerations being thus strengthened, the 
influence of religious ties must ha\e been weakened. It 
is impossible that opposite feelings should be paramount, 
at the same moment, in the same mind. The farther 
men extend their \iew', the less they care for each of the 
details pt’ which the view is composed. Patrioti^^m is a 
(orrective of superstition; and the more w'e feel for our 
( ountr)', the less we feel for our sect. Thus it is, that in 
the progress of civilization, the scope of the intItUect is 
widened; its horizon is enlarged; its sympathies are 
multiplied; and, as the range of its excursions is in- 
creased, the tenacity of its grasp is slackened, until, at 
length, it b^ns to perceive that ^he infinite variety of 
eirciiiiiilances necessarily causes an iatinite variety of opin- 
ions ; thtg: creed which «is good and natural fpr one 

man may be bad and unnatural for another; and that, 
so far from interfering with the march of religiorUi con- 
victions, we should be content to look into ouiseives, 
search our own hearts, purge our own souls, softiH 

Uuciij.ft. 11 • ^ Ki 
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evil of our own passions, and extirpate that insolent and^ 
intolerant spirit, which is at once the cause and the effect 
of all theological controversy. 

It was in this direction, that a prodigious step was 
taken by the French in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Unfortunately, howe\er, the advantages which 
arose were accompanied by serious drawbacks. From 
the introduction of temporal considerations among the 
Protestant leaders, there occurred two results of consider- 
able importance. The first result was , that many of tin* 
Protestants changed their religifui. Befort* the Edict (d 
Xantes, they had been constantly persecuK'd, and had, as 
constantly, increased. But, under the tolerant policy 
of Henry IV. and Louis XIII., they continued to dimm- 
ish. Indeed, tliis was the natural consequence, of tht* 
growth of that secular spirit whiclu lu ever) country, has 
assuaged religious animosities. For, by the action of that 
spirit , the influence of social aind political views began to 
outweigh those theological views to which the minds of 
men had long been confined. As these tcmjioral tie« in- 
creased in strengjli, there was, of course, generated among 
the rival factions an increased tendency to assimilate; 
while , as the Catholics trere not only much more numer- 
ous, but, in every respect, more influential, than ^eir 
opponents, they reaped the benefit of this movement, and 
gradually drew over to their side many of their former 
enemies. That this absorption of the seller sect into 
the larger, is due to the cause I have mentioned, is ren* 
dered still more evident by the interesting fact, that the 
change «began among the heads of the party; and that it 

See Bewoist, Hi$t. d« I' Edit Aan/eji, toI. i p|». 10, 14, 

D» Thou, Htin. Unip. , vol. ifi pp. ISl, 242, 357, 35S, .*»43, 558, ’vol, ir. 
p. 155, Hflat. dci Ambatsadeun Keni/iens, vol. i. pp. 536, vol. li. 
pp. 66, 74; Ci>l< War9 in France, vol. i. pmSTS, 280, vol. ii. 

p. 34. 

**» Compare ^on$t, Jhn vol. i. p. 173, with . die 

H ^mitchen FapsUf vol. 11» pp. 477-478. In Hpite of th# incroMe of pio- 
puUtioH, the Froteftanit diraJnltheo absolutely, a« well s& relatively, 
to the (hitholici. In lipik they bod 760 churches; in 1619 only 700. 
SiKSDi<BT’8e/rtsf. o/ tkg Hn/iiffmtd RHi'jwn tn France^ vol. iii, pp, 46, 
145. De Thou, in the pfelace to his History (vol. i. p. 320), observes, 
th«t the Frotettaati h»d increased during the wars carried on against 
tham, but ^diminuMent an nombre at an erMH Ftndant la paix.* 
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was not the inferior Protestants who first abandoned their 
leaders, btit it was rather the leaders who deserted their 
^ followers. This was because the leaders, being more edu- 
cated than the great body of the people, were more sus- 
ceptible to the sceptical movement, and therefore set the 
example of an indifference to disputes which still engrossed 
the popular mind. As soon as this indifference had reached 
a certain jmint, the attractions offered by the conciliating 
policy of Louis XIII. became irresistible; and the Protes- 
tant nobles, in particular, being most exposed to poetical 
temptations, began to alienate themselves from their own 
party, in order to form an alliance with a court which 
showed Itself ready to reward their merits. 

It is, of course, impossible to fix the exact period at 
which this important change took place. But we may 
say with certainty, that very early in the reign of Louis 
XIII. many of the Protestant nobles cared nothing for 
their religion, while the remainder of them ceased to feel 
that interest in it wliich they had formerly expressed. 
Indeed, some of the most eminent of them openly aban- 
doned their creed, and joined that very church which 
they had been taught to abhor as the man of sin, and 
the whore of Babylon. The Duke de Lesdiguieres , the 
greatest of all the Protestant generals.'®* became a 
Catholic, and, as a reward for his conversion, was made 
constable of France The Duke de la Tremouille adopted 


*** M. Banke hat noticed how the French Protestant nobles fell 
off from their panj; but he does not seem aware of the remote causes 
of wbat he dcunis a sudden apostasy: *ln dem namliebem Momente 
trat nun auch die ffroise Wendunir dar Binge in Frankreich ein. 
Fragen wir, woher im Jahr 1S21 die Verluete des Protestan litmus 
hauptskchHch kamen, so war es die Entaweiung derselben, der Abfall 
des Adels.’ Bauxk, Dtr Pupste^ vol. li. p. 476. Compare a cunous 
passage iu BbjIOiSt, Nut, dt VEdtt d# iVaairs, yoI. ii. p. 33, from 
which it appealii that in 1611 the French Protestants were breaking 
into tl||pe parties, one of which consisted of Uet seigneurs d*#minente 
quail td.’ 

‘Lefilus illuftre guerrier iu parti protestaut.' Sia«OFI»f, JSfirr. 
de* Francois, eol. x*il. p. 505. In the conteiBpOXfiity despaltliae of the 
Spanish ambassador, he is called U’un des huguenots let plqp marquans, 
homme d’uu grand poids, et d’un grand orddtk* Cai’X>‘ioux*B Hicht* 
iicw, vol. 1 . p. 60. His principal influence was in Bauphind. BnnotsT, 
Btit de VKdit de Nanieg^ Vul. i. p. 236. 

Bioy. Uhip. vol. |atlv, p. 223, and a dry remark on hi* <con- 

• IG** 
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the same course; as also did the i>uKe ae la jaeuie- 
raye» the Duke de Bouillon, and a few years later the 
Marquis de Montausier. These illustrious nobles were 
among the most powerful of the members in the Reformed 
communion; but they quitted it without compunction, 
sacrificing their old associations in favour of the opinions 
professed by the state. Among the other men of higli 
rank, who still remained nominally connected wiUi the 
French Prq^stants, we find a similar spirit. We find 
the^p lukewlirm respecting matters for which, if they had 
been botjl^ fifty years earlier , they would have laid down 
their lives. The Marechal de Bouillon, who professed 
himself to be a Pndestant, was unwilling to change his 
religion; but he so comported himself as to show' that he 
considered its interests as subordinate to political «onsid- 
erations. ’ A similar remark has been made by the 
French historians concerning the Duke de Sully and the 
Marquis de Chatillon , both of whom , though they were 


version' 4n de Uichefteu, vol. ii. p 215, which may be comparad 

with 'J^uprrf de Inltattc, vol xviii. p 132, aud Basih, HtH, tie JUmtM 

XI [I vol V p 195-197 Kolian {Mthfi vol i p 229) plainly »ay», 

‘ie line de liosdifirni^rce , ayant hard^ sa religion poor la charge de 
cotin<5tab’« <ie France’ See alao p. 91, and Mem. de Montyiaif vol. t 
p 37 

• SiSMONDt //><' Fran^att, vol. xxiii p S7; La VaSBOli, Btei. 

de Lout^ Xlil vol V. pp. 809, M|0. 8«5, 

Tallfmaxt Deb Bi^aux, Htutorifite^, vol. tii. p. 43. Xia Meille- 
rayc wan also a duke; and what is fax more m hia Cavonr, he was a 
fnenci ot Descartes. ' Btoff Ihitv. vol. xxviii. pp. 152, 153. 

Sismondi (Uiit des Fran^am , vol xxiii. p, 27) aayt» abjnra 
eu 1637,’ but according to Benoiat de VKdit de vol. ii 

p. .550) it^was in 1635. 

*•’ Taxlbkant dbb Bhavx, lltutorteUe* , vol. ui. p 345. Boa 
Beaux, who saw these changes constantly happening, ainiply obaervea, 
marquis, voyant gua ta reHgton dtoit un obst^e A aon detaaiii, 

cm change.' 

'Meitolt la poUHque avant la religion.’ -Sisnoimi, HiU. 4u 
Fran<;<ti*, ved^ HJCii. p, MSi, This was Hettry Boailbm, whom aospe 
writers have confused wilh Broderick Bouillon. Both of were 

dukes, but Henry, who was the father, and who did not '^acinwlly 
change his religion, WM the marsHUl. The following not'ces of lUm 
will more than contag 4|ie remark made by Sismondi: Mm. de Bw 
eompterre^ ^yvi. i. p. 4|W| J^gJSDhEV’a Reformed Religion in Francif vol. 
xii. p 99; Capefioue*! IwArlistt, vol i. p. 107; hm VateoE, iiiet. de 
IjOuu XIII voL 11. pp. 420, 467, 644, vol. Iv. p. 519; Mm. de Rieke- 
iteu, vol. 1 . p. 104. v^ ii p. 359, M^ d$ imphB»tg Mornmg, vol. ni. 
p. 450, vot xii p. 79, 153, 263, 287, 345, 80S« 4«, 505. 
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members of tke Beformed chnrch, displAjed a marked 
indifference^ to those theological interests which had for- 
bnerly been objects of supreme importance. The result 
was, that when, in 1621, the Protestants began their civil 
war against the government, it was found that of all their 
great leaders, two only, Rohan and his brother Soubise, 
were prepared to risk their lives in support of their 
religion. *** 

Thus it was, that the first great consequence of the 
tolerating policy of the French govemmen4 to de- 
prive the Protestants gfT the support of their former i^d- 
ers, and, in several instances, even to turn their isympa- 
thies on the side of the Catholic church. But the other 
consequence, to which I have alluded, was one of for 
greater moment. The giowing indifference of the higher 
classes of Protestants threw the management of their party 
into the hands of the clergy. The post, which was de- 
serted by the secular leaders, was naturally seized by the 
spiritual leaders. And. as, in every sect, the clergj^ as a 
body, have always been remarkable for their intolerance 
of opinions different to their own , it followed that this 
change infused into the now mutilated ranks of the Pro- 
testants an acrimony not inferior to that of the worst 
times of the sixteenth century. Hence it was , that by 


BawoiSTt Hist. de V£dit d« Nani^tf toK i. pp. 121, 2i>S, vol. ii. 
pp. im, 2$7, S41, CAPBrioUB’s Rtchtiteu. vot ». p. 9ti7, Fsi^icx’s 
0 / th4 Prut«siant» «/ France ^ p. 206. SuUjr adrised Henry IV., on 
mero poUite«3 oOuttldontionii, to beoone a Oatholie; and there were 
stroBur, bat 1 beU«ve onfoaiidad rtnaottML. iimt b« hunself intended Uking 
the a*me oouna. See 8 uj;.i<y, ( cKcoaoJttM Rotate* ^ yoI. U. b. 81. vot. 
vU. pp. a«2, 383. 

*There were, among all the lea^ters, but the duke de Bohan and 
hit brother the Duke do Soubtee, who ahowed themeelvoa diaposed to 
throw their wkole fortunes into the new ware of religion. * Fiii.iCB*B 
But. «/ tA« FHa€9tant$ of Prance^ p. 24V. For th^ |4. FeUoe, as usual 
quotes no authofltjr; butitohaa himself says: *0*ett oo’i^Fest pastd 
en oetlp^eecuiide guerre (1636) , oh Bohaa «t Soubise oitt «u pour oon- 
treires tons les grands de la religion da Frauee.^ Mim* BoAeit, 
wol. i. p. 178. Bohan claims giwai merit for bis roligiou* Idnoerlty; 
though firom a fOMsage in de Foniemdf JWarsutl, vol. i, p. 4IS, 

and another in BnnoisT, Sht. de VSdit de iVsnffs, vol. ii^p^ ITS, one 
may be allowed to doubt if ne wm-e so single»4lhided as » oonunonty 
supposed. 

'** Sifmondi notices this rmnarkable change; thos^ he Flaees it 
a few years earlier than the aontmapoiary writats do: *Di^la qua 
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singular, but perfectly natural combination, the Protw- 
tants, who professed to take their stand on the right of 
private judgment, became, early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, more intolerant than the Catholics, who based their 
religion on the dictates of an infallible church. 

This is one of the many instances which show how 
superticial is the opinion of those speculative writers, who 
believe that the Ih'otestant religion is necessarily more 
liberal than the Catholic. If those who adof>t this view 
had taken th^ pains to study the history of Europe in its 
original sources, they would have l^^rned, that the liber- 
ality of every sect depends, not at all on its avowed tenets, 
but on the circumstances in which it is placed, and on the 
amount of authority possessed by its priesthood. The 
Protestant religion is, for the most part more toV‘rant 
than the Catholic, simply because the events which have 
given rise to Protestantism ha\e at the same time increased 
the play of the intellect, and therefore lessened the power 
of the clerg). But whoever has read the works of the 
great Cahinist divines, and above all, whoever has studied 
their hi^ory, must know, that in the sixteenth and 
teenth centuries, the desire of persecuting their 
burnt as hotly among them, as it did among any of |||| 
Catholics even in the worst days of the papal 
This is a mere matter of fact, of which any one 
tisfy himself, by consulting the original documents of t|Ke 
times. And even now, there is more superstition^ inbre 
bigotry , and less of the charity of real reBgion, among tlie 
lower order of Scotch Fromstants, than tb^re is among the 
lower order of French Cwholics. Yet for one intolerant 

. , 

let grandt teigneaei dee dglitot, e’Stoieiit let mi- 

nittres qai ott«ft, let reprStentant et lea^magoguas 

det lragtienot|%^ iU apf^ioient d»&i leurdi||idlit>dianona oatte 4pra(4 
et cette iufleiitimtotd qai tembleat caracteritar let prStrda 

de toutet let raligiont , ^ doaneui a leurt ,bainet aae amartuiiia 
plat ofTeatante/ BziMOliillty Mi»t. det vol. aail. p^^7. Com^ 
pare p, 478. In 1821,^ ^Aolum lui-mAme rojalt eonUnuellameiti taa 
operations conti^ridef pai |d conteil-gan^ral dea dglitat * IAvallAs, 
/{fst. det Ffan^aitt lUl* p. 88. In the tame year, M. CapaAgue 

(Rtcfi^ffeut vol. i, p. Sriy aayt, ‘Le parti mod^rd eetta d'avoir motion 
ear 1« prSche ; In direenon dot forces hngnanoiea diait paaade dims 
las mains det ooadnile par lea mUMatrea.’ 
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! passage in Protestant theology , it would be easy to point 

Sput twenty iii^ Catholic theology. The truth, however, is, 
^at the actions of men are g()\erned, not by dogmas, and 
text-lmoks, and rubrics, but by the opinions and h%bit« of 

^ their contemporaries, by the general spirit of their age, 
and by the character of those classes who are in the as- 
cendant. This seems to be the origin of that difference 
between religious theory and religious practice , o| which 
theologians greatly complain as a stumbling-bloek and an 
evil. For, religious theories being preserved in books^ in 
a doctrinal and dogmatic form, remain a perpetual witness, 
and, therefore, cannot be cliangeil without incurring the ob- 
vious charge of inconsistency, or of heresy. Hut the prac- 
tical part of every religion, its moral, political, and social 
workings, embrace such an immense variety of interests, 
and have to do with such complicated and shifting agencies, 
that it is hopeless to fix them by formularies: they, even 
in the most rigid systems, are left, in a great measure, to 
private discretion; and, being almost entirely unwritten, 
they lack those precautions by which the perman^ce of 
dc^as IS effectually secured. Hence it is, that while 
the religious professed by a people in their na- 

tional creed are ^iP||i^^^t>n of their civilization, their 
religious practice other hand, so pliant and so 


The church of Borne h»« «lw»ys teea thia, And oa that account 
tuM been, and aiill is, \ery t>ltant in regard to morals, and very m- 
dexibla in regaid to dogmas ; a striking proof of the great sagacity 
vrith which her aBhirs are admimstered. In BLawco White^h A-Vo/rarr 
again»t Cfitholfcinti, p. 4S, and in Parr'M Work*., vol. vii. pp, 454, t.Vi, 
there is an unfavourable and, indeed, unjast notice of t4s>s p«<m- 
liarity,|pvhich, though strongly marked in the Romish church, is by 
no means confined to it, but is found in every rettgions sect whioh 
is regularly organised. Locko, in his L^ter* on Toleration, observes, 
that the clergy are naturally more eager against orror tha)^ against 
rice (U^orts, vol. v. pp. 241),* and their profsiftuOd ^ w#&as to 
moral truths Is also menllffiued by M. Comts, 
vul. 1 p. and is alluded to by Kant iU his t^ompaHiiUn of *eia 
moraliseher Katechlsuius ’ with a 'EeUgionslcataohismus.' /Hr 
p/itjstk (ter IBtten (Etkt'trt)e Mrthtul^lehre), In Kajrt^S Werke, vol, v. p. 
J2l. Compare Tbmplk's Ohatt eattom upon the ProHneen, in 

H'orlr't of Sir W. Tkmplb, vol. i p. 154, with the ^ict adiie^on |o for- 
mularies noticed in Wabd's Ideal Church, p. 3&S; a^d analogoui oas 4 ^ 
ID Mill’s Htat, of India, vol. i. pp. tiSJl, 400, and In WTiLVivdOif^S Judruf 
Eygptiaa*, vol. iii. p. 87, also Coama^s Notes on the Vnitetd HtaWk VUI. 
ili pp. 2 .^ 6 , 257. ^ 
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capable of a^feptation to social wants, that it forms oao of 
the best standards by which the spirit of age can be ' 
measured. 

It is on account of these things, that we ought not to 
be surprised that, during many years, the French Pro-^ 
testants, wrho affected to appeal to the right of private 
judgment, were more intolerant of the exercise of that 
judgm^t by their adversaries" than were the Catholics; 
although the Catholics, by recognizing an infallible church, 
ought, in consistency, to be superstitious, and may be said 
to inherit mtolerauce as their natural birthright. Thus, 
while the Catholics v^re theoretically iaore bigotCHl than 
the Protestants the Protestants became prat^icaily more 
Ingoted than the Catholics, 'llie Protestants eontimied 
to insist upon that right (d private judgment in iv-ligion, 
which the Catholics continued to deny. Vet, such was the 
force of circumstances, that each sect, in its practice, con- 
tradicted its own dogma, and acted as if it had embraced 
the dogma of its opponents. The cause of this change was 
very simple. Among the French, the theological spririt, as 
we have already seen, was decaying; and the decline of 
the influence of the clergy was, as im^ably happeni^ ac- 
companied by an increase of tolejMipW^ among the 
hVeuch Protestants, this partial 4IIH^ ot' the theolo- 
gical spirit had produced tliffereff| ^lOnseiiuences ; because 
it h^ brought about a change of feaders, which threw the 
command into the hands of the clergy, and, by increasing 
their power, provoked a reaction, and revived those very 
feelings to the decay ofiphich the reaction owed its origin. 
This selms to explain how it is, that a religion which is 
not protected by the government usually displays greater 
energy and greater vftaiity than one which is so protected. 
In the the thedogical spirit first de- 
clines the educated clisses ; and then it is 

that the goverameat ^lan step in, as it does in England, 

‘S' 

BUaoo ^Whit« apainnt ('af/iolktitm , p. vi.) fearihljf 

Kftjt, Bomaiit CwlliAUct cannot oonaoientlo^tly bn toler,aut ^ 

Blit he it certftintj mlstalK^; for the question is one, not of sinoer- 
itjr, bat of coneiftenejr. A sincere Eomnn Catholic, may he, and 
often is, con tcienliooary tolerant, a contfatent Homan Catbf>lic, never 
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i. 

and, ^controlling tbo clergy, make the church a ci-eature of 
^Uie Btate; weakening the ecch‘8ia8tJcal element by 
tampering it ^ith secular considerations. But , when the 
state refuses' to do tliis, the reins of power, as they fall from 
•the hands of the upper (daises, are seized by the clergy, 
and there arihos a state of tilings of whieh the French 
Protestants in the seventeentli century, and the Irish 
('athoiicN in our own time, fonu the best illustrat^n. In 
such cases, it will always happen, that the religion wbich 
is tolerateil by the government, though not fully recog- 
nized by It, will the longest retain its vitality; becaiiis? its 
priesthood, neglected by tlie state, must cling the closer to 
the p^ple, ill whom akm«' is the source of their power. 

On the other hand, in a religion which is favoured and 
richly •tmdo wed by the state, the luiion between the priest- 
hood and uiferior laity will be less intimate; the clergy 
will look to the government as well as to the people ; and 
the indifference of political views, of considerations of 
temporal expediency, and it it may be added without 
irreverence, the ho])es of promotion, will secularize the 
ecclesiastical spirit, and, according to the process I have 
lilre^iy traced , will thus hasten the march- of toleration. 

j hese generalizations, which account for a great part 
of the present suporstl^ou of the Ifish ('atholics, will also 
account for the former superstition of the*French Protes- 
tants. In both cases, the government, disdaining the super- 
vision of an heretical religion, allowed supreme authority 


>** W« al«o tee this very c%arly in 4lugl«ntl , whore the dlesentiiiir 
clergy have much more mfluenoe among iheir hOKreft than fbe clergy 
of the Ettablishment have among theira. Thin hae often b^n ^oticed 
by impartial obaorvera, and we are now poaveaaed of atatiatioal proof 
that ‘the great body of Proteatant diatentere are aeore eeeldttolke' in 
etteedlng religloua womhip than churchmen are. See e yelii^ii^e eaaay 
by Mr. Mann Oh Mr Stat^cnl Position of Rrligiotu fiodiea jj^tEngland 
und H’o/ei in Journal of Mattst. Sor. vol. xvill, p. 152 . , ^ ' 

Betpaeting the working of thia lu JSxtgleiMl, theie^ tie aome 
shrewd remarka made by Le Bl^c In hla /.itfrra iPnn l^arafaw*#, vol. 
) pp. 2^7, which may be compared with limud Hui.t*AirD*a Jfem. o/ 
(ht Whig Partg, vol. ii. p. 253. where it la aa|^eatiMl, tel la Mie ce»® 
of complete emancipation of the Oatholica, ‘eUgibffft? to worWly liODoaiiia 
and proAta would aomewhat abate Che fever of rellgiope agid.' <|^n 
thia, there are obaervationa worth attending to in OaO||||pl|^^ 
RecoUfcthns, Dublin, It^S, pp, 342, 343. 
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to fall into the hands of the priesthood, who stimi^ated 
the bigotry of men, and encouraged them hatred of 

their opponents. What the results of this ar^ in Ireland, 
is best known to those of our statesmen, who, with unusual 
candour, have declared Ireland to be their greatest diffi- 
culty. What the results were in France, we \\ill now 
endeavour to ast‘ertain. 

Th^ eoneiliating spirit of the French goveruineiit having 
drawn over to its side some of the most eminent of the 
French Protestants, and having disarmed the hostility of 
others,* the leadership of the party fell, as we have already 
seen, into the liahds of those inferior men, who displayed 
in their new position the intolerance characteristic of their 
onto. Without pretending to write a hisfory of the 
odious feuds that now arose. I will lay before the reader 
some evidence of their increasing bitterness *, and 1 will 
point out a few of the steps by which the angry feelings of 
religious controversy lujcame so inflamed, that at length 
they kindled a civil war, which nothing but the imi)ro\ed 
temper of the C’atholics prevented from being as sanguinar\ 
as were the horrible struggles of the sixteenth centur>' 
For, when the French Protestants became governed by 
men whose professional habits made them consider hwe8> 
to be the greatest of crimes, there naturally sprung up a 
missionary and •proselytizing spirit, which induced them 
to interfere vkith the religion of the Catholics, and, under 
the old pretence of turning them from the error of 
ways, revived those animosiiies wliich the progress of know- 
ledge tended to appease/ And ai,* under such guidance, 
these fe^ingB quickly increased, the Protestants soon learnt 
to, despise that great Edict of Nantes, by which their 
liberties were secured; and they embarked in a dangerous 
contest^ in whfeh their object was, not to protect their 
own redgiphi hut to, . weaken the religion of that very party 
to whom^ibey owed^ toleration, which had been reluct- 
antly conced^ hy^^e prejudit^is of the age. < 

It was ^pulat^ in the Edict of Nantes, that the 
Protestants should e^oy the full exercise of their religion ; 
and 4^8 r%ht they continued to possess until the reign of 
Louis XIV. To this there were added several other pri- 
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iviteges, -suck ^ no CaiOioUc Government » except tkat of 
Vj'anc^, woul^^en have granted to its heretical sahjecta. 
Bwt these thills did not satisfy the desires of the Protest- 
ant clergy. They were not content to exercise their own 
^ligiou, unless Uiey could also trouble the religion of 
•others. Their first step was, to call upon the government 
to limit the perfonnance of those rights which the French 
('atholicB had long revered as emhleins of the nationalAitfa. 
For this purpose, directly after the death of Henry IVPihey 
held a great assembly at Saumur, in which they formally 
demanded that no Catiiolic processions should be allbw^d 
in any town, place, or castle occupied by the Protestants,**’* 
As the government did not seem inclined to coimtennace 
this monstrous pretension, these intolerant sectaries look 
the law^into their own hands. They not only attacked 
the Catholic processions wherever they met them, but they 
subjected the priests to personal insults, and even endea- 
\oured to prevent them from administering the sacrament 
to the sick. If a Catholic clergyman was engaged in bury- 
ing thjj|,dead, Protestants were sure to be present, 
inteipiipting fimeral , turning the ceremonies into ridi- 
culcV attempting, by their clamour, to deaden the 
voice %i the minister, so that the service performed in the 
church should not be heard. Nor did they always con- 
fine themselves even to such demonstrations as these. For, 
certain towns having been, perhaps imprudently, placed 
under ^their controf, they ejjfercised their authority in tliem 
with the most wanton insolence.^ At La Rochelle, which 
* 

*1^ proosMionc cathoUquet serAicut iuierditea dani iea 

pUoas, villM at chSt«»ux ocoupAt par c»ux de U religion.* Gbura- 
jpiauB^B H4cff0(i0U, rol. i. p. 3^. 

Qf ibm^ facts we have the most uneqaivceal proof, for they 
were &ot#nly atmted by the CAlholict in 1S33, hnt at# fioohled, 
without being denied, by the Protestant historian fQa y ac- 

cusoit tes Edformes dHnjuiier les pretres, qnand ila lea voy^eni passer ; 
d’einpBcher les prooeations des Cetholiquet) Tadsiinislration eaeci»> 
mens aux m^ades; Cinterrement ^ morts avae lea o^rlhioniet ae- 
coutumAes; .... que lea formes a*dtolent ewparea dot nioote an 
quelques Ueux, et en d^aaires ae eervoient do eellee dea O^honquea 
pour arertir de Theure da prBohe, quHla afleetoimit de faifeadu bruit 
autour des ^glises pendant le service, quMls tonmofeat ea dMlipn; 
les eerdraonies de I’^gliae romaine.* Bafonrf , £fitr. ^ rlTgff 
vol. ii, pp. 4^4 i she also pp. 149^ 1-^0. " 
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for importancie was the second city in the kingdom, they! 
would not permit the Catholics to have^^jj^en a singlt*^ 
church in which to celebrate what for centuries had been 
the sole religion of France, and was still the religion jo( an 
enormous majority of Frenchmen. This, however;, onljh 
formed part of a system by which the l*rotestant clergy 
hoped to trample on the rights of their fellow-subjects, 
lu they ordered in their general assembly at Lou- 
dun, ^at in none of the Protestant towns should there be 
a sermon preached by a Jesuit, or indeed by any eccle- 
siastical person commissioned by a bishop. In another 
assembly, they forbade any Protestant even to be present 
at a baptism, or at a marriage, or at a funeral, if the cere- 
mon^y was pertormed by a Catholic priest. And, as if 
to cut off all hope of reconciliation, they not only vehe- 
mently opposed those intermarriages bi'twet'n the two 
parties, by which, in every (hristian country, religious 
animosities have been softened, but they publicly declared, 
tiiat they would withhold the sacrament from any parents 
whose children were married into a Catholic family. 

Not, however, to accumulate unnecessary e^ence, ^re 
is one other circumstance worth ndating, as a prodf of 
the spirit with which these and similar regulations * were 
enforced. \Vheii Louis XIII., in 1(120, visited Pau, he 
was not only treated with indignity, as being an heret- 
ical prince, but he found that the Protestants had not left 
him a single church, not one place, in which the kuig of 
France, in his own tenifory, could perfonn those devo- 
tions which he believed uecesAry fur bis future salva- 
tion. 


**** *On iponv»it dtre ^oe La Kocbelle StiUi 1 a capUaljir, lit tthit 
temple da cMitvtiiljWMi; W oo oe roytlt U tuoune dglUe, tbettUt oSr<i- 
monie Hiohetieu, vol. i. p. 

M^mi a* vol. ii. p. loo. For otber and timiltr evi- 
dence, ete IhTpuMiit^ HoBiTAY, , vol. xi. p. 244; 

CKconcmis* vi^. vli. p. 164; BexoieT, Bi$t. dt V Edit d$ 

vol. ii. pp. 70, 223, n% ^ 

>«» ft UttUta^ vol. ii. p. 196. 

Foxt etriking if^ttnee of the actual enforcement of thle intoler- 
ant regulation, «ee QuiVK^e (Spnodicca in Gallia, vol. ii. p. 314* 

UaBiB, d4 toui* XUl. vol. li. p. 124; Mtm. d« fjjdekHieUf 

vol. ii. pp. 1Q9, lid; FBLXCB’t of ikt traUHanU of Franca^ j^. 238. 
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This was^ the way in which the French Protestanta, 
influenced by^hcir new leaders, treated the first CathoSc 
government which abstained from persecuting them; the 
first. which not only allowed them the free exercise of 
their ^digion, but even advanced many of them to offices 
of trust and of honour.**^ All this, however, was only 
ot a piece with the rest of their conduct. They, who in 
numbers and in intellect formed a miserable niin<|^y of 
the Fnmch nation, claimed a power which the m^ority 
liad abandoned, and refused to concedt* to other^ the 
toleration they tliemselves enjoyed. Several persona who 
had joined their party now’ quitted it, and returned to 
the Catholic church ; but for exercising this undoubted 
right, th(‘v were insulted by the Protestant clergy ia the 
grosses# manner, with every terra of opprobnum and 
ahu^e. Kor those who resisted their authority, no treat- 
ment was considered too severe. In 1612, Ferrier, a man 
of some reputation in his owm day, having disobeyed their 
injunctions, w as ordered to appear before |^ne of then syn- 
ods. I’hc gist of bih oft'ence was, that he had spoken con- 
temptuously of ecclesiastical assemblies; and to this there 
were, of course, add(‘d those accusations against his moral 
conduct, with which theologians often attempt to blacken 
the character of their opponents. Headers of ecclesiast- 
ical history are too familiar with such charges to attach 
any importance to them ; but as , in this ca^e, the accused 
w as ^ried by men who were at on^f‘ his prosecutors , his 
enemielf and his judges, the re^it was easy to anticipate. 
In 1613 Ferrier was excHiiumuicated , and the excommu- 
nication was publicly proclaimed in the church of^Kimes. 
In this sentence, which is still extant, ha is declared by 

Xm 1625, Howell writes that the j^uteetaatt had pat pp an in- 
Bcriptloa <>u the gates of Montaubaoi, ^ Koj Muas foj, vim Mmi p«ur.^ 
Letters, p. 178. 

‘ Sometimes they were called dog» retorniiig to the vomit of po- 
pery , somc^mefl they were «win% wallowing ha the mire of idolatry. 
Quick’s Synodtoon in Gallia, voL i. pp. 385, 3S8. 

It is observable, that on the first occasion (Quick'# SyUs^dictm, 
vul 1 . p. 362) nothing is said of FerrSsr’s immorality ; and dli tlm nsirt 
oucaslon (p. 449) the synod complains, among other thipgs, ’ho 
hath most lioentlously inveighed against . and sa^dhlly Iwaltotad, 
the ecclesiastical assemblies/ • 
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the clergy to be ‘a scandalous man, a person incorrigible, 
impenitent, and ungovernable.’ We, ther^bre, they add, 
‘in the name and power of our Lord Jesus Christ , by the 
conduct of the Holy Ghost, and with authority from the 
church, have cast, and do now cast and throw hin^,4)ut of- 
the society of the faithful, that he may be delivered up* 
unto Satan.’ 

•l^t he may be delivered up unto Satan! This was 
the penalty which a handful of clergymen, in a corner of 
France, thought they could inflict on a man who dared to 
d^pise their authority. In our time such an anathema 
would only excite ^derision ; but, early ip the seventeenth 
century, the open promulgation of it was enough to ruin 
any private person against whom it might be directed. 
And they whose studies have enajiled them to /ake the 
measure of the ecclesiastical spirit will easily believe that, 
in that age, the threat did not remain a dead letter. The 
people, inflamed by their clergy, rose against Ferner, 
attacked his l^imily, destroyed his property, sacked and 
gutted his houses, and demanded with loud cries, that the 
‘traitor Judas’ should be given up to them. The unhappy 
man with the greatest difflciilty cflccted his escape; but 
though he saved his life by flying in the dead of the night, 
he was obliged to abandon for ever his native town, as 
he dared not return to a place where he had provoked so 
active and so implacable a party. 


Se< this frightful aud iinpiout dooumeut, m Quiox’t' Sgnodi&on, 
vol. i. pp. 448-450. *■ 

2'he notion of theologians respecting eacomroouication tnaf be 
seen in Mr. Paper’s entertaining book, Treatise on tht Church, yoI. i. 
pp. 64-67, voL U. ]pp, 298, 800; but the opiniont of this eofihEiiig writer 
should be contrasted with the indignant language of Vallel, Xf Ifroit 
des (ien8, voL 1, pp. 177, 17S. In England, the terrors of tBbOQipmttni- 
oation fell into contempt toWarda the end of the seventeenth eentury. 
See Lt/e 0 / An^tinhop Sharpe, edited by Newcome, vol. i. p. 216: com- 
pare p. 368; and see me mournful remarks of , Dr. Moma||p in his 
Eccle*. Hiii, vol. ii. ^ T9; and Sir PhiUp Warwick' , pp. 
175, 176. a 

On me treatment of Ferrier, which excited great attention as 
indicating the extreme lengths to which the Protestants were prepared 
to go, serif^m. de Richelieu, vol i. p. 177; 3/rm. de Pontchartruin, vol. 
ti FP< 5, 6, 12, 29, 82; M4m. de Lupieun Mornay , vol. xil. p. 317, 833. 
341, 350, 369, 888, 4§0; F»i/XC®’f Hint, of the Protestants of France, p. 
585; Biog. UnU., vol. xiv p. .J4U, TALLKManr uks RAaux, Jlistvnrttes, 
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Into Other matters, and even into those connected with 
the ordinarjl^ Inactions of government, the Protesf4Ui|0 jCIT- 
ried the same spirit. Although they formed so l^saU a 
secy on of the people, they attempted to control thO ad- 
«minig^ation of the crown, and, by the use of threats, turn 
all its acts to their own favour. They would not allow 
the state to determine what ecclebiastical councils it should 
recognize y they would not even iiermit the king to ^loose 
his own wife. In 1615, without the least pretOt^o of 
4'omplaint, they assembled in large numbers at Grenoble 
and at Nlmes. The deputies of Grenoble ins|ste4l l^at 
government should refuse to acknowledge the Gouncil of 
Trent ; and both assemblies ordered that the Pl^teat> 
ants should prevent the marriage of Louis XiU. willi* a 
Spanish iirincoss. ‘ The> laid similar claims to ii^lOrfere 
with the disposal of civil and military oftices. Shortly, 
after the death of Henry IV. they, in an assembly at 
Saiimur, insisted that Sully should be restored to mme 
posts trom whieh , in their opinion , he had been ui^ustly 
removed. In 1619, another of their assemblies at Lou- 
dun declared , that as one of the Protestant councillors ot 
the parliament of Paris had become a Catholic, he must 
be dismissed; and they dtmiaiided that, for the same rea- 
son, the govenimeiit of Lectoure should be taken from 
Fontrailles, he also having adoi>ted the not infrequent 
example of abandoning liis sect in order to adopt a creed 
saiKJtioned by the state. 

vol, V. pp. 48«54. Mr Smedley, who refers to none of thesa^authorities, 
except two passages iu Duplessis, has given a garbled acoount of this 
riot. See his Mtntvry oj Hr/onued Reltywn in Ftancty vof. iii. pp. 

lao. 

KickHitu^ vol. i. p. 123. 

Ckefirfotra, vol. i. p. 123, Haain, //M^ (f« Loui* XlJJt., vol. i. p. 
3S4iiBinioisTy Jffitt. de VKdit d« Namie*, vol. ii. p. ISS; de itoAan. 

vol, i p. 130. 

'** Capefiock^s HiCk^Ueuj vol. 1. p. 124; J/rm. dt Pontchdi^rainj vol. 
ii. p 100; L» Vassob, Jfui. de Lome XIIJ, vol. ii. pp. a»^3S4. The 
consequence whs, that the king wu obliged to tend a pewbffhl eaoort 
to protect hft bride against his Proteatant sublects. de EicAf- 

vol, i. p. 274. / 

CAPEFioint’s iiicAehe«, vol. i. p. 38; Bejcoist, ffiet. d^VEdd dt 
Nantest vol. ii. pp. 28, 29, 63. 7 

Mrm. df Fontenay Mareuil^ vol. i, p. 450; Man. dc 
vol. ii. p iGl. See a similar instance, in the case of Bergpir,'‘in Blfe- 


m 
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B) May of aiding all this, and Mith the , view of ex- 
asperatiHg still further religious animosities, the principal 
PrOt^Stknt clergy put forth a series of works, M’hicii, for 
bitterness of feeling, have hardl\ e\er been equalled,, an<l 
M'hich it would certainly be iiiijmssdde to suri)as>H^ Tin* 
intense hatred with which they regarded their ( atholi<' 
eouiitrnuen, can only be fiiU\ estimated by those win* 
have looked into the j»ainphlets written by the French 
Protestants during the first halt of the stnenieeiith len- 
turv^ or who have read the laboured and formal treatise > 
of such men as < hamiei , Drelimouit , Moulin. Thomson, 
and Vignier. Without, hovevtT, pausing on tlu*so. it will 
pethaps be tbouglit suffieient if, lor the sake ol hre\it\, 1 
follow the meie outline of ]»olui(al e\ems. Cireat miuiber'* 
of tlie Protestants had joined in tin* rebt*Ilion wluch, in 
1615, Mas raised by (mule; and, althotigh the\ Mere 
then easily defeated, they seemed bent on tr>ing the issue 
of ^ freNh stniggle. In Hearn, M’bere they Mere unu>nall) 
numerous. the>, even during the reum ot Henry 1\ .. had 
refused to tolerate the (atholic religion; ‘their fanaiicai 
clergy,' sa\s the historian of Frame, ‘declaring that it 
M'ould be a cnirie to peniiit the idulatrv of tlie ma»».’ 
This charitable maxim they tor many years lu’tively (*n- 
forced, seizing the property of the Catholic clergy, and 
employing it in support of their om'ii churches;**^ so that. 


NOisr, IliMf tie l Etitt dc Sunt''*. \'A ii p 1.16, wrhoui the Protc»tant« 
sought to deprive becaute ‘)1 inojt quitte leur religion.' 

'>■ Bazik, Hht. de Lout* XIIE vol. i, p :tsi Bismondi {UiH. 
Eran^uis^ vlil. xxif. p. 34^) timt tbe.^ had no good reason for this, 
and u i| certain that tbeir privileges, so far from Heiug diminiahed 
since the £diot of Nantes, had been conttrmed and extended. 

M. Felice (JUuit. of the ProteMtants of France, p. 237) of l#nwer 

Navarre and Bdam, in 1617. "Three-fourths of the popxiii0k^%i^ some 
say uine-tentlia , Is^tmged to the reformed oonununion.* per- 

haps overeldixnated; but we know, from l)e Thou, that the^ lolMied 
a majority in Bdarn in ir>06- "Les Protestante } fnseent ea plus 
grand nombre gne let Catholiqaes.’ Ds Tnon, JA$t. (fntp. vol. t. 
p. 167, 

"Lee ministrea !fiinatiqnet dC-lemlent qu’lla ne p^vaient sans 
crime soulErir dans ce pays Pldolatrle de* la mease.' Sis- 

MOirui, ties Fran^h, voL xxu, p. 415, 

ffofice »ur let de Rohan ^ vol. 1. p. 26. Compare the 

aennunt given by Pontohartniin , who was one of the ininistore of 
^iionis Kin., Him Ponfehartram, vol U. pp. 248, ‘i$4, and see 
di Hichilttu, vol. i. p. 443. 
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* . 
while in One part of the dominions of the king id Wisfd^ 
the Protestmkto were allowed to exercise their^ ^t^giOn, 
they, in another paH of his dominions, prevented Ca- 
tholics from exercising theirs. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected*' that any government would suffer such an anomaly 
as this; and, in 1618, it was ordered that the Protestants 
should restore the plunder, and reinstate the Catholics in 
their former possessions. But the reformed clergy, alarmed 
at so sacrilegious a proposal, appointed a public fast, and 
inspiriting the people to resistance, forced the royal com- 
missioner to^ Hy from Pau, where he had arriv^ in the 
hope of effecting a peaceful adjustment of the claims of 
the rival parties. 

The rebellion thus raised by the zeal of the Protest- 
ants was soon put down; but, according to the confession 
oL^han, one of the ablest of their leaders, it was the 
b^pimiiig of all their misfortunes. *•* The sword had|pow 
been drawn; and the only question to be decided was, 
whether France should be governed according to the prin- 
ciples of toleration recently established, or according to 
the maxims of a despotic sect, which, while professing to 
advocate the right of private judgment, was acting in a 
way that rendered sll private judgment impossible. 

Scarcely was the war in B6am brought to an end, 
when the Protestants determined on making a great effort 
in the west of France. *** The seat of this new struggle 
was Rochelle, which was one of the strongest fortresses in 
Kurojpp, and was entirely in the hands of the Protestants,^*^ 

' ‘ • 

Bazxx, France #oim Louf* XIIl, voL il. pp. ^<-04. The 

pith ^ me quettioxL wm, thet *r4dit de Nealee eyant donjt^ poaroir, 
taat q«thollittiei qa'Muc huguraioU , de re&tecr putoat dans lean 
hittfiti, ter ecol6tiaetiquet de Btern ddmandfereat MUMjtoit iM teori.' 
de Fonimap Jiareuit, vol. i, p. 392. 

HI *L’»ffaire de Btexn, eouroe de tooe not maiuc.* Jfee^de Rokan, 
▼ol. 1. p, l&S; eee aleo p. 183. Aad the Brotestant La 

de Louie XtUy rol. iii. p. S34): ^ValEftire da Bdant l^ TaMam- 
bl6a qui te •onvoqua eninite h LagBoehoUa , eont la toiurea Tdiitohla 
dee xnalhr ure dee 6gUeee rafomdee da Franae eotts ta thgoM dant 
rhiatoire.’ f " 

On the conuexioii betwaaa tha. piflaadlagt of B«am iod ^Km 
of BooheUe, compare Uim, de Montpiat, toI. i. p. 33, with JrCMl de ftipM 
iteti, vol. it. p. 113, aad M4m, de AoJIaa, toI. i. p. 446. 

H* Their first charoh was astabltahed in 13M (Rainm’s ITare 

BtrexLs. ir. ‘ 17 . 
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wlio grown wealthy, partly by their own industry, and 
partlj^4| following the occupation of public pirates. In 
this city^ wtich they believed to be impregnable, they, 
in December 16*20, held a Great Assembly, to which their 
spiritual chiefs flocked from all parts of France. Ir^was 
soon evident that their party was now governed hy men 
who were bent on the most violent measures. Their great 
secular leaders were, as we have already seen, gradually 
falling off; and, by this time, there only remained two of 
mucll ability, Bohan and Moniay, both of whom saw the 
inexj^iency of their proceedings, and desired that the 
ass^jbly should peaceably separate. But the authority 
of the clergy wa.s irresistible : iunl, by their prayers and 
exhortations, they easily gained over the ordinary citizens, 

who were then a gross and uneducated body. 'Fuder 

their influence, the assembly adopted a course which nen~ 

in France, vol i p. liSO); Vut, by the re»gn of Charles IX. the maj(*r- 
)ty of the inhabitants were Proteetants. See I)b Thou, Univ. 

vol. IV. p. 263, vol V p. 372, ad ann. and 1567. 

Or, as M. Capefigne courteously puts it. ‘les Bocbelots ne re- 
spcctalent pas toujours les pavilions amis ’ Capekioce’8 Htchel$i>Uy 
vol. 1 . p. 3.32. A delicate circumlocution, unknown to Meaeray, who 
says de France, vol. lii. p 426; in 15S7, ‘et let Hocheloia, qui 

par le moyen du commerce et de la piraterif,' Ac. 

‘Ceste place, que les huguenots tenoient qoasy pour imprenable * 
Mem. de Fontenny Mareutl, vol i. p. 512. ‘Cette orgueilleuse cit4, qui 
se croyoit imprenable’ Mem. de Montytat, vol. i p. 45. Howell, who 
visited Rochelle m 1620 and 1622, was greatly struck by its strep^h. 
HowBLi’s Letters, pp. 46, 47, U*>^. At p. 204, he calls it, in 
barons style, ‘the chiefest propuguacle of the Protestants there.’ ; 
a description of the dofeno^ of Rochelle, see I>« Thou, ffiet. 
vol. VI pp. 615 — J>l7; and some details worth consulting in M»E 
Mist, de France, vol, ii. pp. 277— 

BaeiK, ffiat de Louis Jill, vol. li. p. 139; SisiiojfPt, Bit 
Fran<}ats, vol. xxii. pp. 460, 4Sl. Boiian himself says {Meuuyjj^, i. p. 
446): ‘je m’efTorcai deHa s^parer.’ In a remarkable letter. Mor* 

nay wrote ten yean befon this, he shows hit appreheMMKi 
eviinhat would result from the increasing violence of EH fVty ; 
he advises iiostre aWe soit temp6r6 de prudence * Mem, et CwTr •> 
spend* vol. xi. p. 123; and as to the divisions this oaused among the 
Prote^nts, see pp. IM, MO, vol. xii. pp. 82, 255; and Sullt, (KcoAo- 
rnie$ Roy ales, vol. lx. pp. 350, 43.5. ^ 

‘Les seigneurs dd pmti, et surtout le sage Huplestis Momayr 
drent ce qw’ils purent pour engager les r^formdt k ne j>as provoquer 
raptjOritd royale pout des caullp qui ne pouvoient iustider une guerre 
lUllpm; mats le pOuvoir dans le parti avoit passd presque absolument 
aux bourgeois des vlUfS et aux ministres qui se llvroient aveugldment 
k lour fanatisme et k feur orgenil, et qui dtoient d’aotant plus ap- 
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dcrcd civil war inevitable. Their first act 
by which they at once confiscated all tlie inopertj^^idong- 
ing to Catholic churches. They then caused a gre&i 
teal be struck; under the authority of which they 
ordered that the people should he anned , and taxes col- 
lected from them for the purpose of defending their reli- 
gion. Finally, they drew up the regulations, and organ- 
ize<l^the estahlisliment of what they called the llefonnetl 
dmrches of France and of Beam: and, with a view to 
taciliratc the exercij*e of their spiritual jurisdiction, Siey 
parcelled out France into eight circles, to each of i^eh 
there wa^ allotted a separate general; who, liowevei^ was 
to be aecninpaiiied by a clergyman, since the administra- 
tion, inwall its parts, was held responsible to that ecclesi* 
a^'tical a^^embly which called it into existence. 

Such were the forms and pomp of authority assumed 
b> the spiiitiial leaders of the French Protestants; %eii 
by nature destined to obscurity, and whose ubiliticb were 
so despicable, that, notvnthstandiiig their temporary 
importance, they have left no name in history. These in- 
^lgIliticant priests, who, at the best, wiere only fit to mount 
the pulpit <if a country village, now' arrogated to them- 
selves the right of ordering the affairs of France, impos- 
ing taxes upon Frenchmen, confiscating propeny, raising 
troops, levying war; and all this for the sake of propa- 
gating a cregiiL which was scouted by the country at large 
as a foul iin^^imchievotts heresv. 


plaudii^ qu'ils iit«|itroient plus 4e violence' SiflHOHDi, Bnt, dea ^>a«- 
^ats^ Vtol. xxii. p. 4JS. * 

'Couifi^qul^ lee biens de« 4gh«es catholique*.' La-Vall^k, 
liisL aes hi. p. S5; and see Capkfiouk’s vol. 

1. p. '^5S. 

*** *lls donneiit des commissions d’amer et de fisire d|lia impoai- 
tious sar le p«^pie, et cc sous leur grand eceau, qui dtoit Eehgicn 
appuy^e sur une oroix, ayaut on la mam uu Uvre de IMvangPi^ foulatm^ 
atix loeds uw vieux squelctto, qu^s disoicnt <&tre IVglisd,, ronuduq.*^ 
Alt’tu. de RicfiHieu^ vol. n p. 12o, M. Capeague (Rtchelieu^ vol. 

2r<9) says that this seal still exists; bat it is not even allud^ to 
late writer (FKbiCF, ffht. of th« Prote^t^tt of France ^ 
systematically suppresses every ftict unfavourable to his 
Le Vassou, HUf. (ie Loui^ Xlil. vol, iv. p. 157; . 
de XowM -Y7//, vol. ii. p. 145; Bkmoist, /list, de PEdtt de Xt^ntes^ voK 
11 pp. 35;{— 35:*, CarxnG^'s HtcMieUf^ol. i p 25S 


IT* 
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fil the face of these inordinate pretensionSj it was evi- 
dent tl^.the French government had no choice, except 
abdicate its functions , or else take arms in its own 
defence. Whateveir may be the popular notion respect; 
ing the necessary intolerance of the Catholics, ItfYs an 
indisputable fact, that, early in the seventeenth century, 
they displayed in France a spirit of forbearance, and a 
Christian charity, to which the Protestants could make no 
pretence. During the twenty-two years which elapsed be- 
twdfen the Edict of Kantes and the A^|jseinbly of Kochelle, 
th^ i^overnment, notwithstanding repeated provocation.s, 
nev^r attacked the Protestants; nor did they make any 
attempt to destroy the privileges of a sect which thej 
were bound to consider heretical, and the extirpation of 
which had been deemed by their fathers to be one of the 
hrst duties of a ( hristian statesman. 

The war that now broke out lasted he\en >eai*s, and 
was uninterrupted, except by the short peace, tirst of 
Montpelier, and afterwards of llochelle; neither of which, 
however, was very strictly prescr^'ed. Hut the difference 
in the views and i^entions of the two parties, corre- 
sponded to the difference between the classes which gov- 
erned them. The Protestants, being inffuenced mainly 
by the clergy, made their object religious domination. 
The Catholics, being led by statesmeji, kimed at tem- 
poral advantages. Thus it was, that circumstances had, 
in France, so completely obliterated the or^^al tendency 
of these two great s^s, that, by a singular metamor- 
phosis ^ the secular principle was now represented by the 
Catholics, and the theological principle by the Protestants. 
The authority of the clergy, and therefore the inlerests of 
8ui>erstition, were upheld by that very party which otred 
its origin to the dimimition of both; they were, on the 
other hai|^ attadted by a party whose success had hitherto 
depended jon the increase both. If the ('atholic^ tri- 

Even JCeeaeim, w!u>, at » ProteeUnt, was naturally prejudiced 
in Savow^of the Hnfrwota, aaya, that they had eatabiiehed, 4inpe- 
ftem Ilk; impifio;’ amd he atferlbee tn the violence of their mlere the 
tW of im* Scciei. ffiit vol. 11. pp. S37, ass. 

‘ Compare MMt. de Fontenay Marmit, vol. ii. p. S8, with 
FRtt, dt ia Dipiomaite fran<;aiMf, vol. ii. p. ^^1. 
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umphed, the ecclesiastical pow^r woaM be weakeaed; ‘0 
the Frotestaats triumphed, it would be streagthe^^ Of* 
this fact, so far as the Protestants are conc^nie#J( 
jugt given ample proof, collected from their proceedtays^ 
and«i^i»fn the language of their own synods. And that 
the opposite, or secular principle, predominated among 
the Catholics, is evident, not only from their undeviating 
policy in the reigns of Henry lY. and Louis XHI., but 
also from another circumstance worthy of note. For, their 
motives were so obvious, and gave such scandal to the 
clmrch, that the pope, as the great protector of rebSion, 
thought himself bound to reprehend that disregard Ot' 
theorogical interests which they displayed, and which he 
considered to be a crying and unpardonable offeneOi In 
1022, •only one year after the struggle between the Pro- 
testants and Catholics had begun, be strongly remon- 
strated with the French government upon the notorious 
indecency of which they wei^ guilty, in carrying on war 
against hlfctics, not for the purpose of suppressing the 
heresy, bni merely with a view of procuring for the state 
those temporal advantages which, in the opinion of all 
pfOus men, ought to be regarded ns of subonlinato im- 
portance.*^® 

If, at this juncture, the Protestants had carried the 
day, the loss to France would have been immense, perhaps 
irreparable. For no one, who is acquainted with the tam- 
per and character of the French Calvinists, can doubt, that 
if they had obtained possession of the government, they 
would have revived those religious persecutions which, so 
far as their power extended, they h|d already attempted 
to enforce. Not only in their writings, but even in the 
edicts of their assemblies, we hnd ample proof of that 


Bee the pt^per of instntclioae from Pope in tiio 

Appendix to Bawks, Dig Rum. PapgU, vol. iii. pp. 173,174^ Die 
eache abe^iti wae er dem KdAiae Von Prankr^b voxi^f^en aoB: t> 
date er ja xdcht den Verdacht auf eloK laden werde ale viKfolire^^r dia 
Proteetanten bloie aut StaatflnteTeeie.^ Baain {Hht. d« Loui$^ 

Tol. il. p. 320) aays, that Biohelien attacked the HaguenoOi *'«atia Mk 
enne id4e de pert4cution religiatiae.* See, to the eaiiiea0Mt,J 
riotix’s Richtlim, vol. i. p. 374; and the candid admfelinttt ‘ 
Proteetant lie Yaeior, in his BUt, de Lcui* XIIl, vol. v. pi» 11. 

• 

• a 
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meddling and. intolerant spirit which, in every ftge, haii 
characterized ecclesiastical legislation. Indeed, duch a 
spirit ;^e legitiniate consequence of the fundamental 
assumj^tion from which theological lawgivers usually start. 
Ine clergj' are tahgb to considt'r that their pa{i|mo(iQt, 
duty is to preserve tlie parity of the faith, and guard it 
against the invasions of heresy. Whenever, therefore, they 
rise to power, it almost invariably happens, that they carry 
into {lolitics the habits they have contracted in their pro- 
fession; and having long been accustomed to consider 
reli§tou$ error as criminal, they now naturally attempt to 
make it penal. And as all the European countries have, 
in the period of their ignorance, been once ruled hy the 
clergj’ just >0 do ue find in the la^ -books ot every land 
tlio>e traccb ot their power which the progress of know- 
ledge IS gradually efiaciiig. Wi* find the professors of the 
dominant creed enacting Jaws against the protessurs of 
other creeds, laws .sometime^ to burn them, sometimes 
to exile them, sometimes to take awa> their qvil rights, 
sometimes only to take away their poUtkal ri^^. These 
are the diftVreut gradations through w'hich persecution 
pas^e&, and by observing liiiicli, \\i* may measure, in any 
( (»uiitr> , the energy of the eccle.siastical npirit. At the 
same time, the theory by whicfi such ineaaures are sup- 
ported, generally gives rise to other measures of a some- 
wlmt difierent. though of an a^tlogous character. For, by 
extending the authority of law to opinions as well as to 
acts, the basis of legislation becomes dangerously enlarged; 
the individuality and independence of each man are in- 
vaded; ^nd encouragement is given to the enactment of 
intrusive and vexat^lts regulations, which arc supposed to 
peri'orm for morals the service tliai the other class of laws 
performs for religion. Fnder pretence of favouring 
practice of virtue, and maintaining the purity of society, 
men are troi|ded in their most ordinary pursuits, in the 
commonest occurrences of life, in their atnusemepts, nay, 
erefi in the very dress they may he inclined to wear. That 
this is wj^at has' actually been done, must be known to 
whiter has looked into the writings of the fathers, into 
thevcanons of (thristian councils, into the different systew 
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**<oi eccleftiastical law, or into the sermons of the 
oleri^l all this is so natural, thM regolfl^eil^ 

conceived in the same spirit were drawn up lor tfe goi^* 
eminent of Geneva by the Calvinist clergy, and Jfok ^ 
• govgr^ent of England by Archbishop Cranmer and ms 
coadjutors; while a tendency, precisely identical, may be 
observed in the legislation of the Puritans, and to give a 
still later instance, in that of the Methodists. It is there- 
fore not surprising that, in Fram^e, the Protestant clergy, 
Iming great power among their own party, should enforce 
a similar discipline. Thus, to mention only«a few Sam- 
ples, they forbade any one to go to the theatre, or even 
to witness the performance of private theatricals. They 
looked upon dancing as an ungodly amusement, and, there- 
fore, not only strictly prohibited it, bnt they ordered 
that all dancing -masters should be adnionished by the 
spiritual power, and desired to abandon so unchristian a 
profession. If, however, the admonition failed in effecting 
its purpose, the dancing-masters, thus remaining obdurate, 
were to lie excommunicated.*^* With the same pious care 
did the clergy superintend other matters equally important. 
In one of their synods, they o#i|hred that all persons should 
abstsun from wearing gay apparel, aiid should arrange 
their hair with becoming modesty. In another synod, 
they forbade women to paint; and they declared, that if, 
after this iiviunction, any woman persisted in painting, she 
should not b« allowed to receive the sacrament. To 
their own clergy, as the instructors and shepherds of the 
ffock, there was paid an attention still more scrupulous. 
The ministers ,of the word were pei^itted to taach He- 
brew, because Hebrew is a sacred diJ^ct, uncontaminated 
by profane writers. But the Greek language, Ivhich con- 
ics all the philosophy and pearly all the wisd(^a of anti- 
quity, was to be discouraged, Its study l^ aai^, its pro- 
fessorship suppressed.*^* And, in order thai mind 

‘T* Quid's SjfMdtCOH fit Cra/nt, TOl. i. p. SS. 

Jbtd, vol. i. pp. Ivii. 17, 131, vol. il. p. 174. h 

*Aikd both sexes are required to keep modesty In iltt. 

Tol. i. p. IIS. ^ 

»n QuickCs iSjfHodico*. vol. t p. ISH. 5 ' ^ 

The synod of Ales, in 1S30, says, * A minister may m ihs Wie 
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might not be distracted from spiritual thin^^ the study 
of chemistry was likewise forbidden; such a mere eaifthly 
pursuit being incon^atible with the habits of the sacred 
pfofesfeon. Lest, however, in spite of these precautions, 
knowledge should' stfli creep in among the Pro^<**ant8, 
other measures were taken to prevent even its earliest 
approach. The clergy, entirely forgetting that right of 
private judgment upon which their sect was founded, be- 
came io anidous to protect the unwary from error, that 
they fojpbade any person to print or publish a work with- 
out sanction of the church, in other words, without 
the sanction of the clergy themselves. When, by these 
mean|, they had destroyed the possibility of free inquiry, 
and, so far as they ^ere able, had put a stop to the ac- 
quisition of all real knowledge, they proceetled to guard 
against another circumstance to which their' measures had 
given rise. For, several of the Protesta^, seeing that 
under such a system, it was impossible educate their 
families with advantage, sent their childi^, to some- M: 
those celebrated Catholic colleges, where'^ilone a 80u||B 
(education could then be obtained. But th^l|pergy, so sooP 
as they heard of this pracd^^ put an end to it, by excom- 
municating the offending parents; and to this there was 
added an order forbidding them to admit into their own 
private houses any tutor who professed the Catholic reli- 
gion. Such was the way in which the French Protest- 
ants were watched over and protected by Aeir 8i>iritual 
masters. Even the minutest matters were not beneath 

time be fioftmtor in and of the Ifebrew toagpe. Bnt it ie 

not seemly tor bps to ptbfoss tibe 0fe^ also, becaose lae most of bis 
employment Will bo taken op in Ute exposition of Fogan and prote* 
aotbofs, unless he be discharged lyom the minisury.’ Qgtex^s d'yaod- 
tcon^ TOl. ii< p. 67. Three years latior, the qmod of Charentoiii sap** 
pressed altofotliey tb* 0«oeb proletsorstiips, *as being saperdoous and 
of noall prodV IMd., yol. H* p. 115. ^ 

The loytdd of Bt. Itaiaant, in !609, orders that '^oolloiiuief dltd 
synods tbidl have a wat^blbl eye (^ver those ministers fvho stady 
chemistry, and grievottsly reprove and censure them.?^ Ibid. volk. 
p. m: ^ 

jsidd.<Voi. i. pp. ifo, m, voi. «. p. no. 

**^OriMd/vo!. t. pp. Iv. iJ35, 419, vol. li. pp. 901, 509, 515. Compase 
BaxiilrV Mat. de rJSdii de Nantes, voL ii. 47.1. 

/bid. vol. 11. p. 81. 
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’the iiotiee ^ these great legislators. They ord^ed 
no persoh raotild go to a ball or masquerade; nw oiifil 
any Ohristian to look at the tricks of coiyurors, or at the 
famous game of goblets, or at the pnppet'Shov; 

be present at morris-dances ; f^or all such amuie^ 
ments should be suppressed by the magistrates, because 
they excite curiosity, cause expense, waste time. An- 
other thing to be attended to, is the names that are be- 
stol?ed in baptism. A child may have two Christian names, 
though one is preferable. Great care, however, is to be 
observed in their selection. They ought to be taken from 
the Bible, but they ought not to be Baptist or Angel; 
neither should any infant receive a name which ha^been 
formerly used by the Pagans. AVhen the children dre 
grown tup, there are other regulations to which they muft 
bo subject. The clergy declared that the faithful must 
by no means let their hair grow long, lest by so doing 
they indulge in the luxury, of ‘lascivious curls.’ 
They are to make their garments in such a manner as to 
avoid ‘the new-fangled fashions of the world:’ they are to 
have no tassels to their dress: their gloves must be 
without silk and ribbons : are to abstain from far- 

diugales: they are to beware of wide sleeves.^*® 

Those readers who have not studied the history of ec- 
clesiastical legislation, will perhaps be surprised to find,, 
that men of ^avity, men who had reached the years of 

quick’s rol. ii. p. I74. # 

*** ’All Clkc|i&ui m«gifftrKt«t km Kdrited not in the leait to tuAer 
theiiit becKute^U feede foolith onrioiity, putt upon unnecessKry ex- 
peniM, Knd wistst ttme.’ /Md. vol. i. p. 194 . * 

yffy knottjT quectioB for the ibeologiKuti but it Vm 
at length decided in the effirmetlve by the tynod of Seuiaur; ’On the 
13th iwticle of the tame chapter, the deputiet of Poiotou^ demanded, 
whether two namec might be ghrm « child at baptitm? fo which it 
wee replied: ’The thiikg wae indiiiereat*, however, pareule were ad- 
▼ited to obterre herein Chrittian timplloiiy.’ Ibid. Vol. I, i||, 17S. 

Ibid. vol. 1. pp. Klvi. 2.5. * * - 

tei 1 ^qpte the language of tpe eirnod of Caetree, JTMiA 

vol, 4. p. 174. , 

vol. i. p. 165, vol ii. pp. 7, 174, 574, 5S3. In th^iaefitf 
the Spanith clergy, early in the preeent century, ettemptedl|hv|^||^^ 
the drett of women. See J)obH»4o*M LtUer from Spuin, 
good illuitretion of the ecHetiaetfoal ipirit, whether it be^Sn^Wi? 
^rotettant. 
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discretion, and were assembled together in solemn couadii; 
should evince such a pfying and puerile spirit; that they 
should display such miserable and childish imbecility. 
Buty whoever will take a wider survey of human affairs, 
will be inclined to blame, not so much the legisls^l^, as 
the system of which the legislators formed a i>art. For 
as to the men themselves, they merely acted after their 
kind. They only followed the traditions in which they 
were bred. By virtue of their profession, they had been 
accustomed to hold certain views, and, when they rose 
to \>ower, it was natural that they should carry those 
views into effect; thus transplanting into the law-book 
the |ttaxims they had already preached in the pulpit. 
Whenever, therefore, we read of meddling, inquisitive, and 
yexatious regulations imposed by ecclesiastical authority, 
we should remember, that they are but the legitimate re- 
sult of the ecclesiastical spirit ; and that the way to remedy 
such grievances, or to preyent their occurrence, is not by 
vainly labouring to change the tendencies of that class 
from whence they proceed, but rather by confining the 
class within its proper limits, by jealously guarding against 
its earliest encroachments J%y taking every opportunity of 
lessening its influence, and finally, when the progress of 
sociot} will justify so great a step, by depriving it of that 
apolitical and legislative power which, though gradually 
falling from its hands; it is, even in the most civiliaed 
countries, still allowed in some degree to illain. 
m But, setting aside these general conaiderAtions, it will, 
at all events, be admitted, that I have collected sufficient 
evidence to indicate what would have happened to France, 
if the Protestants liad obtained the upper hand. After 
the facts which I have brought forward, no one can pos- 
sibly doubt, that if such a rnkfortune bad occurred, the 
liberal ai^, considering the age, t|ie enlightened policy of 
Henry IT. and Louis XIIl. would have been destroyed, 
in order to make way for that«^loomy and austea«» system, 
which, every" age and- in every country, has been found 
to be the natural fruit of ecclesiastical power. To put, 
thci^^re, the question in its prope^ form, instead of say- 
ing that there was a war between hostile creeds, we shd^ubi 
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Tather say that there was a war between rival It 

was a contest 7 not so much between the Catholic reHgiim 
and the Protestant religion, as between Catholic laymen 
and Protestant clergy. It was a straggle between iem- 
4 >oT^ interests and theologit-al interests, — between the 
spirit of the present and the spirit of the past. And the 
point now at issue was, whether France should be gov- 
erned by tJie civil power or by the spiritual power, — 
whether she should be iHiled according to the large views 
of secular stattisnien, or according to the narrow notions 
of a factious and intolerant priesthood. • 

TIu* protestants having the great advantage of being 
the aggressive party, and being, moreover, iudamed by a 
religious zeal unknown to their ojipon^nts, might, under 
ordinal^ circumstances, have' succeeded in their hazardous 
attempt ; or, at all events, they might have protracted the 
struggh' tor an iudehnite period, liut, fortunately for 
France, in 1024, only three year^ after the war began, 
Kichelieu assiutied the direction ot the go\erumeut. He 
had for some years been the secret adviser of the queen- 
mother, into whose mind he liad always inculcated the ne- 
cessity of complete toleration. When placed at the head 
of affairs, he pursued the same ptdic} , and attempted in 
every way to conciliate the Piotestants. The cler|[y of his 
own party were c<ui>taiitly urging him to exterminate the 
heretics, whose presence they thought polluted France. 

Hut Kichelieu J|Ui\iug only secular object>, refuses! to em- 
bitter the contest by turning it into a religious war. He 
was d^ermil^ to chastise the rebellion, but he would 
not punish the heresy. Even while the war w^as •raging, 


On his influence avBi her In and after 1 C 16 , sec X4II VAaaoa, 
NiHf, de Loui* XIII t vol, il. p. SOS, dc Fonlchartt'am'^ vol ii. p, 

1 J4U; d*- MontglQt^ vol 1. p, and compare, in Uim* de Riche- 

/♦«*«, vol. ji. pp. l»vS— 200, the curious argutnepts which he^^ut in her 
n»Qulh respecting the impohcy of making war on the ProteS^nts. 

jin the Archbishop of l^yons wrote to RioheU^ urgiOg 

him ^awi^^r Iia Boohelle, et chefier ou. pour mieux dire,%gcterii^n£ 
les huguenots, touCe autre affaire oenante. ’ Bazik. de IfUmi* 

XLIl^ vol il. p. 27 b See also , on tite anxiety of the ele|j|y in 
reign of Louis Kill to destroy the Protestants, BsKOifr^ 

I Em de Nantes, vol ii p^^ IM, 16$. m, 24^, 338, 378, 

KOimi, Hitt, dea Erangatut vol. *xli. p. 485. 
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he would not revoke those edicts of toleration, by which 
the full liberty of religious worship was granted to the 
Protestants. And when they, in 1626, showed signs of 
compunction, or at all events of fear, he publicly confirmed 
the Edict of Nantes, and he granted them peace> al 
though, as he says, he knew that by doing so, be should 
fall under the suspicion of those ‘who so greatly affected 
the name of Eealons Catholics.' A few months after- 
wards, war again broke out; and then it was that Riche- 
lieu ^iprmined on that celebrated siege of Rochelle, which, 
if broflfht to a successful issue, was sure to be a decisive 
blow against the French I'rotestants. That he was moved 
to this hazardous undertaking solely by secular consider- 
ations, is evident, not only from the general spirit of his 
preceding policy, but also from his subsequent conduct. 
With the details of this famous siege history is not con- 
cerned, as such matters have no value except to military 
readers. It is enough to say that, in 1628, Rochelle was 
taken ; and the Protestants, who had been induced by their 
clergy to continue to resist long after relief was hopeless, 
and who, in consequence, had suffered the most dreadful 
hardships, were obliged surrender al discretion. The 
privileges of the town were revoked, and its magistrates 
removed; but the great minister by whom these things 
were effected still abstained from that religious persecu- 
tion to which he was urged. He gran^ to the 

He eonfirmed it in March 16^i Fi^AstAif, d« la Dtplimta- 
he Fran^atse, yoh ii. p. ^9; and alto m the preci^n]^ January. See 
jyift. d€ I' Edit da Ifantr^, vol. ii. appei^iic, pf>, 77, SI. 

‘Cettx qni afTectent autant le noin de s4li» eatholiqQet.^ Mim. 
dfi JUchelteu, vol. in. p. 16; and at p. 2, he, in the tame year (1626). 
says, that he was opposed by those who had *un trop Ardent et pr6- 
cipit6 d6sur de miner les bna^enots.' 

Sisnoimi, Bi$t. de* Fran^ah^ vol. xxiiU p, 66. 

On the stiiTerings of the inhshiUints, see extract from the Pn- 
puis Mss. fn RichHiau^ vol. i. p. ^51. Fontenay Marenil, 

who was an eye-witness , tatyw, that the besieged, in some instan 4 »es, 
ate their own children; aad that t^A burial-grounds wereigruarded, to 
prevent thb corpses ftpm being dag np and turned into food. Him. 
de Fontenay MareHii, vol. ii p 119. 

And in which he would most assuredly have been supported 
by Tiomis XHl.; of whom an intelligent writer says; Ml Aioit plein de 
Iiidtd et de sfcle .pout' le service de Pllh et pour la grandeur de 
ro^lise; et sa plus sensible joie, en prenant La Rochelle et les aUlree 
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testanis the toleration which he had offered at an earlier 
period, and he formally conceded the free exercise of tlieir 
public worship.'®® But, such was their infatoation^ 3iat 
because he likewise^ restored the exercise of the Catholic 
^religion* and thus gave to the conquerors the same liberty 
that he had granted .to the conquered, the Protestants 
murmured at the indulgence; they could not bear the 
idea that their eyes should be offended by the perform- 
ance of Popish rites.*®' And their indignation waxed so 
high, that the next year they, in another part of Fijnce, 
again rose in arms. As, however, they were now stripped 
of their principal resources, they were easily defeated; 
and, their existence as a political faction being destroyed, 
they were, in reference to their religion, treated by Riche- 
lieu iif the same maimer as before. To the Protestants 
generally he contimied the privilege of preaching and of 
pertorimng the other ceremonies of their creed. To 
their leader, Bohan, he granted an amnesty, and, a few 
years attgi^ards, employed him in important public ser- 
\ices. this, the hopes of the i>arty were destroyed; 

they 1^11^ again rose in arms^ nor do we find any men- 
them until a much later period, when they were 
bi^arously persecuted by Louis XIV. Bu%|from all 


placet qn'il prit, fut de penser qu'il chaaeeroit de eon rojraiune lea 
h^retiqoea, et le purgerott par cette rote dee diff^rentea reUgiotie 
qui gAtent et imi^ent V^glite ||f Dieu.' Mim. cfr Uot(e9Uief rol. i, p. 
425, eda. PetUot, 1824. 

Basis, Mitt, de Louts XIIL rol. li. p. 423, Sibmospx, Htst. d«s 
FraH\'aiSf roi.'|^^i. p. 77; Capkitioue's liichHteu^ vol i. p. 3.57; Utnu 
dr Vontenay MtaetuU^ rol. li. p. 122. • 

197 huguenots murmuraiout de voir le rdtahliasement de 

r^glise romaine au eein de leur ville.* Capsfiovs's RicAeiteUf rol. i, 
p, 352. 

qu'il ne e'agU plus d’ua partt a jJ ^ilnet il oouodda, oomme 
4 La Kochelle, la liberty de coueciwace efc de pr^ehe.' Oajps- 

Fiomt’s Htchelitu, vol. i. p. 38l. Compare lKuXiXY*8 iSS^. of tht jRe- 
fonntd iieitffion in France, vol. ill. p. 201, vrSB Mtfm. dt MieUtHtUf toL 
ir. P. 484. ^ » 

>>* Tlaff Edict of KUxues, in 1829, au important ^ — ruagltt. will 1 m 
found in Quick's Synodtcon, rol. i. pp. xori.-oiU., and inllliiltoxsi', Mitt, 
de VEdit de Nantes, rol. ii. appen(iix, pp, 92— 98; and a oogEUieatat|» du 
it in Basoc, de louts A'///, rol. lii. pp. 38<— 38. 1C. Baala, mi^r- 

innately for the reputatioi| of this otherwise valuable worh, ^Ikerar qhdtea 
his authoAties. 

In 1833, their t^wn historian says: ‘les Eeformes ne faisotent 
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such intolerance Richelieu sedulously abstained; and hav- 
ing now cleared the laud from rebellion, he embarhed in 
that vast scheme of foreign policy, of which I have al- 
ready given some account, and in wliich he clcarly^hoi^ed 
that his proceedings against the Protestants had not been 
caused by hatred of their religious tenets For, the same 
party which he attacked at home, he supported abroad 
He put down the French Protestants, because they were' 
a turbulent faction that troubled the state, and wishiul to 
suppress the exorcise of all opinion-, unfavoinable to them- 
selves. But so far from carrying on a crusade against 
theiii^ligion, he, as 1 ha\e already obser\ed, em enraged 
though a bishop of the CatlfOlic 
chraHphe did not hesitate, by treaties, b\ money, and by 
foT#^f arms, to support tht‘ Protestants against the IIon>e 
of Austria, maintain the Lutherans against tlie Knipeior 
of Germany, and uphold the ('alvinists against the King 
of Spain. 

I have thus eudeav<»ured to draw a slight, though, 1 
trust, a clear outline, of the e\ents which toolt jpluce in 
France during the reign oi Loins Mil , and fiartfiuiiarly 
during that part of it A\hich included the adrniuistWKtion 
of RichelhiHi- But such occurreiues, important as they 
are, only formed a «4iiglr }>hdse of that larger development 
which was now displaying itself in nearh every branch of 
The national intellect. They wgr^ the mci%polltical ex- 
pression of that bold and sceptilll sj)int which criec^ havoc 
to the prejudices and superstitions of men. FhiV the govern- 
ment of Richelieu was successful, as well a« progressive; 
and'no government can unite these two qualities, unless 
its measures harmonize with the feelings and temper of 
the age. Such an admimstration, though it facilitates pro- 
gress, is not the catj|pf it, but is rather its measure and 
symptom! The cau^^f the progress lies far deeper, and 
is gorged by the general tendency of tlio time. And 
Eis the dhferent tendencies obsefvable in successive gener- 
ations depend on the diflTerence in their knowledge, it is 

pint de BKHOx«rp,^ Hitt, VEdH A? Sfanttt, vol. ti. p. 

Dompftre Sir Thomas account of France in lt»48, ia 

C^rretpond of Hanmcr f, 309, Lond. 183S. c 
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evident , that we can only understand the workha^ of the 
tendencies, by taking a wide view of the amount char^ 
acter of the knowledge. To comprehend, therefore, thn 
rgj^^nature of the great advance made during the reign 
of Loni’8*XIII., it becomes necessary that I should lay be- 
fore the reader some evidence respecting those higher and 
more important facts, which historians are apt to neglect, 
but without which the study of tlie past is an idle and 
trivial pursuit, and history itself a barren field, which,, 
bearing no fruit, is unworthy of the labour that is wailed 
on the cultivation of so ungrateful a soil. 

It is, indeed, a very observable fact, that while Riche- 
liiui, with such extraordinary boldness, was secularizing 
the whole system of b’rench politics, and by his disregard 
of anciJnt interests, was s(*tting at naught the most ancient 
traditions, a course precisely similar was being pursued, 
m a still higluj|!^j)artineiit, by a man greater than he; 
by one, w4ojJ|i|^j^y my css my own opinion, is the most 
profotm4^ iMm eminent thinkers France has 

produeced: 1 speak of^lKie Descartes, of whom the least 
that can be ^id is, he effected a revolution more de- 
cisive than has eVCr been brought about by any otlier 
single mind, \Vith las mere physical discoveries!, we are 
not now concerned, because in this Inlroduction I do not 
pretend to trace the progress of science, except in those 
epochs which ^dicate a new turn in the habits of na- 
tional thought But I ma^^einiud the reader, that he 
was the lirsi iliho successfully app^^d algebra to geome- 
try that"*"^ 'pointed out th(^^portant law ^ of the 
sines;*®* ihat ih an age in which floptical instruments were 


’®* Thomad (Efopt^ in (Euvres de Ih^gcarttf^ vol. i. p. 32) tayt, *cet 
rnttrument, o'ost t>escart«a qui Pa c*«bI Papplication d« l'ali?^bt-<r 

& la g^om^trie.’ And tbit, in tbe bigbtfft ^nte, it stiintlT tfne; for 
although Vieta and two or three otfaert, in the tixteenth oabAiitJ, h»d 
antioipa|ed Ahli ttep , we owe e^relj to Betcartei the iiiignifieeikt 
discovery ot the pottibiliiy of ot^iying algebra to the geometry of 
I'urvet , he being undoubtedly the flret who expressed tlieaijby adge* 
braio equations. Sec MOrtuclx, Sist, de$ Math^mat. vol. pp. 704, 
7a% vol. ii. p. 120, vol. iii. p. W. 

^^The eiatements of Hnygent and of Isaac Ybitiut to 'The eJfoi|^ 
thtl^^escartei had teen the papers of Snell before publh^ing hia 
ditoovery, are nntupporlpd by any direct evidence; at l|a«| &on» of 
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e^ctremely imperfect, he discovered the changes to which 
light is subjected in' the "eye by the crystalline lens;*®® 
that he directed attention to the conseqii^nces resulting 
from the weight of the atmosphere ; and that he, morf - 


th^ hifttoriaas of scieaoe, so far as I am aware, have brought forward 
any. So strong, ^however, is the disposition of mankind at large to 
depreciate great men, and so general is the desire to courict them of 
plagiansro, that this charge, improbable in itself, and only resting on 
the testimony of two envious rivals, has been not only revived bj 
modem writers, but has been, even in our own time, spoken of as a 
weUc^stablished and notorious fact' The flimsy basis of this accuta 
tion is clearly exposed by M. Bordas Demoulin, in his valuable work 
L9 Carte!tiant9)ne, Pans, 1*^4.^, vol. li pp. 9— liJ, while, on the other 
side of the question. I refer with regret to Str 1> BRRWBTXft on thf> 
Progress of Optics, Se‘'onfi Report of Rrttisfi Association, pp. HOU, 310, 
and to Whewell’s //ist. of the [nductire Si^tencc'i, vol. ii pj> 379, 


.•>02, 503. 

See the interesting remarks of feprengel {Hist tie la Medeemr, 
vol. iv. pp* 271, 27^) and (Jtluere^ tie iJescat te<t , vol iv pp ,371 seq 
What makes this the more observable is, tliat the stud> of the crys- 
talline lens was neglected long after the l>eat^ lOf- Descartes, and no 
attempt made for more than a hundred^ears te Mlipkplete his views 
by ascertaining its intimate structure. iiid ITuomsom'h 

Animal Cherntstnj, p. hV2) that the cri8tl|n|i lens itld thdiiwo humours 
were first analyzed in 1802 Compare gSpIb'M's Animal Chtmi*try, vol 
n. pp. 419—421 , Hesle. Traite d Anatoiuin^^esL i. p. 357|iDk*’®bLKTiEE, 
Physiologie Medtcale . vol. ill p. IfiO, MA'r6*8 Human ifhysiol p 279 
BnAraviLLE, Physiol comparee^ vol iii pp. 325—328, none of whom 
refer to aay analysis earlier than the nineteenth century. 1 notice 
this partly as a conti^ution to the history of our knowledge, and 
partly as proving hoW^tlow men bave been in following Descartes, 
and in completing his yiews; for, at M. BUinvtUe justly observes, the 
chemical laws of the lens most be understood, befoi:e we can exhaust* 
ively generalize the optical laws of j|| refraction, so that, In fact, the 
researches of Berzelius on the eyelKr complemenlllJ tb those of Des* 
cartes* The theory of the JUiuitation of the crystaUlakd JUhu according 
to the descending scale oi|^|he animal kjngdom» connexion 

between ^ts derelopment IM a general increasa oi iantnous percep. 
tion, teem to h&ve been little studied; but Dr. Qrant (Comparatint 
Anatomy, p. 252) thinks that the lens exists in some of the roiifsra; 
while, in r^ard to its origin, I find a curious statement in IflUler^s 
Physiology, vol. i. p. 450, that after its rtmoxal in mammals, it has been 
reproduced by its matrix, the capatde. (If this can be relied on, it 
will tell against the ipggestion of gchwann, who supposea, 'In his 
MicroscoptceU Mssearch^s, 1^7, pp* $7, 08, that its mode of life tijftipga 
table, and that it is not *a secretion of its capsnle*’) As to its 
able existence in the hydzosoa, seO^ltTNxa doxas’a Animal Kingdom, 
1855, g>. |6, ^regarded either as a crystalline lens, or an otoUthe;’ and 
as to its embryonic devalopmant, see BnanAcat, traiie d 9 Phpsiologie, 
▼oL lil. pp. 435—488. 

Torrioalli, first weighed the air to 1643. Bajutos^a 
TdL hp. 360; LacLiB^f Kdtttral Philosophy, p. 419: but ihare is a m|fir 
from Disoartas, written as early aa 1631, *ofi it axpliqua la phaaoiM|ia 
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• ^ 

over^ detected the causes of the rainbow,*®* tlil^ singular 
phenomenon, with which, in the eyes of the vulgar, some 
theological superstitions are still connected. At the 
iw^e time, and as if to combine the most varied forms of 
’exJwicjtbp, ho is not only allowed to be the first geome* 
trician of the age, ' but by the clearness and admirable 
precision of his style, he becjime one of the founders of 
French prose. And although he was constantly en- 
gaged in those lofty inquiries into the nature of the human 
mind, which can never be studied without wonder, I^had 
almost said can never be read without awe, he combined 


dc la suapouRion du morcttf® d*n« uu tuyau ferm4 par en haut, en 
I’attribuant au poida de la colonne d’air dlov^e j'a<iq I'au dHifc dea 
Hues.* iiuKDAS DaMoiiJUCM, U CariegtatttBin^, vol. up <il And Mou- 
tiicla {Kist. lies Mafht'tuai vol ii. p 205) aay* of Descarte'*. nous 
a^ons des pr#*uv«‘a quo ee philoaophe rcconnui avail t Torr cfll la p«- 
HautHur de iair ’ Descartes htmsalf says, that he surfjes.ed the snb- 
sciueut experimeut of Pascal. iEucret d* vol x pp. JU, 

.Til 

Dr Wheweli, who haa treated Descartes with marked lojuttice, 
dSies uoverUicless allow that he is ‘the genuine author of the eaplaua- 
tion of the rainbow ’ a/ the I»duc Heifne^’n vol. *ii pp 4 0. .iS4- 

See also Boym's HVod^. vol, m p 18*); THoatsoa’s f/t<t <>j R,yat 
Society, p HAi.iiAif’8 Lu, of Europe^ vol ui p 20 •, (Kuetr^ 

Jjeacartttt^ vol. i. pp 47, 4'<, vol v. pp. 2b.S--N4. On the Uieory of the 
rainbow as known in the present century, see Kajihtz , C >u> if of 
Mfteorotony, pp 440-44'), and FoaBM on MeifonHo /, pp. in 

Report of BnttMh A$u»enitnm for 184U. Compafit La nia's N tttr ti Pkf 
iosophy^ p, 511 , PouinLET, de PkyuifUf, vol. u. p. <MS. 

sot Hebrew notion of the raunbow is sNill known; anJ lor the 
ideas of other tufeUoas on this aiyU^t, see PaxCBAJU>'s Ptym a' fftdorg 
of Mankind^ vol, y. pp. 154, llflmiCajfas’a of the Ilnutry ef 

3tany >ol. Kdmb. l78^ and liURDACB'i Phyttoloytt^ toI. v. 

pp. 546. M7, 

Thotuoa M||i him '*16 plus grand g4om6tre de son si4cl&' (Emere$ 
de Dsaca^es, vol* 1. p. 88. Sir W. Hamilton (l}h on Pf*ttoi 0 pky. 

p. 371) says ‘the greatest mathematioian of the age,' and Moutucia can 
find no one but Plato to compare with him- ‘On ne sauroti donnsa: 
une idde plus Juste de ce qu’a did rdpoquc a< Descartns dans la gdo- 
sq^trte tnodeme, qu’en la oomparaat 4 cailo de Platon daoa la gdoittd> 

trie Micienne De rndme enfln qse Platon prt'pai ^ par sa Udoou- 

verte oelles des Arohirndde. des ApoUomus, Ac., on peat dire que 
Desemrtos a jettd las foudemens de celtes qui Ulustreut anioard’hgi 
let Mewtom let Leibniu, Ac.' Mgamona, dts Matkimat. voL M. 
p. U3. 

^ 'Desoaries Joint encore 4 tea anivres titree, oelui d*a«oir Aid nn 
des cr^ateurs de noire league.' Bioy, Untv. vol. a». p. 154.* Air Jamea 
JiA^ltltttoeh (Drttsrf. oa Ethiced PAiloi. p. 186) has idao uotieed tb* 
of Deeoartes in forming the style of French writers ; aaA I 
tiHlic that M. Cousin has somewhere made a simUar remarh. 


Buoklx Jl. 
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with thein a long course of laborious experiment upon 
the animal frame, which raised him to the highest rank 
among the anatomists of his time. The great discovery 
made by Harvey of the circulation of tlie blood, was 
glected by most of his contemporaries; bnt it was ai 
once recognized by Descartes, who made it the basis of’ 
the physiological part of his work on Man. ^ * He like- 
wise adopted the discovery of the lacteals by Aselli, 
which, like every great truth yet laid before the world, 


Thomas savs . ‘Descartes eut auasi la gloire d'etre un dos pre- 
Tniers auatomistos de son sn>cle.’ (Kuture^ de vo\. j p ■*'> , 

see also p. lOl. In 1619, Deseartca writes to Mersenne ((Kutn’s, vol. 
vui p. I 0 t>) that ho had been engaged ‘dopuis onre aus* in studying 
comparative anatomy by dissection Compare }>. 174, and <ol i. pp- 
175-lM. 

Dr. Whewell (I/tst. oj tlt»' Indwhee >’■!#'«• vol. lU. p i40) 
says It was for the most part readily accepted by his countrymen , 
but that abroad it bad to encounter considerable opposition ’ For 
this no authority is quoteil , and yet one would be glad to know who 
told Dv. Whewell that the discovery wai Teadily accepted. Ho lar frftm 
meeting in England with ready aceeptaaoe, it was during many years 
almost universally denied. Aubrey was assured by j^rvey that in 
consequence of his book on the Circulation of the lUofa, he lost much 
of hiB practice, was believed to be orackbramed, and was opposed by 
‘all the physicians.' Aubkky’s Letters and Ltoeg , vol. li. p. Vr* 

Willis o/ Harvey, p xh., m Harvey' % Works, edit. Hydeuham So- 

ciety, 1847) says, ‘Harvey's views were at-first rejected almost univer- 
sally ’ Dr Elliotson (Human VhysuAitgy, p DH) says , ‘His immediate 
reward was general ridicule and abuse, and a great diminution of ids 
practice.’ Broussais (Examen Hes ^cirmet MedbraUv, vol. i. p. vii.) 
says, ‘Harvey passa pour fou qoiMf'iI anuonv* Lt d^pouverte de la 
circulation.’ Finally, Hir William temple, who to the gener- 
ation subsequent to Harvey, and who, indeed, born until 

some years after the discovery was made, meniiooi'lt in hU works in 
such a manner as to show that even then it was 4bt universally re- 
ceived by educated men. Bee two curious passages, whioh have escap^ 
the notice of the historians of physiology, in Works of Sir IF, 
vol. ill. pp. 293, 4ii9, 8vo., 1814. 

an ‘Taken by Descartes as the basis of his physiology, In hJt work 
on Man.’ Wnnwant’S Hist, of the Indue, Seirncfs , voL iii. p. 441^ 
‘Rdnd Descartes se d^clara un des premiers mi faveur de la doctrine 
de la circulation.’ KsuoirAAo, Hint, dt la Mideeim^ vol. ii. p. Id3. 
Bee also Bonoas Daatotriiin, le CfrlhianUme , vol. iL 0. m 
(Euvrei de Deseartet , voL i. pp. 68, 179, vol. iv. pp. 49, ix, 

pp. 159, 332. Compare Wli/nit’s Itjfe of Harvey^ p. xlv., in Karyxy’s 
Works. * 

‘Les veines blanches, dites lact^es* qu’AtelUus a d4ooa;r«^i 
depuis pen dans le mdseuikre.* JH lu Formation du FastkHi sec. 

(Eurres de /Mscarles^ vol. iv. p. 482. ' 
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war, at its first appearance, not only disbelieved, but co- 
vered with ridicule.^*’* 

j These things might have been sufficient to rescue even 
ph^'sical labors of Descartes from the attacks con- 
stantly made on them by men who either Save not studied 
his works, or else, having studied them, are unable to 
understand their merit. But the glory of Descartes, and 
the influence he exercised over his age, do not depend 
even on such claims us these. Putting them aside, he is 
the author of what is emphatically called Modern IMiilo- 
sophy. He is tlie originator of that great system and 
method of metaphysics, which notwithstanding its errors, 
has th^ undoubted merit of having given a wonderful im- 
puif^^ the European mind, and communicated to it an 
activity which has been made available for other purposes 
of a diflfciMMit character Besides this, and supc'Hor to it, 
there is another, obligation which we are under to the me- 
mory of Descartes. He deserves the gratitude of posterity, 
not so mucli on accoimt of what he built up, as on account 
of what^he puil(‘d down. His life was one great and sne* 
cessful watfart* against the prejudices and traditions of 
men. He was great as a creator, but he was far greater 
as a destroyer. In this respect he was the true succes- 
sor of Luther, to whose labours his own were the fitting 
supplement. He completed what the great German re- 
former had ld?t undone. *** He bore to th<‘ old systems of 
philosophy ^gwisely the mme relation that Luther bore 

^13 denied it to the lest. Sfbbkqsi;., HUt. de Afrd. 

vol. iv pgi. Compare Hakvbt’b Workv^ edit. Sydeaham !Soc. 

Pl>. 60ii, 614. 

*** M. Cousin (Htut. tU la Fhtlos, II. sdne, vol. i. p. 39) says of Des- 
cartes, ‘son premier ouvrage Acrit en frangais est de 16^17* C’est done 
de 1637 quo date la philosophie moderne.’ See the same work, I. s4rie, 
vol. lii. p. 77; and compare Stxwabt's Philos o/^ik« vol. i. pp, 

14, 339, with Eloyr r/e Parent^ in (Kuor«a de FoMteneUei^ Parti 1766, vol. 
V. p. 444, and vol. vi. p. : ‘Cart^sieu, ou, li Ton rent, philosophe 
moderne.’ / 

‘De^artos avait dtabli dattf la domaine de la pon«^ Plnd4peiio 
dance ahsoluo de la raison ; il ayait declare i la soholastl^ne et k la 
th^ologie que I’esprit de I’homme ne pouvait plus relever ^e de Piyl- 
^eaoe qu’il aurait obtenue par lui-m^me. Ce quo Duther avait oom- 
dans la religion, lo ginie Dran^ie si actif et si prompt lHmpor« 
dans la pbilosophie, et Pon pent dire k la double gloir# de PAHe- 
xnagite et de la Frauce^ne Descartes est le tils ain4 de DutAier.’ Lkh- 


16 
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to the old systems of religion. He was the great reformer 
and liberator of the Piuropean intellect. To prefer, there- 
fore, even the most successful discoverers of physical laws, 
to this great innovator and disturber of tradition, is 
as if we should prefer knowledge to freedom, ana believe 
that science is bettor than liberty. We must, indeed, 
always be grateful to those eminent thinkers, to whose 
labours we arc indebted for that vast body of physical 
trutlis which we now possess. Hut, lot us reserve the 
fulUmeasure of our homage for those far greater men, who 
liave not hesitated to attack and d(‘8troy the most in- 
veterate prejudices: men who, by removing the pressun^ 
of tradition, have purified the very source, and fountain 
of our knowledge, and secured its future progreffli, by 
casting off obstacles in the presence of which progress was 
impossible. 

It will not be expected, perhaps it will hardly be 
desired, that I should enter into a c omplete detail of the’ 
philosophy of Descartes : a philosophy whicli , in England 
at least, is rarely studied, and therefore, is often *at tacked 
But it will be necessary to give such an acoilmt of it as 
will show its analogy with the anti -theological policy of 
Richelieu, and will thus enable us to see the full extent of 
that vast movement wliich took place in France before the 
accession of Louis XiV. By this means, we shall be able 
to understand how the dan^ innovatioiijs of the great 
minister were so successfuifi since they^^ywre accom- 
panied and reinforced by corresponding in the 

national intellect; thus affording an adi|pi£at instance 
of the way in which the political history W evefy country 
is to be explained by the history of its Intellectual 
progress. 

In lf>37, when Richelieu was at the height bis 
power, Descartes published that great work which he had 

mniMU, Philos du Dr^t<t Vdl. ii. ^41. Sm alto, on th/ philosgphy 
of l>etcftrtes as a protfuet of the Keformation, WAa]>*B 4^ a 

ChrU(fa-% ^mreh^ p. 4S»8. 

*** For, as Turgot ftnaly tayt, ‘cs nVst pas Tarrettr t|ai s'oppoM 
aox. progrAs da la v4rit4. Ca sont la laoUetta , Fantdiatnant, 
da routine, tout ea ports S I'ipaotion.* Pen§i€t tn (Su9r»» df ^ 
pot, rol. ii. p. S43. , 
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meditatiiig, and which was the first open 
nooncement of the new tendencies of the French mind. 
To this work he gave the name of a ‘Method;’ and 
i^snredly, the method is the most alien to what is com- 
oalled theology that can possibly be conceived. In- 
deed , so far from being theological, it is essentially and 
exclusively psychological. The theological method rests 
on ancient records, on tradition, on the voice of antiquity. 
The method of Descartes rests solely on the conscioasnesa 
each man has of the operations of his own mind. And, 
lest any one should mistake the meaning of this, ifii, in 
subsequent works, developed it at great Icngtli, and with 
unrivalled clearness. For his main object was to popularize 
the views which he put forward. Therefore, says Descartes, 
‘I wrife in French rather than in Latin, because I trust 
that they who only employ their simple and native reason, 
will estimate my opinions more fairly than they wlio only 
believe in ancient books.’ So strongly does he insist 
upon tliis, that almost at the beginning of his first work, 
he cautions his readers against the common error of look- 
ing to annuity for knowledge; and he reminds them 
that ‘when men are too curious to, know the practices of 
past ages, tlioy generally remain very ignorant of their 
own.’ 

Indeed, so far from following the old plan of searching 
for truth in the records of the past, the great essential of 
this new p^osophy is to wean ourselves from all such 
associatiiMi^ii^ , beginning the acquisition of knowledge 
by the destruction, first pull down, in order that 

afterwards wp^Wiy build up. M hen I, says Bescartes, 
set forth in the pursuit of truth, I found that the best way 


‘Et 81 p^crii eft firfin(a.t«, qtil est la lanjue de mon fwyg, ptutOt 
latin, qut ett cello do mee prdoepteu «. tVnt a camie quo i*08- 


l^jr* quo eoux aui no lo eenront quo do K^nr raison nacttreile toatn 
pure, jugeroot mloux do mq| opinions quo c<‘ux «(Ui tie croieut qn'anx 



«*• Ihtd, Tol. i p 127 


' Br Sag also vom Zwoife) an , nn 1 gmg dnrch dHpoolben aur 
Oowissheit Ober.’ TximxiLaNir. 0«Acht'ktt dfr Vhilo*. ypl. x. p, fig* 
Coinparo 3iK<fnd Lnicour$ SorOonnt, in dt* Tuihpot% vol, iS, 

p. BB, ^ ^ 

• - w, 
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was to reject every thing I had hitherto received, and* 
j^uck out all my old opinions, in order that I might lay 
foundation of th^m afresh: believing that, by this 
means, I should more easily accomplish the great scheii^l 
of life, than by building on an old basis, and supportG^^ 
myself by principles which I had learned in my youth, 
without examining if they were really true.**® ‘I, there- 
fore, will occupy myself freely and earnestly in effecting a 
general destruction of all my old opinions.’**^ For, if we 
would know all the truths that can be known, we must, 
in th^ hrst place, free ourselves from our prejudices, and 
make a p(unt of rejecting those things which we liave 
received, until we have subjected them to a new examina- 
tion.*** We, tlierefore, must derive our opinions, not from 
tradition but from oursehes. We must not pass judgment 
upon any subject which w^e do not cleai^y and distinctly 
understand; for, e\en if sucli a judgment is correct, it 
can only be so by accident, not baMiig solid ground on 
which to support itself.**'’ But, so far are from this 
state of indifference, that our memory is full of preju- 
dices:**^ we pay attention to words rathtJir than to 
things;**^ and being thus slaves to form, there are too 
many of us who ‘believe themselves religious, when, in 
fact, they are bigoted and superstitious; who think them- 
selves perfect because they go much to church, because 
they often repeat prayers, because they wear short hair, 
because they fast, because they »give alms. Thes^. are the 
men who imagine themselves such friends fkat 
nothing they do displeases Him; men who,llH|Kjpretence 
of 2seal, gratify their passions by committisy^^ile ^^eatest 
crimes, such as betraying towns, killing princes, extermin- 


I)ttc, de la M4lhodP, in (Euvrf$ df I^eatrartftf -vol. i. p. 1S6. 

<Je m^appliquerai »6rieutemeut et aveo liberty k d^truirs gdnl 
ment iautet mes aocienne* opinions.’ Meditations ip, (Kur>rti de ^ 
curteSy vo\. i. p. 236. 

**» Principejt de la Philosophte^ part 1. li»c. 75, itt (Kuoru^ de 
cartes y vol. lii. pp. 117, 118; and donipare vol. ii. p 417, where ] 
gives a striking illustration of this view. 

Meditations in (Emrct de Descartes ^ vol. i. pp, 303, 304. 
tKons avons renpli notre in6moire de baauooup de pr^jogdi.’ 
Printiipes de ta PMlm* part i, sec. 47. in CEuvrest vol. Ui. p. 91. 

*** (EucreSf vol. ill, p. 117. \ 
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and all this they do to those who will not 
change their opinions-’ *** 

These were the words of wigd|p wliich this great 
i/y^cher addressed to his countrymen only a few years after 
had brought to a close tlie last religious war that has 
ever been waged in France. The similarity of those views 
to those which, about the same time, were put forth by 
Chillingworth , must strike every ri ader, but ought not to 
excite surprise; for they were but the natural products of a 
^tate of society in which the right of j>rivate judgment, and 
the independence of the human reason, were hist stJIidly 
establisluHl. If we examine this matter a Utile closer, we 
shall hnd still further proof of the analogy between France 
and England. *So identical are the steps of the progress, 
that relation whiitih Montaigne liears to Descartes is 
just as which iiooker bears to Chilling- 

liame fh reference to the difiVreiice of time, and 
ajpO^te reference to the difference of opinions. The mind 
of Hooker was essentially sceptical ; but his genius was so 
restrained by the prejudices of his ag'e, that, imable to dis- 
cern the 8U|>renie authority of private judgment, he ham- 
pered it by appeals to councils and to the general voice of 
ecclesiastical antiquity: impediments which Cliillingworth, 
thirty years later, effectuaUy removed. In precisely the 
same way, Montaigne, like Hooker, was sceptical; but, 
like him, he lived at a period wiien the spirit of doubt was 
yet youngi^ jmgl when the mind still trembled before the 
authorii|«l|||^ . It is, therefore, no wonder that 
even much for his age, should have 

hesitatw fl^Sng the capacity of men to worle out for 


qu'ota peat pariicuH^rement remmrquer en ceux qui, croyant 
a^voU, s(mi teulement bigoU at «uper«tttteux, c'e«t 4 dire qui, 
sou* ombre quMIe vont eourent 4 rSgtise, qu’iU r^citent force pri^res, 
quMlt portent lei j^uveux oourti, quMs Jabnont , quails donnent l'au« 
mbne, penieut Sira enti6rem^t parfaita, et s’iiuagineut qw’Ui »oat li 
grands atals de l)ieu, qu’ils^e gaoroivat nen faire qui Iwi ddplaiss» 
et qus toot oe que ieur dicte ISur paision est an bou x4ie, blen qu’e^ 
ieur diota quelquofoii lea plus grands crimes qui putssent 4tre «om* 
mis par des homines, comuie de trahir des villas, de tuer a«S prinosa, 
d’extennmer des peuples en tiers, pour cela seul quails ne Snivsui^lpiA 
Isurs opinion^/ Les Pa$sWHs de VAme, iu (JCumre* dt Descmite^ Tol. Iv. 
pp. 194, 195. 
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UiemseWes great traths; and that, paoBiiig in *^0 course 
that lay before him, his scepticism should often have as- 
sumed the form «of n distrust of the human faculties. I' 
Such shortcomings, and such imperfections, are met^ 
an evidence of the slow growth of society, and of the*™-' 
possibility for even the greatest thinkers to outstrip their 
contemporaries beyond a certain point Hut, with the ad- 
vance of knowledge, tliis deficiency was at length supplied; 
and, as the generation after Hooker brought forth Chilling- 
worth, just *60 did the generation after Montaigne bring 
forth Descartes. Hoth Chillingworth and Descartes were 
eminently sceptical ; but their scepticism was directed, not 
against the human intellect, but against those appeals to 
authority and tradition without which it had hitherto been 
supposed that the intellect could not safely proceed.’ That 
this was the case with Chillingworth, we have alc«l|dy seen. 
That it was likewise the case with Descartes, is, i^^^ble, 
still more apparent; for that profound think<*r believedi 
not only that the mind, by its own efforts, could root out 
its most ancient opinions, but that it could, without fresh 
aid, build up a new and solid syg|em in place of the one 
which it had thrown down. 

It is this extraordinary confidence in the power of the 
human intellect, which eminently characterizes Descartes, 
and has given to his philosophy that peculiar sublimity 
which distinguishes it from all other syiiems. So far 
from thinking that a knowledge of the .world is 

essential to the discovery of truth, 8 b as a 

fundamental principle, that we most h^P||H|||pionng 
such kiK^ledge;^^* that the first step Is ^ okar- 


As is p»rticalarly •vid«Dt in bis long ohapier, headftd 'Apologia 
de Baimond Sabond.’ AWis ds Moktajovs, livro ii. chap, aib Paria, 
1843, pp. 370-3S3; and §m TanirxMAjfir , dtrr PUhlas. toI. is. 

P* ^ , 

»»• He vary clearly separates himselCfrom niawlilie MoataigPat 
*Nob qae jHmitasse pour cela les foeimgaes, qui ne daitent qae 
pofur dooter, et affeeiettt d’Stre tonjonri inAsolns; car, an oonindre, 
iottt mon dassidn ne tendoit qa’a m’assorer, et 4 reieter la terre 
ttK^nvante et^e sable pour troaver le roc on PargUe.* lUicokrs d« kt 
IB 4 e pe$earUn^ vol, i. pp. 153, 154. 

According UA the view of Descartes , It was to be ^orad, apt 
denied. There is no Instance to be funnd in bis works of a denial 
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the delusions of nature^ and reject the evidence 
presented to our senses.*®” For, says Descartes, nothing is 
certain but thought; nor, are there |uiy truths except those 
%«rhich necessarily follow from the operation of our own 
^I^JihcioiiBness. Whe have no knowledge of our soul except 
as a thinking substance;*®* and it were easier for us to 
believe that the soul should cease to exist, than that it 
should cease to think. *®* And, as to man himself, what^ 
is he hut the incarnation of thought? For Uiat which 
constitutes the man, is not his bones, nor his* flesh, nor his 
blood. These are the accidents, the incumbrance?, the 
impediments of his nature. But the man himself is the 
thought. The invisible me, the ultimate fact of existence, 
the mystery of life, is this: am a thing that thinks.^ 

This,* therefore, is the beginning and the basis of mur 

of ili« existence of the external world, nor does the paaaaffe quoted 
from him by Mr J(tl>ert of Phtlos vol. ii pp 161, 162, 

liond. lS4d) at all justify the interpretation of that ingenious writer^ 
who confiises certainty in the ordinary sense of the word with cer. 
t|Unty in the C'aAesian sense. A similar error is made by those who 
■ai^ose that his ‘Je pcnse, done je snis/ is an enthymenie; and haring 
takhn this for granted, th^||turn on the great philosopher, and accuse 
him of begging the qnestiont Such critics overlook the difference 
between a logical process and a psychological one; and therefore they 
do not see that this famous sentence was the description of a mental 
ihet, and not the statement of a mutilated syllogism. The studeut of 
the philosophy of Descartes must always distiuguish between these 
two processes , and remember that each process has an order of proof 
peculiar to at all events he must remember that such was 

the <>pividh^i|^|Nhesutes. Compare, on the Cartesian enthymsme, 
Coxs%inp, Pimon. I. 6<^rie. voL iv. pp. AI2, 513, With a note 
in Vtmmnft^ Kaht's itVrtrr, vol. ii. pp. 323, .124. 

(Kutret de De*c<urten , vol. i. pp. 230, 226 \ and 
again in h fi*^ponnei^ (Euorei>, vol. ii. pp. 2l$, 246. 

*** *Au li«tt que, lorsque nous tholtoas k connoltre plus disiinote* 
ment notrs naturs, nous pouvons voir qae notre Ame, en tant qu’eile 
est une substance distincte du corps, ne nous est oonnue qua par oela 
ssul qu’elle pense,* itMvren de Deicartef^ vol. iv. p. 422. Oompare vol. 
iii. p. 96, Principe* de ta PhH^eophie^ part. i. sec. "SS. 

nn • 2212 sorte „qu’il me seroit bieu plus ais^ de croirs que Dime 
ossMtoH d*itre ipaxid on dit qu*«Ue oesse de penser , qua non pns de 
oanoerohr qn^elle soit sans pengie.* CKuerei d* DeecnrteM^ vol. vUi. p. 
ST4. That *tbe soul always ihtzdis,* is a conclusion also arrived afchiy 
Berkeley by a different process. See his subtle argument, Prinedpiem 
of Muman Mnowledpe^ part i. sec. 96, in Bsnxnnjrr^ vo^t, pi. 

123 ; and for a curious application of this to the theory df dTfm|>lwjg'^ 
see Burdaob, Phpdotoifie comms Scttmee d'Oisrrssfios, vdl* v. pp. 2lli, 
230. 
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knowledge. The thought of each man is the laslelSnent , 
to which analysis can carry us ; it is the supreme judge of 
every doul)|t; it is the starting-point for all wisdom.*** 
Taking our stand on this ground, we rise, says 
cartes, to the perception of the existence of the Dei^'" 
For, our belief in His existence is an irrefragable proof that 
He exists. Otherwise, whence does the belief arise? Since 
^othing can come out of nothing, and since no effect can 
be without a cause, it follows that the idea we have of 
God must have an origin; and this origin, whatever name 
we give it, is no other than God.**^ Thus, the ultimate 
proof of His exislence is our idea of it. Instead, therefore, 
of saying that we know ourselves because we believe in 
God, we should rather say that we believe in God because 
we'^now ourselves *** This is the order and precelience 
of things. The thought of each man is sufficit’iit to prove 
His existence, and it is the only proof we Can ever pos- 
sess. Such, therefore, is the dignity and supremacy of 
the human intellect, that even this, the highest of all mat- 
ters, flows from it, as from its sole source. Hence, our 
religion should not be acquired by^be teaching of others, 
but should be worked out by ourselves; it is not to be 
borrowed from antiquity, but it is to be discovered by 
each man's mind; it is not traditional, but personal. It 
is because this great truth has been neglected, that im- 
piety has arisen. If each man were to content himself 
with that idea of (fod which is suggest^^^^ ^ own 


(Eurres de iM^cartes, rol. i. pp. 251, 252, ii. pp. 

252 , m. ^ ' k' 

*»♦ vol. i. p. 4li#; and »t p 420* ‘Or de tout d«U on^ooclut 
trte-in»nifeBtement que Dieu extste.’ 8e« also pp. 159-ld2 , 290, 
291. But the ftimpliNit sUtetnent is in & letter to Merseooe (vol. vUi. 
p. 539): tlrd la preure de Fexistenee de Dieu de IHd^e que je 

troure en moi d‘ua 6tre souverainement parfalt.' 

*** ‘Ainsi, quoique, de oe qne Je euls, Je conelpe axeo certitude 
que Dieu est, je ue puis rdeiproquemeui afftnnerj de oe qa« Dieu 
eei, que J’existe.* lUfflet pour la birtcf^on de CEMprtt, in iitussre*, xol. 
*i. p. 274. See also PrtnoipTM de la Philotophie, part i. see. 7, vol. tti. 

p. 66. 

On thi#^faiDons argument, which H is said wae also broached 
bp A&elm, see Kxna'a Life of Lof'ke, toL ii. p. iSS; the BenedicttAe 
JSfi's/. Lit, de la Fran^ee<^ rol. in. pp. 417, 418*, MosHam’s Mcdee, Uiet* 
Tdl. i. p. 239; and CvPWOmrn'B Intellect. Spei. rol. iii. p. 3$3. 
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irould attain to a true knowledge of tke Divine 
Nature. But when, inatead of confining himself to his, 
he mixes up with it the notions of others, his ideas become 
iUjrplexed; they contradict themselves; and, the compo- 
’*1fition being thus confused, he often ends by denying the 
existence, not, indeed, of (iod, but of such a God as that 
in whom he has been taught to believe.*®' 

The mischief which these princii)leb must hate done 
to the old theology is very obvious. Not only were 
they fataT, in the minds of those who received them, to 
many of the common dogmas— such, for instance, as^that 
of transuhbtautiation,*'*® — but they were likewise directly 
opposed to other opinions, equally indefensible, and far 
more dangeroub. For Descartes, by founding a philosophy 
which •rejected all^ authority except that of the human 
reason, w as, of course, led to abandon the study of final 
causes, an old and natural superstition, b) which, as 

‘Et ccrtMi jamatg le» hoinmos ne nourroient |)'41oif^eT de La 
vraie cimuoitlMice de cette nature diviuo, o'iU vuuloient eeulenieiit 
porter leur wttonti^ii eur l'id6e quUls out tie i'^tre soureraiuement 
^ parfait. Hais ceux (|ui luMent quelques autrca idtfes avec celle-Ut. 
composeiit par ce mo.'ven tin ^eu cUimdnque, ea la nature duquel il 
y a dee chosen qui «e contranent , et, apr^a I’avotr ainsi compoa^l, 
CO nVtt paa nierveille 8’’l8 nient qu^un tel dieu , qui leur eat repr4- 
eentd par une fausae idee, exiate.’ de ln-scartrs , \ol i pp 

423, 424. 

Thi» IS delicately but clearly indicated in an able letter from 
Arnaud, printed in (F.urrt$ de Intcart***, vol. li, pp . see in par- 
ticular pp 31, 34, And Duclos bluntly »aj» ‘Si depuis la revolution 
que Desoariat W^ebinBi4Uic4e, les iheoiogieus se tout eioignes des pbi- 
loBophea, c*a K| i ^ )peux*<ri out paru ne pas respecter iuBuiment lea 
theologi«tts, ^ ^^lljlph ilosophie qui prenoit pour bate le ^ute et IVx- 
amen devott te||^Phroncber.’ Ducjuos, .VswitJirss, \ol. if p. 109. 

On the iMBatioti of the Cartesian philosophy to the dbctriue of 
transubstantiatioh, compare Fajunsu^s Ttfahse on the Churchy vol, ii, 
pp. 169, 170, with Hallsm’b Lu. of Europe y roL lit, p. isj; uAd the 
remark ascribed to Hobbes, in Aubkxy's letters uad Atfess, vol. it, p. 
626. But Hobbes, if he really made this obgervatioti, had no right to 
expect Descartes to become a martyr. * 

^40 (Xie caract^re de la philosophie du moyen kge est la aoumtsifba 
k une autoritd autre qua la raison. h% philosophie moderne ne reoon* 
naU que l^utorit^ de la raison ^C’est le cartdsianisme quI a opdfd 
cette rdvumtion decisive.’ Cousin, Hist. <ie la JPhdos, H. s4rie, vol. t. 
pp. 256, 259. 

^Nutts rejetterons enii^rement de noire philosophie Ik reoheinhe 
des causes ftnales ' Pnnctpes de la Philos, part i, tec. 28, In 
de Dsscartesy vol. iii. p. SI. See also part iii. eeo. 3, p. 11^; and hhl 
reply to Gassendi, in 4Kttvres, vol. U. pp 2S0, 281. Compape Coutiir, 
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whe shall hereafter sec, the German philosophei^wWlfoii^ 
impeded, and which still hangs, though somewhat loosely, 
about the minds of men. At tlie same time, by super- 
seding the geometry of the ancients , he aided in weakeiv * 
ing that inordinate respect with which antiquity was tkW** 
regarded. In another matter, still more important, he 
displaced the same spirit, and nnd with the same success. 
With such energy did he attack the influence, or rather 
the tyranny of Aristotle, that althoiigh the opinions of that 
philosopher were intimatel} interwoven with the T'hristian 
theolbgy* his authority was entireh overthrown by Des- 
cartes; and with it there perished those scholastic preju- 
dices, for which Aristotle, indeed, was not responsible, but 
which, under the slielter ot his mighty name, hack during 
several centuries, perplexed the understandings of men, and 
retarded the juogress of their knowledge. 


Hut de la Vhdosofjhifi, II s^ne, vol. n. p. 71, « ith Sthengel, Hint, de 

la M^fh'i'in^ \n\ V p 2o{ 

Dy for mstanre, *Hy», that we ma«t rei€K.'t final ransf^s 

in the inorganic aciences, V>ut must recofoiize th^ in the organic 
ones, which, in other words, simply means, that wPknow leas of the 
organic world than of tlie inorganic, and that because we know less, 
we are to believe more , for here, as eveij^where else , the smaller the 
science the greater the superstition Wiiewells i'hiluH. u/ tAe /«- 
dvctice a-ien eti, Svo iS47, vol i. pp 627, 62K, and his Bi»t of tff*> 

Indue. Sciencen . vol iii pp 45k», 431. If the i|uestion were to bo de- 
cided V>y authority , it would be enough to appeal to Bacon and Des- 
cartes, the two greatest writers on the philosophy of method in the 
seventeenth centurj, and to Auguste Comte, who is ailmitted bj the 
few persons who have mastered his Phitnnapkitt to be the 

greatest in our time These profound and oohipyeiieiuilve thinkers 
have all reje^cd the study of final causes, which, clearly 

seen, is a theological invasion of scientific right^^Pp, ths injury 
which this stully has wrought, and on the oheoh.jr^m id'^^n to the 
aidvance of our knowledge, see Kobiis et VKunxih, CkimU Jnat. Paris, 
1853, vol i. pp- 489, 493. 494, vol. «. p. W5; RkboVABO, ATftf. de ta 
M4d€Cine, vol. i. pp. 232, 287 ; SpBeviGEn, UtMt. dft la vol. ii. 

pp. 220; GaojryBOY Sawy HmAiax, HtKt. d*9 AnmualieM d« fOrgani- 
tation, vol. iii. pp. 435, 436; Hcboeb, Idefu iur OnMCh. der MemcfihHU 
vol, iii. p.* 270; Lawrkbcx's Lecture* on Man ^ p. 36, and BtraDACH, 
Traite de Phyeiotogie^ vol. 1, p. 190 

*Anf das innigste verbunden mit der Theologie, nlcht itUein in 
den katboltschen, sondem selbst anidi in den protestautisrhen L&n- 
dem.* TaiTKKJfAYir, Oeetik. der Phtlgn. vol. ix p. 516 Ddacartes, in^ 
a letter to Mersenne ( (Kuvre*^ vol vi. p. 73), writes, in 1629, *La th4o- 
logie, iaqutile on a teUement assujettie k Aristote. qn^il esi impos- 
aiblh d*exp)ic(uer use autre pbilosophie qn'il ne semhle d^abord qn^elle 
•oit contra la foi.’ tToinpare rol vii p. 344, vol viii. pp. 281, 49t, 

Dr. Brown (Phtfotophy of the Mind, JSdinbnrgb, 1838, p. 172) calls 

( 
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These were the principal services rendered to civiliza- 
tion by one of the greatest men Europe has ever produced. 
The analogy between him and Richelieu is very striking, 
^nd is tis complete as their relative positioA would allow. 
The same disregard of ancient notions, the same contempt 
for theological interests, the same indifference to tradi- 
ti(»n, the same determination to i)refer the present to the 
past, in a word, the same essentially modern spirit, is seen 
alike in the writings of Descarte.s, and in the actions of 
lUchelieu. \Vhat the first was to philosophy, that wsj^ the 
other to politics. But, wdiile acknowledging the nients of 
thesi^'^inent men, if behoves us to rememoer that their 
success was the result, not only of their own abilities, but 
liki‘wise of the general temper of their time. The nature 
of then' labours depended on tliemselves; the way in which 
their labour^ wer<' received, depended on their contempo- 
raries. Had they lived in a more siiperstitiou.s age, their 
view^s would have been disregarded, or, if noticed, would 
have been exep'ated as iin|>ious novelties. In the fifteenth, 
or early in the sixteenth century, the genius of Descartes 
and of Richelieu would ha\e Jacked the materials neces- 
sary to their work: their comprehensive minds would, in 
that state of society, have found no play ; they would have 
awakened no syinpathit^s; their bread would have been 
cast upon those watei's which return it not again. And 
it would have been well for theiu^if, in such a case, in- 
difference Wfixe the only penalty with which they would 
be visite4*r^|^ -would have been well if they liad not paid 
the forfeit li^urred by many of those illustrious thinkers 
who have vainly attempted to stem the torrent t)f human 
credulity, ft would ha\e been well if the church had not 
risen in her wrath— if Richelieu bad not been executed as 
a traitor, and Descartes burned as a heretic. 

t 

DencArtefl *th«t iUufltrious rebel, who, iu overthrowing the ftnthofiijr 
of -Vrietotle,* Ac. See also DovKuniT, Mi9t. de Ui Sorbomte, voL U. p, 
193, Co#sK, Jfnt, ii«t S::tencei,9pttt ii. p. 533', and LooKB^a IForlv, rot 
iii p. 4S. rills, I need hardly aay, refers to the habit of aj(>peadiiig 
to Aristotle at if be were in&Uible, and is very differ^t from 
respect which is naturally felt for a man who was probah^ the gvlateet 
of ail the ancient thinkers. The difference hktween the AriiielAilin. 
and Cartesian systems is touched on rathet hastUy in ITUDWoava’fl 
InUU^ct. vol. i. ^p. 170, ITl. 
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H Indeed, the mere fact that two such nien^ occupying so 
conspicuous a phice before the public eye, and enforcing 
views 80 obnoxious to the interests of superstition, should 
have lived without serious danger, and then have died 
peaceably in their beds — the mere fact that this should 
have happened, is a decisive proof of the progress which, 
during fifty years, had been made by the French nation. 
With such rapidity were the prejudices of that great people 
dying away, that opinions utterly subversive of theological 
traditions, and fatal to the whole scheme of ecclesiastical 

n 

power, were with impunity aihocated by Fchcartes., and 
put in practice by Kichelieu. It i'as now clearly seen, 
that the two foremost men of their time could, with little 
or no risk, openly propagate ideas which, half a century 
before, it would have been accoiuited dangerous (*ven for 
the most obscure man to vrhisper in the prnacy of hia 
own chamber. 

Nor are th(* causes of this impunity difficult to under- 
stand. They arc to be found in the ditiusinii of that 
sceptical sjnrit, by which, in France as well as in England, 
toleration was preceded. For, without entering into de- 
tails which would be too long for the limits of this Intro- 
duction, it is enough to ^ay, that French literature gener- 
ally was, at this period, distinguished by a freedom and 
a boldness of inquiry, of wliich, ijigland alone excepted, 
no exanipb* had tlum been seen in Europe. The gener- 
ation which had listeuecf to the teachings of Montaigne and 
of Charron, was now succeeded by another gyration, the 
disciples, indeed, of tliose eminent men, but'^MscipIes who 
far outstfipped their masters. The result was, tiiat, during 
the thirty or fony years which preceded the power of 
Louis XIV., there was not to be found a single French- 
man of note who did not share in the general feeling — 
no# one who did not attack some ancient dogma, or sap 
the foundation of some old opinion. This fearless temper 
was^t^e characteristic of the ablest writers of that '^ime; 

That A in 1681, when Louii XIV. Sret Mittmed Oie govem- 

ment. 

M. Berante (Tahieau de la lUlfratun't Fran^uiie, pp. 26 , *J7) no- 
tice# ‘ cette ind<^pendance dans Ich ce jogfint*nt aadacieux do 
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but what is still more observable is, that the movement 
spread with such rapidity as to include in its action even 
those parts of society which are invariably the last to be 
affected by it. That spirit of doubt, which is the ncces- 
*^8ary pi^cursor of all inquiry, and therefore of all solid 
improvement, owes its origin to the most thinking and 
intellectual parts of society, and is naturally opposed by 
the other parts: opposed by the nobles, because it is 
dangerous to their interests; opposed by the uneducated, 
because it attacks tlieir prejudices.* This is onl of the 
reasons why neither the highest nor the lowest ranffs are 
hi to conduct the government of a civilized country ; since 
both of thlm, notwithstanding individual exceptions, are^ 
in the^ aggregate , averse to those reforms which the exi- 
gencies of an advancing nation constantly require. But, 
ill France, befori‘ the middle* of the seventeenth century, 
eveji these classes began to participate in the great pro- 
gress; so that, not only among thoughtful men, but like- 
wise among the ignorant and the frivolous, there was seen 
that inquisitive and incredulous disposition, which, what- 
ever may he said against it, has at least this peculiarity, 
that, in its absence, there is no instance to be found of 
the <^stablishiu<*nt of those principles of toleration and of 
liberty, which have only been recognized with intinite diffi- 
culty, and after many a hard-fought battle against preju- 
dices whose inveterate tenatdty might almost ca.use them 
to be deemed a part of the original constitution of the 
human 


toQie* choie«, remarque clans Corneilla, dans M^ldray, dana 

Balsac, dans SHEnt-B^al, dans liarootbe-Levayer.* To these maj be 
added Naud4, Tatin, and probably O^assendl. Compare HALiiAM^a 
Ltt«rat> of Kifrope, vol. ii. pp. 564 , 36.^, with MiiiCimrroSR's Ethical 
Philos, p. US, and Lettres <ie Patiw, vol. i. p. 197, vol. d. pp. .H3, 186, 
191. 242, .142, 490, SOS, vol, in, p. 87. ^ 

The increase of incredulity was so remarkable, as to give rise 
to a ridiculous assertion , *qu*il y avoit, plus cte ,VO,UOO Athdes dans 
Paris vttm VAti 162,3.’ Balllsts / ifye#nvn« des Savann^ Paris, 1729, 4to 
vol. i. p. 18.V Baillet has no difdouUy in rejeotinq this |»reposterons 
statement (which is also noticed in CoiiSRinaa’s Literary Jte/aams, ^44% 
i. p. 30.1; where, however, there it apparently a oonfditoa between 
two different periods); but the spread of scepticism among the npper 
racks and courtiers, daring the reign of Louis XIII, and the minority 
of Louis XIV., is attested by a great variety of evidence. See Hem. 
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It is no wonder if, iind^r these circumatanceg, the 
culations of Descartes and the actions of Richelieu should 
ha\e met with jUfrcat success. The system of Descartes 
exercised immeiibc intlueuce, and soon pervaded nearly 
every branch of knowledge. The policy of Eicheiten 
was so iimily established, that it was coiitimied without 
the slightest difficulty l»y his iminediatt* successor nor 
was any attemjit made to reverse it until that forcible 
and artificial reaction which, under Louis XIV., was fatal, 
for a ftme, to every' sort ot civil and religuuis liberty. The 
history of that reaction, and the wa} iii which, by a coun- 
ter-reaction, the French He\olutiou wa^ prei)ared, will be 
related in the sii]).so(juent chapters of this ^olume; at pre- 
sent we will resume the thread ot those (‘vents which 
took place in France hefon* Louis XIV. a'^sumed the 
govenummt. 

A few’ months after the death ot Kichcdien, l.»*uis XI 11. 
also died, and the crown was inherited h> Louis XIV.. 
who w'as then a child, and wdm for many >cars had no 
influence in public affair.'s. During bis niinonly, the gov- 
ernment was administered, avowedlv by his mother, hut 
in reality by Mazariii; a man who, though in every point 
inferior to Kichelien, had imbibed something ot his spirit, 
and who, so far as he was able, adopted the policy of that 
great statesman, to whom he oived his promotion/^ He, 
influenced partly by the example of his juedeci'ssor, partly 

ilr Madame de vol. ei p. VJl, M^ra. de JHetPt ▼©! i p 266, 

rosTRABT. p 23.'» note ; Dbs RitAxrx, Historietteif vol. vii p H3 , 

M*’iu de B/tennt, vol ii. p. Iu7 note 

VoldWea might be written on the infltienr© of fiMcnrteii, which 
was seen, not only in subjects immedlaielj coniieetMrWHK his philo- 
sophy, but eren in those apparently remote from it Compare liBoug- 
BA 18 , Exttinen den lJoe*rmea Medt eaten , vol. ii. pp. f».V lieq ; Eeftren de 
Patik, rol iii. p. 153; SPBawoKL. Jliat de ta ilede^^ne. voh iv. p. 238; 
Cuyx»B, Iltni dea Sctencea^ part ii pp 237, 3.32, 353, 3#>3. BrivoMa, 
fieachiokte der tkeolofjiachm Wnaaent‘ hafie%y vol. t. p. 283, TaKHaMAWITt 
Oe^ch. der Bhilon, vol. a. pp» 285 seq.; HcKTres, de Rtbua ad eum per- 
tinenti^ua, pp. 35, 2i(5, 226, 385'3H2,<lMosiraiii^s Keetta. iftVff, vol. |i. 
p. 2*^8; Dacibb, Mayport Hiatorique , p. 3.14, LsiLiB^s JVaO , p. 

121; In (Kutrea rff Fontenetle^ Pans, 1766, vol. V. pp. 24, 106, 

137, 127, 234*392, voL tI, pp. 157, 318, 442; Tsojcgoa’s Uiat. of CAm- 
vol. i. p. 125;,<ibtAaAa]>, France hit. vol. ill. p, 273. 

On the connexion between Kiohelieu and Maxarin, eee BnnoitPt, 
Jliat. det Francata, vol. xxiij. pp. 40a, 530; and ||^ curious, though per- 
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by hiB own character, and partly by the spirit of Idl age^ 
showed no desire to persecute the Protestants, or to 
turb them in any of the rights they then exercised. 

His first act was to confirm the Edict of Nantes;*** and, 
towards, the close of his life, he even allowed the Protes- 
tants again to hold tliose synods which their own violence 
had been the means of interrupting.®** Between the death 
of Hieheiieii and the accession to power of Louis XIV., 
there (‘lapsed a period of nearly twenty years, during 
which Mazarin, with the exception of a few intervals, was 
at the head of the state ; and in tlie whole of that ^ime, 
I have found no instance of any Frenchmar being pun- 
ished for his religion. Indeed, the new government, so 
far from proterfing the church by repressing heresy, dis- 
piayce^ that indifference to ecclesiastical interests which 
was now becoming a settled maxim of French policy. 
Richelieu, as we have already seen, had taken the bold 
step of placing Protestants at the bead of the royal armies; 
and thi^ he had done upon the simple principle; that one 
of the tirst duties of a statesman is to employ for the be- 
nefit of th{^ country the ablest men he can find, -without 
regard to their theological opinions, with which, as he well 
knew, no government has any concern. But Louis XIIL, 
whose personal feelings were always opposed to the en- 
lightened measures of his great minister, was Ifcfended by 
this magnanimous disregard of ancient prejudices ; his 
piety was shocked at tjie idea of Catholie soldiers being 
commanded heretics; and, as we are assured by a 

haps, apocrj'piailifMaecdote in TAt,i.KMANT Bsfi KitACx, voi. 

11 . pp. 231, 1G3(> there wan noticed 4’6troit6 uninir between 

Ktcheliou and Masarin, iiK Vassok, Uist. (te Louts XIII ^ toI viii. 
part, il p. 1S7. 

^ ‘ Mazarin n’avoit nx fanatisme oi esprit pcratScuteur.' SiaiiOKni, 

Iltst. lies Fran<;aig, vol. xxiv p. 531. That he did not pepraecate the 
Protestants is grudg-ingly confessed in Fklicb's Bint, of the Protest^ 
ants of France t p. 292. See also .SHXOnsT'S Reformed Rehgton in 
Fran ce, vol. lii. p.- 222. 

He Confirmed it in July lf43. See BsitoiST, Ihnt, I’Fdlt d« 
Nantes^ vol. HI. appendix, p 8, and Quick’s »%«odicon m OoAiia^ vol. i. 
p. oiii. * 

In 16.59 there was assembled the Synod of LoudunT the mo||- 
erator of which said. 'It ie now fifteen years since we bad a natunbl 
synod.’ Quick’s JS^nodicon tn OaltiUy vol ii. p. 517. 

Bucalx. ll. 
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well-informed contemporary, he determined to put an end 
to this scandal to the church, and, for the future, allow 
no F^mitant to receive the staff of marshal of France. 

the hing, if he had lived, would have carried his 
point, is doubtful but what is certain is, that, only four 
months after his death, this appointment of marshal was 
bestowed upon Turenne, the most able of all the Fiotest- 
ant generals. And in the \ery next year, (iassioii, 
Another Frotestant, was rais('d to the saim* dignity; thus 
affortling the strange spectacle of the liighest military 
powe^ in a great C’atliolic country wielded by two men 
against whose religion the church was never weary of 
directing her anatlieiuas. In a similar spirit, Mazariii, 
on mere grounds of jxditical expediency, conchided an 
intimate alliance with Cromwell, an usurper who, m the 
opinion of the theologians, w'as doomed to ptu'ditioii, since 
he w*as soiled by the triph‘ crime ot rf'bellion. of heresy, 
and of regicide Finally, one of tin' last acts of this 

Urieuuc records the detennmation nf the king, *que cette 
mt() ne serrit plus accortli*e u des protestants ' Sismondi, Ilttf dttsM 
Ftan^fjtit, vol xxiv. ]) ® 

He so unea8> about the sin lie liail coinraitteil , that jo»t‘ 
before his death he entreated the I’rotestant marshals to change their 
creed ‘II ne voulut pas raounr sans aNoir exhorti'^ de sa propre 
bouchc ies mar^chaux de la Foioe et do Chatillon a se faire Catho* 
liques ’ Benuxsi, HiM <ie I t'iitt /O* Santt's, vol. ii. p. 612 The same 
circumstance^^ife inentioued by Le Vassor. //m/. de Loun XII vol. x 
part li p. 

Louis XIJI died in May 1643, and Turenne wae made marshal 
in the September fcdlowmg. LAVAnnifcE, Iltst. tie* l''ran<^ai^i ^ol. lii. 
pp. 148, l.Tl 

Sismondi def Ffan^an, vol. xr.iv. p 65) maket'ihe aj^point- 

ment of Gassion in 1644; according to Montglat {Miitnutreit , vol j p 
437) It was at the end of 1643. There are some situMdar anecdotes 
of Gassioif in Xcjj J/t/dori^ttes dt> FaiUmant dm vol v, pp 

167 — 160; and an account of hia death m Mem de Mmtemile , vol ii, 
p. 200, from vehich it appears that he remained a Protestant to the 
last. 

257 Tije Pope especially was offended by this alliance fKANKB, hie 
Papite, vol. ih. p. 158, compared with VAvaHAB’fl Cromif'ell^ vol. i. p. 
343, vol. li p. 134) , and, judging from the language of Clarend^ the 
orthodox party in England was irritated by it. CLABBsnoif ’s 
the Hebellwn, pp. 600, 700. Contemporary notices of this uni<^ betvmM , 
the cardinal and the regicide, will be' found in MSm. de Rets^ vol!^^ 
p. 349; Mem. de Mantylat, vol. it p. 476, vol. iii. p. J3; Lettres de Fa<tnK 
vol. ii. pp. TJ3, 302, 426, Mabcbakp, Diet. Hhtorique , vol. ii. p. mTI 
Mem. of Sir Philip Warwick^ p. 377; Habexs’s Lieet of the Stuarte, voL 
iii. p. 893. 
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^pupil of Richelieu’s^** was to sign the celebrated treaty of 
the Pyrenees, by which ecclesiastical interests were seri- 
ously weakened, and great injury indicted on him who waa 
still considered to be the head of the church. *** 

But^ the circumstance for which the administration of 
Mazarin is most remarkable , is the breaking out of that 
great civil war called the Fronde in w'hich the people 
attempted to carry into politics the insubordinate spirit 
which had already displayed itself in literature and in re- 
ligion. Here we cannot fail to note the similarity between 
this struggle and that which, at the same time, was dakisg 
place in England. It would , indeed , be far from accurate 
to say that the two events were the counterpart of each 
other; but thero can be no doubt that the analogy between 
them^is very striking. In both countries, the civil war 
was popular expression of w’hat had hitherto been 

rather a speculative, and, so to say, a literar\ scepticisin. 
In both countries, incredulity was followed by rebellion, 
and the abasement of the clerg} preceded the humiliation 
of the crown; for Kichelieu was to the French church 
what Elizabeth had been to the English church. In both 
countries there* now first arose that great product of civi- 
lization, a free press, which showed its liberty by pouring 
forth those feailess and innumerable works which mark 
the activity of the age. *^'’ In both countries, *1110 smiggle 

Dp Ret» vol. i p. .'»»). who kuew Richelieu, caU« 

MaKartn * son Uieciplc * AnU at p b2>,be Adds. ‘ corotne il marchoH 
8ur lee pav da cardinal de Richelieu, qui avott achev^ dc d(@:traire 
tontea lee aaelenues maximct de I’ctat.* Compare MotlevjUe^ 

vol. ii. p. ISl »»d M*tn. de (a livchrjoucauJd, vol i. p 444 

**'' On the affront to the Pope by this treaty,^ tee Ranvb , 

I^dpatp, vol. filLp. ^An dcin pyrenkttt hen Friedeu xifhm er auch 
nicht einmal xA«br eiuexx schelnbaren Antbetl: man vermied es seine 
Abgeordneten suzalassen: kaum wurde seiner uoch dsrin gedaeht.* 
The consequences and the roeantng of all this are well noticed by 
M. Ranke. 

‘La presse joufssait d’une euii^re liberty pendant lea trottblet 
.de la Fronde, et le public prenait un iel inttSrdt aux debate politiquei 
qua les pamphlets se d^bitaient quelquefois an tiombra de bait et 
dix milkk exemplairea.’ SAHiTq^ULAia*, Hist, de (a fVpnrfc, vol. i. p* 
51iW. Tallemant des R4aux , who wrote immediately after the Froada, 
say* (Nt storiettes, vol. iv. p. 74), ^liurant la Fronde, qa*oa imprittioH 
tout.* And Omor Talon, uith the indignation natural a ntagistfatai 
mentions, that in 1649, Uoutes eortes de Itbetle* et de dUramatloaa aa 
publiolent hautemeut par la ville sans permission du magiatrai** 

a . 19 * * 
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was between retrogression and progress; between those 
who clung to tradition, and those who longed for innova- 
tion; while, in both, the contest assumed the external 
form of a war between king and parliament, the king being 
the organ of the past, the parliament the representative 
of the present. And, not to mention inferior similarities 
there was one other point of vast importance iii which 
these two great events coincide. This is, that both of 
them were eminently secular, and arose from the desire, 
not of propagating religious opinions, but of securing civil 
libeii^. The temporal characU'r of the English rebellion 
I have already noticed, and, indeed, it must be obvious to 
whoever has studied the evidence in its original sources. 
In France, not only do we tind the same result, but we 
can even mark the stages of the progress. In the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and inmediately after the death 
of Henry III., the French civil wars were caused by reli- 
gious disputes, and were carried on with the fervour of 
a crusade. Early m the seveuteenth century, hostilities 
again broke out ; bui though the elforts of the government 
were directed against the Proteslaiits, tins was not because 
they were heretics, but because thej were rebels, the ob- 
ject being, not to punish an opinion, but to control a fac- 
tion. This was the first great stage in the history of toler- 
ation; and it was accomplished, as we have already seen, 
during the reign of Louis XI II. That generation passing 

^ 4 

M^n. d’Omer Talon, vol. »i. p. 446. Foj* further evtdenc* of the great 
im^ortauce of the pre«» in Frftnce In the middle of the sorenteenth 
eenturj, see M^m d* Lenet, vol. 1. p. 162; d# rol. in 

pp. I/SS, 2SS, Lidtre* de Paltry voL p. 432, rot U. p« 4^l7«* MoMrmi., 
Jittt. de diiVrr Eiate, toI. rit p. 175. 

In Sngland, the Long Pariimment succeeded to thift Uoensing au> 
thoritjr of the StarM>hamb^ (BiiAOKSfoiiB^s Cammenianee^ vol. ir. p. 
152) ; but it is erldent "fironi the literature of that time, that for a con- 
aiderable period the power was in realitj in abeyance. Both pariias 
attacked each other fireely thVougb the press ; and it is said, that be- 
tween the breaking out of the civil war and the rMtoration, there 
were published from 30,000 to 50,000 pemphlets. tfoaoajR^s Pkmnix 
Britannicua, 1731, 4to pp. ili. 557; Ca)ix«yi<a's Cramw^lt, voV !• P« 4, 
SouTney's Commonplace Blioky third series, p. 449. Bee aleu, on this 
great movement of the prees, Barns’s Accoumi »/ the late 
part. i. p. 78f BvhSTaops^l ICemoirs, p. 4; HowkhL^s Lettree^ p. 354; 

ffitt. of Nempieper^t vol. L p. a; CLAexxiioe's Bi$i, of Ms 
Hekettion^ p. 81; Ut, Ante, vol. i. pp. 84, lOi. 
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away, there arose, in the next age, the wars of the Frondo; 
and in thife, which may he called the second stage of the 
French intellect , the alteration was still more reniarkah^e* 
For, in the nx'an time, the principles of the great 8cep|ieal 
thinkers, irom Montaigne to Descartes, had produced their 
natural fruit, and, becoming diffused among the educated 
classes, had inffuenced, a.s they always will do, not only 
those by whom they were iHHeiN(‘d, hut also those by 
wlnun the) were rejected. Indeed, a mere knowledge of 
the fact, that the most eminent men have thrown doubt 
on the jjopuiar opinions of an age, can never fail, mu some 
degree, to disturb the eoiixictions even of those by whom 
the doubts are ridiculed. In such eases, none are en- 
tirely safe* the tirmest belie! i> apt to bec<mie slightly 
unsj^ttled; those who outwardly jueserye the appearance 
of orthodoxy, often uiieonseiously wavei , they eannot en- 
tirely rt‘sist th(‘ inffuence of superifir minds, nor can they 
always avoid an unweleonie suspicion , that when ability is 
on one side, and ignorance on the <»ther, it is barely pos- 
sible that the ability may be right , ami the ignorance may 
be wrong. 

Thus it tell (Hit in France. In that country, m in every 
other, when theological convictions diminished, theological 
ammositi('b siihsided. formerly religion had been the 
cause of war, and had also been the jiretext under which 
it was conducted. Then there came a time when it 
ceased to be the cause; but so slow is the pi*ogres8 of 
society, that it was still found necessary to set it up as 
the pretext.*^-* Finally, there came the great days of the 


Dugald Stewart {PhUos uf the , vol. 1. p 3, >7) says, 'Nothing 
can be more just than the uhservntloii of FontenoUo, that ‘‘the num- 
ber of those who believe lu a system already established in the wdiid, 
d^es not, in the least, add to its oredibility, but that the number of 
those who doubt of it, has a tendency to diminish it.”' Compare 
-with this NiawKAN on Oeeetopment ^ Lund. iH4,y, p. 31; and the remark 
of Hyias in BaRKKUKY^s W'ork*^ edit lS4i , vol. i pp. IM, 158, ftrot 
dialogu# 9 

Compare CapKPiaca's /ficAWtev , *vol. i. p. 883, with a remarkable 
passage in item de Ro/ntn , vol, 1. p, 317; where Bohan oontrmsta tbs 
religious wars he was engaged in during the administri^on of Bichs- 
Bou, with those very different wars which had been waged in Pmium 
a little earlier. 
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Fronde, in ’which it was neither cause nor pretext;*®”* and 
in which there w^as seen, for the first thne in France, an 
arduous struggle by luiiuan beings avoweiUy for human 
purposes; a war waged by men who sought, not to enforce 
their of)iiiioiis, but to increase their libert>. And, as if 
to make this change still more s^triking, tlie most eminent 
leader ot tlie insurgents was the (‘aidinal de Ketz , a man 
of vast ability, hut wliose contempt for his ]>rofession was 
notorious,”"^ and of whom a great liistorian has said, ‘he 
is the first bishop in France who carrieil on a civil war 
without making religion the )U(‘tenct‘ 

We have thus seen that, during the seventy years 
which succeeded the accession of Henry IV., the French 
intellect developed itself in a manner rmiiarkaldy similar 
to that which took jdace in Kngland. We have seen that, 
in both countries, the mind, according to tlie natural ton* 
ditious of its growth, first doubted \Nhat it had long be- 
lieved, and then tolerated what it had long luited. 'I'hat 
this was by no means an accidental or (•a]>ncious etmibi* 
nation, is evident, not oiil) from general arguments, and iiom 

’ ‘L’espnt rebgieux Tie s’tHait in^l6 en autinie iiianierf aux iiue- 
relies de ki Fronde. Capefigcl , vol ji, y 414 Lenet , wbo had 
great mfluence \Nhat was called the party of the prmc»;« , Ba>8 

that he always avoided any atteiii{it ‘ii faire aboutir notre parti h line 
guerre de religion’ dc L^net , vol i p 6lh Kveu the i>eople 

said that it was unimportant whether or not a man died a Protestant, 
but that if he were a partizan of M.izariu, ho v.aft sure to be damned, 
‘lie disoient quVjtaiit mazarin, il talbnt qu’il fut oaniii^ ’ Leset, vfjyl. 
I. p. 4*14 

Indeed, lie does not conceal this even ni hi«* memoirs. He hays 
(Mf‘rii. vol i p 3)« bt* had ‘F&me peut-6tre la mums eccldsiastiqiie qiii 
fht dans I’uiuveTs ’ At p 13, lo chagrin que ma profession no lais- 
soit pas de nourrir toujours dans lo funds de inou, Amc ’ At p 21, 
‘je haissoig Vna profession plus que lamais ’ At p. 4S, Me clerg6, qui 
donne toujours I’exemple de la servitude , la prAcboit aux autres sous 
le titre d’ob^issance.’ Se6 also the remark of his great friend Joly 

de July, p 209, edit. Petitot, and the account given by 

Tallemant des R^aux, who knew He Retz well, and had travelled 
with him, Htdorietfes , vol. vii. pp 1S-;J0. Tlie same tendency is illus- 
trated, though in a much smaller degree, by a conversation which 
Charles II , when in exile, held with De Betz, and which is preserved 
in Clarendon’s Jhd of the HeMhun^f^. 800, and is worth ciiosuUiiig 
merely as an instance of the pdrely secular view that De Rotz always 
took of political affairs. 

'Cet ho9hme singulter est le premier 6v6que en France qui ait 
fait une guerre civile sans avoir la religion pour pr6texte.’ Steele de 
Louts XI\\ in (Kuvren de Voltaire, vol. xix. p 201. 
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the analogy of the two countries, but also from anotliEr 
circumstance of great Interest. This is, that the order rf" 
events, and as it were their relative proportians, were tfce, 
same , not only in referem e to the increase* of toleration, 
but al^o in reference to tin* im rease of literature and 
science, fn both eountries, the progress of knowle4ge bore 
tin* sumc ratio to the jlecline ot eeelesia<tiral influence, 
although thev manifested that latio at different periods. 

e liad begun to throv off our ^ujmrstition*' somewhat 
t’arlier than the French \\ere al»le to do: and thus, being 
the tirst in the field, we anticiiiared that grtait people in 
prodiuing a ^e( nlar literature \Viioe\(‘r will take the 
jiain^ to < funpari* tlie growth of the freneli and English 
miiuF. will see that, in all the nio^t important de}»artinents 
w(‘ v^*re th(‘ fi^t, I do not sa\ in merit, but in the order 
ot tune In pin.^e, in i»oetr}. and m i \erv branch pf intel- 
lectual e\<Mdl<‘me. It will Ix' found, on uuujiarixui. that w'p 
ixm Ix'toH' the !■ rein h maih .» windc g(‘n(‘ration; and 
that. Fnioiiologieally, the ‘'ame prnjxulion w'a< ]>ies«‘r\ed 
as that hetw(*en Ihnon and Descartes. Hooker and Pas- 
caK'^"' ^llakevp(‘are and Conieille, Massinger and Racine, 
Ben doiison and Mcdien*. Harve> and Pempiet. These 
eminent men were all justly celebrated lu their respective 
i’ountries; and it w'ould [>erhaps he invidious to institute 
a comparison hetw'een them. But wliat we ha\e here to 
observe is, that among tho^e who cultivated the same de- 
partment, the greute.st Englishman, in e\(*ry instance, pre- 
ceded the greatest FrenchmaTi by many years. Tlie dif- 
terenee , running as it does through all tin* buidiiig^ topics 
is far too regular to be considered accidental. A4VI as few 
Englishmen -of the present day will he so presumptuous as 
to suppose that w'e possess any native and inlierent supe- 
riority over the French, it is evident that there must be 
some marked peculiarity in which the two countries dif- 
fered, and w hich has produced this difference, not in their 
knowledge, but in the time^at which their knowledge ap- 
.peared. Nor does the discovery of this peculiarity require 

Hooker and Pascal may properly be claaaed together, aa the two 
moat sublime theological writers either country haa produced; for 
Bosauet is as inferior to Pascal as Jeremy Taylor is inferior to Hooker. 
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much penetration. For, notwithstanding that the French 
were more tai*d} than the English, stilL when the develop- 
ment had fairlj’ begun, the antecedents of its success were 
among both j)eoj)le precistdy the same. It is, therefore, 
clear, according to the commonest principles of mdm.tivo 
reasoning, that the lateness of the devi‘lot>inent must be 
owing to the lateness of the antecinbuit. It is clear that 
the French knew ies'^ hecan^e the\ bcheted more.*®” It is 
clear that their }u•<*gr(*^s was eli<‘cked h\ the pre\alence of 
those feelings which are fatal to all knowb^dge, hei'ause, 
looking on antiquity as the side receptach' ol \Msdnm. they 
degrade tlu' presi'ut in order that t)ie\ may exaggerate 
the jiast. feelings \\hich destroy the pro.spects of man, 
stitle lii'i liope*^. damp hl‘^ curiositv. chill his eneigi<‘s. im- 
pair his judgment , and, under pretence of Innnhlim^ the 
jiride of his kmsoii. <e('k to throw him hack intf> that more 
than midnight darknes> from w'hi< )i his reason aloiu* has 
enabled him mm ige. 

The analogy tlius ♦‘xi^ting between fiance anti Eng- 
land. is, ind(*e(l. \ejy striking, ami, s<i far as we ha\e \et 
considered it, s<‘«‘ins complete in all its parts. To snin up 
the similarities in a few >vords. it nia\ he said, that hvUh 
countries toilowed tl»e same order of develojunent in their 
scepticism, in their knowledge, in their literature, and in 
their toler»ition. In both eountries, there broke out a civil 
war at the same time, for the same objt ct, and , in many 
respects, under the saim* circumstances. In both, the in^ 
surgents, at first tnumphaat-. tvere afterwards defeated^ 
and the rebellion Indng put down, the governments of rio 
two natn^s were tully restored almost at the same mo- 
ment: in IhGO by Charles 11.; m IGGl , by Louis 
But there the similarity stopped. At this point there 

One f>f the most remarkable men ihe^ have ever j>o»er»»e(l no- 
tices this connexion, which be expfetises conversely, hut with equal 
truth: ‘moms on »ait, tuoins- on doute, muine on a dficouvert, moln* 
on voit ce qui reste A cl^convrn .... Quand le» homme* sont ig- 
noraxm, il o«t ai*^* de tout eavoir.’ uurn cn (hacrejt 

de Tur<fof , rol. ii. pj>, (;5, 70. 

Maza#ln, until hi# death in exerciwed complete authority 

over Louis See S^rde touin -V/1 , in ih'.utns de Vuitafre, vol. xix. 
pp. HIS, .HO; and LaVAiiTLlftR. lint det vo! iil. p. 19.''» SO 

that, as Montglat says (.Hem. v<>l iii. p. ill). ‘On doit afipeler o# 
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began a marked divergence between the two 
which continued to increase for more than a century, 
it ended in England by the consolidation of the natioAld^ 
prosperity, in France by a revolution more sanguinary^ 
more complete , and more destructive, than any the world 
has ever seen. This difference between the fortunes of 
such great and civilired nations is so remarkable, that a 
knowledge of its causes becomes essential to a right under- 
standing of European history, and will be found to throw 
considerable light on other events not immediately con- 
nected with it. besides this, such an inquiry, indepen- 
dently <d Its scientitic interest, will have a high practical 
value. It will show, wdiat men seem only recently to have 
begun to uudei stand, that, in politics, no certain prindples 
havii^r yet been discovered, tjie tii>t conditions of success 
are compromise, barter, expediency, and concession. It 
will show the utter helplessness even of the ablest rulers, 
when they try to inet't new emergencies by old maxims. 
It will show the intimate connexion between knowledge 
and liberty ; between an increasing civilization and an 
advancing deiiiocracv. It will show that, for a progressive 
nation, there is required a progressive polity; that within 
certain limits, miiovation is the sole ground of security* 
that no institution eaii withstand the flux and movements 
of society, unless it not only repairs its stniciure, but also 
widens its entrance; and that, e\en in a material point 
of view, no country can long remain either prosperous or 
safe, in which the people are not gradually extending their 
power, enlarging their privileges, and, so to say, incorpor- 
ating themselves with the functions of the state.* 

The tranquillity of England, and her freedom from civil 
war, are to be ascribed to the recognition of these great 
truths; -"'^ while the neglect of them has entailed upon 


tempa-lil le commeucemeut du r^tgne de Lonis XIV’.’ Th# pompont 
maT«ner iii^whicli, directly after death of Maxarm, the king atBumed 
the government, is related by Brienne, who was present. M4m. de 
itrienne , vol. ii. pp. 154-IV8. 

By this 1 mean, that the divergence now first howone clear to 
^very observer, but the origin of t^e divergence dates l!roin a mn^ 
' enrlier period, as we shall tee in the next chapter. 

That is to say, their practical recognition, theoretioally , they 

a BucKiiK. n. * • 
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countries the most woeful calamities. On this ac- 
count, therefore, if on no other, it becomes interesting to 
ascertain how it [was that the two nations we have been 
comparing should, in regard to these truths, have adopted 
views diametrically opposite, although, in other uxaters, 
their opinions, as we have already seen, were very similar. 
Or, to state the question in other words, we have lo inquire 
how it was that the French, after pursuing precisely the 
same course as the English, in their knowledge, in their 
sceptic^m, and in their toleration, should havt‘ stopped 
short in their politics; how it was that tlu‘ir iiiiads, which 
had effected such great things, should, neviutheless, have 
been so unprepared for liberty, that, in spite of tlie heroic 
efforts of the Fronde, they not only fell under tin* des- 
potism of Louis XIV , but never even cared to rt‘>r. t it, 
and, at length, looming slaves in then souls as well as 
m their h(nhe% 'fiiey grew proud ot a condition winch the 
meanest EnghWimau would have spurned as an intolerable 
bondage. 

The cause of this difterence is to he nought in the 
existence of tliat spirit of protection which is so dangiTous 
and yet so plausibh‘, that it forms tin* most serious ob- 
stacle NMth which aivauciiig civilization has to contend. 
This, which may truly be called au evil spirit, ^has always 
been far stfougcr in France than m England. Indeed, 
among the French, it continues , even to the preseut day, 
to produce the most mischievous results. It is, as I shall 
hereafter point out, intimately connected withjthat love 
of centralization which appears in the macJiinery of their 
government, and in the spirit of their literature. It is this 
which induces them to retain restrictions by which their 
trade has long been troubled, and to preserve monopolies 
which, in our country, a freer systen^^lias effectually de- 
stroyed. It is this which causes theiPip interfere with 
the natural relation between producers and consumers; to 

(% 

are ttiil de^^ed by innuraerable politician«, who, neTertheiese , assUt 
ia carr>ing them into effect, fondly hoping that each innovation will 
be the Iasi, and entioiag men into reform under the pretext that by 
oach change they arc retnming to the epirit of the ancient BritiaH 
constitution. 
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force into existence manufactures which otherwise would 
never arise, and which, for that very reason, are not re- 
quired; to disturb the ordinary march oh industry, and, 
under pretence of protecting their native labourers, 
minisl^the produce of labour by diverting it from those 
profitame channels into which its own instincts always 
compel it to flow. 

When the protective principle is carried into trade, 
these are its inevitable results. When it is carried into 
politics, there is formed what is called a paternal govern- 
ment, in which supreme power is vested m the sonereign, 
or in a lew privileged classes. When it is carried into 
theology, it produces a powerful church, aud a numerous 
clergy, wlio are supposed to be the necessary guardians 
of riJigiou, aud e\ery opposition to whom is resented as 
an insult to the public morals. Tliese are the marks by 
which ])r(*tcctiou may he recognized; aud, from a very 
earl} period, they Lave displayed themselves in France 
much more clearly than iii England. Without pretending 
to discover their precise origin, 1 will, in .the next chapter, 
endeavour to trace them back to a time sufticiently remote 
to explain some of the discrepancies which, in this i expect, 
existed between the two countries. 


No(e to 2S6. De«oart«g died m Stvc.ioii on a vtsit lo Christina, 
80 that, strictly spoakinjC^, there ih au error ia the text. Hut, this Uoaa 
not affect the argument' hecauno the works of Desearto*, being eagerlj 
read in France, and not being prv>h»bited, wo mast su^iose that his 
person would have been safe, Imd ho remained m his own country. 
To burn a heretic is a more decisive step than to suppress a book, 
and as the French clergy weie not strong enough to effect the lat ter^ 
it is hardly likely that they could have accomplished the former. 





